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PART I. 

GEOGliAPHICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE. 


AzamgarHj^ a district in the Benares division, is bounded on the north by 
Boundaries, area, the river Gogra, which separates it from the Gorakhpur 
district, and by the Fyzabad district of Oudh ; on the cast 


by the Ballia and Giuizipur districts ; on the south by Ghazi[)ur and Jaun[mr ; 
and on the west by Jaunpur, Sultanpur, and Fyzabad. The adjoining sub- 
divisions of surrounding districts are : in Fyzabad, talisil Tanda ; in Gorakli- 
pur, parganahs Dhuria]>ar and Chilliipar of tahsil Bansgaon, and Salem pur 
of tahsil Dcoria : in Ballia, parganahs Fikaiularpur ^Vost" and Bhavlaon 
of tahsil Basra ; iu Ghazipnr, parganah Zaliiirabad of tahsil Koraiitadili, 
Pachotar and ShaJiabad of tah^^l Ghazipnr, and Balmriabad and Kliiinpur 
of lahsil Sayyidpur ; in Jaunpur, two of the tappas (Cliaiidwak ami Pisira) 
of tahsil Karakat, tappa Sareiini and parganah Havoli Jaunpur of talisil 
Jaunpur, and Angli of talisil Kutahan ; an i in Sultanpur, tahsil Kridirpur. 
Azamgarh extends from 25^38' to 26 27' nortli latitude an 1 Iroin 82 ‘Id'* lo 
east longitude.'^ It is of very irregular shape, but may still be saitl to 
form a compact block of country, diagonals drawn thivmgh tlio middle 
of which vary in length from 40 to 65 miles. The total area of ilie district, 
according to the latest official statement, is 2,147’4 square milcM. Jis total 
population, according to the recent census < 1881), is l,604j6r>l, or about 74 7 2 
persons to the square mile. But of area and population full details will bo 
given in Part III. of this notice. 

For purposes of administration, general and fiscal, the district is divided 


Administrative sob- into five tahsils or sub-collectorates. Tlioo are again sub- 
divisioLs. divided into fifteen parganahs. The jurisdictions of civil 

and criminal justice are the two ninmifis with one subordiiKito-judgoship, and 

1 This is the official spcllin", the n»nie miariing “ AVarn’s vide ;>o»/ p. 5. This 

notice is ba«5ed upon the Settlement liepari (i877) by Mr. J. R. Reid, C.S., which is a 
gazetteer in itself, and a niiiie of iufornmtion upon tverythinjr that concerns the district, 
both in its modern and its past history. TJk* standard authorities on each snliject, however, 
bave been consulted, such as Blochmaim’e Ain i-Atdtnri ; Gladwin’s diHo ; Sir II. M. Blliot’s 
Bacea of the Norths \Vcstetn Provinces and his //i.vlor?/ 0 /* India; the Census Reports oi 
1853, 1865, 1872, and IfcSl ; with others too numerous to mciiiion here. The coutiibutioiia of 
local officers have b(reu acknowledge^ in the footnotes and in the jirefa^'C. ^ Sikaiidarpiir 

East belongs to tahsil Bansdih. 3 For the extreme limits of the di.«5trict tljc following 

latitudes and longitudes have beeir kindly supplied by Air. J. li. N. lleunessy, Deputy Super- 


Korth 

South 


J Lat. 

... 26®-26'.50" 

East 

i Lat. 

,, 

1 Long, 

... 82°-,59'-26" 

? Long, 

.. 

( Lat. 

... 2’*® 37'-51" 

West 

( Lat. 


\ Long, 

... 83“-ll'-.'>l" 

) J.OIlg. 

.. 


have been taken from the Indian Atla® • ♦•eel-'- Nob. 87 


These vain 

The luiigiiiide- have been leduced to G. T. S. value *f Madniw liy deducting 1' if 
correction of 2' is icctuircd to reduce to the mo^i recent value of Madras. 


26'’- 12^-5" 
83 ®- 58 '- 69 " 
2f>®'S'-28‘^ 
82^-42'-3r’ 

S E (i ), 88, and 103. 

to which » 



CHANGES IN SUB-D1VI8I0NS< 


the 23 police circles/ respectively. The relative positions of the various tahsils^ 
mnnsi/lsj and i/uinas.; the area, population, and revenue of the tahsils ; and the 
naiiies of tlio sixteenth-cjnturv parganahs from which those tahsils are descend- 
ed; — may bo gathered at a glance from the following table : — 


Tahsil. 

Pargauah. 

Included hy 
the Ain^i-Ak- 
fjtin (D19GJ in 
niuhal. 

Laud 

revenue 

ill 

1881-82.2 

Area iu 

1881. 

1 

Total 

ptjpula- 

In the police ' 

In th« 
civil ju* 

Square 
; miles. 

1 

! 

Acres. 

tion iu 
lb81. 

jurisdiciiou of r isdic* 
j tion of 

_ 1 




Ks. 

1 



I 

! 


beogiion ... 

Deoeaon ... 

Dcogaou 

1,25,693 

1 

199 

1 

388 

• 115,822 

1 

1 

Dcogaou and 
Barda. 

T ® • 

1 -g s . 

biMo 

n'‘iiluhflT)9,., 

Bell la bans ... 

45,087 

61 

216! 39,884 

Tariva. 


Diitj 

Behl Daulal- 
a])ad 

> Nizaina- I 

1,13,242 

127 

441 : 84,^19 

M eh/? agar. 

; 'Jj O 

A/ams: :i r h 
( \ 1 z A 111- 
abad.) 

Niisumiibad 

) bad. ( 

2,93,002 

314 305; 278,611 

1 ! 

i : 

K 0 t w a 1 i, ■ 
Gatnbhirpur, 
Nizamabad, 
nud Sara; 
Mir. i 

1 1 

1 I 

M'Uuil ... 

Muhul .. 

Nopfiiu, and 
jiarts of Aii- 
gli and Sur- 
harpur. ! 

2,19,645 

259 

158 

1C7,C98 

Towai and 
Didarganj. | 

o 

SH 

’x 

Ditto 

Atiauliu ... 

Kuuria .. 1 

95,4 S4| 

116 

100 

96,026 

Atraiilia. 

a 

Ditto 

Rnuiia 

Ivauna 

47, 648' 

60, 

138 

48.422, 

Ahraula. ' 


8i*gn 

bugri ..| 

! ! 

^agri ...; 

i 

1,72,192, 

i 

! 

2?9; 

1 

1 

122 

178,533 

i 

Sagri, Ban-/ 
napar and, 
Kfudrapur. i 


Ditto 

faOJi.ilplir ...1 

CiOjialpur ...* 

43,221 1 

64 

598 

49,844 

Maharajgaiij.! | 

! 'S 

Ditto 

Gilo^l ...| 

1 

Ghosi,Chakc*-i 

Bar. 

1,37,326 

166 

18 

1 25,885 

Didiri a n d 1 
Ghosi. ; | 

I 3 

B 

Ditto 

Natliiipur ...* 

Nalhupur ,. 

71 M5 

121 

521 

93,193 

Madhuban. 


Miili.'iinma- 

chJi.i.l. 

Miiluiiuuia- 1 
bad. ; 

Muhtuiiuiada- 

bad. 

2,60,111 

307 

60 

238,442. 

Muhammad- . | 
ahad. 

1^ 

* Sii. 

Ditto ... 

M.iu N a t-| 
bhaiijau. 

Aluu 

18,537 

22 

371 

21,943' 

Mau. 

1 ° 

I" 

Ditto 

Cliii .oKot ...' 

Chiriakot ... 

69,99l! 

73 

631 

50,557; 

Chiriilkot. 

§ 

ihtto ... 

Karyat Mil- 
lu.* 

KarydtMittu, 

17,33J' 

23 

36 

13,075, 

Juhduagauj. ^ 

1 

Total ... 

... 

... 

17,26,586 

2,147 

293 

l,604,654j 




At the time of the compilation of ih»Ain-i-Akbari the whole of the area 
comprised in the present district of Azamgarh formed part 
sub-divUioiiT. of the siiba of Allahabad and of the sarkars of Jaunpiir 

and GliMzipur. Of the laltor sarkar, however, but one 
parganah— the small one of JBclhabuns- -belonged to the limits of the present 


^ From this estimate the sub!»rdinnt€ jnristliclioiiii of 4 out-posts or fourlh-oluss stations have 
been exclmltul. - The fiKurtJs iii this eolunm arc as supplied by the Collector ; the total 

exceeds that driven in the census rcltirns of 1681 (Foim XXf.) ty Us. J,38a. The diirereuccs 
arc iu parganahs Dcoguon, Gbu&i, Nathupur, and Aluhamiuadabad. 
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district. The new parganahs not found in the Ain-i-Aklari are two only, 
Mahul and AtrauHa. It is only since the cession that Mahul has been designa- 
ted by the name 'parganak ; prior to that period it was known only as a taluki. 
But its existence at all as a fiscal sub-division dates no earlier 
than the middle of the last century, when it came to be re- 
garded as a separate revenue jurisdiction, owing to the large number of tappas 
and estates, — chiefly in parganahs Negun, Angli and f^iirharpur, — that had 
come into the hands of the Saiyid family of Mahul, The ancestor of the 
family was Saiyid Ahsfm, called Akhund Min He is said to have lived in the 
time of the Emperor Akbar, to have come in some official capacity to this 
part of the country, and to have taken up his residence at Saiyidjuir,^ a village 
in the west of the present pargaiiah of Muhul. From his descendant in the 
sixth generation, Sultan Jahan, three branches of Saiyids took their rise. 
To Khdn Jahan and Mokarram Jahan, representing one of these, in 1731, 
some confiscated villages in parganah Surharpur (in Oiulh), which adjoined 
parganah Negun, were assigned under an imperial fai^uuin; and, in 173G, 
a contract for the revenue of tappas Sumbhadih and Kharauuda was entered into 
by Khan Jahdu. These tappas came afterwards to be known as the modern tappa 
of Powai, from the village of that name, where this branch of the family settled 
and threw up a large mud-fort, the ruins of which still exist. But the most pi omi- 
nent member of the family seems to have been Sharasbud Jalian, wlio, undi i tbo 
title of raja of Mahul, held a contract for the revenue of a very largo area in par- 
ganahs Negun and x\ngli. He seems to have attained to considerable influence, 
and in 1750 we find him joining, as zaminddr of Mdlml, in the struggle between 
the Nawab \Vazir (Safdar Jang) and Ahmad Khan Bangasli. After the murder 
of Shamshad Jahan’s son and successor, Didar Jahdn, the ialuka was resumed 
by the Oudh Government, and divided into six zilas? 

The modern parganah of Atraulia owes its origin to the efforts made by the 
Pahvar families to establish talukas. One of these, Balwant 
Sinh, succeeded so far that liis acquisitions were made into a 
separate parganah. This, the modern Atraulia parganah, was chiefly carved out 
of Tilahani, and both names were given to it in the early settlements. One par- 
gauah of the Cliakesar — has been merged in the modern parganah 

of Gliosi. In the early English settlements we find, indeed, 
a third sub-division of the area of these two old parganahs 
of Gliosi and Chakesar under the name of Ialuka Surajpur, but this has now 

* Often spelt and pronomice'i Sfiidpnr. The correct spcllingr is Saiyid-(or Sayyid-)piir. 

» The same word as that used to express the very much larger Uiviaions of iiritish territory 
constituted at the cession. 
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Dcogaon. 


disappeared. If .we exclude M^hul and Deogaon, the tract of country which is 
included within the thirteen parganahs mentioned in column 2 of the statement 
above, probably tallies closely with the tract which bore their names, in 1596, 
and the now extinct parganahs Tilahani and Chakesar. But the third parganah 
of Deogaon tahsil — Bela Daiilatabad —of course appears in the AHn under 
the name of*the Mizamabad parganah, from which it was only severed since the 
commencement of the current settlement Mahul, as we have seen, includes 
portions of Surharpur and Angli, as well as the whole of Negiin; and Deogaon, 
owing to alterations in the boundary between Azamgarh 
and Jaunpur made at the fifth settlement (under Regula- 
tion IX, of 1833‘, differs considerably from that parganah as it stood in 1596, 
and again at the cession in 1801. Chakla Azamgarh was the name by which 
the greater part of the district w’as known when it came under British rule. 

Prior to 1772, the date of the appointment of the first 
chaJdddctr, the parganahs in eluded in it had been in the 
possession of the so-called rajas of Azamgarh, whose history dates from at 
least 1665, when one of thetn, A’zam, founded the present chief town of the 
district, which boars his name. The history of the family will be given here- 
after ; lierc we are only concerned with it .so far as it Avorked changes in the 
nomenclature and constitution of the sub-divisions. Under the first article of 


Chahld Azamgarh. 


the treaty concluded between Nawub Sa’adat Ali Khan and the Governor- 
General on the 10th of November, 1801, chakla Azamgarh, taluka Maliul,^ and 
parganah Man Natbhanjaii were ceded to the East India Company, and were 
included in the new Britisli district of Gorakhpur. 

At the beginning of 1820, parganahs Deogaon, Nizamabad, Mabul, 
Kauria, Tilahani, Atraulia, and Gopalpur were transferred from the Gorakh- 
pur collectorate to Jaunpur ; and parganahs Sagri, Ghosi, Chakesar, Kuraj- 
pur, Bolhdbans, Karyat Mittu, Chiriukot, Muhammadabad, Mau Satbhanjan, 
and Natbupur were tiansferred to Ghazipur. The former set constituted 
the four tahsils of Deogaon, Nizamabad, Mdhul and Koelsa ; the latter those 
of Sagri, Ghosi, Chiriakot and Muhammadabad. Until the present district was 
formed, on the 18th of September, 1832, an Azamgarh deputy collectorate was 
in existence, at least from the 1823. This deputy collectorate consisted 

* Mahul was ceded exclusive of taluka Oril. It may be worth while to note here that 
25 villages belonging to the Fyzabad district are still included in parganah Mahul. Twelve i«f 
these constitute the Oril mahal ; twelve the Uanianpur mahal ; and oue, Usarnha, is a mtih&l 
by itself.* In Atraulia parganah is similarly included one Fyzshad village, Deodih, of par- 
gauah Surharpur. On the other hand there arfe fourteen Azamgarh villages (12 i>f Atraulia 
and 2 of Mahul parganahs) included within the Fyzabad district. Oue would suppobe that 
a rectification of district boundaries might he effected with advantage. 
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of the Jaunpiir part of the area transferred, in 1820, from Gorakhpur, except 
Deogaon.^ Mr. Thomason, who afterwards becpne Lieutenant-Governor, 
was the first collector nominated, and during his incumbency the fifth 
settlement was carried out. The eight tahsils into which the parganahs 
had been distributed in 1820, remained practically unchanged^ until 1861, 
when three of them — the Koelsa, Ghosi, and Chiriakot tahsils-^were abo- 
lished, and the distribution of parganahs became that which is shown in 
the statement on page 3; with the single exception that Bela Daulatabad 
was, as already mentioned, a part of 2)izdmabad, and remained so until quite 
recently. 

Besides the fifteen parganahs, the history of which we have been consi- 
dering, two other parganahs — Bhadaon and Sikandarpur — formed part of the 
Azamgarh district, from its creation until November 1st, 1879. They were then 
transferred from A zamgarh and added to those of the old Ballia sub-division 
of the Ghazipur district, to constitute the present Ballia district. These two 
parganahs are usually referred to as ^ the permanently-settled parganahs of 
Azamgarh,’ in reports and references made to that district as it stood before 
they were severed from it. 

The limits within wliich original civil jurisdiction is exercised by the 
subordinate judge and the two munsifs, are shown in the 
D.strict staff. column of the table on page 3. To the first is 

assigned the single and most southern talisil of Deogaon ; to the Azamgfirh 
munsif the Azamgarh and Mahul tahsils ; and to the Miihainmadabad-Gohna 
munsif those of Muliammadabad* and Sagri, The highest judicial authority 
is the judge, who decides appeals, both civil and criminal, and tries criminal cases 
on commitment from the magistrate. The magisterial and revenue courts are 
those of the magistrate-collector and his subordinate stafi’, consisting as a 
rule of two covenanted officers, two deputy magistrate-collectors, the five 
tahsfldars, and three special^ (native) magistrates. The other principal civil 
officials are the civil surgeon and his native assistant, the district superintendent 
of police, the district engineer, the sub-deputy opium-agent, the deputy in- 
spector of schools, and the postmaster. Azamgarh is a purely civil station, the 
nearest military cantonment being that of Benares, at a distance of about 56 
miles by road. 

'ThiB somewhat obscure period of the district history his beeu very fully treated by Mr. 
Beid, to whose bcitleiiient report (p. 187) th- reader is referred. ^The only change was 

that Man parganah was (apparently at the fifth settlement) transferred from the Chiti&kot to 
the Muhamniudahad tahsil SThe correct name of this tahsil is apparently, Muhani-. 

madabad-Gohna^ but the latter portion of the name has been almost entirely dropped* 
^Bonorary. 
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If anj" shapQ can be assigned to the district, it is that of a rough hexagonal 
Physical features : figure. Included in the Qogra-Qanges Do4b, and therefore 
general appearance, apart of the great Gangetic plain, the surface of the 

country is generally even, except where it is broken by the deep-cut rivers and 

streams that carry off the natural drainage. To the south of the Gogra a 

very gentle slope to the south-east begins, and, conforming to it, the main 

drainage-channels run in an casterl}" and south-easterly direction. Most of 

tlie streams have a running body of w\ater only in tlie rains. The large marshes 

and lakes that dot the surf^ice of the land are the most prominent objects in 

the landscape. No general description of its natural features can be given 

_ . which would be quite applicable to the district as a whole. 

The (li strict may . , , . . ’ 

1)0 (livKicd into two widely different tracts being found within its limits. For 

mam btctions. purpose, liowevor, of this notice two main sections, the 

southern and the northern, may be distinguished. It will be convenient to deal 

with the southern main section first, and in doing so we follow the order adopt 

ed in the settlement report. This southern seciion, then, has tolerably uniform 

features, and belongs to the bungav or up-lying part of the Gangetic plain, the 

geological fonnatiou of which is supposed to have arisen from marine estuary 

deposits.^ Tlio second, or northern, section may be again sub-divided into two 

well-marked varieties, the hangar or iiplying land, and the kachhdr or newer 

iiilavial land of the Chlioti Sarju and Gogra valleys. The difference between 

the haugar of t^'.e northern and southern main sections of the district lies, not 

in the geological formation of the underlying strata, but in their superficial 

features aud in the nature of the prevailing soil. The haclilidr^ on the other 

hand, is of fluvial formation, and only found in the valleys 
Bonn ilary between . . . i mi n 

these north and south of the two rivers just mentioned, llie line oi separa- 

sections, between these main sections is not very distinctly 

marked, but may be said to ruu from west to east, at a distance varying between 
one and five miles south of the Kunwar river and then of the Tons below the 
point of junction of the Kunwar with the latter river. The area of the south- 
ern section is about 925 square miles, and of the northern 1,222. 

The southern section of the district is a series of narrow parallel strips 

of country, which lie longitudinally west and east. These 
The main southern , i i j 

section: a system of are divided from each other by lines or swamp, and, atter 

drainage basins, outlets from the swamps, becoino well defined, by tidlas 

or deep-cut channels. While the drainage lines are in the initial stage of swamp, 

the country in their neighbourhood is, 'during the rainy season, little better 

^ Vide Sbalijahanpar notice, p. 32. 
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than a large shallow lake. As the outlets work eastward and become deeper, the 
country within immediate reach of them is much more rapidly and effectively 
drained. But in the table-land between their deepened beds new catchment 
basins and drainage systems are formed, which also end eventually in ndlas and 
well-defined watercourses. Hence, although the east side of this section of the 
district is on the whole better and more rapidly drained than the west, exten* 
sive marshy tracts are not wanting there also. 


During the hot season these swamps are dry or nearly so, but in the rainy 
consisting of Season, when, as we have seen, they spread over consider- 
Bwamps areas, the land along their edges and within reach of 

them is largely sown with rice, while beyond the depth at which cultivated rice 
can grow there is generally a fringe of wild rice {tinni) and rushes (warot). 
From the swamps the surplus water flows off sluggishly, and is further impeded 
by the irrigation dams which at short intervals have been thrown across. Dur- 
ing the hot months tlie swamps completely dry up, except that a little water 
usually remains in the deep holes in front of these dams ; and in these the fish 
lodge, until the water becomes shallow enough for them to be easily caught. 
The deep channels (ndlas) in w’hich tho outlets from tlie swamps end contain 
a running stream only in the rainy season. The chief drainage lines (swamps 
and streams) that traverse this portion of the district are the Gangi, the Udanti, 
the Dona, the Besu, the Loni, the Mangai, and the Bhainsahi. They are 
and their outlets, merely mentioned here; the proper place for describing 
the ndlaM. their courses will be amongst the rivers and streams in a 

future paragraph. Nor is it necessary here to do more than refer to the exist- 
ence of the more extensive depressions which may be termed lakes <tdl ^ and 
are distinct features in the country. Their names and some account of them 
will be given later on. 

Even in this tract, which may be called a system of swamps and streams, 
Upper portion of the upper portions are fairly well raised, and the higher 
the drainage basins. spots have naturally been selected for the sites of villages 
and hamlets. Near them are usually found traces and scattered plots of land 
on which ordinary crops can be raised and groves planted, but these tracts are 
never very extensive. They gither run into low-lying ground, which is gene- 
rally ent up into rice fields, or they are interrupted by waste tracts, which, 
although on much the same level as themselves, are from the excess of saline 
matters in the soil useless for cultivation. These all but treeless tracts of 


waste and rice-land present during the hot months a very uopleasing, desolate 
landscape. 
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In the lower parts of the drainage basins— in the east of parganah Deo- 
liower portion oi g&on, in parganah Belbab&ns, in the south of parganabs 
fbe drainage basins. Kary&t.Mittu and Ohiri&kotj and in the south-east of par- 
ganah Mufaamniadabad — we find fewer marshes and rice-lands; the tracts upon 
which the various spring and autumn crops are cultivated are more continuous ; 
hamlets are more numerous and nearer to each other; and the country is better 
wooded. This improved aspect results naturally from the better and more rapid 
drainage of this part of the country; but the area thus favorably situated forms 
only a small proportion of the whole southern section of the district. In parts 
of it, too, where reh has exuded and where ravines have cut up the surface, 
removing the upper fertile soil, barren tracts are found. A pleasing example of 
perseverance in overcoming difficulties is afforded by the treatment of these 
ravine lands. The agriculturist seeks, by throwing embankments across the 
ravines, to stop the flow of the drainage, and this serves the double purpose of 
checking the erosion of the uplands and storing a supply of water for irrigation. 
Behind the embankments, in all except unfavorable seasons, fair crops, mostly 
of rice, reward the industry of the people. 

Turning to the northern section we find, as already stated, two distinct 

The ijortliern sec- country, the bdngar or old alluvial deposits — differ- 

tion consists of two ing only ou the surface from the southern main section 
distinct tracts . just described — and the AacAAdr or newer alluvium. The 

forinvT occupies, contiQUously, the whole of the west side of this northern sec- 

(1) The bdngar Centre of it except the north margin. It 

also occupies a portion of the east of the section, but a stretch 
of kachhdr country, from 3 to 5 miles in breadth, cuts off the north-eastern cor- 
ner of the bdngar tract from the rest. This detached piece of hangar contains 
most of parganahs Ghosi and Katbdpur and a small bit of parganah Muham- 
madabad. Tlie niain himgar tract, which throughout its entire length abuts 
upon the southern section of the district, contains two entire parganahs, At- 
raulia and Kauria, and parts of six others — namely, Mahul, Nizdmabad, Mu- 
hammadabad, Mau Natbhanjan, Sagri, and Gop&lpur. 

The northern part of the district is not, like the southj divided into natural 
Ito drainage sys- sections of regular form. The chief drainage channels in it 
tern and atreams Ungri, the Majhui, the Tons, the Silani, 

the Suksui, the £ayAr, the Ghhoti Sarju, the Fharai, the fiasnai, and a name- 
less chain of narrow shallow swamps which drains the centre of parganah Sagri. 
These will be more particularly described hereafter. With the exception of 
the Sagri swainps and the upper swampy pkrts of the Ungri, Silani, Suksui, 

2a 
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JEigr&r, Pharai and Basnai ndlas, all tlta dtainaga ohannela o£ tbla of 
- distriet bare wdl-defin«d deep-out ohannels. 

Hie swamps with which the streMOs just named are (xnineoted are net 
so extensive as those in tiie south part of the district ; nor in the nplands be- 
and its lakes and tween die main channels are the marshes and lakes so na- 
vantie** merons and large as they are there. The only lakes thM 

need be named are the Eoilk and Kasila-Oarsilk lakes in parganah H&hnl, the 
Blaiii and DBhi&-Birna lakes in parganah Atrauli&, the Ar& lake on the bor- 
dmu of parganahs Eanria and Atraulia, the Telhn&n lake on the borders 
of parganahs Eanrid and Niz&mabad, and the M4aobhil lake in- parganah 
Ghosi. The chain of swamps in parganah Sagri, althongh it spreads out in 
a few places into shallow marshes or lakes, is generally narrow, with strips of 
rice-luid along its margins and general cultivation behind them. Its outlets, 
whiidi debouch into the Tons, are deep ravines or ndlos ; hot the branch 
of it wluch opens into the Cbhoti Saiju is not much above the level of that 
otr eatn. The drainage of the highlands between the various channels mostly 
passes off directly into them, and the country in the vicinity of the larger 
of them — the Eunwar, Majhni, Tons, Silaiii, and Eay4r->i8 much cut up by 
ravines. 

The kachhdr country or new alluvium consists of two portions; (a) the stretch 

Th A ehhdr country — mentioned in the description of the northern 

(8) e oe . ge(^Qij as interrupting the continuity of its Wnjror eastwards 
—which comprises parts of five parganahs, Gop&lpnr, Sagri, Ghosi, Muham- 
madabad and Man K&tbhanjan ; and {b) a tract on the Gogra on the north 
fisoe of parganahs Ghosi and Nathupur. These portions may be conveniently 
dbtingnisbed as the kaehhdr of the Cbhoti Sarju and of the Gogra respec- 
tively. In both cases the passage from the upland or old allnvinm to the kaek- 
Ur or new alluvium is marked by the bank of greater or less height and bluff- 
aeSB whieb forms the boundary line between them. 

In the better raised parts the general aspect of the conotry, the hamlets 
General aspect of groves, do not differ ranch from those of the bingesrf 
the AaeAMr. in parts liable to inundation, or in which the soil is 

sandy and poor, the hamlets are small, scattered, and poor-looking. Though 
there is very little tisar, prqperly so called, in the iaehhir, the tracts of waste 
are very extoinve, both in those parts that adjoin the Gogra and in those at 
a distance from it.* In the latter are downs of light sandy soil which cauttHrt 
bear constant cropping, and which the people most allow to lie fiithiw foe 
*ilsi and km/uar seldom oeenr in the deposits of which the iacUSr sSanMh. 
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ocmsiderable periods. In the former are wide sandbanks (diydtda)^ much ot 
wbieh is covered irith long grass and tamariski and their liability to destme* 
tion by the river (as well as4heir inaccessibility in the season of floods) keeps 
them from having a settled population. These sandbanks are nearly altoge** 
ther destitute of trees ^ the land being too water-logged in tb^ rains and the 
soil too loose to support them. 

But each division of the kachhdr requires a separate description. What 

has been called the kachhdr of the Ohboti Sarju begins in 
TliB kachhdr eovm^ ^ /. i ® 

try about the Chhoti tne north-west corner of the district in parganah Gopftlpur, 

Qopilpur, P^rgftnah front of the little town of Mahdrajganj. It comprises, 
first, the north parts of parganahs Gopalpur and Sagrf, and 
lies between the bdngar of those parganahs on the south and the main channel 
of the Gogra on the north. Its average breadth in this part is about five 
and a half miles. The watercourses by which it is traversed are in direct 
communication with the Gogra. These are the Gadhaia, which joins the 
Chhoti Sarju at the commencement of the latter’s course in the Gogra 
valley after it has left the uplands, and several other branches of the 
Gogra, into one of which the Chhoti Sarju is itself for a short distance 
absorbed. On the emergence of the Chhoti Sarju as a separate stream 
^ . in the north of parganah Sagri, it keeps along the mar- 

gin of the bdngar country of that parganah, and, when 
about two-thirds across the parganah, it throw^s off a branch called the Badrauw&n, 
which Hows north-east into the Gogra. These streams will be again referred to, 
later on, in the paragraphs describing the rivers, and all that need be further said 
here about them is, that between the Gogra and the Chhoti Sarju arc many 
remains of old river-beds, most of which are silted up, but some contain water 
in the rainy season. There are also many wider shallow depressions in the 
^ surface of country. These lie either close under the hangar or immediately 
behind the raised bank of the Chhoti Sarju. They are below the highest 
flood-level of the stream ; and when it rises they are filled with water, which 
finds its way into them through numerous little inlets and watercourses. 

On the east side of parganah Sagri the kachhdr country turns in a soutb- 

aod In parganahs south-east direction between the bdngar portion of parga- 

Sagri, Muhammadabad and Man on the one side, and 

Matt Ndibhaujan. of parganah Ghosi and the detached north-east corner of 

parganah Muhammadabad on the other. The average breadth of this part of 

^Diydrd (or ddwara) ia a diminutive from Sanskrit dwfjja, an island, and means a sand- 
bank formed by a river, which frequently becomes vsufflciently consolidated to be cultivable, 
but is always liable to be carried away agsin by a change in the course of the river. 
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’p h between three and four miles. After the biforcation of the Badranwla 
'‘Ud Ch^oti Saijiif the latter flows southward in a somewhat irregular course 
through flie kadihAr country. Here also traces ofcold river-beds abound, soi^e 
silted up, others still deep. But this part of the kaehhdr enjoys comparative 
immunity from inundation. The whole kachhir country is probably formed 
from deposits of the Gogra, left by that river when its main stream, or a large 
branch of it, flowed more to the south than the present diannel. Among the 
most remarkable features of this tract are the three great lakes that lie within 
it : these will be described in a subsequent paragraph. 

. The kackhdr of the Gogra lies in the north of pargauahs Ohosi and Kathd- 
The AachkOr of ^ the east of the tract just described, and has very 
Ibe Gogra. similar characteristics. There can be no doubt that it also 

was formed of deposits left by the Gogra, as the channel of that river at vari- 
ous periods of its history shifted northwards or became diminished in size. 
The highest parts of this tract are generally found along or near the river. Be- 
tween these higher lands near the river and the bank that marks the termination 
of the hangar uplands, there is a gradual slope back from the river to a line of 
depression under the bdngar. Part of this depressii>n generally contains water, 
at least in the rainy reason, and in the middle of Nathupur the depression 
widens out into a large lake— the Ratoi Tal — which is connected with the Gogra 
by an outlet to the eastward, known as the Haha. These, however, will be fur- 
ther described later on. * 

The average height of the district above sea-level is 255 feet ; and the 
following are the principal Great Trigonometrical Survey 
stations in the district, with the latitude aud longitude of 
each aud the height above mean sea-level 


Heights. 


TshsO. 

Name of station. 

Latitude. 

Longitude. * 

Height in feet. 

T' — 

Bsgri 

#•« 

BilirfSganj 

1 

1 

SS'-IS'-O-ST* 

ea'-is'-fs-is" 

292-50 

ratio 


Bani&p&r 


8«®-16'-7 7S* 

88°-86'-S»«'' 

269-07 

Mtihamniadabad 


Bhadir 


26®-6'.19-87" 

83®-Se'-*5 82" 

2SS 

Ditto 

M* 

Gbit Bisrain 

••• 

SS®-64'-S-8S'' 

88®-26'-.8 68'' 

27426 

Ditto 

••• 

Samenda 


S6®-0'-S3»7" 

e3“.I5 -67-83" 

.285*26. 

Deogaoa 


Bbarakpar 


9S*-60'-8'7a" 1 

i 

83’-ie -WM" 

226 
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No records of the highest and lowest levels in the district can be given, ^ but the ' 
foUovring bench-i^arks may be mentioned^ : — 


• 

Bench-mark. 

Height in feet 
above Karachi 

Position of levelling stalt 


mean sea-level. 

Gi^eotor*. eonrt^hooBe, 

263*76 

On middle of floor of north verandah. 

Station ^nreh, W.-N.-W. entrance, 

253*60 

1 

On top of sill, near its 8. S. W. end. 


We may now briefly describe the soils of which the several divisions of the 


district consist. Beginning with the south we find what 
Soils: (l) in the , 

south*- are called argillaceous or clay soils ; it is only m the better- 

drained portions of this section that loam and sandy soils are at all prevalent Of 
clay soils the chief varieties arc 1 viatiydr^ a clean grey or bluish-grey soil con- 
taining little organic matter; (2) karail^ a black soil containing more organic 
^matter than the last ; and (3) kabsa^ a w’hitish or yellowish grey soil, which 
apparently contains an injurious excess of certain saline matters.^ 

The distribution of thes^^ varieties of soil is not very regular. But of the 
distribution of the last it may be said that it is generally to be found on the 
varieties Confines of the raised waste tracts; and of the second, that 

it, rather than matiydr, is to be found in the deeper or central portions of the 
depressed rice lands. The soil of the cultivated lands round and near the 
hamlets has long since, from the application of manure, been worked up into 
loam ; but it still retains to a considerable degree its natural stiff or heavy 
character. The rice-bearing tracts are unmanured and receive comparatively 
Kttle tillage ; cultivation, therefore, has not much changed the natural texture 
of their soil. 

The clay soils of Azamgarh have the characteristics of clay soils all the 
•ad their chiracter- world over. They at first take in moisture slowly and need 
»tic8— ^ copious supply of water to soften them. When softened 

they are plastic, and when saturated sticky; they yield up their moisture slowly 
and, as they become dry, shrink and crack. Of the varieties named above, 
harail is the most sticky and shrinks most, and matiydi^ is the most plastic ; 
while kab%a is softened with a smaller supply of water, dries sooner and cracks 

> Kindly eupplied by Mr. J. B. N. Hennessey, Depnty SuppriiiteDdent» Trigonometrical 
Branch, Survey of India. From a report by the Collector, it would appear that Bbadir is no 
longer kept up as a station and that the site has been built upon. ^ Among these saline 

fnatters are compounds of sodium and probably a soluble salt of au oxide or other compound of 
iron. The supposition that iron enters into its composition is supported by the 6ct that 
about the toots of rioe crops grown upon some ^a6ia soils tinny fermgluoos-looldng deposits 
are often found (settlement report, p. 4). 
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i||HiG^.J«88 ihan the other two. la fertilUy iobta ie niiudi infedor to 
iffid toroid. 

% 

In the northern section of the district the prevailing soil is loam, a miicture 

ana Win the north chiefly sand. The people knowiias 

haUundar^ and there is a very light variety called bciuu The 
origin of both these words' Is evidently 6d2u, sand. But clay soils and rioe- 
lands are found also in the northern section, although in smaller areas. The 
last are met with in and near the swamps and lakes. There are much more 
extensive stretches of cultivation in the north than in the south, and the blanks 
of waste-land are smaller ; while the country is studded with hamlets and welh 
. wooded with mango-groves. 

Considered with reference to their crop-bearing capacities, the soils of the 

CUsaifleation of <iivided into two great classes— the rice-lands 

flolUai crop bearers {kidru dhanao^ dhankar) and those bearing spring and other 
into (l) rice land .. „ i .u o a • • i j j i i 

crops {jiatyinsl^. In the first is included the land on which 

rice alone is the staple crop ; to the second belongs that used for early autumn, 

sugarcane and winter crops. There is some rice-land which is treated as 

harjins land ; but it consists of small patches lying round little hollows within 

the hafjins area, or of fields where the two classes of land meet. But, as a rule, 

rice-land is treated as a distinct class of land from the better raised tract upon 

which other crops are raised. Within the rice area the quality of the land 

varies with the natural character of the soil and the water-supply. Clean clays 

(matiffdr and karail) yield the best crops, but the stickiness of one of them 

(karail) makes the planting out of the crop a somewhat arduous operation. 

inferior rice soils are those which are mixed with reh salts, and being gene- 
rally on high level sufter from want of water. In the hafjins area the distinc- 
. and ca) harjinB tion which the people draw is between (a) the land round 
p«r*aDd between the hamlets, which receives regularly the best 
fpdo. labor and manure available and is called pevy and (6) that 

wl^ich consists of the outlying fields and is called pdlo. These terms are not 
"imNripwlly applied to hoftjins land only; but in some parts, especially in the south 
of district, the harjins land is spoken of generally as pdr, the oUier term, 
fdloy being applied to the rice-land. This, however, is not the case in the up- 
lying conntiy, where pdlo mean| harjins lands at a distance from the hamlets* 
Per correspmids to the hdra and gauhdni of the central and upper Dokh 

^ In the settlement refiort it is baltundar ^ ; the word is given in Elliot's Snppl. Qlosa, 
hsUmndar and may be trawated * comely sand ' ; halui means simply * sandy ' and eorrei* 
ponds to the bkSrot Bohllkhand (see Shfthjsbaopar notice, p. 7). ^ All sorts Sl 

crops. 
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^werterijt Otidfa) tbe gotw or g(And KcAjamai^ of eastern Ondh and the hhinoa 
of Bondelkhand. Hr is Hindi for the trunk and main branches of a tree, 
while pilo or palair is said to mean the outlying shoots. They seem therefore 
to be used metaphorically as names for soils, the hamlet being regarded as the 
stem. The term pdlo is also found in the neighbouring districts of eastern 
Oudh, where an Arabic equivalent, /ard,’ is also commonly used to express the 
worst class of land, the rent of which is sometimes paid in kind or by a low 
money*rent. In this district the middle chias of land, elsewhere known as the 
second circle or manjha (majha)^ is not represented, but to compensate for this 
there are numerous subdivisions in each of the two main classes, as, for instance, 
hairdr, the name given to market-garden land,^ 

According to the recent census Azamgarh included in its area, in 1881, 
BsTren watte, square miles of barren land.® In this, however, three 

S«ar, re/i, &c. kinds of barren lands are shown— waste 177,169 acres), 

lands covered with water (132,972 acres), and sites of towns and villages (35,293 
acres). It is with the first kind, the waste of 276*8 square miles, that we are 
here concerned.® These waste tracts are generally on a comparatively high 
level, and during the dry months the saline efflorescence called reh covers the 
ground with a puffy crust of brownish dust. Even whore it does not coat the 
surface, the soil may be infected with it. Such lands bear no more useful 
vegetation than a brownish-colored grass known as daarailiy the sharp points of 
whose leaves, like prickles, protrude tbroiigh the efflorescence. But other causes 
than reh must besought to explain tho great extent of waste lands; among 
these may be counted the action of the drainage channels in removing the 
upper fertile soil. There is little land in the waste tracts which has a really 
clean soil; and that little consists of small detached pieces, easily recognised by 
the dark green, comparatively strong grasses with which they are covered. 

The general name of ti^ar is applied to the waste, whether infected with reh 
or not; but it is a mistake to assume that all the waste is irreclaimably barren. 
In proof of this we have the well-known fact that patches of ground on which 

1 Of Arabic derivation, signifying •* paying a cash rent,” as opposed to ‘rent in kind’ 
(which was paid on poorer and uncertHin laod’s). ^ It is not meant that these 

terms are confined to the tracts mentioned. * Fard primarily means a written 

■tatement or list and fardikdshi is a common expression for a statement of a tenant’s cultivation. 
The three terms of Arabic derivation are j«rmat, havdi, and /arda. The first has been explained 
In the note above ; kauli is evidently from Aon/, an agreement, and signifies land commanding a 
money rent according to agreement. * l^ttlement report, p. 212. ® The Adminis- 

tration Report of the Board of Revenue for )8eO-si (i2S8/a«/i) gives a slightly smaller total 
barren area, or 689*7 square miles ,* tbe details given in the text are taken from this report and 
make np the total just given. * ihe proportion of barren to total area is very large in 

Asamgarh as compared with Bast! and Gorakhpur, the other two tempurariiy-settled districts 
of the Benares division. Gorakhpur had only 641*9 square miles of barren area oat of a total 
Of 4fiWl ; BastI has 609*9 out of 8|762*8 1 while Asamgarh had 640*7 oat of 2,147*4^ 
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during the dry season rek exudes will, if cropped with rice, produce in favors 
nble years nearly as good an outturn as the cleaner soil in thpir neighbourhood* 
The reason of this is that the salts of rehj which appear on the surface during 
the hot season, are carried below the surface in the rains, and the crop is not 
poisoned by them so long as the land is kept flooded. But when such land fs 
used for crops other than rice, the poisonous influence of the reh is effectual in 
preventing germination, so that the plots thus infected appear as barren, 
leprous-looking blanks in the midst of the cultivation* 


The lisar plains in the hangar ^ or old alluvium, of the northern section of 
the district are chiefly found in the tracts where the drainage channels take 
their rise ; but a considerable proportion of the waste in this tract is accounted 
for by the ravine land along the Tons and other streams. Some of this land is 
stiir covered with trees, and in such places erosion of the nplands by ravines 
has been considerably restricted. It has also been checked by judicious terrac- 
ing in some places, where cultivation extends nearly to the stream^s bank, and 
elsewhere by the constrnction of embankments. But the country near the 
stream has been in many instances altogether denuded of soil, exposing beds 
of kankar (nodular limestone) or of hard, brown, barren clay. 

In pasture lands the district seems to be very doflcient. Except 

^ during the rains and in the alluvial tracts near the 

Pastures 

Gogra, there is very little grazing and the oattle 
bare- all to be stall-fed. . In the few places where dbik {Butea fron- 
doia) still remains they are a little better off for pastnre than elsewhere. 
As we have seen above, there are few woodlands properly so called. Near 
the Tons and other streams there are still a few woods of 
parda or dkdk, aihor, akol, babul and other trees. Near the 
hamlets in the north of the district mango-groves abound ; in the cultivated 
tracts of the upper portions of the drainage-basins in the south of the district 
^es and groves are more sparsely planted than in the lower portions 
of the same tract; while worst off for trees are the kaehhdr tracts in the 
north. The whole area under groves in 1880-81 is returned at 24,740 
acres, of which 329 acres are shown as cultivated. Jungles occupied 56,082 
acres, all shown as covered with trees or bushes, except 14 acres of grass- 
jungle. 

In the bdf^ar part of the district water is met at from 12 to 20 feet frmy 
the surface in the dry months of the year, and in the ramj 
season at a still higher level ; but the farther coosidentioti 


«nd woodlands. 


.The water-lereL 
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the subject; of the water-level may be conveniently postponed to the part 
of this notice whete the wells in common use will be described.^ 

We pass on, therefore, to the description of the rivers and streams of the 
RiTora and district. These are, in the northern section, beginning on 
streams. west — where We have placed the line of separation be-< 

tween the two main sections of the district — the Kunwar, the Ungri, the 
Uajhni, the Tons, the Silhani, the Suksui, the Kayar, the Clihoti Sarju, the 
Basnai, the Pharai, the Haha and the Gogra. Besides these there are 
many minor ndlas, such as the Pika in the north of Atraulia, the Gadbaia in 
the north of Gopalpur, tlio Badrauwan in the north of Bagri, the Dighi, 
Tamarhi and Dogani in the east of Sagri and west of Ghosi parganahs, the 
Tisui and Pauti, affluents of lakes, and others not named in any published 
7 nap. In the south section of the district are, beginning at the south, the 
Gangi, the UJanti, the Dona, the Besu, the Loni, the Mangai, the Larui and 
the Bhainsahi. 

Although included in the above list, the Gogra ( Glidgru)^ can be 

^ called one of the rivers of the district. It forms the^istriefc 

boundary on the north, as already mentioned ; but, exeept 
a few minor ndlus in the north, such as the Badrauwan and Haha, none of the 
drainage of the district falls into it. It is probable that at one time itefl^vedT 
along the north face of the uplyiag land of the Gop&Ipur and Sagri pai4^iahd, 
and that then a large branch of it, if not the main channel itself, flowed*sq^uth- 
eastwardly in the channel of the present Chhoti Sarju*^ towards the,Gafges* 
No recent survey of the river on either bank in its course along^t^j^ district 
has been made, and, as it is constantly changing its channel, ^j^t ij^0t possible 
to define its course with any approach to accuracy. According to the map 
prepared at thii recent settlemeut, the entire length of boundary made by the 
river does not exceed 40 miles as the crow flies. It enters the Azamgarh 
district near the village of Pikar (in the Fyzabad district^ in north latitude 
26° 22' and "east longitude 83° 9'.^ 

Its valley® varies in breadth in front of the' Azamgarh district from two- 
fifths of a mile to ten miles. The former distance is the width of its channel 
between Dohri in Azamgarh and Barhal in Gorakhpur. The river here flows 
through a comparatively narrow gorge in the old alluvium, the hankar reefs in 
which preserve the banks from destruction. The stream is thus confined to a 

* See Part II., post, ® As to its derivation from Gharghara (Satisk.) vide Gaz., VI.< 

506. » The Gogra is known also as the Great Sarju iind hh the Heoha or Dehwa. 

♦ Corrected in longitude by + l' 9", as noted on paip 2. * that is, ihe strip of country 

of distinctly fluviatlle origin through which it U •ws. 

3a 
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tingle dbannel and prevented from moving to one aide or the other. This is, id 
The gorge at Doh- course in frorit of Azamgarh in 

which the channel is persistent Everywhere else the river 
has to deal, at least on one side, with the soft sandy deposits which it has itself 
formed. When in 8ood an enormous volume of water passes down the Gogra, 
and in most parts of its course there are at that time minor channels current 
in addition to the main one. It is easy to understand, therefore, that in a period 
Changes in the years the main stream oscillates a good deal within the 
channel. , valley. The stream sometimes shifts suddenly into one of 

the minor channels, but generally, if there is diliivion of the banks, changes in 
the channel are gradually worked out. At the present time the area in this 
district within which the river oscillates is from two to six miles in breadth ; 
but it seems scarcely passible to trace with certainty the causes that provoke 
its changes* 

The facts stated above seem to show the futility of the attempts that have 
Futility of attempts recent years been made to turn the river at some points 

to turn the Gogra. jjj district Obstacles put down in the riveris bed, 
where it runs through its own deposits, will either bo disregarded by it or 
avoided by a slight deviation to one side or the other. If, on the other hand, 
the river is running against solid hangar deposits, these rarely reqnire aic( in 
resisting it ; or, if nnable to resist it, they are not likely to become so by afay 
help m can aflFord to give them. The way in which, in some instances, the 
credit due to the kankar reefs of the old allavium in stopping the encroachments 
of the stream has been given to s<il stakes ^nd bamboo faggots is amusing, to 
say the least of it. Moreover, it is necessary to hear in mind that a change 
either natural or enforced, in one part of the river’s course may be very tent 
poary and have an injnrions effect in some other part. 

The deposits of the Gogra are mostly sand. The clay silt which i 
throws down ooonrs chiefly in small patches, has never much depth, anc 
is genertdly deposited in depressions. The sediment left by the floods, 
mostly sand-laden, whidi sometimes spread over large areas of the bet 
ter-riused lands in the valleys, is often very injurious. Begarding thi 
recent action of the Gogra Mr. Beid wrote, in 1877, as follows 
“Becenfly the Gogra showed some tendency to return to its old oh snme 
The recent action close to the bdngar country. Daring three or font year 
*i the Gogra, preWons to 1872 it cut away a good deal of Uie high lane 

1 Settlement report, p, if. 
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on its edgOi and topping the bank, its spill-water spread across the country to 
the southward; cohering the surface with sand and leaving the seeds of what 
soon became a dense jungle of high grass and tamarisk. To this is due the 
small proportion of cultivated land in the kachhdr of the Qogra. Three or 
four deep ndlas also were excavated by it in the same direction. Through these 
large rapid streams flowed into the Ratoi Tal; and oat again into the Gogra by 
the H&h&. The deeper parts of the lake have become shallower from the depo*- 
sits of silt thrown down by the current, while a large area on the west and north 
sides of the lake has been covered with sand and raised above its ordinary flood- 
level.*’ Daring the last three years the river has been rising above its banks, 
and the efiect has been to slightly diminish the area of the district^ 

The river is used very little for irrigation, and in places whirlpools render 
Irrigation and na- navigation dangerous for country boats ; but it is still, 
vigation. probably always will be, more or less of a highway, 

both westward and eastward, for the carriage into the north half of the district 
of food-grains, salt, tobacco and some other kinds of merchandise. The largest 
tonnage of vessels used is stated by the Oollector to be 1,000 maunds. The im- 
port trafflc is still very considerable, but the traffic eastward is less than it was 30 
or 40 years ago : the reasons for this will be more conveniently given when we 
consider the trade of the district.* It is sufficient here to note that few boat* 
Uion of Dohri and the other river ports now travel beyond Patna, whereas most 
of the older men will bo found to have made in former days many voyages to 
Calcutta. 

The Chhoti Sarjiv'^ rises in the Fyzabad district and traverses the 

north-west corner of Azamgarh, passing nearly through 
The Chhoti Sana, , ^ i- r, ^ 

the centre of parganah Atraulia. Jb or about live miles it 

is the boundary between Kauria parganah of this district and the Fyzabad 
district, and (if the settlement map may be trusted; it is joined by the Qadhaia 
ndZa, which is a small branch of the Gogra, at the point where its course 
turns from nearly due east to south. After this junction the united stream 
is still called the Chhoti Sarju, but is in reality a subordinate branch of 
the Gogra. For some way it runs close under the hangar country of par- 
ganah Gop&Ipur ; and the country between it and the main stream of the 
Gogra is intersected by several branches of the latter river. These, as well 
as the Chhoti Sarju, are nearly dry daring seven or eight months of the 

' Note by Mr. J. G. Laldman, Officiating Collector, 28th September, 1882. * See Part 

III., po9U • Tb© Uoal vowels of both words are pronounced long and the name, to be quite 

correct, should be spelt Chhoti Sarjfi. To avoid Excessive correction of proofs final vowels are 
usually printed without the long mark over them, as the reader will doubtless have noticed. 
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yeai*^ but m the rainy season they are all large navigable streams. Tam* 
ing northward, the Chhoti Sarju is, at Chapri on the confines of parganah 
Gopttpar, absorbed (as already mentioned in the description of the jfcaoMdr 
conntry) into one of the largo dbannels of the Qogra. But at Earkhia, a little 
way east of Ohapri, it again emerges from the Gogra, and keeps along the 
margin of the hangar country of parganah Sagri. After flowing for about two- 
thirds of the w^idth of the parganah, a branch called the Badranw&n is thrown 
off in a north-east direotipn towards the Gogra. Of late years the Badranw&n 
has become a larger and deeper channel than, after the bifarcation, is the 
Cflihoti Sarju itself, and it carries back to the Gogra a large share of the water 
that leaves the latter at Karkhia, The country near the Gogra is still inter- 
sected by subordinate branches of the river; while that lying backfroip it, about 
the Chhoti Sarju and the Badrauw^au, contaius many remains of old river-beds, 
in some of which there is a flow of water in the rains. At Sahroj, a short 
, ^ way above the town of Man, the I Chhoti Sarin is joined 

Chhoti Sarju and by the Tons, and thereafter, down to its junction with 
the Ganges near Ballia, it is known as the Sarju.' 
Below^Sahroj, it contains a stream of running water at all seasons : above it, 
the bed is dry or contains only stagnant w^ater during the dry months of the 
year. 

This river is little used for irrigation, but the methods adopted, by means 
Irrigation andna- embankments, for obtaining water from tliis and the other 
Tigation. streams of the district will be fully described in the proper 

place.^ It is navigable only during the rains, and for a short time after it, by 
small vessels with a tonnage of from one to four hundred mannds. The nature 
and extent of the traflBc will bo found detailed in the part of this notice which 
is concerned with the trade of the district,® 

The Tons,* which is the chief of the remaining streams, takes its rise many 
The Tons miles beyond the Azamgarh frontier, in the west of the Fyza- 

bad district. It flows parallel with the Gogra till it enters 
4he district, 6 miles north-east of Mahul: it is soon after joined by the Majhui on 
the borders of the Kizdrnabad parganah, and it flows thence in a very tortuous 
course for about 35 miles south-east to the station of Azamgarh: it then runs 
north-east for 8 miles to Birman in the south of Sagri parganah, and thence 
south-east past Mubammadabad to its junction with the Chhoti Barju. The 

> X'ide Gh&zipnr notice. > See Part fl , post > See Fart ill , post ^ In the 

Oudh Gazetteer (1., 407) the Tons is said to be formed by the confluence of the BZio! and the 
Idadha with the Majhui, and is said to form the boundary between Fyzabad and Solt&npur 
districts. Unless there is another stream of the last name not marked on the map, the shove 
statement must refer to the junction of the Majhui and Tons in the Azamgarh diatriot. 
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united stream tlien flows south-south-east through parganah Mau N^tbhanjan, 
and again for a short distance through parganah Muhammadabad; it finally 
passes out into the Ghazipur district ; and, after flowing through and along the 
north of that district, finds its way into the Ganges in the south of Ballia. 
Below the junction the river is known as the Chhoti Sarju or simply Sarju. The 
only other places of importance on its banks, besides those mentioned above, are 
the towns of Niz&mabad and Mau. 

For four or five months in the year the stream is said to be large enough 
to bear bopts of over 100 inauuds burden, but the traffic is very slight. In the 
hot weather the river is fordable in places. The banks are steep and hence the 
water is little used for irrigation. 

The Kunwar, the Ungri, the Majhui, the Silani, the Suksui and the Ka- 
yar are all afH ients of the Tons, and join it before it enters 
and it9 tribntaricfl. Muhammadabad parganah. The Kunwar and Majhui form 

a short way beyond the confines of Azamgarh ; the Ungri (which joins the 
Majhui about 4 miles above the junction of the latter with the Tons) and such 
of tlie other drainage-channels of the northern section of the district as ulti- 
mately join the Tons take their rise within the district. The courses of*theso 
streams, however, will be sufficiently apparent from the map prefixed to this 
notice. Besides those affluents of the Tons there is a nameless chain of narrow 
shr.l'ow swamps draining the centre of parganah Sagri, and already mentioned 
in the description of the northern main section of the district. This chain has 
two outlets into the Tons and one into the Cithoti Sarju. 

Between the Chhoti Sarju and the Gogra are two streams, the Pharai 
The Pharai and Basnai, which form within the Azamgarh district and 

Basnai. drain the north-east corner of it (parganahs Nathdpur and 

Ghosi). All three ran into, or connect themselves with, the Gogra, but beyond 
the boundaries of the Azamgarh district. 

Tho drainage system of the southern section of the district consists, as 
Small Btreama of already mentioned, of swamps and the streams that form 
their outlets. In the settlement report they are designated 
* lines of swamp and nd!d Three of these, known as the Gangi, Beau 
and Mangai, reach back into the Jaunpur district, or at least to the ex- 
treme west of this district ; all the others arc formed within Azamgarh. Into 
the Besu flows the lioni on the borders of this district ; the Bona and TJdanti 
unite on the borders and the joint stream falls into the Besu a little to the east- 
ward in the Gbdzipar district. Thus all these linos (except tho Gdngi, Mangai 
and Bhainsahi) may be said to be affluents of the Besu. Tho Bhainsahi joins the 
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Ghhoti Saiju beyond the district boundary.' Only the Gfingi, Besu and Mangai 
have independent courses of any great length in the Ghfizipur district : the 
two former fall into the Ganges and the last joins the Sarju to the west of the 
town of Ballia.^ 

The hydrography of this part of the country is still to a great extent 
dependent upon the survey made in 1835-36, and when a new survey is under^ 
taken doubtless many minor changes will be disoovered, the existence of which 
aauAot now be ascertained. 

The above are all the streams of any importance, but there are numerous 

^ ^ ^ smaller drainage lines in connection with the lakes, which 

Lal&es and marshes. . . ’ 

we now’ proceed to describe. In the southern main section 

of the district the larger depressions are known as the Kot dl, Jamu&wan, and 

Gnmadih lakes intahsil Deog6on, the Kiimbh lake on the borders of parganahs 

Mahul and Deogaon, the Pukh lake in parganah M&hul, the Asann& lake in 

parganah Muhammadabad, and, largest of all, the Gamhirban lake in parganah 

Kiz&m&bad. The water in iliese marshes or lakes does not last the dry weather, 

and of those named there is perhaps not one that has not been known to dry 

up in years of drought. But both these and other smaller depressions are full 

of water in the rains and cold weather, and during the former season their 

overflow’ often covers a considerable area, much of which is adapted for rice 

cultivation. The surplus water from them finds its way into one or other of 

the main drainage channels of the district. While the water in them holds out, 

they abound with aquatic vegetation — rushes, wild rice, siwdr^ water-lilies, and 

the like — a good deal of w’hich is utilized by the people. They contain also 

considerable quantities of fish. 

In the northern section of the district are the Koila and Kasila-Garsila 
lakes in parganah Mahul, the Kailiand Duhia-Birna in parganah Atraulia, the 
Ara on the borders of Kauria and Atraulia, the Telbnun on the borders of 
Kauria and NizAmabad, and the Manchhil lake in parganah Ghosi. These all 
occupy the bdngar or old alluvium, and in addition to them is the long 
chain of swamps in parganah Sagri, of which mention has already been made. 
But in the hachhdr we find the three most important lakes of this half of the 
district. These are the Salona TAl in Sagri, 12,560 feet by 9,620 feet in length 
and breadth and about 20 feet in depth j the Pakri-pewa TAI in Ghosi, 6 miles 
by 2 miles and 25 feet in depth ; the Narja TAl in Muhammadabad^ and the 
Baioi Tal, covering about 5,000 acres, in the middle of parganah Natbdpur. The 

1 Id parganah Zabdrabad of the Ghszipur district. ^ Vide Ghazipur, Part I. * An 
under ground tunnel of masonrj is said to connect the Narja Tdl with the fort of Cbanbbai- 
pur or Bindr&ban, a mile distant from it ; but this is doubtless a m^th. 
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three former never dry np and have probably been formed by the Gogra, with 
which each is at present still connected by a small canal (which however may 
be artificial). The Pakri-pewa is the largest and deepest, and on its surface 
are floating masses of vegetation called Idds^ which are said to be capable of 
supporting a person walking on them. Rice is cultivated round all of them 
and they abound in fish and wild-fowl.^ The Ratoi T41 has an outlet to the 
eastward, called the Bliha, which has been mentioned already in describing 
the Gogra kachhdr. 

Although no canals have as yet been constructed in this district, the S&rda 

Canals : Azamsrarlj canal project^ for the irri fjation of the Qoffra-Ganges DoSb 
branch of proposed . , , , . i 

Sfirda Canal. includes a branch which Will be a continuation of the 

Fyzabad branch, leaving the latter about 4 miles south of Fyzabad.® The 

different opinions held as to the necessity of canals in this district will be best 

referred to under the head ^ Irrigation 

The Oudh and Roliilkhand Railway traverses the extreme west of parganah 
Conmnnnicaiions : JJahul for about 3 miles between the Shahgani® and Belwai® 
garh nailway. stations ; blit neither of these stations is at present connect- 
ed by a metalled road with any part of the district, and therefore the main lino 
of traffic to and from this railway is the metalled Azamgarli-Jaunpur road^ 
A survey has been made for a metre line from Jaunpnr to Azamgarh, but the 
matter has not yet (1882] attained the stage of a definite project. 

At one time the construction of a railway fromJGhazipUr to Azamgarh, 
and thence to Gorakhpur vid Dohri Ghat on the Gogra, seems to have been in 
contemplation ; but as the Patiia-Bahraich line ( Bengal and North- Western 
Railway in the prospectus) has been sanctioned by the Secretary of State and 
will pass through Gorakhpur, it is probable that the Ghazipur-GorakhpUr 
extension of tlie Ghazipur-Dildarnagar State Railway will be indefinitely 
• postponed on account of the probably heavy cost of the bridge over the Gogra^ 
SaUction has, however, been accorded by Government to the surveys required 
for a line of railway from Benares towards Gorakhpur, to join the Patna-Bah- 
raioh Railway passing through the Benares, Jaunpnr, Azamgarh, Basti and 
Gorakhpur districts. 

The most important metalled roads are — (1) from Azamgarh to Gh&zipur 

JaunS'i®^Gil 4 .*p« (43J miles) ; (2) from Azamgarh to Jaunpnr (40 miles) ; 
fiild Gorakhpur. (3) from Azamgarh to Dohri and thence across the Gogra 

* ^toi Tal is said to produce a reveuae of about Rs. 900 per annum on account of its natural 
products. A sufficient account of this project has been given in the Shaiijahdnpur notice, 

pp, 19-90. See the Dew Department Public Works causl map for North-Western Pro- 

• SuUtnpur dUW ® tnch. *866 Part II., post. \JMpnt district. 
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to Oorakhpar (62 miles) ; nnd (4; from Dohri lo Gh&?ipnr (49 miles). Theso 
are all of very old date, but they have been improved, bridged and metalled 
daring the last 40 years. They have thus become more easily traversible, if 
not by foot passengers and pack-cattle, at least by pony carriages or ekkas and 
bullock-carts and drays. They are much used, not only for Azamgarh traflSc, 
but also for that outside traffic which passes through Azamgarh to and from the 
trans-(3rogra districts. The first and fourth of them tap the Ganges, which is 
still a great highway of commerce; and all of them have now hecome feeders 
of the East Indian and Oudh and Kohilkhand Railways. Much of the mer- 
chandise that passes over them is transferred to or from the railways. Tiny 
are the main passages out of the district for the sugar expo: ts to the south 
and west, for the indigo and other exports to the cast, and the main passages 
into the district for the imports of raw cotton, cloth, metal and other inanurao- 
tured wares. The improvement of the roads above described and tlieir coiinee- 
tioD with the railways have greatly facilitated traffic and thus given to it a 
general impulse. But no new industry, agricultural or other, has thereby 
been developed. 

The district possesses another metalled roa I besides those above described, 
The roadi? to Be- namely, the Azamgarh and Benares road ; and a raised and 
nareaand Fyaabad. bridged road runs from Aziinigarh to Fvzabad. However 
useful for administrative and merely local purposes these roads may be, neither 
of them is much used for general traffic. The latter especially is not only out 
of the line in which traffic travels by road into and out of the district, but it 
has also to compete with the Gogra. It was metalled for about 28 miles some 
years ago, but has, very wisely, been again degraded to the rank of an imme- 
talled road. As to the former, the traffic between this district and 13onares is 
very limited ; and to and from other parts of the country to the east and west 
of Benares the Azamgarh trade seems to find iis easiest paths through Jaunpur 
and Ohazipur. 

Throughout the district is a network of unmetalled roads and tracks over 
Unmetalled dia- which the local trade is conveyed, and by which district 
trici roads. imports are distributed and exports collected ou the main 

lines. Some of these have been improved during the last thirty years ; most 
of them are still little different from w'hat they were then. A great deal of 
the local trade on these roads is by pack-loads on bullocks, buffaloes, ponies, 
and human beings. Not many of them bring in or take away outside traffic, 
the chief exceptions teing the tracks leading out of parganah Mahul to Shdh- 
ganj and Kheta Sar&i in the Jaunpur district, and the tracks which tap the 
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Qogra at MalidrAjp;anj, Chapri, Nainfjor, and other places where grain is 
landed. ^ • 

There are altogether eleven encamping-grounds on the principal roads 
in the district, which are all said to be the property of the 
zamindars. The water obtainable at each is from masonry 
wells and the quality reported good. Other details are shown in tabular form as 
follows: — 


Encamping-grounds. 


Name of road. 

1 

1 Name of enoamping- 
! ground (or of nearest 

1 village to it). 

1 

Area in 
acres. 

From what places supplies 
are obtained. 

Jaunpur to Dohri 

Tliekhman 

A. r. p. 

5 I 39 

Thekhman. 

Ditto 

Sarsena ... 

5 3 91 

Gamhhirpur and R6ni-ki- 

Ditto 

' Azamgarh 

5 3 32 

sarai. 

Azamgarh city. 

Ditto 

Jianj^ur 

3 3 16 

Jia)ii>ur and the surrounds 

Ditto 

' Dhnnauli 

13 0 12 

ing villages. 

Dohri. 

Ghazipur to Dohri 

Mail 

r» 0 9 

Mau. 

Ditto 

Ciho-''i ,,, 

12 2 0 

Ghosi. 

Azamgarh to Ghilzipur ... 

Jnhiiiitiganj ... 

1 3 27 j 

Jahanfigaiij and Chlriakot. 

Ditto 

Siirsena , . . 1 

2 0 0 

Chiriakot and Barhalganj. 

Azamgarli to Benares ... 

Giimudih 

2 0 0 

Lalganj and the village 

Ditto 

Deogsion 

7 3 26 

itself. 

Deogaon and Lalganj. 


Eest-houscs. 


Inspcciion bungalows {chankis) are found at Thokhniau and Dohri on the 
Jaunpur- Dolin’ road, at 8arsena on the Azamgarh-Ghazi- 
j)ur road, at Man on the Gorakhpur- Gliazipur road, and at 
Azamgarh on the station roads. There is only one public (dak) bungalow in 
tlie district and that is in Azamgarh itself, Native rest-houses (sardis) are 
found at the following places : — 


Name of sarai. 

Ivoad on uhich situated. 

[ 

Name of sarai. 

Road on which situated. 

Tljcklmian 


j 

Deogaon 

Azamgarh • Benares, 

Sarai Uaiii 


► J aunpur- Dohri . . , < 

1 

( 1 h a zi pur- Gorakhpur. 
Az^mgarh-Gliuzipur. 

Mnhanimadabad ... 

Azamgarh-Mau. 

.liaiipur 

Dotiri •• 

Ghosi ... i 

Chiri6kot ... | 

1 

Hiidhanpur ... 

Ahraula ... 

A Ziim ga rli-Fvza bad. 
Didarganj-Koelsa. 


Bridges. 


The Tous is bridged at Ahraula and twice near Azamgarh on the roads 
to Jaunpur and Gluizipur respectively. The Chhoti Sarju 
is bridged in parganah Sagri by the Azamgarh-Dohri road^ 
4a 
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and in the soath*east of the district at Man by the Dohri-Gh&zipur road. The 
Azamgarh-Benafes road is bridged where it crosses the Besu and the Gfingi. 
The Azamgarh-Jaunpur road, besides the bridge over the Tons already men- 
tioned, bridges the Mangai and the Besu* The Azamgarh-Dohri road bridges 
the Suksui about 4 miles north of Azamgarh. At the boundary of the district 
the Dohri-Ghazipur road bridges the Besu. 

The following are the names of ferries over the Gogra Dohrigh4t; 

Dabia-Khairauti at Surajpur ; R6jpur-Takia at Nasar- 
ullahpur ; Barliai-Dliarampur at Dharampur ; and Paina- 
Baro]^a at Baroha. Over the other streams in the district temporary ferries 
are kept up during the rains. 

In the following table will bo found the distances from Azamgarh of 

_ , . the principal places in the district, the mileage being inea- 

Table of distances . , , o 

sured by road : — 


Town or viUngc. 

Di 'stance 
in 

miles. 

Town or village. 

Amla ... 



1 

22 1 

Alahul ... 

• •• 

Atraulia ... 

... 


26 , 

Muu ... 

f » • 

Azmatgarh 


... 

14 ' 

i 

Melmagar... 

• •a 

Cbiriakot ... 

... 


16 

Mubarakpur ... 


Deogaon ••• 

• . ■ 


28 

Mubamuiadabad ••• 


Dohri .»• 


... 

26.i 

Fbulpur ... 


Dubari ... 

... 


.36 

Rasulpur ... 

f •• 

Gontha ..i 


} ' * 

26 

ISaraiMir... 

j 


Jianpur 



12 

1 

! Sultanpur.., 


Kopaganj ... 

••• 

... 

25 

I Surajpur ... 

f •• 

Lakhnaur ... 


••• 

33 

1 

. Tarwii ... 

i 

t • • 

Mabarajganj 


... 

13 

j Walidpur ... ... 



Distance 

in 

miles. 


Although in some years fever is prevalent in the southern part of the 
district, especially towards the end of the rainy season, the 
health of the people is generally good during the rest of the 
year. Epidemic disease is rare, and constitutional affections, which could be 
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attributed to the special climate of the district, are apparent non-existent. If the 
lower classes of the population look to be in bad condition, the cause is to be 
sought in the poverty that naturally results from an over-abundant population ; 
while this excess of population seems to be in favour of the goodness of the cli- 
mate. 


The rainy season — the first part of the agi icultural year in Northern 


The rainy season. 


India — generally begins in the second or third week of June, 
and lasts till the beginning of October. The first burst of 


rain comes sometimes from the west or nortli-west sometimes from the east or 


north-east. It consists generally of heavy infermittent falls of rain rather than 
of continuous soaking wet. Not iinfrequently the weather clears at once, and 
the rain is succeeded by bright days, with the breeze from the westward. The 
next fall of rain is usually accompanied by east or north-east wind, and during 
the rest of the rainy season the prevailing wind is easterly. At intervals, 
however, it veers to the west, the change daring the latter half of August being 
regarded with some apprehension by the agriculturist. He believes that for 
every day of west wind then there will be a night of frost in January; and the 
pdw gardeners (hurais), whose plants are particularly liable to injury from frost, 
keep a regular account of the days of west wind at that particular period. In 
the rainy season heavy dews form during the night ; and the temperature of the 
uii* varies tlirough a range of about 20"' (from 75® to 95®F. in shade) at different 
times both of the season and of the day of twenty-four hours. 


A permanent change in the temperature is perceptible about the middle 

of October, when the cool season may be said to begin, last- 
The cool season, . i r i • 

mg till the middle or latter part of March. Hut out ot tins 

period two months, December and Jan uar}", only can be spoken of as cold; 
and in October and March the direct rays of the sun at certain times of the 
day are, even to natives, as trying as at any other season of the year. During 
the cool season the wind is generally from the \vest, but it not iinfrequently 
changes for a time to the east, when it brings damp weather. Violent winds 
are not generally experienced during the first three months, and November in 
particular is remarkable for its still soft atmosphere. The dews at night dur- 
ing those months are heavy; but as the season advances they gradually fall off. 
In December and January the temperature of the air ranges from about iiO® 
to 40®F. in the shade. In the latter part of December and in January groimd- 
frosts sometimes occur at night, and injure the field crops, chiefly the peas and 
•r/mr. Such damage is usually very local, tracts or individual fields being 
affected, while others in the same neighbourhood are untouched. Still very 
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general and destructive frosts are not unknown, and the people remember, by 
the name of the barkd paid, a great frost that occurred in t/auuary, 1819, by 
which the spring crops, including barley and wheat, were so much injured that 
a scarcity followed, not less severe than would have been caused by a partial 
failure in the rainfall. In February and March the wind is generally ■west- 
erly, and sometimes blows with violence. Storms, too, occasionally occur, and 
hail is generally dreaded, at least until the cro|)s are off the ground in March. 
This, however, very rarely does damage^ to any extent, and the only hailstorm 
that has left an impression on tbo people touk |daco in February, 1818. 
According to their story, it passed over a considerable part of Azamgarh, 
destroying the crops utterly ; aud the losses it caused no doubt made the 
damage done by the frost of the succeeding year more keenly felt. 

The hot dry months are April, May, and the first part of June. The 

, range of the thermometer during the hot weather, at differ- 

The hot season. i , 

ent times of the season and of the day ol twenty-lour hours, 

is from about 110° (in the shade) to 7()'F. Little or no palpable dew is formed. 

During April aud the early part of May west winds blow pretty steadily during 

the day, and the nights are com])arativoly cool and ph‘asant ; but thereal’ter 

east winds not unfreqiieiitly prevail for days together, and these, if not 

so hot as the former, are from their relaxing character a good deal more 

trying. 

The seasonable distribution of the rainfall over certain periods of the year 
RainfaU of twenty- perhaps even more important to the agriculturist than its 
two years. gross amount during the year; and the season from June to 

October is the most critical period. During the rains agriculturists reckon by 
periods known as mahd uakshatrs ''great asterismsj and also called nak/iufs. The 
Hindus, besides the common division of the zodiac into twelve signs, divide the 
solar year into 27 nakshatrs,^ but very few know any of them excci)t those which 
fall about the rainy season, viz,, from Rohini, the fourth iu order (extending from 
22nd May to 4th June) to Swati, the fifteenth in order < 2Ist October to 22nd No- 
vember). These will be again referred to in connection with agricultural opera- 
tions, and we may close this part of our notice with a few statistics illustrating not 
only the variable character of the total rainfall, but also of its distribution within 
each year. As Mr. Reid in his Settlement Report remarks, the Azamgarh cul- 
tivator seems, at least in recent times, to have no more reason than the British 
farmer to speak with cordiality and certainty about the weather. The sub- 
joined statemf-nt shows the totals for the rainy and dry season separately, as 

^ A learned account of the Indian di vial ms of the zodiac will be fouRd ia Colcbrooke's Esidyi 
(Cowell’s edition,;, 1., 90, 1:>6; 11., 281-32fS. 
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well as the whole annual fall for each of the twenty- two years for which com- 
plete returns are available: — ^ 


Year. 

Jdnr. 

'a 

►■a 

1 August. 

Skptb&iber. 

OctobbA. 

Total from J une to 
October. 

, 

3 

a 

a 

-a 

0 

i-i 

M 

'a . 

1 i 

February. 

Maich to May. 

Total from Novem- 
ber to January. 

Grand total. 

1st to 15th. 

16th to 30th. 

1st to 14th. 

15th to 22ad. 

23rd to 30th. 

1st to 7th. 

8th to 14th. 

CXi 

CO 

o 

s 

1359-60 ... 

1-9 

2-6 

3-5 

ir 

•8 

•3 

*2 

•** 

... 

... 

20-3 

"6 


... 

•6 


1860>61 

• • • 

1 '9 

li*3 

54 

45 

•7 

1 ^ 

3*6 

19 


29 

•2 

••• 

•6 

*7 

, 29*7 

186L62 

6*3: 6 9 

9‘l 

2-7 

5-9 

... 

1*1 

3* 

1* 


3C- 

•1 


2 

2*r 38*1 

1862-63 

... 

i 1*5 

129 

lie 

2*3 

9 

3*2! *5 

•3 

i* 

.34*2, *1 


-.3 

4 

34*5 

1863-64 

2'3. 2 5 

9*1 

14-2 

ri 

•3 

2*1 

56 

12 


38 4, t 

1*1 

... 

1*3 39*7 

1864-65 


: 1 8 

4'4 

6*2 

6*5 i *4 

•1 

1 ... 



18*4 

•4 

•3 

4*1 

4 8; 23*2 

1865-66 

•4 

1 1 5 

10 5 

12*8 

8-4: *1 

•6 

i ... 


... 

*29 3 

•8 

•9 

•9 

2*6', 31 9 

1866-67 

•6 

1-5 

11*5 

8*3 

i-e! 6- 

*2 

1 


... 

28*6 

•8 

1 6 

28 

5-21 S3 8 

1867-68 

•6 6*6 

10* 1 

12* 

69 

3*6 

2*5 

... 

*1 

3 2 

43 5 

*5 

2* 

I 7 

4 2 47*7 

18r;8-69 

•1 38 

8 3 

4*5 

•6 

33 

1* 

*3 

... 

... 

21 9 

... 

... 

*4 

■4 

22 3 

1869-70 ... 

•7 

i 

10*] 

9*9 

3*8 

3*5 

45 

6* 

3 2 

... 

42*8 

... 

... 

1*3 

1*3 44 1 

1870-71 

•1 

i -4 

18 3, 9 1 

6 4 

1* 

1*2 

... 

... 

8*8 

,45*3 

•4 

6 

2*4 

1 3*3 48*6 

1871-72 

•8 

; 4 6 

14*9 

136 

10 2 

3*5 

5 9 

... 

... 

... 

fiS 5^ 3* 

•1 

•6 

' 3*6 57 1 

1872-73 ... 

2*5 i 2*2 

13-8 

2*4 

4*7 

2 9 

*5 

... 

••• 


39* 

... 

•2 

•8 

1* 

40* 

1873-74 ... 

*7 

1 1*8 

14 3 

8 G 

2' 

•2 

•1 

... 

• •• 

••• 

•27*7 

•4 

*3 

•4 

1- 

28*8 

1874-75 ... 

2-7 

7‘8 

9 

121 

5* 

... 

35 

3*6' ... 


4J 7 

! 1*2 

•7 

*6 

2*5 40 2 

1 87 1>- . 6 ... 

1*6 

51 

9 7 

22*2 

66 

2*2 

1*5 

... 


... 

48 9 

2 


•6 

•7 49*6 

1876-77 

•1 

2-3 

8*2 

9 2 

2*U, 

1*6 

3*1 

*1 

2*8 

•8 

.30*2' 1*7 

1*3 

1*0 

4*0 34*2 

1877-^8 


•5 

GO 

4 2, 

1*1 

... 

... 

1*1 

1*3 


14*41 2*6 

•2 

1*5 

4 3 18*7 

1878-79 ... 


1-5 

10 6 

9'8| 

1*6 

44 

2 6 

•1 

... 


30*6, *2 

... 

... 

*2 30 7 

18"1‘80 ... 

•2 

6*9 

13 0 

14 3' 

8 9' 

3*6 

2*9 

1*4 

2*» 

•5 

... 

1*3 

1*5 

2*9 66*1 

itSO-81 



22 6 


171 

•2 

1 0 

•4 


*7 

.32*7 

*6 

... 

3*.5 

4 1 36*8 

Average .. 

I’ol 

28 

To''9 

100 

3*9; 

1*7 

1 8 

11 

'o*7 

071 

34*6 

”b*6 

0*6 

1 2 

2*3 3^*9 


The variations for each tahsil are considerable, as will bo seen from the 


next statement^ : — 


Rain-gauge station. 

Number of years 
on which aver- 
age is struck. 

Average annual 
rainfall in 
inches. 

Dcogaoii ... 


M 

... 


18 

35*11 

Mahnl 


... 



18 

39 04 

Azamgarh ... 


... 



18 

40 64 

Ditto 

••• 

... 

... 


82-34* 

39*74 

Jfanpnr* ... 

... 

... 

... 


18 

38*49 

Muhiimmadabad 

... 

... 

... 


IS 

38*26 


It would appear therefore that the southern part of the district gets least raiu, 
and the central part the largest quantity. As compared with some of the 


more W’esterh districts, such as Agra and Muttra, the rainfall of Azaingarh 
may be described as copious ; and, as we shall see w'hen we come to consider 
the effect of droughts on this district, Azamgarh has enjoyed a practical 
immunity from famine. 

J Taken from printed tables compiled by Mr, S. A. Hill, B. Pc., Meteorological Beportef to 
Government, North-Western Provinces. * i.e., for some months the registers ate for 84, 
and for other months for only 32 or 33 years. ^ Head-quarters of tabsil Sagri. 
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PART II. 

PRODUCTS OF THE DISTRICT : ANIMAL, VEGETABLE, AND 

MINERAL. 

r 


Fauna : wild animals. 


The v^ild animals of the district belong to the common species found in 
the plains of Noriberu Iiulia, and it would be mere 
useless repetition to recount them in every district 
notice. A scientific list will be found in the introduction to the fourth volume 
of this series, \vhile many of the species common to the hills and plains will be 
found in volume XL (Himalayan districts). The wild boar, wolf, hare, wild 
cat, jackal, aud fox are common; nilgai are occasionally met with, but antelope 
are scarcely ever seen. 

During the years 1876-81 only 23 persons were reported killed by wild 
Deaths hy wild animals ; but snakes claimed a larger number of victims, as 
animals and snakes. follow’ing figures : deaths by snake-bite 

reported in 1876, 102; in 1877, 138; iii 1878, 27; in 1879, 206; in 1880, 208; 
in 1881, 142; total of the six years, 823. These deaths naturally occurred in 
greatest numbers during the rainy months (June to October). Measures for 
Measures for their destruction of wdld animals and snakes have until re- 

destruction. cently taken the form ol rewards on the production of the 

carcass, on a scale which is the same for the whole Benares division.^ Exhor- 
tations to “ all zamindars, talukdurs, farmers, and others of the landholding 
classes” were made in 1879 to recognise that it was their duty to encourage 
the destruction of poisonous snakes in thoir villages.^ Something more, how- 
ever, than mere advice seemed called for; and in the present year (1882) dis- 
trict officers have been authorised, as a tentative measure, to entertain in each 
district a staff of Kanjars, or men of similar caste, for the systematic destruc- 
tion of venomous snakes. These men receive pay at Rs. 2 per mensem, toge-* 
ther with an additional revvard of two anas for every venomous snake over 
twenty destroyed. Azamgarh is not one of the districts in which paid shikdria 
are to be entertained for the extirpation of wolves, as they are not very nume- 
rous in it ; but for snakes the establishment above-mentioned will be (or has 
been) brought into force. 

The extensive swamps and large lakes, mentioned in Part I., are the homes 
and breeding-places of innumerable waterfowl of every 
species: some dwell in them all the year round, others 


Wild fowl. 


^Tiger, Rs. 10; cab, Rs a : leopard, Bs. 6 ; cub, Rb. 8 : bear, Rs. 3 ; cub, Re. 1-S : wolf, male, 
Rb. 4 ; female, tis. 5 ; cub, Snas 8: byaBoa, Kb. 2 ; cub, acas 8. ^Manual of Government 

Orders, V., 185. 
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resort to them with the return of the cold season in October, and leave them 
in March or April, when the heat again becomes oppressive. 

The domestic cattle of the district are of an inferior breed; and unless 

^ . fortunate Enough to receive exceptional treatment for the 

DomeBtic cattle. , 

sake of their labour or milk, are generally underfed and 
ill-conditioned, in this respect resembling the human population of the lower 
orders. The cow of the district is small, and its place as a milk-producer is to 
a large extent taken by the cow-buffalo. In some places large numbers of the 
latter are to be seen. Probably the nature of the country, abounding as it 
does in many places with marshes (the rushes in which form excellent fodder 
for buffaloes), and the large proportion of Ahfrs in the population, account for 
the abundance of buffaloes. The production of gin is a not unimportant item 
in the livelihood of the agricultural population. A good cow-buffalo costs from 
lls. 25 upwards : a common country cow from Rs. 6 to Rs. 12. 

The plough-cattle are mostly raised in the district, but every year a 

considerable number are imported. They are mostly 
Cattlo for the plough, , , . i i . / 

brought in droves from the north and west, about the 

months of September and December, by dealers who are known as A/iirids or 

Dahirids, The cattle used in the plough are mostly small. At the present 

time an ordinary young pair of plough-bullocks costs from Rs. 25 to Ks. 50, 

T1 Cl ' seems to bo in the district a sufficient number of bullocks to cultivate 


the land. In parganalis in wliich there is little rice-land from four to five 
acres can be cultivated with a fair pair of bullocks. Rice-land requires little 
ploughing, and the average is grotater in those parts where it prevails. The size of 
many tenants’ holdings is considerably less than the area just named. Some 
of those tenants who have not land enough to employ two bullocks keep only 
one, and club with other cultivators on the plan kuown as harsaj. Many of 
* those who have only an acre or less of land keep no bullocks at all. They cul- 
tivate on the plan knowm as tijaHd. Working two days for another cul- 
tivator, they get the use of his bullocks in exchange on the third. A 
large proportion of the bullocks used for packs and in carts are inl- 
and for pack, and ported cattle. They are larger than the plough-cattle, 
draught purposes. buffaloes are all of native breed. A team of four good 

bullocks costs from Rs. 160 upwards, and the price of a good pack buffalo is 
Bs. 12 or Rs. 15. The average weight of freight for draught cattle ranges from 
ten to fourteen standard maunds (seven and a half to ten and three-quarters 
cwt.) ; a team of four bullocks draws, from thirty to forty-three cwt. The 
standard pack-load for buffaloes and bullocks is four local maunds, equivalent 
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Fishing. 


to nearly sisc standard mauiids ; and the word £az7 has become in the sugar 
trade synonymous with four (local) maunds.^ But, as a fact, pack-loads rarely 
weigh more than four and a half standard niaunds (three and one-quarter cwt.) 
No attempt seems to have been made to Improve the breed of cattle. 

Other domestic horses of the district are equally poor with the cattle, 

animals. good ones found are those imported, which 

are generally purchased at the Sonpur and Ballia fairs. Elephants are kept in 
considerable numbers by wealthy zamindars. Camels are rare. 

Fisheries form an important item in the lake or marsh revenues (mj/ar). 

, . In some estates the riijht to fish is sold for a round sum 

Fishing. . ® 

every season. This plan is usually adopted by the land- 
holders of the large Qamhirban lake and in most of the smaller lakes and 
tanks. On the PewS Pakri and Saloiui lakes a fee is levied for the season on 
every boat employed in fishing. On the Narja lake the landholders generally 
divide the fish, half and half, with the fishermen daily during the fishing season, 
and make their own arrangements for its sale. On the large lakes the fish are 
taken with the bisdri, the boats working together in fleets in winter from four 
to five feet deep. The fishing sea.son extends from the middle of February till 
the beginning of the rains, when the water begins to rise in the tanks. In the 
smaller tanks the fish are taken with nets, or otherwise killed when the tanks 
dry up in the springand summer. Cousi lerablc quantities of fish are sometimes 
killed during the rains on the inlets through which the fish run up into the lakes 
from the Chhoti Sarju and other streams ; and at all seasons small fish are 
taken with little draw-nets along the banks of some of the lakes and streams. 

As we have not attempted to treat the fauna of the district exhaustively, 
neither will it be necessary (for the same reason; (p do 
Flora, trees. allude to the flora. The comparative dearth of 

woodlands has been already noticed, an<l the trees they contain do not difier 
in species from those of neighbouring districts. The mango is common, except 
in the low country; and shishatrij akolj nlmy ^ pipal^ bargady gdlar^ 

amalidSy bdkairiy kachndvy jdmariy imliy sirsay are all found about the villages 
and fields, and dhdk and babdl in the ravines and waste lands.^ Other kinds 
of large trees indigenous to the plains also abound in the district, such as. the iur, 

» The roaand current in the sugar trade is equivalent to standard sera. >Thc 

berries of the tiim tree yield a pungent oil with a very disagreeable smell, but it is useful for 
burning as well aa oiedicinaliy, and the poor are glad to use it for thos#* purposes The 
oil-cake, however, is useless, and the manufacture of the oil is not so profitable to oilmen 
as that of other oils. A few years ago they struck against the manufacture of nim oil, and any 
oilman who was persuaded to make it was put out of caste. This rule is not strictly kept now, 
but few oilmen still openly make nim oil. ® For the botanical names see the lists in the 

ghahjahinpur, Muttra, and other district notices ; also Gamble’s Manual of Indian Timbers*^ 


Flora: trees. 
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the /xfA'ir, the chilbil^ the sirisy and the hiif; but all are found singly or in small 
clamps, rather than *in groves. Tlie (jiickfruit» is not a very common 

tree; but the fruit of the kathah of Azamgarh is said to be particularly good. 
In some places too there are large clumps of toddy palms. 

Recently considerable interest has been shown in arboriculture, since that 
matter was brought under the superintendence of the 
Department of Agriculture and Commerce. The plan adopt- 
ed in Azamgarh has been to induce zainindars to make anti maintain roidsido 
nuraeries. This they do fieo of expense to Government, and the nurseries 
supply seedlings for the roadside avenues, and aKo for planting out on the 
zainindars’ lands.^ Tlie kinds of fencing used for prot ecting the young trees 
from depredation dittbr in difterent districts, but the cheapest and the one 
recommended by the Agricultural Department is that used in the neighbouring 
district of Gorakhpur, which consists simjdy of a hedge of scliaur {Hiipliorbia 
wliich has been found cool and impenetrable. A. useful and simple 
statement of iho best method of raiding plants in nurseries is printed as an 
app<'ndix to the annual report on arboriciiltural operations for tlie year 1880, 
and in the body of the report a list of the trees recommended for planting will 
he fonndA It is unnecos.r.ary to reproduce it hero at length, as it consists of 
the common weIl-kno\Mi trees of the country, such as the mango, hely kathuly 
hal'i} Willy Purely ornamental trees, such as ilia kachneh' and sir is, arc 
excluded, and the jilanting of the nim and sisu is allowed only in ])articuhir 
cases, the principle adopted being to jdant only food and folder trees. The 
subject can onlv here be glanced at, but it is becoming recognised as one of 
the most iin|)ortant elements in the agricultural stability of the country, from 
the fact that trees counteract the fearful aridity of the climate in the hot 
months, and besi Ics adding to the food supply of the people aud cattle^ furnish 
valuable vegetable] manure from their decayed leaves.” 

That section of the flora of the district which has the greater interest for 
System of agri. agriculturist— the cereals, pulses, and other culti- 

cuiture. vated vegetable products — may be more conveniently 

treated along with the methods of agriculture. In postponiug the list of culti- 
vated crops until after the description that follows of the main processes 

1 Report on the Arboricultural Operations, North-Western Provincts ami Oudh, for the 
year ending 31st March, 1881. * And it should be adacd that in an appendix (II.) to the 

name report will be found an exceedingly full description of each tree, its nsi-s, mode of pro- 
pagation,' the season lor procuring seed, and e»''ial instructions as to ilic icaring of titc plant 
and its natural habitst. The existence of this list tenders it uniicccB'^aiy to gi\e in text a 
Jong list of vernacular and botauical names of trees such as will be found lu some previous 
volumes of this beries. 

5a 
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adopted ia their cultivation^ we shall follow the order observed by Mr. Reid in 
his Settlement Report. The matter of first importance to the cultivator is the 
provision of suitable cattle, but we have already stated 
almost all that is to be said on that head. It only remains 
to mention their food. The fodder given to stall-fed cattle— and as we have 
seen above, stall-feeding is necessitated everywhere except during the rains 
and in the alluvial tracts near the Ganges -is called by various names, Uhna^ 
iiniCLy and koir ; but the first two words are usually applied only to green and 
chopped fodder. The best fodder-grass is after it makara^ and towards 
the close of the rains, sawairis^ The grain of the last is eaten by Hindus on 
fast days. The green top of the sugarcane {angori)^ which is chopped up with 
an implement called a ganrasd^ and is then called angdrl or genri, is an excel- 
lent fodder in its season - in January, February, and March. The st.nlk and 
leaves {dantd) oijunhari and bajri are also chopped up and used as fodder ; but 
the latter plant is not specially sown for fodder to any great extent. The 
principal dry fodders are the stalks (dantdy nareiy pord) of the millets manrud^ 
pdwdn^ tdngun^ kodo^ the straw {pord) of rices of all sorts, and the chaff (hhusd) 
of cereals, of peas, and other pulse. Oil-cake (khali)y the bran of cereals, and 
the busk of pulse (bfiusi) are also given to working cattle ; and those agricul- 
turists who can afl^ord it allow them a little grain at times of severe labour. 
The quantity of salt given to the cattle is probably very much less than would 
be good for them, but they do get a little occasionally. However poor a man 
may be, he will not fail to give his bullocks salt on the Ndgpanchmi festival in 


fcSdwan (July- August). 

The sources of manure and the mode of using it do not seem to differ 
in Azamgarh from what we find elsewhere. Penning 
Manure. cattle or sheep on fields is adopted for valuable crops, 

puch as sugarcane, sheep being particularly in request for this crop. 
The shepherds charge fees at the rate of about two Anas per hundred 
head of sheep for a night’s penning. The refuse of the indigo-plant after mace- 
ration, known in that state as jutthij is a valuable manure, but is of course 
obtainable in but limited quantities. Artificial manures have yet to be made 
popular,® and the want of sufficient natural renovating material is a subject 
dwelt upon in the Settlement ileport. In rahi tracts only those fields that are 
used for sugarcane receive anything like a sufficient quantity of manure. 

> Also called jharma* The grain is something like that of shamakh (Panicum frumentoeemm). 
It is called etfiotf in or tdwan from the month to which It ripens. » An account of the 

ex penments made in this direction by the Oepartment of Agriculture and Commerce will be 
f'tQod in the Administration Ueport of that department for ISSO, Appendix C.» end in eubse* 
quent lepertfl on Cawnpore experimental farm. 
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The average supply for this crop is about 5 tons of manure per acre, but this 
serves the land for at least two seasons ; in the year following sugarcane a good 
crop of wheat or barley is looked for on the strength of the previous year’s 
manuring. The great rice tracts depend altogether upon nature for renovating 
matter, and the partial droughts that now and again give them rest are, 
therefore, not an unmitigated evil. 

The water-level was briefly alluded to in Part I., and something was said in 
Sources of irriga- ^he description of the rivers and lakes of the extent to which 
they are utilised for irrigation, but the more detailed treat- 
ment of the subject was left for this part of the district-notice which is con- 
cerned with methods of agriculture. As already mentioned, the district has at 
present no oanals ; and in the opinion of the Settlement Officer only the rice 
tracts in some seasons require artificial supplies of water. He writes as follows: — 
** If canals were cunstructcd to the westward in Oudh, a system of channels, in con- 
Arc canals oeccs> ^iQuation of them, and to be kept open and worked only during the 
Bary ? rainy season, might be devised for this district* which, ramifying along 

tile watersheds, would communicate with the chief rice tracts, swamps, and natural drainage 
lines. Were such a system constructed, the swamps and drainage lines would become part 
of it, and the managcmi nt of the water-flow in them would pass to Government officers. The 
outturn of the rice crops would then be comparatively uniform from year to year, and the 
distress which the people suffer from their periodical failure, as well as the difficulty that 
arises the re! rum in collecting the land-revenue, would be prevented. In fact, the revenue 
of many rice tracts, which the uncertainty of their assets keeps low, might be considerably 
raised, and mach laud now waste would d mbtless come under cultivation. For, vicissitudes 
01 season being obviated, rice is one of the most easily raised and repaying of cereals. But, 
in the circumstances before described, would these advantages warrant the cost of making 
and keeping up such a system of cadhls ?'* 

The present sources of irrigation then are divisible under two heads— /rsf, 
streams, lakes, swamps, ponds, and artificial tanks, occuijying altogether more 
‘than one hundred thousand acres ; aud secondj wells of both kinds, masonry 
Irrigated area of earthen. The statement of the area of cultivation re- 
the district. turned as irrigated makes out that the large proportion of yO 

per cent, is so situated, but this must be taken with the reservation that in no one 
year will the whole of this area be found irrigated, although every part of it 
may in different seasons be watered artificially. The case of fields bearing 
arhar in one year and cereals in another is an example in point, for the arhar 
crop is never irrigated. Again, much rice-land only requires irrigation in bad 
seasons. And, lastly, the reservoirs frequently fail when the rainfall is defi- 
cient, aud their place cannot be efficiently taken by temporary wells. Thus, 
considerable fluctuation and mishap ocenr to vary from year to year the so-called 
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irrigated area.. In the extent to which irrigation is called for, the uplands (6dn- 
gar) and low lands {kachhdr) differ greatly. Of the former but 7 per cent, of 
cultivated area is absolutely unirrigated, while of the latter 55 per cent., or 
more than half, is in that condition ; for the latter irrigation is indeed little 
needed, especially in the tracts near the Gogra, where even sugarcane fields 
thrive without artificial water. 

It is onl}' where cultivation has been carried down to the edge of the bank 
Irrigation from the water is generally raised from rivers, at least in the 

streams, lower parts of their courses. Weirs arc not commonly made 

on the deep-cut channels. Any that are to be seen are toinporary only, that is, 
are made every year after the flood season ; and they are as often meant to 
store drinking-water for the cattle during tlie hot months as for irrigation. 
But in the upper parts of their courses, while still in the swamp stage, or in 
and from the beds that are little below the surface of tho country, the 
Bwanips. minor streams and nulds of the district are most important 

sources of irrigation. Embankineiits are thrown across them at intervals, and 
water is stored along their whole course for the use of the lands through whieh 
they pass. 

About the irrigation from the streams or swamps few disputes take ]>lace. 

Whoever may have the management of the embankments, 
irrigatmn^^om* tiie the laiidholdeis on bolli sides, whose land reaches to the 
Bwauips. stream or swamp, use tho water for irrigation, and take the 

produce of that land on their own side which is not actually in the trough or 
gafed nadi of the stream or swamp Estates also that do not touch the stream 
or swamp have in some places accpiirod a prescriptive right to irrigation from 
it, deep w^atercourses being dug to lead water into them. Quarrels about this 
right sometimes occur ; but the j>resence or absence of a long deep irrigation 
channel is evidence wbi(?h can scarcely be rebutted, and should generally be 
sufficient ground for a decision. 

But vexatious disputes arise at times either about the possession and main- 
Difsputet about the teoance of the irrigation embankments and the right to 
If^ionlmbAnkmentL take the fish and other natural products in the basin in front 
of them and in the trough of tlie swamp above, or about the opening and 
shutting of the escape channel. The considerations to be borne in mind in 
disposing of these disputes are given at Jcngi'h in the Settlement Report. 
On the whole, the ancestors and predecessors of the present generation of land- 
holders deserve credit for the industry and ingenuity shown in constructing 
works for the storing of water. Their descendants and successors generally 
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keep the dams in serviceable order, and the Settlement Officer thinks that at pre- 
sent they may be safely left to manage their own irrigation affairs. It may 
be noted here that irrigation from lakes, marshes, and ponds is regulated 
xnueh in the same way as that from the reservoirs on streams and swamps. 
Within the bounds of each estate there is a fixed number of main irrigation 
inlets {pains) or stations {hodars) for raising water, which may not be permanent- 
ly increased without permission from the owners of neighbouring estates. 

The following description of the artificial tanks is condensed from the 
Settlement lleport : — 


Home are now. 


rian of construct! oil. 


Mudt of the artificial tanks (upwards of I5,00n in number) that are used for irrigation 
. , , are of old date. Though not wanting in ihe north division of ttie dis- 

of (hem ul old date. trict, arc chitfly lound in the houth, especially in tabtil Deogaon 

and in the south of tahsil Mahul. The coiibtruction of many of them 
is assigned to the Suiris and Rajh^ars ; but even at the prc'^ent day two or three tanks are dug 
in the district every year, nut for irrigation purposes, but generally near 
tboroughfare.^i, as works of religious merit. The constructors are mostly 
outsiders — traders and the like — who have purchased permission to make them from the land- 
holders. In almost hH cases these (uodctn tanks arc simple excavations, and there are not 
a dozen tanka completely walled with masonry in the district. Some of the Suirf and Rajbhar 
tanks cover several acres ; while those made nowadays rarely cover 
more than one acre, banks and all. Their depth also varies both at 
the time of construction and with their age. They are now rarely carried deeper than twenty 
feet, are made of a square or oblong shape, and a kaehchd well, reaching 
to (be ppring-ltvel, is generally dug in the middle The earth nmoved 
in excavation is thrown round them in high banks or mounds parallel with their sides. Open- 
ings in the mounds arc left at two at hast of the corners for ingress and egress, and also to 
alluw a certain amount of the surface water of the neighbouring lands to run into and fill the 
tanks during (he rainy season. In the south part of the district, where the country is open, 
and the view is not interrupted 1 ) 3 * groves and trees, these mounds are conspicuous in (he land- 
scape Where bare, the 3 ' look like old mud forts; but occasionally they are planted w'ith trees 
and coveied with ihickct. 

The people have not done their best to keep up the capacity of their irrigation tanks. 
Rather than clean out and repair tanks known otlier men’s names, those who have money 
to spend on such works covet the undivided glory of making a new one. The cultivation of 
crops on the mounds is not generally allowed, because it promotes the shoaling of the tanks. 
The only plant that is raised to any extent on them is pdn (betel leaf), on the mounds of tanks 
which are old and much silted up. Possibly, the prfa-growing was less the cause of the mis- 
chief, than started because the mischief had already been done. But, irrespective of this, 
verv many of the old tanks have become in the course of generationa little better than large 
Bhallow aaucers. No more useful local relief works than their restoration could be opeued 
in the south part of the district. 

There is another artificial irrigation work — the /dt— which is a long straight or curved 
embankment thrown across a plain on which rice-laud is cultivatid and 
there is a flow of surface water. The earth with which the embaukment 
is formed is dug from the inner side of it only, and a moat of some depth is thus formed. 


Ldta, 
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Mot only is the surface drainage collected in the moat, but the dow being stopped by the 
embatikment, the cultivated land in front of it is kept flooded. The area that can be irrigated 
from an ordinary Idt in seasons of unsteady rainfall is ngt great; but iu ordinary years 14U 
help to equalise the water-supply of the whole area within their influence. 

Well-water is only used when tank-water is not available, although the 
Irrigation from former is held to be more beneficial to spring crops and 
sugarcane than tank-water ; but as we shall see presently, 
well-irrigation is considerably more expensive. The proportion of tank-watered 
land is about three-fourths of the whole irrigated area in the soutli division and 
in the kachhdr of the northern division, and about one-half in the northern 
uplands \ bdngaT). In the northern hangar water is generally found durin*;: the 
dry months at 15 or Id feet from the surface of the ground, and iu the kachhdr 
at 8 or 10 feet ; in the former wells are deepest in the country near the main 
streams. In the south division of the district the average depth at which 
water is met is 18 or 20 feet. The wells that depend upon lateral filtration are 
very soon exhausted ; the beds in which permanent bottom springs are struck 
are clay, and lie below the ordinary water-level. Almost invariably one or 
more beds of sand or light earth must be traversed before the sprir»g-Ievei is 
come to; hence in the rains wells that arc not lined with masonry generally 
fall in, owing to the rise of the water-level at that season. 


Masonry wells. 


Of masonry wells there were 24,000 in the district at the recent settle- 
ment, and their construction is not a matter of very much 
difficulty in most parts. Those intended for irrigation — 
numbering 18,000 at the settlement— are almost always made of kiln-burnt 
bricks set in mad cement. Very rarely is calcareous cement used, except at 
the top of the shaft near the surface of the ground. Occasionally wells are to 
be seen lined with thick circular hoops of kiln-burnt earthenware, called kothis^ 

the pieces of which are fitted to each other by a rough tenon 
Irrigation wells. , . _ 

and mortise. i3ut as the shaft of wells of this sort cannot 

be sunk through the strata, the hoops being simply set up round the pit of the 

well, such wells have little depth, and are made chiefly to supply drinking 

water. Generally, irrigation wells are made of a diameter sufficient to allow 

only two watering parties to work at once : wells for four watering parties are 

Cost of making seldom met with. The cost of making a masonry well fora 

masonry wells. single bucket may be put at from Rs. 100 to Its. 150, while 

a lever- well of the same size costs about half that amount. Great difierences, 

however, will be found in various parts of the district. 

Earthen wells present no features peculiar to this district. 


Earthen wells. 
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From the sonroes of irrigation we pass to the methods of irrigating. 

^ . . These have been described with admirable illustrations at 

Methods of irri- • ^ , . , « , . « x i li- 

gation: very great length in the Settlement Report ; but the 

and taiikr™ **^**^°'* various means of bringing water from streams and tanks 
and from wells do not appear to differ in Azamgarh from 
what are found in neighbouring districts and have been described in other 
volumes of this series. In the Settlement Report three modes of irrigation 
from streams and tanks are distinguished, the first and third called respec- 
tively anua and don, and the second intermediate between them, but without 
a distinguishing name. The first method consists in raising the water by 
baskets. In the third {don) the trunk of a tree is hollowed out into a trough, 
one end being blocked, and the other open ; the blocked end is attached to a 
lever by a rope, while the other is rested on the top of a lift. One man works 
the don ; standing at the lever end he sinks the trough as far as possible into 
the channel ; then helping the lever to raise it, he shoots the water which it 
contains into the water-weir at the top of the lift. This method is used for 
irrigating from swamps and lakes, but is not a very common one. The second 
method, to which no special name is assigned, consists in employing levers 
{l^lienkvl) or wheels {charkhi) ; but they are solely used for the irrigation of 
sugarcane and winter crops, and are identical with the levers and wheels used 
for wells. 


Besides the dhenkul^ or lever and earthenware pot worked by hand, and 
and (2) from charkhi^ or rope with two earthen-pots worked over a 
pulley similarly by hand, the other methods of raising water 
for irrigation from wells are — by pharra, i.«., w ith the rope and leather 
bucket drawn by hand; and by ptlr, ie.y with the rope and leather bucket 
drawn by bullocks. Having regard to the area that can be irrigated from a 
masonry well in one day by each method, it appears that with one lever or 
wheel well only a seventh or an eighth of an acre can be covered ; while with 
one gharra^ or leather bucket drawn by men, from one-half to three quarters 
of an acre, and with one ptir, i ,e , with the rope and leather bucket drawm 
by bullocks, one-fifth to two-fifths of an acre can be watered. The lever and 
wheel wells can only be used with advantage when water is not more than 15 
or IG feet from the surface, and therefore prevail in the north division of the 
district. Lever and wheel watering seem to be preferred, as these methods 
arc less destructive of the shaft of the well. The methods of raising water 
from earthen wells are the same as those just described ; but usually from a 
tenth to a ninth of an acre only can be irrigated from each in a day. 
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Masonry, but more frequently earthen, ducts distribute the water from the 
. , bailing-lifts or wells, and a<]jain temporary channels lead the 

Modes of spread- . i r. i i mi ‘ 

inp the water in the water mto the fields. The permanent watercourses are called 

fid/tfe, the temporary ones hath Is. The two methods of 

spreading the water are known as ■ 1) in which the field is divided into a 

number of small squares by little earthen partitions made with a rake (called 

pharuhi); and {2) hatha, in\\hicha convenient number of furrows are made 

across the field, and a number of little round reservoirs are made at intervals 

along them, the water being tlirown from the reservoirs over the soil within 

reach by a distributor with a long wooden shovel or hatha. The former method 

is used for poppy and all garden crops, anl often for sugarcane and indigo ; 

the latter fcr barley, peas, and other field crops, except rice. 

In the notice of the rainfall given in Part I., it was stated that the subject 

would have to be reverted to in describing the system of 
The seasons. . i ^ i " p i ‘ i 

agriculture. Delay in the commencement of the rams, by 

keeping back the sowings, endangers the yield of the autumn or early kharlj 
crops, which ripen in September. If the rains cease too early, injury is done 
to the transplanted rice, uhieli is harvested in the third ^veek of November. 
Continuous heavy rain at the commencement of the season, especially in the 
latter half of July, is deprecated, as it interferes with the growth of the young 
sugarcane and the weeding of the autumn crop. Duiing the first 27 days 
of August heavy rain is looked for, but after that sunshine is desirable, and 
floods are apt to damage the transplanted rice crop. Clear dry weather dur- 
ing the second and third weeks of October favours the sowing of the spring 
crops. Bain in December and January, if followed immediately by clear 
weather, is popularly supposed to double the yield of the spring crops; but 
continued damp weather at that time, inducing rust and smut in the grain crops, 
and making the pea crops run to stalk and leaf, has the opposite effect. In* 
the spring and hot weather, except in the Bohini nakshatr,^ the husbandman 
is usually indiflferent about rain as far as crops are concerned. Of the 
principal crops that he then has to tend, namely, sugarcane and indigo, 
the former is said to do best with well water ; and the rain of the nakshatr 
called Mrigsira ^ is supposed to be as noxious to the crops as that of Bohini is 
beneficial. 

The following statement shows the acreage occupied by the different crops 

C It' ted harvests during throe recent years. A detailed 

a iva crops, gt^tement of crops found on the ground at the time of the 
1 SSnd May to 4tb June. * 5th to ISth Jane. • 


CnltiTated crops* 
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survey is given in the sixth appendix to the Settlement Report, but it makes no 
distinction between irrigated and dry crops. The settlement statement, more- 
over, is not for any one year, but was compiled during the progress of measure- 
ments, which occupied several years. 
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Eice crops are of two kinds— (1) those that are sowu broadcast once for 
Kariy and broad- ^^d (2) those that^ having been raided in nurseries, are 
cast rice. phinted out in the fields. The latter are known as 

jarhan or agahani^ the former as hhadein (bhadai or hhadui^ from Bh4don, the 
month in which it is reaped), kdrliU, and hodri^ and by the general term 
dhdrin The varieties of rice are as numerous, the natives say, as the clans of 
Eajptits. Some of them are raised both broadcast and by planting out ; otbe'^s 
are raised only in one of those methods. The majority of varieties of broad- 
cast rico are not sown till the rainy season has fairly commenced in Juno or 
July. But the land which is to be sown with them should, if possible, be broken 
up and ploughed during the dry months. Land thus prepared for early rice is 
called kurliiL Hired labourers employed ou it receive in kind and cash about 
one and a quarter ana a day. The sooner the seed is got into the ground after 
the rains begin the better. The preparation of the ground for it is called leo. 
If there has been sufficient rain, water is retained upon the field within the merhn 
or boundaries ; and the land is ploughed three or four times with the water 
upon it. If the soil is a good clean clay or loamy, it is harroivcd ; but tisari land 
is said to settle down hard under the water if the hengd is applied. The plough 
w’hich is used by the Azamgarh agriculturist is the same in construction for all 
crops. ^ The ouly difference that is recognised is in the size of the block or 
mould boards. A new full-sized block is called nauharu, a small worn block is 
called khuntahard. The deep ploughing with tlio former is called awdy^ the 
shallow” ploughing with the latter is called seo. In preparing the land for rice 
of all sorts the latter is used. The Azamgarh hengd or barrow ^ consists simply 
of a thick plank of wood, or of three or four bamboos pegged together so as to 
form a kind of plank. The rice seed is scattered over the still flooded field. 
If flooding cannot be effected, the land is ploughed, harrowed, and sowed with- 
out it. From forty to fifty sers of seed go to the acre. With some varujties, 
after the crop has grown six or nine inches, the land is ploughed and 
w^eeded. 

A complete list of the names by which the varieties of early rice are known 
Varieties of early ^3 *101^ attempted. The samo varieties have different names 
in different parganahs, and all varieties are not current 
everywhere. Sdilidj sdlldy bagri, nanihdti, selhdj deold^ and others with short 
fine stalks are grown chiefly in lands that are not liable to much flooding and 
have not a very stiff soil. Korangd, dudhd, singhdwe^ and others are sown in 

^ The Azamgarh plough seems to be a very similar implement to the one described in 
the Basti notice (Gaz., Vi-, 593). ^ For a diagram of this implement see Settlement 

Report, p 110. 
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stiff clay soils that are moderately flooded. Bhainalot^ mansard^ and others that 
have long strong stAlks are grown in the marshes and old river-beds of the 
kachhdr where inundation frequently occurs. The variety of early rice which is 
^ ^ grown in the sand-banks ( dewdrd) of the Gogra is called Bohan^ 

and is sown on the loose sandy lands w^hich are used for 
winter crops also. It does not rank high as a fine, well-flavoured rice ; 
but is easily raised, and if the season is favourable, the yield is good. In a 
few lakes and swamps, notably in Tal Salona, a rice called dlidmi is sown. It 
is put into the ground round the edges of the swamp as 
occasion offers in the cold or hot weather. The seed germi- 
nates in the beginning of the rains ; and the plant, being tall and rank, suffers 
only from great inundation. Dlidusi also is not one of the best varieties of 
rice ; but, like sokan^ -its yield in favourable years is good. 

The hehnaur^ in which young plants are raised for transplanting, are gene- 

, rally little patches of ground near hamlets. These should 

liansplan ted rice: . , , , , 7 a i i. i mi 

be ploughed and worked and well manured. The rains 

having come on and filled the behnaury the seed is first soaked. In the ger- 
minating condition thus produced it is called jarai. It is then sown 
broadcast. After a couple of days the water is drawn off the land in order 
that the sprouts may come up. This having taken place, the behnaur is 
again flooded. The young rice is ready for transplanting in about twenty 
days, and continues fit for it for fifteen days more. Twenty-five or twenty-six 
sers of seed sown in behnaur give plant for an acre. The land which is to 
receive the rice gets from three to fiveploughiugs under water, and (unless dsari) 
is harrowed. Its preparation is called gilliy and hired labour in it is paid for at 
the rate of about one ana three pies a day per man. The young plants are 
often carried a long clistanco, and kept lying for a day or more before they are 
put into the ground. Dibbling is done by both men and women. Two to six 
plants are dibblod together, and a space of five or six inches is left between 
eacbof the clumps (6dn). When the crop grows up, there should be 10 or 12 
cuttings [kalam) for every plant dibbled. The earlier in the season that the 
rice is planted out the better, but this dj^eration is dependent upon the rainfall. 
The first and second halves of July are the best times for planting out, but it 
maj take place as late as the beginning of September. 

From being planted out early it does not appear to reach maturity much 
its natural - Sooner, but if it has made some growth before the end of 
August, it suffers less from bakuH aud tunkiy insects that 
attack it. Tine gdndU also injures transplanted rice, while the bli ghts known 
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as ku8wa or kliaira and charka often prevail. Charka is a little black insect 
that collects on the leaves, turning tJiem white. Pinglia^ bakwa^ and panka are 
names of insects that eat the leaves. Bakuli^ a green caterpillar, is dreaded 
most of all. The ravages of these inserts are partially counteracted by the 
use of a boat-shaped basket of matting (called sell) which is either made with a 
bamboo handle and used by one mau, or else slung like an irrigation basket by 
two men. When the flowers fructify badly, the empty ears that result are 
known as pdia. The crop is generally ready for cutting about the beginning 
of the fourth week of November. 


and its varieties. 


Marsh -rice. 


The varieties used for transplanting exceed in number even the varieties 
of broadcast rice. Of coarse kinds the best known is 
rdnty a large strong plant which grows in deep water and 
stands inundation well. Of the finer varieties, hdnsmalti, laterd, lejury mdUlahiy 
rdnikdjdry horangdy and bUIo are perhaps the most generally known. 

The hot weather marsh-rice, horo or jHhiy is grown in some parts of the 
district, where the requisite slimy soil is found in the beds 
of the lakes or nuldsy and there is water available in the 
latter for irrigation. The chief localities are Tal Salona in parganah Sagri, 
T&l Narja in parganah Muliammadaba 1, and ThIs Patdeh and Ratoe in parganah 
Nathdpur. Boro fields are not permanent, the land being deep under water 
in the rains and all marks obliterated. The seed is sown in lehnaur in Decem- 
ber and January, and transplanting begins in February in the land close to 
the shore of the lake or tank. In May the crop is ready for cutting, hut 
much nasty labour has generally to be gone through before it is ready. The 
majority of the cultivators are fishermen. The yield equals that of autumn 
jarhariy but the grain is said to be coarse and ill- flavoured. 

All the kinds of rice mentioned above are cut with the hand-sickle {hasud 

or ha8uli\ and having been carried to the threshing-floor • 
Threshingi win- ° 

nowing, and husking {kharihdn)^ they are threshed (dan lodwrf; by cattle. The 

grain is therefore separated from it whole ; and after being 
threshed, the heads are generally beaten (satkanu) against the ground or on a bed 
with the hand to disengage any grain lhat remains. Winnowing is effected 
with the help of the wind {osand or ddU dend) or with a blanket used as a flin 
(airwd mdrnd). The Azamgarh cultivator parts with as little of his rice as be 
can. What he sells is generally unhusked (dhdn). What ho keeps be husks for 
himself, and it is generally stored for use as food in the husked state {chdur). 
Husked rice is of two kinds, arwd and bhunjid. The latter is made from grain 
which has first been steeped in hot water and then dried ; the former from 
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unsteeped grain. The husking is effected by beating the rice in a large 
wooden mortar {ohliari) with a pair of wooden pestles {minsarov paharud)^ or 
under a little lever hammer (dhenM) which is worked with the foot. The 
husked rice is about seventy-6ve per cent, of the unhusked grain, twenty-five 
per cent, being coarse silicious husk (bh'&si)^ which is useless for any agricul- 
tural purpose except fuel. 

The principal autumn liar jins crops are nine in number, sawan 
Autumn harjiuB ( Oplumenus colonus)^"^ iangun® ( Panicum Italicum)^ manrua 
(Eleusine coracand)^^ kodo {Paspalumfrumentaceum)* maize 
(Zea mays)^ bajri® {Ilohus sorghum)^ mdsh or urd (Phaseolns radiatus),^ mothi 
or bhingi {Phaspohis aconitij alius and san (CaanaJi^ saliva). These are 
mostly millets and pulses. 


5di£»an has two varieties, the large (ladarwd) and the small (sain), the 
former attaining to a height of three or four feet, and the 

Sdwan. 

latter to only two or three. When sown alone about 
four sers of sawan seed go to the acre, but it is often sown along with 
thiee or four other crops, such as tdngun, arhar, urd, and til, when of 
course less seed is required. Sowing takes place at the end of May 
or beginning of June in the Rohiiii nakhaf, and the crop is ready 
at the end of August. A fair outturn would be eight to ten maunds, but 
is injured by excess of rain and east winds and is attacked by a blight 


Tdrgun, 


called Tdngun resembles sawan in having two 

varieties and in its general cultivation. 


Manrua or makra has a small early and a large late variety. The grain 
is small, of a dark-brown colour in each, and the plant 
stands from one and a half to two and a half feet high. It 
is sown when the rainy season has fairly set in, and generally alone. From 
four to five sers of seed is used, and from fourteen to fifteen maunds of produce 
obtained per acre. The crop is ready in September. Manrua is the most 
profitable of the early millets, having only about 3 or 4 per cent, of husk as 
compared with 50 per cent, in the case of sawan and kodo. 


Kodo grows a foot and a half high. It has a larger grain than any of 
the foregoing, of a dingy brown colour ; is sown, with arhar 
generally, after the rains have begun, and is cut at the 

^Panicum miliactum or frumtniaceum. * A Ibo known as kdlcun *Or Cynostvrua 

eorraeumuM (Set. Rep.) * Or Patpalum scrohiculatwn (Set. Rep.) ® Mr. Beid 

says in his Settlement Report that the bajri or hajfa of Azamgarh is identical with the 
jddr of other districts. The bulrush millet (I£oicu§ spicaium), the bajra of western districts, is 
almost unknowo in Azamgarh. ^Dolieoa pilosos (Set. hep.) 
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end of September. Six or seven sers of seed go to the acre, and the yield is 
tea or eleven maunds. The flour made from the kodo produced in this district 
does not generally produce intoxication, nor does the straw affect persons 
who sleep upon it ; it is otherwise with kodo imported from the trans-Gogra 
districts. 

Maize, called indifferently and makai^ has three principal 

^ . varieties : cliane^cdn^ with a small head and roundish grain 

of yellowish colour ; girdawd^ with a large roundish whitish 
grain ; and pirawa, a tall plant with a flat yellow grain. As a field crop it is 
not sown till the rains have set in, but market gardeners raise it in the hot 
weather by irrigation. It is rarely sown alone ; from three to four sers of 
seed go to the acre for a sole crop, and the outturn when sown alone is said to 
be about twelve maunds. It ripens during September and October, but is 
liable to blight, and requires much watering. 

Bajri^ usually with the addition of the word jhupauwa to distinguish it 
from the bajri or bajru tdngunanica or bulrush millet, is the 
large millet known elsewhere as /bar. It is rarely sown alone, 
and when so sown is generally intended for fodder (chari) and cut while green. 
There are two varieties of bajri : one ripening during October, and the other a 
little later. About four sers of seed are sown for a sole crop, and a good return 
is twelve or fourteen maunds. In the last two grains (maize and bajri) there 
is not more than 5 per cent, of husk. 

The pulse uri, called md%h by Muhammadans, has two varieties: one txr; 
Palses : urd and pakhia, a blackish grain, ready in August and September ; 
motki, the other, a greenish grain, which ripens two months later. 

Both are sown with other crops, but for a sole crop four sers of seed are 
required, yielding in good seasons one-and-a-half maunds for the first variety, 
and eight maunds for the second. Of the pulse xnothi there are two varieties, • 
and they are generally sown alone. 

The early grain crops which have been described are called nand-birei or 
petty crops by Azamgarh agriculturists. The grain which 
Sommary. home consumption: 

and little of it, except perhaps maize, goes into the market. The nand-birei cost 
little In labour and seed, but they are uncertain in outturn. In fact, their un- 
certainty is one reason for the mixed fashion in which they are sown. Taking 
them in the lump, the yield of grain per acre in fair land in good seasons is about 
twelve or fourteen maunds, but the average yield is probably considerably less. 
The outturn of fodder from them is said to be about double the outturn of grain. 
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Rotation of crops. 


Two aulamn fibre crops may be noticed : san {Crotolaria juncea) and patsa 
Autumn fibre i-SfibiscHB cannabinua). The latter is grown throughout the 
crops: san andpatoan. (Jigtrict by cultivators of all castes round the edges of their 
sugarcane fields. The seed is put into the ground at the beginning of the rains, 
and the plant is cut in October. San is sown by itself in little plots in most 
parts of the district. The only localities in which it is largely grown are 
D&udpur and other villages to the south of Rani ki SarAi, in parganah Nizamabad, 
and in the north of parganahs Kanria and AtrauIiA, where the cultivators 
are Sankatta Kunbfs, who also make up their san into sackcloth. San is sown 
in the beginning of the rainy season at the rate of about four sers of seed to the 
acre, and the crop is ready in September. The amount of fibre produced iu 
the district is not more than is sufficient for local requirements. 

Beginning with the light kharif crop or with early rice, the cultivator^ 
after that crop is cut, lets the land lie fallow, but prepares 
it for sugarcane, which is sown in the spring. For a whole 
year the land is occupied by sugarcane, and after it is cut the land lies un- 
touched till the rains, when it is prepared for barley. Sown in October, the 
barley is out in the spring. The land is then either left fallow till the follow- 
ing October for a second crop of barley, or an early kharif crop is interposed. 

The principal spring crops are wheat, barley, peas, oats, gram, masiir 
?>inng harjins (Ervum latri {Laihyrus arhar iCytisus 

caian)^ rape, linseed, cotton and sugarcane. Little wheat 
lb grown in Azamgarh, and barley is the chief spring crop, the reason appa- 
rently being that the yield of barley is greater, and barley 
meal is universally eaten. Thus barley may be said to be 
the food-grain, and sugarcane the one from which the agriculturist pays his rent. 
There are grown but one kind of barley and two of wheat, the red and the white. 
Peas have several varieties in Azamgarh, known as— (1) the kdbuli or barki 
kerdoj a large white kind; (2) the patnai^ a small white ; (3) 
the bttrhia or mattar^ a large greenish brown; and (4) the 
suffhai or rajmahalij a small mottled variety. Of gram there arc two varieties, 
madarahay the large reddish, and ^nahobia, the small light- 
coloured ones. It is sown on land w^hich is used first for 
early rice and where barley or peas would not properly grow. Lain, called by 
Carnegy the chickling vetch, is grown in the south half of the district in black 
clay soils and in the sandbanks of the Gogra, If eaten in excess the grain 
produces paralysis. Arhar next to peas is the most impor- 
tant of the pulses. The variety ripens in January 


Wheat and barley. 


Peas. 


Oram and latru 


Arhar, 
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and tori. 


and February and the chaithi in March. Of the chaithi sort there are several 
varieties. Four or five sers of seed go to the acre and twenty or twenty-five 
mannds of grain and twenty-five maunds of chaff are a fair crop. 

Under the head of rapeseed have been included all the varieties of oil- 
Rapeseed— rdi, seeds of that sort. These varieties are rdt, $arson proper and 
tori, Rdi and sarson are rarely sown by themselves, but 
generally with barley or peas; rdi mostly with peas, sarson mostly with barley. 
Rdi is a smaller plant than sarson^ with a small compact capsule (siliqtia) and a 
blackish seed. Land having been prepared for barley or peas, rdi and sarson 
are scattered over it at the rate of about a S3r and a half to the acre, and the 
prinoipal crop is then sown. The rdi and sarson are ready in the end of Jan- 
uary and in February, and are weeded out of the field. When rdi and sarson 
are grown with barley and peas, the return of seed is generally about three or 
four maunds to the acre. The stalks and bruised capsules are of little or no use 
except for fuel. The oils of rdi and sar.<ion are used alike for a variety of pur- 
poses, but that of the latter seems to bo preferred. Tori is a smaller plant 
and ready for cutting a month earlier, but it is of little conso- 
quence. There is a wild weed of the mustard family called 
tiura in the A ic/i A i/* country. It is githero I for fo hler and also yields an oil for 
burning. The great enemy of the mustard crops is damp weather in Janu- 
ary. The plants then become covorei with little green lice, called by the peo- 
ple mdhuj wiiich destroy the flowers and young capsules. lu a field once 
attacked very little of the crop escapes. 

Very little cotton is sown in Azamgarh. The variety usually sown is a 
large plant, about four feet high, which bears in the spring 
and summer from March to May, The capsules are large, 
but most of the contents is seed. The staple is scant}' and short. The plant 
is either mixed with arkar or is grown in littlo corners and patches of ground 
about hamlets. 

We pass now to sugarcane, the crop which takes up more of the time 
and labour of the Azamgarh agriculturist than any other. 
A number of varieties of sugurcaue are known in Azam- 
garh. Those which are most in use are sarautid, rakswa^ reonra, mango ^ and 
phatmiyd. The last is grown chiefly in the kaahhdr country. The people 
are not more particular about their selection of sugcircane seed than about 
the seed of other crops. The best soil for cane as a sugar-producer is a good 
clean clay, especially that known as karail. The preparation of the land^ the 
mode of sowing and the processes of hoeing, top-dressing and harrowing have 


CottOD. 
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been described more thiin once for other districts, and from the account given 
of them in the settloinont report they seem to have no peculiarities in this dis- 
trict. Each root {thdn)oi strong plant should throw up from ten to twenty 
canes {gohan). An acre of fair crop should contain upwards of 90,000 canes. 
The crop suffers occasionally from blight {Icusivd or khaird)^ which shows itself 
in the brown withered appearance of the leaves. But its chief enemy is a 
greenish caterpillar (dkold) which destroys the head of the young plant and 
prevents its growth. Canes attacked with dhold generally throw out sideshoots 
called pachkhis, which grow from four to nine inches in iength, but these never 
make up for the damage done to the head of the plant. The manufacture of 
sugar will be referred to in Part III. 

Very little indigo has ever been grown in parganahs Deogaon, Belliabans, 
Cliiriakot, and Karyat Miitii. In all the other parganahs 
it was a not uncommon khavif crop, but tho*area sown 
with it has recently very much fallen off. Indigo is grown in two methods, 
In one of these the seed is sown, with tho bedp of irrigation, in the spring 
and hot weather. This crop is called jamaxiwd. In the other method 
indigo is sown at tho beginning of tho rains. This crop is called asdrhd 
or nmdhd. Since tho introduction of tho irrigation method, aBarkd has 
fallen somewhat into disrepute ; for though tlie cost and labour of cultivation 
in the former are greater than in the latter, the plant as a colour-yiclder is 
much su[jerior. The jamauwd crop is ready in August ; the asdrhi crop a 
liidc Inter, There is no special mode of cultivation. The crop from Ihnntl 
is read}' in August ; and af^drhii is said to give a r-ither bettor khnnti crop than 
jamanwd. Tlio khunil crop having been cut, the plant is eradicated. Junnmed 
sometimes suffers from attacks of insects in the hot weatlicr, but it is bettor 
able than asdrhd to stand excess of wot iu the early l>art of tho rainy scas«)n. 
•Tiie whole crop suffers from continuous wet and cloudy weather iu tho end of 
July and in August. 

Tho area under poppy in tho years of settlement was 8,327 acres, and 

„ this return agrees very closely with those of the Opium 

Poppy. ^ X 

Department. From 80 to 90 per cent, of the opium 
cultivators are Koiris, but cultivators of other castes have also taken to raising 
poppy. During the last twenty years considerable variation has taken place 
in the yearly area under poppy ; but the area would appar to be generally 
greater now than it used to be at the beginning of the period. 

Tho varieties of the poppy plant current in Azaingarh are bhagaufidy tilid or 
iilevdj kdldpoBtd or karaidanti, and fnirdposta. Tho first seems to bo the oldest 

7a 


Poppy. 
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known, and is now the least sown, variety. It is, when mature, tw'o and a 
half or three feet higli, has a small capsule, and yields little sap. In size tilid 
resembles Ihagantid, but the capsule is largo and its yield of sap is fair. 
Karaidanii is also about the same height as hhagautid. Its stem is black when 
mature, and it is a good sap yielder. Bardposid grows about four feet high, has 
a very large capsule, and yields much sap. It comes to maturity in a some- 
what longer time than the three other varieties, which all ripen about the same 
time. Tiio Koiris always keep it distinct from the other varieties ; regarding 
the latter they are not alwa 3 's particular. 

Tho average jdeUl of opium is greatest in parganahs Ghosi, Man, and 
Gopfilpur, and the best poppj* tracts are foun<l round the town of Man, Ghosi, 
and Suraj{3ur. In snitahlo laud, such as that in the tracts just mentioned, 
opium is admittedly produced in good seasons at the rate of eighteen or twenty 
Bors to the acre, but the ordinary’ yield is more nearly twelve. The Opium 
Department’s returns show the average yield to have been nine sens during 
sixteen years (good auJ had) from 1858-59 to 1873-74, and tlio average area 
7.149 acresd Tlie small amount of tho average yearly sales of manufactured 
opium at the Governmont treasuries — about 25 sers only — ])oiuts to the reten- 
tion of opium by the cultivators for illicit dUposah The higliest average 
yield is found when tho smallest area was cultivated, and vice verm^ tho. reason 
being that in years of limited cultivation only good laud was cropped with 
poppy by the regular cultivators. 

Of the produce which has been included under the head of vegetables a 
Produce included uuder vege- perfectly complete list cannot bo given, nor does 

most of it call for detailed notice. It is raised 


(Cucumber*! of sons. 
Lentils of .-orts. 
fcipinach of sorts. 
Pirtr plfints. 
Potatoes 
friwoct j.otatoos. 
£dib1e aruois* 
Turmeric. 

Ginger. 

Uniona and garlic. 


Un dishes. * 
C'.irrots. 

Aui-so seed. 
Capsicums. 
Cre>9, 

Satflower. 
Ctt9t<*r>oil plant, 
l^bacco. 
BeteUleaf. 


ftud betel-leaf may be given. 


chiefly by Koiris on koirdr 
land or little market gar- 
dens round hamlets, and 
is consumed locallv. A 

V 

short notice, however, of 
the cultivation of tobacco, 
safflower, castor-oil plant, 


Tobacco is cultivated on patches of land about hamlets, chiefly by Koiris, 


Tobacco. 


Maize and other early kharif crops arc sometimes taken 
from it before tobacco. The seed is sown in the end of 


August in nurseries ; and the young plants when from four to six inches high 

^ The lowest figures are for the years 1859-60 (4,903 acres) and the higbeat lor 1870-71 
(9,146 acres). 
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are planted out m the field in October. The crop is ready in the end of Feb- 
tiiary and in Marcfi, and the leaves should then be thick, tear with crispness, 
and have a slightly yellowish tinge. Tlie stem of the plant is cut a little above 
the level of the ground, and the leaves are separated from it. The leaves 
are allowed to lie for a day or two, and are then removed by the curer. The 
stems are useless, and burnt or thrown away. The field in which are the roots 
is then watered, and a second crop {dorjd^ dorji) is raised from them. This 
is ripe in May, and though not equal in quantity and quality to the first crop, 
it is, if water has been regularly supplied, still valuable. In some localities 
a new crop is raised in the spring and hot weather. The young plants wdiich 
are reared in a nursery during the winter are planted out in March, and the 
crop is ready in May. 

Two kinds of the plant arc cultivated, tlio indigenous {desi)^ and the foreign 
{vil(iyati)^ and of the former there are two varieties, dhamdkd and gulabaiocL 
Pried undressed tobacco {surth is not made in Azarngarh, and the fancy 
stuffs which are made up from it do not concern ns. The manufactured 
tobacco made from local produce is calh^J galdwat or Idldsdhi — a black dirty- 
looking mass. The green leaves are cut up and allowed to dry in the sun for 
about fifteen days. They are then mixed up with molasses and relt in a large 
Vessel inland) over a furnace and boiled for four or five hours. To two parts 
of ] ‘uf there sliould be one of molasses and one of reh, but the quantity of tha 
latter is often much greater. The stuff may bo used at once, but it improves 
wiib keeping for eight or ton months. Its price varies between eighteen and 
thirty sers for the rupee. 

Safflower [^Carthamm tiactorinfi)^ called Icusam or harm by tlie natives, is 

gonerailv sown in litlio ])atcbes close to liainlets, but it 
Safflower. i i i i ^ . 

may be seen in somt) places sown round the edges of rabi 

fields or scattered among the spring crops like rape. It is sown in October, 
and is ripe in the end of ]'V‘bruary and in -March. Too plant receives no Sjie- 
cial care, and though all castes sow it, Koiris chiefly do so. There are two 
varieties of the plant, the barbed or prickly called kateili or rdkaswa^ and the 
smooth called munrili. An acre of saffiower should yield about fifteen sera of 
dye. Koiris soli their produce ; by other castes it is kept for domestic use, 
being supplied to the dyers along with the fabric when yellow cloth is requir- 
ed for marriages or on other occasions. 


Castor plant is sown, either a few plants in one jdace, generally about 


Castor-oil plant. 


Cbam6r hamlets, or round the edges of their sugarcane 
fields and gardens by cultivators of all castes. The seed 
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Is pufinto the ground in the liot weather, and the beans are ripe in FebrnarVi 
March, Apiil, and May. The plant receives no special culture. There are 
tw'o varieties — renrl^a tall plant with long bunches of capsules, which is usually 
sown round sugarcane, is ripe early, and is generally cut down at the end of 
the first season ; and blmtrenri^ a shorter plant, which is sown both round fields 
and in other places, ripens later than mirf, and when not sown in fields is kept 
for three or four seasons. Of the two varieties the latter yield most seed. 
The castor plant is liable when young to the attacks of beetles, and afterwards to 
a blight called patui^ from which the seed dries up. When ripe the fruit is taken 
from the tree, is dried in the sun, and is then rolled upon the ground under a board. 
Tbo capsules are thus broken and the beans extracted. Tlie cultivatoreither sells 
the beans or extracts their oil for himself. In the latter case the beaus are first 
roasted slightly, are then pounded in a mortar and finally are boiled in water. 
The oil passes from them and floats on the surface of the water, from which it 
is taken up wdth a loose ball of human hair. Thoyi(‘ld^in weight) of cilia 
about a fourth of the weight of dry beans of renri and a tliird of hhatrenrL 
The refuse is of no use ; but the leaves of the young castor-plant are good fod- 
der, and the stems are useful in thatching and in other ways. 

Pan or betel pei)per {Chavica betel)^ is not a garden {koirdr) ])lant and is 
grotvn only by the professional cultivators and vendors 
called Barais. The lands on which it is grow'n are called 
harej. It is mostly grown in parganah Mahul, but even there its cultivation 
is decreasing. Pan-beds, as mentioned in Part I., are formed upon the banks 
of old tanks. The best soil for pan is a clean blackish mouldy clay. A bank 
having been selected, the ground is dug up to the depth of six or seven inches 
and levelled off in even slopes on both sides of the bank. Earth is then taken 
from the dry bed of the tank, pounded into dust and laid over the bank three 
or four inches deep, and the whole bank well w’atered w'ith the hand. A shed 
18 then erected on the bank. Jt is usually six or seven feet high and in- 
closed on all sid^s. The doors are on the tank side of the bank, aud are pro- 
vided with screens. The supports of the shed are in some places entirely of 
bamboo, but in others cuttings of a quick-grow ing plant (an Euphorbia) called 
pharhat are planted round the ,bank to form supports. The walls and roof of 
the shed are made of thatching-grass strengthened with cuttings of Mrpaf, bam- 
boo twigs, and any other light brushwood that is available. The walls are made 
thick in order to keep out the wind ; but the roof is thin enough to admit a 
certain amount of sunlight and to allow rain to pass through gently in small 
drops Pot, arudf parord, hindrd^ and other light climbing vegetables are 
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frequently planted inside the shed. Climbing up they spread over the roof and 
form part of it. The supports of the shed are generally called koro^ the walls 
foW/, the roof mdro; and the whole conservatory or garden is called baraith. 
The groiin*! within the baraith is divided into strips about two feet broad’ 
running over the bank from one side to the other. Each alternate strip, called 
an dtar^ is planted with pdn, and it is by the dtar that rent, varying from one 
6ua to six per dtar^ is charged by the proprietor of the land. The vacant strips 
servo as passages and are called pahs or pairahs. Pan is planted in the ulars 
in rows (r?i?/ror khdt) from four to six rows to the dtar. It is not raised from 
eood, but from cuttings. These are cut with throe or more joints {dnkh). 
They are placed in little furrows and lightly covered with soil. A layer of 
thatching-grass or rushes is then laid upon the furrow and kept damp till the 
young shoots appear and make a little growth. Planting is done in the spring 
(March); the cuttings are generally under grass for a month or more ; and from 
the time of the removal of the grass till the rains the plant must be regularly 
and carefully irrigated. Towards the end of the rains tho dtars are manured 
wd^h pounded oil-cake, sometimes 'witli poaso-moal. During tlio cold season 
irrigation is renewed, but more sparingly than in tho hot months. Tho plants 
are trained upon thin supports called sarai or kamaid. The plant grows from 
four to seven feet high. Vines planted in March yield loaves fit for plucking 
in J mo or July. Pauls p'ucked all the year round, but the. full-grown plant 
yields most leaf in tho autumn. If properly tended, the plants last two or 
three years. 

The leaves when mature bond bac‘k and are nipped off with the hand. 
They arc arranged in packets of fifty called kaunrlsy and four of the latter make 
a dhoU, These again arc packed iu little baskets of leaves called gatlaakas or 
donds, Tho plucked leaves must be kept damp, bo frequently turned, and 
little rotten spots in them out out. Iu a garden of good healthy plants, from 
fifty to a hundred dholis of 2 >dfi per dtary according to tlie length of the dtar, 
are gathered in the season. Tho leaves are sold to TainoHs at rates varying 
with the season from half an ana to five anas a iholi. 

Pan is very susceptible to frost. It suffers also from blights (gdndhiU, 
or aud from attacks of lice(md/id or IdU). Several varieties 

are planted ; sdncM, hangald, chakaiyd, kapuri, kakarid, 

A statement (condensed from an elaborate one in the Settlement Report) 
Bates ol outtarn the estimated produce of all the principal kinds of grain, 
of produce. average price and value per acre, is appended . The 

figures represent the outtarn of a favourable year, and the prices those which 
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Qie agriculiarist would bare obtaiued if able to wait for a favourable market and 
Qot if compelled, as be usually is, to sell it at once, whatever the state of the 
market* 






Estimated 

out- 

Average price rate of 
produce. 


Rstimatod 

Kamo of produce* 


turn per acre 
in favourable 


value pet 
acre. 






years. 
















Us. 

a. 

p- 

Early rice 


Grain 

• •• 

17 manndfl 

... 

2Gi sers to the rupee 

••fl 

26 

0 

0 


Straw 


SO bundles or 25 

One ana per bundle 

• es 

1 

4 

0 





luuunds. 






Jarhan rice 


Grain 

Straw 

• •• 

#«« 

25 maunds 

35 bundles or 40 

26J sers to the rupee 

1 aua per bundle 

• • ■ 

• 1 « 

38 

2 

0 

4 

0 

0 





maunds. 






Bhadein rice 

-1 

Grain 

• •• 

13 man lids 
25 ,, 

• •• 

26i sera lo the rupee 
.3 in.'innds „ „ 

e»s 

20 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Wheat 

} 

Grain 

• •• 

20 





46 

0 

0 

... j 

FJtusd 


25 

»» 


3 in.iiinds ,, p, 

M. 

8 

0 

0 

Barley 


Gr-iin 


25 

y» 

• •• 

25 sera „ „ 

ttl 

40 

0 

0 


Bhui'd 

... 

25 

j| 

••• 

.3 maunds „ „ 

... 

8 

0 

0 

Feaa 

1 

Grain 

• •• 

32 

*9 


27 „ 


47 

0 

0 

•••} 

Bhasd 

tOi 

30 

9* 


1 3 iiriuiids 1 , ,f 

... 

lu 

0 

0 

Wheat and bar- ( 

Graiu 

• #s 

22 

*9 

••• 

22 „ 

... 

40 

0 

0 

ley i q qai). 

i 

H^usd 

««• 

25 


• •• 

3 tnaunda ,, „ 

... 

8 

0 

0 

Barley and peas C. 

Gr.iiii 


29 

f» 

... 

26 '.ITS „ „ 

... 

45 

0 

0 

ijaukerai). 

\ 

Bhus d 


2d 

9> 

... 

3 in&unds ,t p, 

... 

9 

0 

0 

Oram 

( 

Grain 


18 



22 sers „ ,, 

... 

33 

0 

0 


Bhusd 

« • • 

22 

II 


3 maunds ,, 

... 

7 

0 

0 

Matur 


Grain 

• • • 

10 



25 strs „ „ 

... 

16 

0 

0 

... [ 

BhUnd 

• •• 

22 

ri 


3 maunds „ „ 

... 

8 

0 

0 

Lairi 

j 

Gram 

1 

lu 


t -t 

.319 SCI K „ „ 

*«. 

13 

0 

0 

... { 

Bhusd 

t • • 

SO 

»i 

... 

.3 maunds ,, ,, 

... 

10 

0 

0 

Arhar 


(f rain 

• • 1 

22 



25 sers „ „ 

... 

35 

0 

0 


Bhusd 

ft* 

25 

II 


3 maunds ,, „ 

... 

8 

0 

0 

Linseed 

• •t 



; 10 

fi 

• •• 

25 t>ers ,, 

... 

16 

0 

0 

Bape 

t«s 



10 

11 

... 

>» »» 11 

... 

IG 

0 

0 

Stin 

••• 

i«f 


22 

ft 

... 

II »i i» 

... 

29 

0 

0 

Sugar 

... 

• •f 


60 

II 

• •• 

Us. 2-2-9 per maund 


1.30 

0 

0 

Indigo 

... 

««« 


25 

ft 


... 


30 

0 

0 

I'oppy 

... 

• •• 



... 




90 

0 

0 

Other garden 

• •• 



••• 




90 

0 

0 

crops. 








i 




Petty produce 
sown with other 






t.f 

1 

5 

0 

0 

crops. 













The estimated value per acre for poppy is shown in the stat(3ment as 


Ha. 90, while the Government price averages only Rs. 44. The difference is 
thus accounted for : Rs. 3 represents the value of the roli, and Rs. 10 that of 
the seed and dry capsule ; the rest is made up })y the additional crops grown 
on poppy-land, allowing also something for embezzlement and bribery. The 
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Ba. 90 per acre in the statement represents the value of all the produce of poppy- 
land and not only of’ the opium. 

As to whether or not the soil now yields less than it used to yield, 
Alleged impoverish- observed that greater care in agriculture is 

mcnt of the soil shown than formerly, and a decrease in the average ferti- 
lity of the whole cultivated area is no proof of its abatement on individual 
with the advance l^^nds. The extension of cultivation to inferior land has 
of tillage. proceeded with great rapidity between the outset (1833-37) 

of the expired and that (1867-77) of the current assessment. In that interval 
an increase of 101, 232| irrigat'd and 68,337^ imirrigated acres, or 30 24 per 
cent., was made to the area of cultivation shown in the first of the years men- 
tioned. But this difference is not all duo to the extension of cultivation; 
82,226 'I must bo deducted for resumed j'lgirs whicli were formerly not included 
in the assessable area. A little less than one-fifth of the enhancement in the 
cultivated assessable area of the district is attributable to this. Then, at last 
sottlchient it seems to have been notorious that in some parganabs the cultivated 
area ^vas under-measured. Parganabs DeogAon, Muhammadubad, Man Natbhan- 
jan, Giiosi and Nath upur wore specially named in this connection by Mr. Thomason 
ill his lioal report. What porcciitago may be allowed for serious under-mea- 
fiurement is not apparent. But deducting the former area, the net increase 
she, Vi. is 24 per cent, for the whole district, the figures varying very much for 
11 k various parganabs. Tho highest percentage, 71, is found inMau Natbhanjan, 
the next, 51, in Muhanimadabad, followed by 37, 31 and 27 in Ghosi, Sagri and 
Nizamabad respectively ; the lowest rates are 3 per cent, in Atraulia, 9 in Kauria 
and BelhAbans, and 12 in Natliupur and Chiriakot. No comparison can be made 
between tho two periods as regards irrigation, the areas under different kinds of 
produce, and under groves, owing to tho absence of statistics for former periods. 

\7e turn now to the revt»rscs which have checked the advance of tillage. 

It would be interesting to ascertain whether the effloresence 
Checks on the ad- . . . i i i 

vance of tillage : re/^, Tch IS on tlio increase 111 spito of the efforts to reclaim lands 

affected by it, but materials for any conclusion on the 

subj^'ct are wanting. There no special liability to weeds and blight, and 

Bufficient has been said about the latter in the description of the crops. 

An excessive rainfall, though perhaps less disastrous to the agriculturist 
than a defective one, is also very unfavourable. Of past 
instances of heavy floods, the one that took place in Sep- 
tember, 1794, when Bu Ali Ehau was ehakladdr of Azamgarh, and another 
which occurred in July, 1838, may be mentioned. There were doubtless othera 
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an excessive rainfall. 

The season of 1671> 
72. 


but ]io record of them seems to hare been preserved. In recent times there has 
been one disastrous season of this kind, in 1871-72. In that year the early 
The d:image from autumn and the siigarcane Crops, whore not altogether des- 
troyed by inundation, yielded very little ; a good deal of the 
transplanted rice was damaged by excessive floods ; and 
the lands in which the spring crops are sown could not, trorn the continuous 
wet, be properly tilled. The prospects of the latter harvest were therefore in- 
different from the first ; and in January and February there was a great deal 
of damp wet weather w’bich made tho result very poor. 

In the same year il871-72) destructive inundations took place in the low 

^ , alluvial lands near the Gogra and Chhoti Sarju, and in the 

The floods in the mi * ... 

Gojrra and Chlioii vallcy of the Ions. Tlie Gogra inundations, indeed, were a 

b4iju in that year. r^^p^.tinon of inundations of the same sort in the preced- 
ing season ; and thev Nvore followed bj’ similar, but loss harmful, floods in the 
succeeding year. In all the years much of the early autumn and sugarcane 
crops was injured or destroyed in the kachJuir country in tho north of par- 
ganahs Gopalpur, Sagri and Nathiipur, and a good deal of land was thrown 
out of cultivation. 

The Tons rose above its usual level in the rain? of 1870; but tdio flood of 
that year did little damage compared with the great flood 
of September, 1871. By the latKu’, wdiich rose far above 
and beyond tho channel of the stream, the autumn and sugarcane crops over a 
larn-e area and many hamlets and houses were dc^troycd. Paris of the tow'ii 
of Azamgarli were submerged ; and though no loss of life and Utile or no lo^^s 
of property, except standing crops and mud houses, anywhere oceurrod, a goi^l 
deal of distress followed, and the flood is likely to remain for a lijiic, as a local 
era, in the memory of the people. It was not, however, tlui first of its kind in 
the Tons. The two floods mentioned above as having taken place in 17JI4 and • 
1838 respectively were both chiefly felt on this river. Their levels w'cro pre- 
served on an old house in the town of Muhammadabad ; and from the marks 
it appeared that the flood of 1871, though about two and a half feet higher 
than that of 1838, fell short of the flood of 17U4 hy about a foot. The highest 
flood level in 1871 was 34*&8 feet above the level of the river-bed, that of 1870 
being 29’47 feet, and the highest from 1859 to 1869, 27 06 feet. 

We turn now to the history of famines, but this for Azamgarh will be a 
very brief one. Mr. lleid, writing in April, 1877, stated 
Famines and BcarciticB. during the last hundred years, so far as it had been 

ascertained, there had been no such calamity as is generally understood by a 


The flood in the Tons. 
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famine, or a season in which the general population is decimated by starvation 
or is forced to wander from home in search of food. Of minor droughts which 
stopped short of actual famine, there is, however, some memory among the peo- 
ple. In some places the funlne of 1782-83 is still remembered, and at least in 
one town, Mau, deaths from starvation took place. Mlrzii Ata Beg was chalda^ 
ddr of Azamgarh at tlie time, and a mosque and wells in the little town of 
Kopaganj are pointed out, which ho had made in order to give employment to 
the poor of the place. But the general ])opuliiuon did not die from starvation, 
and w^heat sold in the Kopaganj market at 14 sera for the rupee — an unpre- 
cedented rate for those days doubtless, but not indicative of absolute dearth. 
Bogarding the year 1837-38 there seems to bo no memory, and wheat is said 
to have sold at 20 sers for the rupee. Since then there have been years of scar- 
city, but there has been no famine properly so called. In October, 18C9, the 
price of wlieitt ro^c to 1 1 sors for the rnpcc ; and in Novem- 
IQ sers chlimik^s Tlie official account 
given of the sc«arcity, which amounted iii oth u* p:i.*is of Lire country to a famine, 
in the years 1877-70 is a very short one and m ly l:>? xrlv'cn /n e.o^en-^o : — 


“ The failure of the khari'fot 1^71 wa-? folt ^Y•tll o )a''i.loral)Ie severity i:i many parts of 
this cli«'trict — the chief of which were the par^anah'* ct S.i 'si, Mau, Mtili'imrn'; 1 ibad and Ghosl. 
The peril) is of j;rcat'’st (list res«i were in January and i'.r.jMary, IGrS—lIie riperiiug of the 
^prini:? crop closing; this period— and again in July and August, the 4/ift/f/ harvest causing 
dislrcpy to disappear finally, 

“ KclifX worli, of the nature of repairs to road^, was commenced on the 13th January 
ail 1 coi.ti lurd up to tlic lOth April, tlie attendance being— 


Month. 

Daily tiverage. 

Aggregate. 

i) 11 11 navy, 1b/ 8 ... •.* 


j 

1 I .,440 

25,923 

J‘'<')>ruar7 „ ... ••• 

... 

... 

S/J'53 

100,894 

March „ 

... 

... 

303 

9,534 

A p rit I, ... ... 




1 121 

1,943 


On the 3rd June work was again commenced, us tlio pressure was apparently growing 
Bcrere, though its extent >vas limited. The attendaueo rcgutcred— 


For week ending 15th June ... ... 643 

,, rSnd ,, ... ... ,«• ... 840 

ft 29th „ ... ... ... ... 837 ; 

but the application from the let of July of a d. ’fiance tc'^t, by which no one was allovrcd to 
work within eight miles of his home, reduced the uumbers to an average of 671 for the week 
ending 6lh July, 446 in the foPowiiig week, and wt7 for that ending 20th July, As the "weather 
had by this time become favourable and agricultural onoratiios alTorded abundant employment, 
the work was closed on the 21st, the weakly labourers being transferred to the poor*house for 
employment on light work near it. 

“ A poor.hou«!e was opened at head-quarters on the 25th June, and subordinate poor* 
houses ill Sagri, Mau and Muharnmadabad for difToront periods between the 11th August and 
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30tli September. The daily average number of persoud relieved iu these was 431 ia July, 7 15 
lo August, and 490 io September. 

** Relief work for the inmates was also provided during 23 days of August and up to the 
27th September, when it was finally stopped. The central poor-house remained open till the 
24th October. The following table shows the extent of relief afforded from June to October, 
1878 


Month. 


Relief works. 


POOR-UOUBES. 



Daily aveiage 

Aggregate. 

Daily average. 

Aggregate. 

June, 1878 ... 

July „ ... ... ' 

093 

19,402 

195 

1,170 

411 1 

) 2,7 99 

431 

13.381 

Aiif^nst „ 

IrO 

2,302 

715 

22.105 

beptember,, 

151 

4,062 

490 

14,700 

October „ 

• •c 


36 

912 


In parganah Mahal, especially in tappa Didurgaiij, considerable deposits 

Mineral kingdom. of chloride of sodium exist in some places. Indeed, the pre- 
bait depoFiis in ^ ^ ^ 

parganah Mahul. valence of salt in various locnli'des on the west side of tlio 

district has led the Customs Department to prohibit the manufacture of saitjv^tre 
in parganahs Mahul, Kaurid, and Atraulia. The subsoil strata in the hdnfjar 
The subsoil portion of the diVlrict vary a good deal in character, thick- 

ness and vertical arrangement. Besides the deposits in which 
reh lodges, there are bevls of :rrey anJ brown ^and, of grey, black, and yellow 

XT j , ciav, and of earth intermediate between these, Kaukar^ in 

Nodular kankar, * ^ ' 

greater or less (|uautity, and in smaller or larger nodules, 
occurs in most of the stiffer beds. 


Nodular kankar. 


Stone for facing, rubble work and flags is obtained from Chnndr ; the 

« ^ . , first costs from 20 to 24 anas i)cr cubic foot, tlie second 

Building materials. ^ ‘ ^ ’ 

from 16 to 20 per cubic foot, and the tliird, according to 
size and thickness, from four rupees each to fifteen rupees per KiO. The cost 
of bricks 12x6x3 is for the first class 12 ptir 1,000, vsecond class Bs. 10, 
and third class Us. 8. Goodwin pattern tiles are lls. lO* per l,UO0 and common 
country tiles twelve anas to twenty dnaa per l,0(Xf Kauhar lime made with 
cowdung is Rs. 20 per 100 niaunds, and made with wood or charcoal Rs. 25 to 
Rs. 30. Shell lime is Rs. 10 per 100 maunds. Snrkhi is worth Rs. 10 per 1,000 
maunds. Kankartor metalling roads costs on an average tlirce rupees per 100 
cubic feet. Sal is procured from the Tarai and Barhalganj by Dohrighat, and 
costs 36 to 40 anas per cubic foot in logs. Sal beams, averaging 30^ 
in length and 5'^ thick, cost Rs. 10 to Rs. 12 each ; 20' X4," Rs. 3 to 
Rs. 6; 18^x3," Rs. 2 to Rs. 3 each. S«?’^ai-grass for roofing purposes costs 
about five rupees per 100 bundles, and bamboos Rs. 15 to Ks. 20 per 100. The 
oost of metalling a road 12 feet in width and a mile in length is about Rs. 950. 
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PART III. 

INHABITANTS, INSTITUTIONS, AND HISTORY. 


In treating of the population of the district by successive censuses, it will 
be unnecessary to give the results of former enumerations in 
Population. same detail as was done in some other notices. For the 

exhaustive analj'sis to which the figures of previous censuses of the Benares 
province have recently been subjected (in the report on the late census), throws 
upon those figures so great a suspicion of inaccuracy, that it would be mere 
waste of space to repeat tlicm at any length. In the following statement will 
b<; found the main results of six successive enumerations for the district as it 
now stands, omitting minor changes of area, such as arose from alluvion and 
diluvion: — 


Census of 

Total popii- 
bition. 

Hindus. 

M uharanri- 
duiis and 
others. 

Density per 
s'luare mile. 

Increase or 
decrease. 

1837 

779,556 



367- 



.11^0,68i> 

981,45.3 

139,229 

529- 

+ 341,127 

1853 

,415,4‘i5 

l,ai4,J07 

2i;l,228 

669' 

+ 294,753 

1 885 

J 59 

1,038,732 

166,437 

666* 

-210,266 

187:> 

,,317,«ii0 

1,139,211 

178,415 

613 

+ 112,448 

1881 

,(iU4,t»54 

1,393,387 

211,207 

757 3 

+ 287.028 


The two enumerations in the above statement were mere guesses 
and ahsfdntely val That of 1S53 was, liowever, a real census, inasmuch 

as it professed to be a counting of rlic? people and not merely of the houses. 
Mr. White, bi his report on the lute ceiisu=^, slu>\Vo reason for thinking that 
there w^as generally an over- statement of tli ) popiibition at the 1853 census, and 
a considerable nruler-statemeut at those of 1805 and 1872, No safe deduc- 
.tion, therefore, can bo drawn from the above figures as to the rate of progress 
of the population ; and it is cle^^r that, if the totals are incorrect, so also must 
be the details. 

Passing, then, to the statistics collected at the 1881 census, we find a 

recorded increase in the nine years since 1872 of 287,028, 
CensuBof 1881. , , , . ^ i i 

tho increase m the males being 106,030 and in the 

females 180,998. This represents the enormous increase of 21 *79 per cent. 

Mr. White thinks that a very small portion of this recorded increase is real; but 

that the greater part is owing to the more accurate counting at the late census. 

A very strong proof of this is the fact that the increase in the females has been 

apparently at a far higher rate than among the males. 
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Tho totals by religion and tlie density per square mile, according to 

. tho ccn&us ol*l&81, were for each talisil and parganali 

Totals bj reJjgicn. to 

as follows : — 


Tab fall. 

Fargauah. 

Total ptpululion 

1 

IJtnduti. 

M ahum wada ns, j 

C/irts* 

iianv. 

5 ^ 


tn 

pSi 

*3 

a 

V 





1 

1 

1 

(! 

Deoguou 


lld.sijsl 

50,063 

106,738; 

51, 7r 

r 

8,584l 

4,352 



576 

Deogduu... 3 ; 

Bcia Daulat- 


84,219' 

41,345 

7 i ,5 / 8j 

37,925 

6,641; 

3,420 

.•* 


657 

)! 

dbad. 


1 

i 

1 


! 





l| 

Ueib»baas 

I 


89,884 

19,224 

i 

1 ' 

28,732 

18,050 

1,152' 

1 

674 

... 


653 


\ 

Total 

239,425 

^ 116,639 

i 

. 223,049 

i 

108,286 

16,377', 

8,340 


... 

615 

Azan gaih ». 

Xizdmabud .. 


27S,61l| 137,185 

1 220,031 

1 

■ 110,62o' 

• 

1 52,507j 

26,031 

73 

34 

8o4 

( 

Mabul 

' 

107.093 

1 

82,481 

1 

1.39,9 lo! 68,296 

1 t!7.:;8' 

14,185 

• •• 


647 

ilfibul J 

''tjr’d 


4'»',4 'll* 

13,3:8 

, 4C,i;,i 

22,7 61 

, 2.2'il 

1,127 

• a* 

... 

so7 

( 

Airaul'.d 

I 


i;o,Oi‘G 

43^33 1 

} 

, 8b,SiO 
1 j 

42,8 il 

i 

j 


... 

... 

827 


1 

1 Total 


312,140 

1 

152,723 

1 

274,85 Ij 

133,889^ 

^ 37,295, 

18,834 

i 

... 

717 

( 

!‘1opd’pur 

' 

49.844 

24,662 

45,156 

1 22,330 

4,688 

2.322 



766 

3 



178,533 b/,B43 

152,902’: 76,OU4 

! 25,631 

12,8.39; ... 

... 

779 

8agri ... / 



]25,b'‘5 

62,092 

j 114,749 

, 06,431 

11,136 

6^56 1 ... 


752 

( 

|Natu(^ur 

93,103- 40,b31 

i 

I 82,936 

ij 41,510 

' IU,2C3 

j b,32lj . 

... 

703 


Total 
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llio population ( 1,604, Go 1) was distributed amongst 8 towns and 4,633 
village*^, the bouses in the former numbering 13,339 and in the latter 231,997. 
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Tho males (816,429) exceeded the females (788,225) by 28,204 or 3*7 per cent. 
The density per squafe mile was 747*3 ; the proportion of towns and villages 
per square mile 2*1, and of houses 114*2. In the towns 6 persons and in the 
villages 6*5 persons on an averaijo were found in each house. 

Following the order of the census statements, we find {Census form lllA) 
the persons returned as Christians belonged to the following 
ChristiauB by race. . — British-born subjects, 8 ;4 females) ; other Euro- 

peans, 19 (9 females) ; Eurasians, 10 (4 females) ; and natives 40 (19 females). 
The sects of Christians represented in Azamgarh were the Churches of 
England and Rome. The relative proportions of the sexes of the main religious 
Relative propor- divisions of the population were as follows: — Uatio to the 

lions of the sexes of population of males '5088, of females *4912, of Hindus 

the niain religious ^ ^ \ 

divisions. *5683, of Muhammadans *1316, and of Christians *0004: 

ratio of Hindu males to total Hindu population, *5111 ; of Muhammadan males 
to total Muhammadan population, *4936 ; and of Christian males to total Cliris- 
tian population, *5325. Of single persons there were 360,868 males and 2 16,875 
?ivii condiiiou of females ; of married 415,682 males and 416,123 females; 

and of widowed 39,879 males, and 125,227 females. The 
total minor population (under I5 years of age) was 619,785 
(298,559 females), or 38*6 percent.: and the following table 
will show at a glance the ages of the two principal classes of 
the population, with the number of single, married, and widowed at each of the 


the populatiou. 


Conjugal condition 
and ages of tho 
population. 


Up toByee 
10 to U „ 

15 to 19 „ 

20 to 24 „ 
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aotoaa „ 
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<i 0 and up- 
wards. 
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65,005 4 , GSG 
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Of the total population 88,417 (68,440 females), or 5*5 per cent., are 
Distribution by returned as born outside the limits of the district. Of the 
birthplico. population 3,567,260 tj87,722 females), or 97 67 
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per cent., are returned as unable to read and write and not under instruction ; 

Dintribution ac- 28,311 (335 females or 1*76 f)er cent., .are shown as ableto 
cording to education, read and write; and 9,083 ^68 females', or *57 per cent., 

as under instruction. Of those able to read and write 24,335 (241 females), 
and of those under instruction 7,124 (139 females), were Hindus. The Muham- 
madans who came under these categories were 3,933 (75 females) and 1,944 
(23 females) respectively. Of the Christians 43 (19 females; are returned as 
literate and 15 (6 females), as under instruction. 

The census returns exhibit the number of persons of unsound mind by 

Infirmities • per- represented in the district,— the 

sons of unsound religions of course being those to which by common repute 
these unfortunates are supposed to belong or the religions 
of their parents. The total of all religions was 43 (3 females) or *002 per cent. 
The largest number of males ( 14?) were of the ages 30 to 40 years. Distributing 
them into religions, Hindus thus afflicted were 39 (2 females) and Muham- 
madans 4 (I female). The total number of blind persons is returned as 1,250 

Number of the blind. 267 ,141 females) 

were “ over 60 ;”II8 (62 females) between 60 and 60 ; 154 
(68 females) between 40 and 50 ; 200 (87 females) between 30 and 40 ; 164 <02 
females) between 20 and 30 : 98 ,30 females) between 15 and 20; 128 (50 
females) between 10 and 15; 82 (30 females) between 5 and 10; and 48 (13 
females) under 5 years. Of the total number, 1,090 (451 females) were Hindus, 
and 169 (92 females) Mubammadans. Of deaf mutes there were 259 (77 

„ , , females), or -01 per cent., the largest number, 49(12 female's). 

Deaf mutes. . , ’ 

appearing among persons between 20 and 40. Ofthc-so 

222 (65 females') were Hindus and 37 (12 females) Muhammadans. The' Ja.st 

infirmity of which note was taken at the recent census was that of leprosy. 

There were 189 (29 females) afflicted with this disease. 

The percentage to tlio total population is *01, so that ia 

every ten thousand of the population one was on an average a leper. Of the 

total numberjlG2 (26 females) were Hindus, and 27 (3 females) Muhammadans. 

At each of the three last censuses attempts Lave been made to enumerate 

the Hindus by their castes. The results have not been 

Hindus by caste. n i 

hitherto very successful. A reference to Mr. White’s 

report on the late census (section xxiii. ‘ castes ’) will at once show how very 

imperfectly former enumerations were made in this respect, and the recent one 

is by DO means free from suspicion. A great difficulty in the way of attaining 

correct statistics is the absence of a recognized nomenclature. It is not always 
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easy to decide among the lower castes what should be regarded as a caste, and 
what as a mere sub-idivision of a caste. If we would ascertain the sub-divisions 
of the main classes the difficulty is not lessened, for we find such terms as jdi^ 
got^ gotra^ aly used with different meanings in different castes as the 
names of divisions and sub-divisions, involving frequently cross-divisions in 
the same caste. The subject has been dealt with iu Mr, C. L. Tupper’s Pan- 
jdb Customary Law ^III. p. 4». 

It may here be mentioned that there is a distinction made, in the opinion 
Ooi and goira dis- some authorities, between got and gotra : got being em- 
tinguishcd. ployed to mean the tribe, and gotra the collection of indi- 

viduals who regard themselves as of one large family, whether, as in the case 
of Brahmans, by spiritual descent from a Rishi, or, as in the case of other 
castes, by natural descent from a common ancestor. The former is the Brah- 
inanical theory, but now-a-days, gotra really denotes natural descent, because 
the children take the father’s gotra. (Note by Mr. Denzil Ibbetson.) 

Passing fro^n the nomenclature to the statistics of caste, and distributing 

the Hindu population into four traditional classes, we 
Votals of the four « , , , ^ ^ 

great divisions of find by the last census (1881), that Brahmans num- 

bered 108,769 (52,391 females) ; Rajputs 124,867 (57,943 

females); Banias 5,674 (2,705 females) ; and persons belonging to the other 

castes” 1,154,077 (56^,213 females). Of the latter, alphabetical lists of some 

important castes are given a few pages later on. 

The admittedly imperfect enumeration of Brahmans in the census of 1872 

_ was revised by Mr. Reid — to the extent at least, of separating 

Brahmans. ' ^ 

from thorn the Bliuiiihdrs, who had been included partly 

rmong Brahmans and partly among other castes. According to the revised 

statement in the sattlement report Brahmans, in 1872, numbered 92,752, or 

7*05 per cent, of the whole population. They had, therefore, increased during 

the nine years by 16,017 (to 108,769 in 1881), or over 17 per cent. It is 

almost certain that all this apparent increase is not real, but is due in great part 

to more accurate counting at the late census. Of one thing, however, we may 

be sure, that the Bhuinh&rs have not gone down, as a rule, among Brahmans — as 

they appear to have done on former occasions ; although, as shall see presently, 

when we come to speak of them, the Bhuinhars of Azamgarh claim to be of 

Brahman stock. No attempt was made in the recent census to obtain returns 

for Brahmans according to the sub-divisions of that caste ; such an attempt was 

made in 1872, but the result was not satisfactory. We must therefore turn to 

other sources for an account of them. 
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The majority of the Brahmans of Azamgarli claim to bplong to the great 
Sarwana tribe, also called Sarjupirf, both names having a territorial origin and 
meaning Brahmans of the Sarwar or Sarjupar, that is, the country across the 
Sarju (Gogra). Mr. Sherring {Hindu Tribes L ISO) classifies Sarwarias as 
the second sub-tribe of Kanaujia Brahmans, and mentions that they are not 
considered of equal rank with Kananjias proper. He cites a tradition which 
accounts for their degradation on the ground that they adopted the practice of 
receiving alms, but their fallen state is said to have excited the commiseration 
of Rama Chandra, who allotted them possessions on the other side of the Sarjii. 
The principal gotras of the Sarwarids, the members of which (according to 
Mr. Sherring) are regarded as Kalins, are the Garg, Gautam and Sandil. 
Besides these there are 13 inferior gotras enumerated by the same writer ; but 
he admits that his lUt is not exhaustive. Few of the Brahmans of this district 
appear to take high rank on the score of lineage and sanctity. Even those 
who claim to be Sarwarias admit that they lost caste by emigrating from the 
ancient scat of the tribe; ami, although of courseeach spoiiks of his own familv 
as pure, all admit that the commanity contains many Sa\^ dlukhias or descendants 
of the 125,000 persons of all castes who, according to the legend, were made 
into Brahmans by Raja Ram Oaghel, or by some other Hindu chief (^different 
traditions name different personages), who required the immediate ai tendance 
of Brahmans at a sacrifice, but was unable to collect the,reqnisit 0 number of real 
ones. A similar story is told about the Bhuinhars. 

The number of Braiimans who confine themselves to religious pursuits 
in Azamgarh is small, and they are found engaged in agriculture, trade and 
service ; but nearly all are on occasion ready to make use of the sanctions and 
privileges of their caste. The character given to tliem by an officer, who was 
by his position brought into closer relations with them than ordinarily happens, 
is by no means a flattering one : those of Kaurid and Atraulia especially are 
described as a curse to the parganahs .’’ — {Settlement Report^ p. 27.) 

The largest Brahman landholder is the Jaunpur raja, of \vhom farther 
mention will subsequently be made. With the exception of four other families, 
which will be specified hereafter, the properties of individual Brahman 
families are small. Nor are other proprietary communities of this caste of 
any importance, except two — the Misrs of Akhaichanda in parganah Gopdlpur 
and the Barhanidn Misrs of the Misran (as their possessions are called) in 
parganah Mathupnr. 

The first-named community is strongest in numbers. Their traditions 
make out that they have resided in parganah Gopdlpur for some three to four 
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liuncired years. Their ancestors are said to have come into it in company with 
the Kausik Bajputs, when the latter emigrated from the tract now included in 
the Gorakhpur district. The Brahmans of Akhaichandfi are regarded as great 
pandits in the neighbouring parganahs, and they are specially consulted by 
tliose who have the misfortune to be guilty of any ceremonial offence or hatid. 
From their knowledge of the book, their village itself is sometimes called 
Mitcichard» 

The Barhaniau Misrs are strongest as regards tlie area they hold, and con- 
stitute the only important Brahman tribe of the district. Tiny hold four estates 
in parganali Natluipur, besides some villages in Siknndarpur. Those in the 
former are Lakhnaur Misr fa jicrmancnth'-settled mahal) Marufpur, Nemddnr, 
nnd Pad&ratlipur. Tiny date their settlement in Nalhiipur from the time when 
tlieir ancestor, Gopiil Ivlisr, immigrated into these parts from the Sarwar. 
Tliis happened I(‘ss than 2d‘) years ago. Gopal’s dosceud ints acquired the 
greater j)ortion of the property they now hold, partly by force and partly by 
J)urclias 0 , from llie Mal^, Z.inunihtriH and Krikan Jhijpnts amongst whom 
they settled. In former tlays tin Misrs were unruly subjects of the State, 
and in 1802, short!’'' after the r/ia/id « of A/zirngarh had been transferred to 
the P]iigli>li, the collectfu* found it necessary to ask for the aid of troops in 
getting 111 the rev(mno and disinintling the mnd forts in the Misnin. The 
Misrs m)W pay tlie revenue rcaddy, and in the distuibances of 1857-58 w'ero 
in >.-) way e('net‘*ned with th; cncuiiics ol Government. 

Wi'ile the Brolinnus were recorded at the recent settlement as holding 

lO’th) per cent, of the whole area of the district, the Bhiiin- 

Bliumhars. ^ ' 

bars were returned as holding 16’26, In virtue, therefore, 

of their position as landliolJers, in \>hieh they were second only to Rajputs, 

they deserve more than |>assing notice. Their title to rank between Brahmans 

and Raj[)ats was not rocogniseni at the recent census ^according to which they 

ii'imbe''od in this district 52,1)17- but that position was (at least tacitly) 

given to them by Mr. Fieid, the late settlement officer, whose interesting 

account of the caste and its traditions may be quoted verbatim 

All the Bhuiuliars of Azamgarli claim to be of Brahmun stuck. Some profess ignorance of 

w .. j.x. original seat of tluir tribes ; s*>inc state va'uelv that they came from 

Bhufnlifir traditions. . 

the westward ; others di^tiuody aver that their anc8>»tor3 emigrated from 
the country across the Go;r:i in 0(»raklipiir an I North Bi'uir. The stcry of tluir »r.giii which 
they generally Tula 1 0 , U that, when I'arasurim debl^^>yt■^l the Kshatiis, the soil was given to 
Brahman^i, who, in taking possession, assumed the title of Bliuinluirs. Tlicar Brahman and 
Kshatri neighbours generally insinuate that they arc of ni'xe.l brted, the offspring of Brahman 
men and Kshatri women, or of Kshatri men and Brahman women. By other castes they are 
regarded as a kind of Kshatri, and are spoken of, and indeed often speak of themselves, as 
Bhuiuhar Tbakurs. [The word Thakur, however, is in Azanigarh rarely ustd as the name of a 

9a. 
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eatte equiraleot to Kabatri or Persona of that caste speak of themseifes, and 

are spoken of, as Eshatrt or Rajputs ; and of theae two words the former is the 
farourite.] Pos&ibly they are the sundrddrs of the lists of zamindars given in the 
A f/i-i-dAyarC Their pots are the same aa those of the Brihicans and K'«harrl^, and their clans 
Tary in the reputed quality of their liueage. The cerenioniul rites of the Bhui ihars are the same 
And traditional customs as those of the Brnhnia-K, and. like the latter, Bhuinl.ars wear a c rd 
of the caste or JatuM 9G ha^.d-hrcadths (c/iuuds) in length, the Kshatri janeu being 80 

only. They do not perform piiis'.ly officjs, ik r rLCeive gilts offered from a rel.j^ious motive 
ft/dn dakshind): but they :ire s.duted with the iDra».d/» or pada^l. and retnriithe salutation with 
ablessiiiti or ashirbdd Phy^ic llly, they are of the same type as tlu Brahman and Kshatri. In 
character they resemble tlic- for.ntr iiiwre than the latter. Brahiijuns do not cat with them, 
nor do iidjputa ; but this is a matter to which, in judcting of adiiiity am>ng castes and 
families, nt> imi'or-auca can be ailr'buicd. The rules of coiuessation seem to be altogether 
UDConuccted with descent or equality of status, and to have 1 ad their origin iu local aud 
accidentul ciicumstances. 


The title Bhuinhar was, we may iKlievc. not taken without a reason. As the name 
The traditions are nn- eccurs among clans settled only in the e.^^tern parts of the country 
that lies nor:h of the Gogra ar.d between the Go^^ra and Ganges, it, 
no doubt, has reference to some special feutures in tiie early history of some of 
those w'ho bear it. In the absei.C2 of crf‘dible naditiou, it U useless t) sficculate wliat those 
but thp caste not of features were. But possibly the c-vi^tence of the Biiui .l.ar cla.^s is 
mixed origin. t^iuellce of the fime when the bonds of ca^le, as we know them, 

had not been forged, or, if forge i, were n >t worn by those wlio pu-hed forward into new set- 
tlements beyond the old. It ban been pointed out that to the non-At}a!i inhubKaiits of the 
country all Aryans were of one caste— all Brahmans. Within the Aryan body the exchange 
of priestly ftr military employment was not iinpos^iid •, nml did not inv. lvc degr.dation. 
It is unnecessary, therefore, to believe that till Ehuiuhar.'» are BrahM ans of infeii-^r, because 
'illegitimate, stock. They may be as true born ss the Bialiouiii? ai'd Kshatrib who sirrwi'/.d 
them, aud many of whom possibly they prceeJed in the occuj a* ion of the land. Further, it 
eeenis likely that some BO-called K<ih'itrl tiibt-s are Bialuiia is who have fallen from their 
high estate— if such the priestly caste be — through the Bhuinhar grade to their present 
one.'' 


Mr. Beames writes that the Bhuinh4rs are tflso called BahJian or Biihman, 
by which, the people say, is meant a ‘sham’ Brahmun ; ju.st ns in some districts 
an inferior Bajput is called a liaut. The popular account of their origin, cur- 
rent (according to Mr. Beames) in the neighI)ouring F5engal districts, is tbai| 
on some occasion, a king— Janaka, R&ma or some other hero — being desirous 
of performing a sacrifice, part of which consisted in feeding a thousand Brah- 
mans, and being unable to find so many, distributed, on the day before the 
feast, sacrificial threads ijamu) to all sorts of people, and the next day fed them, 
as Brahmans, with the few true ones who were present. Thereafter they 
ranked.as Brahmans, but were regarded as inferior, and the name Bhuinh&r was 
given to them, because they were the ordinary ^people of the land.* (Suppl. 
Gloss., I.— 23.) 
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Cases may be cited in which clans whose common source was clearly one 
Clans that are partly * same are now found divided into two sections, 

Bhfiaihar, partly Kshatri. jq one of which the name Bhumliar is given, while the 

other is called Kshatri. Prominent among these are the following: \1) The 
Gargs of AtharahA and Didarganj, tappas of parganah MAhul. They all claim 
descent from the same ancestor, but one party are Bhiiinhars of the Garg got^ 
the other Gargbansi Kshatris of the same got. The tradit^‘ons of both sections, 
while differing in other respects, point to a time when their ancestors took ser- 
vice wdth a Uajbhar chief, named Asaldeo, The loss of caste, which each sec- 
tion admits to have taken place as regards the other, is ascribed to improper 
marriages aijice thoi! s^tMoment in Mahnl.‘ (2 j The Donwars of the Batas 
in parganah Man, and in the east of parganah Muhaminadabad, some of whom 
are Bhuinhars and some Kshatris, admit descent from common ancestors. 
In each section the traditions go back to one Maiur Bhat, of whom the fol- 
lowing account is given in the settlement report 

**The origin and birt' olacc of Maiur Bhat are not slated in the legend of his life. Leav- 
ing Benares in search of a kingdom, he <<01 tied first at Kaiikradih in parganah Nathupur in this 
district. By a woman of infeiior race he there begat a son, who was the ancestor of the MalSu 
a class Df Kuiibis who still hold part of the pargaiuh. Crossing the Gogra, Maiur Bhat over- 
cj.me several Bajbhnr chiefs and added much to his territory. He there begat three sons : by a 
Kshatri wife, Bisusen j by a Bhutn‘.ar wife, Baikal ; by a Brahman wife, Nagseii. From the 
first are descended the Bisens of Salempur Majhauli {got Datas), from the second the Bagaun- 
chia Bi.uiiihara of Taaikui and bowarl \go( Baiai)^ from the third the Misrs of Feasi (^ot 
Jiaf iSj, All four seta of Maiur Bhat^ descendants accept the legend which, if it has auy 
Bubstraium of fact at all, shows that Maiur Bhat lived in days when the prevailing laws of 
caste were still unknown, or were not acted upon in these remote regions.’*^ 

The Bisea nija of Salempur Majhiiuli (in Gorakhpur district- is said to 
repudiate any connection with the Donwars of this district. The Rajput sec- 
tion is of little consideration among Rajputs ; the other section ranks well 
among Bhuinhars. The tribal traditions of the latter point to the neigh- 
bourhood of Dehli as their place of origin ; the KAjput section say they came 
from Don Darauli in Saran. 

(3.) The Sarpakarias 'called Sirphakarias in the census table) are a small 
clan of the Bharadwaj got in the north-east corner of parganah Muhammadabad 
and south-east corner of parganah Ghosi. Part (those of Miingmas) call them- 
selves BhuinhArs;1and part (those of Indara) Kshatris. 

(4.) The BirwArs of parganahs Sagri and Muhaminadabad, of the Kasyap 
got, who are similarly divided, form large communities, but they do not rank high 
among BliAinhar and Kshatri clans. Although the sections known respectively 
as BhdiuhAr and Kshatri BirwArs deny any connection with each other, their 
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neighbours regard them as of one stock. A reason for the belief, in addition to 
community of name, got^ and loculity, is the Aict that, at. marriage and other 
feasts, both of them refuse to take from their hosts or to offer to their guests bro- 
ken cakes of pulse (bant). The origin of the custom is said to be that, at a feast 
to which a number of Birwars had been invited by another clan, their treacherous 
hosts, on the password hard khandd chalao being sent round (khaiuhi means a 
sword as well as bndcen\ slaughtered the Birwars. The name of the clan is 
possibly connected \vith this custom. The Bhiiiuhar section have no traditions 
as to their ancestry ; but the Ivshatri section say that they aro Toinars, and 
were led from Bernagar, near Dehli, into these parts by a chief named Garak- 
deo, W'ho lived, they say, from 1393 to 1512 samhat (133<) to 1455 A.D.) Mr. 
Keid, however, regards this story with its dates as one concc^cted by (he banis, 
for the Gfirakdeo who figures in other traditi<ms, as a ]>ouerriil chief in tlio 
Dorth of the district, seems to have behmrjeJ to tlie age of tlie mud-forts and 
Eajbhars. If real!}’ Tomars, these Birwar Kshatris have lost rank by emi- 
grating. 

(5.) The Sakarwars in tJnchgaon and B.Jiridili of parganah Ni/amnbad, 
and in Miihabbatpur of [larganali Mutiamniadahad, are Kshatri- : but in Umrpiir 
of parganah Karydt Slitlu aro two or three families of Sakarwar Bhiiin- 
liArs, the remnant of a comniiinitv which once lielJ Behrozpiir of parganah 
JIuhammadabad and other villages in the iieighbourliood of Bc-Inadili. The got 
of both the Blidinhars and K'jbatvls is ?iin:5kirt (from Sankaradiarj', and v oth 
state that their ancestors emigratetl from the w^est. The Kshatiis ignore the 
Bhiiinhdrs ; the latter allege that both aio of one and the same stock, and the 
traditional belief among their neighbours is that the latter’s story is true. (G) The 
Gautams of parganah jSizdmabad have similarly two sections. The Kshatrfs 
ignore the Bhuinhars, and say that tliey themselves came from Argal. The 
Bhuinhar% allege that all are of one stock of Sarwaria Brahmans, the Kshatris, 
having assumed their present caste only when the ancestor of the rajas of 
Azamgarh became a Muhaininadau and rose Into power. 

In the Settlement Report will be foiiad a very full statement of the pos- 
Landed posses- sessions of the Bhuinhar clans, which is too long to bo 
sioos of BhfiiuhArs. quoted and scarcely admits of condensation. The names of 
the clans whose possessions jare described include those menlionod above and 
some others. They are the Birwdr (or Dilwdr) clan (got Kasya^) of Sagri, Mu- 
hammadabad and Ghosi parganahs ; the Donwdr or Dunwar ^ Batas) of 

^ The-e Dunwarfi are sometimes called Rainia from Fiaini, a village of par^ranab Miibom* 
madabad, in which they state that they Urnt settled. 'I'hey claim connection \tith the Dun wars 
of parganahs Zamaniab and Zahdrabad in GbAzipur, and with those of Bisara and SarisA in North 
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tappa Bardd^ parofanah Deogdon, tappas Chhitpurand NasrullAlipur of parganah 
Muhammadabaclj and parganah Man Ndtbhanjan ; the Bhiradwdj^ (got of the 
same name) of tappa Sh^hpur in parganah Deogaon, and parganahs Ghosi, 
Muhammadabad and Nathiipar ; a second stock of the same name, but having 
no connection with the last, in tappa Quz4ra of parganah Nizamabad ; the 
Gautarn {got of the same name), who are divided into three principal sets — two 
settled in the south of Nizamabad and the third in taj^pa Ohenchul of parganah 
Sag!’! ; tlie Bhirgbans (got Bh&rgu), in tappas Kotha and Guzara of parganah 
Nizamabad, with an oflf-shoot in Sagri and Muhammadabad parganahs ; the 
Garg (got of the same name), already mentioned, of Nigun and Karyat Mittu ; 
the Kurlianiau^ got Kasyap* of Ghosi and Natliupur parganahs ; the Sandil,® 
(pot of tlie same name) of parganah Ghosi, and the Sabranian (got S&biran) 
of tappa Simri in parganah GhosL 

The HAjput clans, wdth a total of 100 members or more, returned as 
represented in the Azamgarh district in 1881, wero the 
folio wiiiiT^ : — 


Rajputs. 


Clan. 

Total po- 
pulation. 

Females. 

Clan, 

Total po- 
pulation. 

Females. 



160 

78 

Idkhit .. 


636 

292 

V\nu‘ihia 

• at 

13) 

63 

Diigbans 

f •• 

682 

304 

Pa- . 


23,2t<2 

10,8c8 

J hj t M ar 


2,436 

1,188 

Bat lijihar 


143 

69 

Ga^araar 

... 

100 

42 

Birua^ in 


61d 

234 

Gahlot 


369 

161 

Il.-.r'ii'l 


236 

111 

■ Gatr.am 


6.756 

3,183 

Beijl’.ilr 

a.. 

317 

164 

Ilardwas 

... 

1,166 

611 

BhriL'hans 

. . . 

113 1 

63 

Ivac’thwdha 

... 

1,00\ 

461 

iJirwar 

• •• 

4,533 

2,076 

Kakiin 


3,116 

1,460 

Bi-i*n 


7,277 

3,367 

i Karmwar 

••• 

3,153 

1,491 

Bi'ilsaria 


95 

38 

. Kaii'^ik 


4,309 

2,013 

Clmndcl 


5,470 

2,479 

Khirghans 

... 

2,930 

1,377 

Clinohnn 


2,851 

I,2b5 

Ki^htwir 

• •• 

131 

46 

Clnoiiaria 


98 

62 

'• Kuiiwar 

,, , 

331 

151 

Da**^ war 


134 

56 

; Lathor® ... 

• •1 

602 

281 

Biciichhit 

... 

629 

288 

1 Monas (Maunse) 

... 

521 

243 


' Kitthteen irenerations of this clan are counted hack to one Gajadhar Pande, who came 
from Chainpur Bhaarwd fin the Siiran district) and took service with a Suiri chief, whose lands 
hia descendants now occupy. The different branches of the clan are shown in the settlement 
report (p. 44) in the form of a gene aloeieal tree. From fhis it appears that there is a family 
ccuneotion between the Shahpur lihuinhars and those of Tikari in Gayaa^dof Ji,Mu in : enares. 
•The origin of this title is not satisract.»rily explaintd. To the ancesfor of the elan, one 
Gclhan Bhat, a Gnjrati Brahman, rdja Banar i< said to have civea a crant of land wliere the clan 
is now settled They count 13 or 14 generations to this Golhan B’lat. * Said to have 

sprung from Baisu llai, who emigrated from the ncighboiii hood of Dehli 25 generations ago. 
^ The list is identical, except as regards orthography, with the one printed in the cen* 
BUS volume of sex statistics. The names have been generally spelt as they are printed in 
the settlement report, the census list being admittedly inaccurate in orthography. The spelling 
of the latter has been added in a few cases. • 'Bathor* in the census list is evidently a 

misprint. 
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Clan. 

1 Total po- 
pulaiiou. 

Females. 

Clan. * 

Total po- 
pulation. 

Females. 

Nnikumbh (Nikumb), 

4,492 

2,090 

514 

69 

269 

Sarpakaria (Sirpbaka- 

690 

814 

Nanatig 

NipaM 

1,140 

125 

ria). 

Sen};ar ••• 

Set^ar ... 

146 

67 

Fach«;oti 

6*21 

126 

65 

FachpiriS 

lOi 

47 

567 

Sinphel (Sanghel) ... 

6,137 

2,3t9 

FalhSr 

1,990 

Sombansi ... 

1,971 

868 

Falwac 

14,061 

6,573 

Surujbansi 

294 

138 

Faribar ... 

593 

I 285 

Surhai.ijn (Surnabfin), 

481 

932 

Fatparina 

lOO 

43 

Udmatia (Cdbatia) .. 

4,91> 

2,275 

Fonimars (Ponwars, 

1,26b 

602 

Ujaiii (Ujen) 

760 

.367 

Fanw4rs)« 

Baerhubansi 

1,469 

679 

Unspecified 

Spcc'ficd clans witli 

285 

6,608 

143 

2,160 

Kuikwar (Kekw£r) ••• 
Kahtaur 

Uikhbansi 

bakarwar 

9*25 

2,427 

785 

1,941 

443 

1,111 

373 

925 

under 100 members. 

Total 

124.867 

67,943 


It should be noted that the immediate object of this return was not 


strictly an ethnological one, but to ascertain the results of the me:isures for tlio 
suppression of female infanticide which have been in force since 1870. The 
results, regarded from this point of view, will be stated hereafter. Here we 
are concerned only with tlie traditions an 1 distribution of the tribe. Con- 
cerning these matters fuller inforniaiiou could not be desired than we have in 
the settlement report, and the only embarrassment is how to summarize, without 
omitting important points, the elaborate accounts there given of the various 
tribes. The order in which they are noticed in the settlement report, where 
they are considered with reference to their landed possessions, has, for the 
Bake of convenience, been retained hero. Taken as a whole, the UAji>ut tribes 
hold more Ian I than any other in the district, although there is no great chief 
or large proprietor among them. 

The chief colonies of Bais Raiputs are those found ^1) in tap pa Kub6, 
parganah Deogaon and taraf Utraha, parganah Beliidbans; 
(2) in tappa Chauri, parganah Ueogaon ; (3 ) in taraf Dakhin- 
parganah Belhabdus ; and (4) in tappa Ilaveli, parganah Ghohi. The first 
of these colonies rauks above all the other classes of Bais in the district ; but 
certain families among them have from various causes lost caste among their 
kindred. The traditions of their entrance into the district 
of Kuba and Utraha; uniform. One tells of a tribe called Sanghaia, which 

was ejected by the Bais from the south of tappa Kiiba. Another ascribes the 
first acquisition of land in parganah Deogaon to the acceptance of service with 
a Muhammadan by the ancestor of the chief Bais family, and to the latter’s 
succession to the lands on his master’s death. The tomb of this Muhammandan, 
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Khw’fija Minhdj, is still preserved at Mehnajpur, a place which evidently was 
named after him. The descendants of Mainpardeo, the ancestor referred to, fol- 
low the Muhammadan fashion of fastening the breast-flap of the coat on the left 
side. The time of Mainpdrdeo’s arrival in these parts is given as ten or twelve 
generations ago. He was a contemporary or relative of Deondth Rai, the an- 
cestor of the leading Bais of Utralia. Mr. Hciil writes : — 

The dcscendanta of Mainpardeo and Deonath Hal stand in the front rank among the 
Rajputs of fhe diatrict ; and in their physical appearance, drcss^, und manner, show signs of 
superior breeding. Till recenfly, they all, with the exception of all the families of Kalian Sail 
in Kuba and Shiuram Hal in Uiraha, and individual families in other branches, {)rar:ti3ed female 
Infanticide. Fur generations the arrival of a Kshatti marriage procession (dard/) had been 
unknown in some of their villages. Their communities are large, the land is mueli sub-divided, 
and while some of the sharers are very well-to-do, others are poor and are with difficulty got to 
pay up (heir revenue. Aruong the latter, the men of Lalmau are iiotorious as bad payers of 
revenue. A good deal of the wealth of the former has doubtless been derived from the 
families whose daughters they accepted for their sons. As they kept alive no daughters with 
whom to give away dowries, whatever their daughters-iiidaw br >ught them was clear gain. 
The Bais have a very strong hold on their estates. In the early days of British rule some uf these 
were sold by auction : but the auction-purchasers were never able to establish possession, and 
the estates were resold, (ither to the proprietors themselves or to some other powerful members 
of the brotherhood.’’ 


of Chauri and 


of Dakhinha; 


The Bais of Chauri are desceiulants of Bliao SInh, who settled at Dabb4- 
on 14 or 15 generations ago. They are said not to practise 
infanticide. The Bais of Dakhinha, descendants of Miruk 
K;'ii, are divided into four main houses. Sir. Reid thinks 
that probably this branch of the clan formerly went by an- 
other name and quotes an old rhyme alluding to the loss of caste. {Settlement 
JR f port ^ p. 51.) 

The Bais of parganah Ghosi claim descent from Lahhan Rai, who with 
his brother Qhatara Rai settled here, it is said, 15 or 16 
generations ago ; the latter of these ^and according to one 
tradition Lakhan Riii also) embraced Isl&m, but part of Laklian Riii's family 
remained Hiudu. An illegitimate branch of the family at Bhawanpur ft distin- 
guished by the epithet dhobia, A Muhammadan branch of Ghataiii Rai’s 
family, the Pathans of Karisath, arc similarly called naxiwds^ and are debarred 
from fellowship wdth other descendants. Tliere are other detached Bais commu- 
nities and families, but none call for special remark. 


and of Ghosi. 


Duawirs. 


The Dun war R&jputs have been already mentioned in the description of 
Bhiiinh&rs. Their chief settlements are in and near Man, 
and they have one mahdl^ Bargahan, in parganah Deogdon. 
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They claim connection with the Dunwar colonies in the neighboaring districts 
of Ghaziuur and Ballia. ^ 

If classification by gots is a trustworthy guide, the title Bisen has been 
assumed (writes Mr. Reid) by tribes which are not of the 
same stock. The chief houses of BLsens in Azamjjarh are — the Bisens of tappa 
Ph4h Salempiir, parganah Ueogaon, the Bisens of tappa Athaisi in parganah 
Kizamabad, the Bisens of Ojhauli in parganah Muhammadabad. All are 
distinct from each other. Tlie first are of the Prashar got ; the second of the 
Bharadwaj got^ to which also the Bais Kshatris belong; the third of the Batas 
got^ fo which the Bisens of Majhauli in Gorakhpur belong. The following is 
the account of them given in the settlement report : — 


of Sh&h Salempur ; 


of Athaisi ; 


The Bisens of Shall Saleramir have a pciigree of thirty-flve generations the genuine- 
ness of which no one is of c >urse boiimi to believe. Tiieir pr >g(Mii- 
tor who first lived in these parts wa>< Jaulco. Coming from Majiiaiili 
In Gorakhpur he settled in Uii4Sii Dayalpur in tappa Shah Salempur, having first driven 
out theSuiria. From his two sons spraig the BUens of mahals Aswania, Chhattarpur, Bhita, 
Gorehra, Kurehar on the one hand, and those of Sari wan, Audab, (liraar on the other. Of 
their mabals, some which are permanently settled, aiivl form<‘ily belonged to Jaunpiir dis- 
of A«»wama Chhattar- are now held by the raja of J lunpiir a> aucti on-jiurchaBer. In 

lur, and Bblra ; these the old proprietors siill reside cultivators and as they have 

hitherto cultivated at easy rites, they are in as gt^od, if not better, circumstances than those 
of the brotherhood who still hold their mahaU In the latter the sharers arc numerous and 
mostly poor. 

“ The Bisens of Athaisi are ssid to be sprung from Lai Sdh, to whom they count back 
eleven generations, and who is said to have come from Tikdri, a place 
near Dehli, and settled at Seliad ih in tappa Athaisi. There nre four 
main branches of his descendants : (1) the house of Deo Udi, to which belong the Bisens of 
Ailwal Mared, Hirdpatti, Baddupur, Ukr.iura, Manuirkhapur ; (2) the house of Dasi Rai, to 
which belong the Bisens of Sehadah, Kamhainpur, Deokari, Rishnddspur ; (3) the house of 
Bon Rai, to which belong the Bisens of Sonpar and other vi lasses in tappa Bihrozpnr of par- 
ganah Muhammadabad ; and <4) the house of Bhor Udi, to which belong the Blsins of Chaka- 
ra in the perniaoently-settled parganah of Bhadaon. l^irt of the house of Son Kai has become 
Muhammad in, aud is represented by the Zimiudards of Fakhruddinpur, whof >rm aprosperoas 
community. The Hindus of the house arc nearly extinct. Sonp&r, their ancestral village, is 
DOW in possession of Baiyil.s; anl only one family of Bisens, now tciiaiits. resides in it. 
Both Deo Rai and Dasi Rai hold a number of mahaU; but some of their best villages were sold 
far arrears of revenue in the beginning of the century, and are uow held by the rdj-i of Jaunpur 
and others. TheBisens have am mg theina few wcll-ta-do men ; buL ns a bj they can scarcely 
be Called prosperons. An old bLood fend divides the familiod of the houses of Deo Rai aud 
Dasi Kdi into two factions. On one side are the men of Ukraurd, Mamarkhapur, Sehadah, 
Kamhainpur, Deokari, Kistindaspar, and one family of Ailwal Mared ; on the other side arc 
the men of Hirdpatti, Baddupur, and the rest of Ailwal Mared. The bloodshed which caused 
the feud is said to have occurred in a dispute about a money allowance which was made to 
the Bisens for guarding the town of Aiamgarh. 
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The Biuens of Ojhauli state that their ancestor in the sixth generation came from 

^ '^Banpur in ztla Jaunpur and was established at Ojhauli by one of the 

and of Ojhauli. ^ 

rajas of Asamgarh. Thej hold several mahali. the chief villages of 
which are Ojhauli, Firozabad, Naraon, Jalalpur, Dih, and Atardiua The sharers in the 
mahals are numerous and are nearly all men of small means.’* 

HardwAs RAjputs are found in tappa Khurson of parganah Deogaon ; 
Hardw&s. and a detached family' of the same colony, which came 

originally, it is said, from Hardwar, holds the little village of Rilaisa near 
^Azamgarh. This clan belongs to the Bharadwaj 

The Kausik clan (i^o£ of the same name) has several colonies in the 
Kausiks. district, of which the chief are (1) the Kansiks of Chiw&r, 

tappa Sonari, and of KalichAbAd UnebAgAon, tappa Haveli, in parganah 
DeogAou ; and (2) those settled in parganah GopAlpiir. Both sets speak of 
themselves as belonging to the same snock, and as having descended from 
ancestors who emigrated from Gold Gopalpur in Gorakhpur. GhiuntA in 
parganah Gopalpur is represented us their first resting place in Azamgarh. 
But there is good reason to believ^ (writes Mr. Reid) that the Kansiks of 
CbiuntA have not been very long in parganah Gopalpur, and probably the 
advent of the Kausiks of DeogAon ]jreceded theirs. The latter are said to 
have dispossessed the Suiris ; the Kausiks of Gopalpur supplanted the Ujen 
Kshatris, a few communities of whom still reside in the parganah. And an 
iu'^ependent traiition i -.sij: is to the Gopalpur Kausiks descent from three 
brothers who came from Baragaon in Gha/ipur to reside among the Ujens. 
Tile distribution of the Deogaon Kausiks who are descended from Kuspal, 
and of the Gojialpu. Kausiks who.se descent is traced from GopAl, is explained 
in the settlement report by the aid of genealogical trees. 

Besides these, there are Kausik Rajputs in the south of parganah Atraulia, 
whose remote aucoator, Dhangdeo, is said to have come from the west along 
with or before the ancestors of those just mentioned. 

Of Gautams, the most important branch in this district is that from which 
the rajas of Azamgarh are said to have sprung. Like all 

GAutams. 

Gautams, they state that their forefathers came from Argal; 

' but bow or why, legend does not tell. Their pedigrees do not reach back for 
more than ten or eleven generations, and cover only the period following the 
rise of the family of the rajas of Azamgarh. If the ordinary accounts of that 
event, however, are to be believed, the Gantara clan was a? the time well- 
established at Mehnagar and in its vicinity. The present tribe is divided 
into several branches. First is the branch to which the rajas of Azamgarh 
and the PathAn Babus of Sidhdri belonged, and which the Hindu BAbus of 

10 
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Gopalpur, Kliajuri, Pauni, Kliajara, Jigni still represent. A table showing 
the connection of the main families of this branch with eabli other is appended, 
from which, however, childless persons and inleruiediute generations have been 
omitted ; — 

llarbana. Raja. 

I 

DhQTDidhar. 

1 



Bikramajit. 

1 


Kara van. 

r 


Azam Kti&n, 

Azmat Khan. 

Mahal 

1 

Mahftla Khajuri 

Mahals Rbajura 

Raja. 

1 

1 

Gopalpur. 

and PauLii. 

and Jigni. 

IkrAai Kbao, 

Mahabat Khan. 

i 

Sirdor Khan. 




haja. From turn future i 

Kajas. I 

Xanidar Khan. 

Baz Bahadur, "HCC'^pd- 
ed Uy liH widow's 
brdher’ts son. 

From two brothers of Flarhans, Jinnarayan and Karag, the Gautams of 
Dharw^ira Daulatabad in parganah Chiriakot and of Gcciliaura in parganah 
Karyat Mittu respectively trace their dc.^^cont. But, besides thesie, there are 
members of the clan in many villages of [larganah Nizdmubad, wlio probably 
belong to the satne stot*k. 

The Pathan raja of Azimgarii now holds very little land in the district, 
and of the Bubtis of Sidhari mention will be made hereafter. They now liold 
by inheritance from the ancestors of the tribe no part of its original territory. 
Among the Gautam Hindus the liousc of Nnravan Sinh occupies the position in 
respect to the other branches that the houses of ilainpardco and Deonath Itai 
do to the other Bais families of the district. They stand high among Kajputs 
and are.said to have rigorously practised female infanticide. With the excep- 
tion of certain families in Khnjiiri (notably that of tSnphal Sinh) and Jigni, 
they arc not well off. Much of the land of the poorer sharers, if it has not gone 
to outsiders, hns passed into the hands of the richer families. 

There is a separate small Gaiilani colony at Ladlapur in the extreme north- 
west corner of the district, whose founder, Bahar StVu, came from Basti district 
eleven or twelve generations ago, and supplanted a Rajbhar chief of Basih& in 
Fyzabad district with whom he had taken service. 

Besides these Gautam colonics there are several communities of Gautami&s 
in Azamgarli. They claim to be Gautams, but are not 
acknowledged as such by other R^ijputs. Illegitimacy is not 


Gautamias. 
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alle^^eJ against them, and they seoin to ho Gautams who, from the inferior 
marriages of their dfaughters or other reasons, have fallen from a better status, 
or Kshatris of inferior stock who have adopted the patronymic of the more 
famous clan. All of them seem by tradition to connect themselves with Meh- 
nagarand its vicinity. The largest of their communities are settled at Lauhan 
in tappa Saifabad of parganah Deogaon, at Laudah and other villages in tappa 
Daulatabad of parganah ^izainaliad : and in lappa Salem abad of parganah 
Chiriakot, which is known as Dasi or the tapi)a of isii Gautamia villages. The 
Gautainias of Lauhan arc a vo»y thriving community ; those of Laudah are 
generally poor ; while in tappa Salemdbad, one family, that of Sachui, is 
wealthy, but all the rest have lost tbeir j)ro[>riotary rights or are in indiflerent 
circumstances. 


All the Chandels (got Cliandraini ia Azamgarh trace their origin to 


Chandels. 


Ivaparhu in Jauupur. There are a number of colonies of 
them iu this dLtrict:'— 


(I.) At Budari and its vicinity in parganah Nizamabad* 
(2.) At Ib'ibari and its vicinity in parjjanah Nathupur. 
(3.) At Kunji liajaha in parganah Chiriakot. 

(4 ) At Rajapiir in parganah Muhammada)>ad. 

(5.) At Sutrahi iu parganah Mahul. 

(C ) At Sutnbhadih in parganah Mahul. 

(7 ) At Shuduipur in parganah Mahul. 


The principal houses are those of Uudari and Diibiri, of whose tradi^ 
tioiis Mr. Reid gives the following account; — 


“The ancestor of the Uudari Chandv.*!'^ was Chitai Siih, and from his sons who had issue 
sprang the families of Kudari li, Lachrdmpur and Bhaogha 

Cliandelaof Rudan tappa rhariha,aiid a fifth family (known a" Mainpar Sinh) which, mthe 
time of the earlier rdjas of Azamgarh, turned Muhammadan and transferred its residence to Meh- 
iiag»T,but still possesses the vilhage of M;a.iparpur iu tapp.a Pharihi. One tradition asserts that 
Kudtiri and its ueighbourhood were occupied by Muhamimdras before the Chandels held it, and 
the remains of tombs and a mosque at Uudari bear this out. SSomc of the villages which the 
Chandels held are now in possession of other person?, and none of their exist iugcnii!nunii.ie3 are 
very prosperous . There is little fcelmg of kindred among them, and the two main pattta of 
Kudari Khas are separated by an old blood feud The oilice of Cliaudhri i)f the tappa, which one 
or two of the Uudari families claim to have held under the native government, was conferred 
upon them by a sanad of very recent date and little validity. 

*' The ancestor of the Nathupur Cli.ii.dels, after loa^i'ig Kapirbi, settled at Chauradih 
d f D'bA I Dear Kaparwur in Gorakhpur. Ilis do-scoiid.ini s remained there fop 

several gencralions, but avere evontiially attacked and overpowered by 
the Bisena of Majhaulf; and the sole family that escaped took up its residence at K« Ihuaban 
in parganah Nathupur. After iU occupation of Koliiiiaban, the largo alluvial tract which now 
lies along the north face of parganah Nathupur was fi..rm('d bj' tbe Gogra, and was taken 
posscision of by the Chandels. t3omc of iliciu still reside on the high land at Koihuabau, but 


and of Dubdrl. 
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their chief Tillages are in the alluvial country. There are three branches, the Chandels of 
Dub4n EbAs, those of MittApur, and those of Eunwarpurwa, Kiwada^ and BaroUi. Between 
the Chandels of Ddbarfand those cf Kawuda and Kunwarpur*^a there is a blood feud. 
According to a letter of the Board of Ueve iue it appears that the turbulence <jf the Chandels 
of Dubari procured the district the honor of a separate administration. The chief branch was 
that of Ddbari, and its members were powerful and well-to-do. Their est:ite^a ptriunnently- 
settled one— was exceedingly profitable j so much so thit, accoidinir to a story ciurcat in the 
neighbourhood, the rental of Dharmpur, one of their uiauza<, which amounted to Its. :',400 a 
year, was, in terms of the mauza’s name, set apart to meet the expense of dieting strangers 
and Brahmans, and for similar purposes. The Dfibari estate wa« once sold for arrears of 
revenue, but it was restored to its proprietors; and not till 1857-68, when some of their people 
were guilty of acts of violence and robbery, did misfortune overtake the proprietors. Five 
out of the six pat/(s were then confiscated, and were afterwards conferred by Governmeut 
upon the family of Mr. Venables. The other mahals of the Chandels are not very prosperous. 
All of them suffered from the ravages of the Gogra from 1867 to 1872, and outsiders have 
acquired possession of considerable shares in some villages.” 


Bakarwars. 


The SakarwAr Rajputs call themselves Gadia, an appellation derived by 
themselves from an ancestor whose real or nickname was, 
(they say) GAd, a word which is said to mean afflicted with 
tfflronic sickness.” He resided at Sikrigarh, a place near Lahore, from which thoir 
more immediate progenitors emigrated; while another branch of their clan moved 
into the hill.s and are known as Parbatias. Having dis[»ossesseJ the Siiiris of 
their fort at UncIiagAon in parganah KizAmabad, the ancestors of the Sakar- 
wars settled in its neighbourhood. There are two main branches of the Sakar- 
vArs. To one belong the proprietors or ex-proprietors of Uncha:»aon, Sarai ?a li, 
Jorinami, Bilnadih, Shimbhiipur, Jairampur, and Sidliari; to the other the pro- 
prietors of iluliabbatpur, Bhatauli, Daulatpur, Wujiiiddinpur, Bibrozpur, and 
Khimaupur. The Unchagaon family is now not admitted to fellowship by tho 
rest of the tribe. In a few of the mahals the proprietary right is now held 
wholly or in part by other persons, bat the Sakarwars still possess most of them. 
The largest and strongest community is that of Muhahbatpur. 

The Dichchhit clan (grot Kasyap) is returned in the recent census separately 
from the Dikhit. Professor Wilson (Glossary s, v.) thought 
the names were identical, and that both were corruptions of 
dikshitaj meaning in Sanskrit ‘initiated’. According to liim the name is most ap- 
propriately given to Brahmans, and is the title of one of the sixteen branches of 
the Kanaujia tribe, while it is also borne by some families of Marhatta Brahmans. 
Elliot gives both clans separately. Sberring describes but one clan under the 
name Dikshit. Mr. C. A. Elliott, in his Chronicles of UndOy has given a long 
account of their traditions; but has not noticed the two names, or else his inten- 
tion was only to describe the Dikhit branch. His account of their traditiona 


Dicbchhits. 
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bas been summarized in Mr. Sherring’s work. Something has been said regard- 
ing this clan in the C&whpore notice (Vol. VI., p. 49) and in that district they 
are described as having obtained their settlement by a grant of villages 
formerly in the possession of the Meos, made as a dower to a Dikhit named 
Gh&tamdeo, who married a daughter of the Qautain raja, Rikh, of ArgaL 
There is no doubt that this clan has retained but a small portion of the terri- 
tories it once possessed. The desire for separate ownership seems to have led 
to the splitting up of the widespread dominion to a part of which (in Oudh) 
the name Dikhthianft was applied. This Mr. Sherring describes as extending 
from Oudh, southwards to Bundelkhand, and eastwards to Qh4zipur. 
Reverting to the representatives of the clan in this district, the Dichchhits, 
according to Mr. Reid, seem to have no certain antecedents. Their first 
station was at Tari in parganah Karyat Mittu, in which, however, they 
have been superseded by the Qautams of Gopalpur (tappa Daulat.db4d). The 
chief existing mahals of the clan are Gamblnrban and Diha in parganah Ni- 
z4mabad, and Khudwal, Kishnpur, and Pataiihan in parganah Karyat Mittu. 
They once possessed the mahal of Baraura in Karyat Mittu, which now belongs 
to Gautams of Khajuri, and the ox-proprietors cultivate a large part of its area 
as tenants. Each of their mahals contains several villages, but the number of 
coparceners is large. There are two small communities of Dichchhits in tappa 
Kl'.V'pur of parganah Muhammadjibad. They represent themselves, with ap- 
parent truth, as being the remnant of a colony which once held twelve villages. 
Of most of these they were forcibly dispossessed by the Birwars many genera- 
tions ago.” {Settlement Report ^ p. 57.) 

The Gargbans clan (got Garg) has already been mentioned as having a 
Bluiiuhar branch. It is descended from two of the four sons 
of Chakkar Sail, and for many generations held, either 
apart or in common with tho Garg Bhiiinhars, several mahals fSurhan, Lasra 
Kalan, Lasra Khurd, and other villages] in tappa Atharaha. The pro- 
prietary right in some of the separate mahals of tlie Rajput branch is now 
lost to it, tho mahAls having been settled in 1802 with tho r ja of Mahul, 
sold by auction for arrears of revenue, and purchased by the raja of Jaunpur 
and others, whose descendants still hold them. In a few villages the Garg- 
bansis still retain proprietary possession. An important offshoot of the tribe, 
the Surhanians, is now resident at Nainijor, Karkhift, and RaunapUr on the 
banks of the Gogra in tappa Khus of parganah Sagri. They derive their name 
from Surhan in parganah Mdhul, The tradition of the Surhanians is that, their 
ancestors having aided the r4ja of Azamgarb in killing a notorious dacoit, they 
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were rewarded with a grant of land in the newly-formed alluvial lands where 
their descendants are at present settled. i?ix or seven generations have passed 
since then. The proprietors of Nainfjor (called Babiis) are a strong community; 
they have a number of villages, and though subject to the vicissitudes which 
the irregular action of the Gogra causes, are on the whole well-to-do. At 
Rupaiopur, in the high land of parganah Gopalpur, is a small colony of Sur- 
hanian Qargbansis. How they came there is not clear, but they are of the 
same stock as those of parganali Sagri. The villages which they held were 
sold for arrears in 1806, and are now the property of Dabii Durga Parshad, the 
heir of the auction-purchaser : but the Surhanians have remained as cultivators. 
At Nandauli, in tappa Phariha of parganah Nizamabad, are Gargbans Kshatris 
who also assign their origin to Surhan. If they ever held proprietary rights in 
Nandauli, they lost them, and the village now belongs to the Kazis of Nizamabad. 

The chief colonies of Sombans Rajputs (got Bhaiabagir, Blwiiagirt, Bhargii) 
^ ^ are (1) the Pal wars of parganahs Kauria and Atraulia, and 

(2) the Karmw&rs of parganahs Sagri, Ghosi and Muhani- 
madabid. The following is the account of these clans given in the Settlement 
Report— 


(1) Falwar Sombanfiis 


*The Palwar Sombnnsis are the largest clan in the di>trict, and they occupy 
also an extensive area in Fyzabud district. Tiieir common ancestor ia 
named Burhdeo or Patrajleo. Coming from the west (Santli Pali), he 
is said to have settled at Randipur in Fyzabad, and thence, under the blessing of a Muham- 
madan saint of Surhurpur, to have conquered the Rujbhars and extended his dominion over the 
territory now inhabited by his descendants. Toe t’alwara of this district count back fifteen or 
Bixteen generations to Burhdeo. From him sprang four houses : (1) the Rajgliur, which is 
represented io this district by the Pal wars of parganah Kauria and of the north and east parts 
of the present parganah of Atraulia ; (2) the AhiiiMiaus, who are nearly extinct iu this distiict, 
being represented only by a single family in the village of Abirauhi, but wiio formerly posses- 
sed the estate of Maruan Pakri, now held by certain families of the H6jgbar ; (3) the Bhurinians, 


who are represented by the Pulwars of Daiar, Gopalipaiti, Bhatauli, Ajgara, Bhadeora, 
Lohra, and other oiahals in the west of parganah Atraulia ; (4) the Daiui&ns, whose chief seats 
are at fiaudipnr and Tighra in Fyzabad, and who are represented in Azamgarh only by the 
Palwars of Faridpur and a few other villages in tappa Powai of parganah Mahul. 

*‘The Bajghar is divided into two parties, the one f'.onsisting of the Palwars of the north 
portion of parganah Atraulia, who are known as the Palwars of Atraulia, the other consisting 
of the remaining families of the Rajghar. A blood feud, which arose from a dispute regarding the 
transmission of certain estates of the former party in the female line, is said to have caused the 
faction. Again, certain families of the latter party hear the title of Kuii war; the legend respecting 
which is, that once on a time the whole Palwar cUn resolved upon making the head of one of their 
families raja of the clan. But before the insignia of office were bestowed, the raja designate 
and bis friends exhibited such arrogance towards his caste fellows, that the latter, changiug 
their minds, refused to carry out the design. The raja designate, however, was still called 
Kunwar, and his descendants retain the title. 
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** lu zila Fyzabad some of the Palwur families have established taluka§, but in Azamgarli 
their estates are all held hy coparcenary communities. In the latter half o£ last century efforts 
to establish a to/iiAa were made in the Atraulia branch of the clan by Bujhawan Sinb of 
Nari&nw. He, and after him Balwant Sinh, hia aon, and Avatar Siuh, his grandson, held settle- 
ment of a large number of villages in the north part of hia own parganah, and, it is said, of 
villages in parganahs Gopalpur and Sagri also. But a year or two before the cession of the 
district, Avatar Sinh was guilty of default in his revenue and of resistance to the nawab 
wazir’s officers so serious that the contingent stationed at A zamgarh under Colonel Sir Evan 
Baillie had to be sent to eject him. After the cession he appeared before the English Collec- 
tor and paid the revenue for 1209 fasli. But at the first triennial settlement (1210-1212 fasli) 
the taluha was broken up, and engagements for the revenue were t^en from the village pro- 
prietors. These were renewed at the second settlement. At the third settlement the village 
1 roprictors refused to engage at their old jamas; and on the family of Avatar Sinh offering a 
large increase in the revenue, it was restored to its former position. But the opposition of the 
village proprietors, which seems, much to the displeasure of the Board of Commissioners, to have 
been fostered by injudicious interference on the part of the collector with the affairs of the 
iaiukaddrs, was too strong for the latter. Their revenue fell into arrears, and in 1811 it was 
found necessary to cancel their engagement and to conclude a settlement with the village pro- 
prietors, who had in the meantime offered to di^-cliarge the arrears and pay an enhancement on 
the jama engaged for by the ialuhaddfs. The descendants of Bujhawan Sinh still reside at 
Kari^nw. They hold shares in one or twomahdls in the parganah, and are in comparative poverty. 

•* Being a large tribe, and having among them a strong feeling of clannishness, the 
Palwars l ave always had a great reputathm for unrulincss, Dming 1867-58 they were led into 
attacking and opposing the otRcera of Government, and their side of the district was the only 
one that was seriously disturbed. When the district was annexed in 1802, certain Pel wars, 
re.,’ hot across the border in Oudh, attempted to make disturbances in parganah Afahul ; and 
Instigated by them, the Bt aiinian Paluars of Gopalipaiti in parganah Atraulia openly resisted 
ib^* tahsiloar. A company of sepoys under a European officer had to be sent to dislodge them 
from their forts; thtdr estate was confiscated ; and in order to maintain the collector’s 
authority in the iie'ghbourhood, a small detachment was kept at Gopalipatti for several years. 
Sto-ies are told of how the Palwars ufed to resist the officers of the native government, and in 
c onnection with one of these the ruins of the fort and town of Garba Ilaidarpur, close to 
Ahiraula, are pointed out. It is said that certain Pahvar defaulters of Shimbhupur having 
, been seized and murdered by the native officer stationed in the fort, the whole clan rose, 
attack d and took the fort, murdered all the officials they captured, and plundered the town, 
which has since been deserted. 

‘‘The Palwars still hold most of parganahs Kanrid and Atraulia, and some villages near the 
borders of those pargannhs in parganah Gopalpur and in tappas Guzari and Dubaitha of pnr- 
ganah Nizamabad. It c mid sc ircely he expected that tluir estates should escape sale for 
arrears of revenue in the earlier pirt of our rule. Some of the estates that were sold hkve 
cither gone back to the original holders or have been taken over by other branches of the clan ; 
but several are still held by the representatives of the auction-purchasers. Among these, the 
most notable are the large mahals of Gahji in parganah Kaurid, and Naridnw in parganah 
Atraulia, which are held with difficulty by the raja of Jauupur ; the large mahal of Lohra in 
parganah Atraulia, which belongs to Babu Durga Parshdd of Gorakhpur, the grandson of 
Kanhaiya Lai, the auction-purchaser ; and the mahal of Laharpar, better known as Pasipur, 
io parganah Kaurid, held by a Bengali, whose grandfather bought i! from the auction-purchaser. 
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As a rule, the Filwsr oommanities are large^ the shares of land small, and many of the 
coparceners are poor. There are no mahals in the district, from which the revenne is for these 
reasons collected with greater difficulty than in Shimbhdpur Ehas, Shimbbupnr Pura, Bakarkol, 
Arasa, and Bazidpur in parganah Kauria. A few families among the Kunwars have larger 
properties than most of their neighbours, but they seem not to be much the better for that, 

**The Karmwar Sombansis are divided into four houses: (1) the Karmwars of Meghai, 

„ «... Narhan, Kotha, and Harai fsmailpur io tappa Bilari of parganah 

(2) Karmwar Sombansia. ^ . 

Sagn; (3) those of Katbian, Karnpur, Sarbaspur, Bojhi in tappa 

Eurahani of parganah Ghosi, and Paudar Runda in tappa Kakundr of parganah Sagri ; (3) 
those of Birman in tappa Birmau of parganah Sagri, and Guujarpar, Souabar, Naithi, and 
Bind in tappa Bihrozpur o^ parganah Muhammadabad ; (4) those of Kamalpur in tappa Hareli 
of parganah Muhammadabad. They hold it considerable, tliough somewhat disjointed area, 
which, they allege, was taken possession of by their ancestors, who came from Sandi Pali to aid 
Baja Garakdeo of DhanchhuU in fighting the Hajbhars Most of their mahals are still held 
by the Earmwars. Their communities are populous. Some are fairly prosperous ; in others, 
outsiders hare acquired rights by purchase^ and in two or three the old proprietors either have 
been or soon will be altogether sold up.*' 


Chanhans. 


The Djain Rujputs (got Saunuk^ hold four or five mah&ls in parganah 
Gopdipur — Gopalpur Klias, Mahiii Riidpur, Ausdnpur^ 
Bhagwanpur. Thej are unable to give any account of their 
early history, but say that sixteen generations have passed since their ancestors 
entered the parganah. They once held the greater part of it, but were obliged 
to give way to the Kaiisiks. Their communities are fairly well-to-do. 

The Chauhans (got Bach) are represented by only one important branch in 
Chanhans. Azamgarh — the Chauhans of Bhagatpur and other villages 

in tappa Akbarpur, and the Chauhans of Chbaprfl and other 
villages in tappa Bilari of parganah Sagri. The account of them in the Settle- 
ment Report is as follows 

** Their ancestor is said to have come from Sambhal sixteen generations ago, and to 
have settled at Uolpur in tappa Akbarpur. From him sprang two houses. One of these ia 
represented now only by the Chauhans of Jalalpur la tappa Akbarpur, who n) longer hold 
proprietary rights. To the other belong four families : (1) the Chauhans of Ga Idupur ; (3) 
those of Baihari and Jagjiwanpur ; (.3) those of Bhagatpur, Palia, and Baijuapar (now in par- 
ganab Gopalpur) ; (4) those of Chbapra, Salelipur, Bbatauli, Amruhau, Kasulpur. The 
ChauhAos rank well among the Eshatris of the district, and were suspected of practising 
female infanticide. Their communities are populous but generally f 4irly prosperous ; and 
there are among them a few families of cmsidcrable wealth, who iu addition to their shares in 
ancestral villages have acquired property in other mabfils." 


Unconnected with the foregoing are the Chanhans of Latgbat in tappa 
Chenchul of parganah Sagri. They are the descendants of three brothers, who 
were hired to fight and kill Maniar Rai of Jokabard by the Bhfiinhars of 
Bardiba and Muhammadpur, and are said to have retained possession of 
Ldtghat and eleven subordinate mauzas. Most of these are now io possession 
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of the Bhiiinhdrs of Bardiba, and two or three have been purchased by outsiders. 
L&tghat and Bagharwfi are the only villages now held by the Chaufaiina. The 
latter are apparently of inferior stock, and are not acknowledged by the Ohau- 
hans of 6 hagatpur 4 and Chliapra. There are detached Chauh&n communities in 
other parts of the district, for example, at Khetapatti, Sangr&mpur, and Amg&on 
in parganah M&hul ; but they do not call for special notice. 

The Rabtaurs {got Sandil) in this district seem to have sprung from one 
^ stock, the founders of which, displacing Rajbhars, settled 

at Panrari Pr&npur in tappa Akbarpur of parganah Sagrf, 
it is said, nineteen or twenty generations ago. Their chief mahals are— (1) 
Panrari Pranpur, Barnapur, Jagdispur, Pipraha, Chalakpur, and Faridpur in 
tappa Akbarpur, and Baghawar in tappa Khas of parganah Sagri; (2) Amwdri, 
Harsinhpur, PansabdA, Chingaipur in tappa Birmdn of parganah Sagri, Dilia 
Pahi in tappa Bihrozpur of parganah Muliammadabad, and Lakni Mutdrakpur 
in tappa Simri of parganah Ghosi. There is also a detached family at Chak- 
wdrd, tappa Daulatabad, parganah Nizdrnabad. Into a few of their mahals 
purchasers have intruded, but most of them are still held intact, and the com- 
munities arc fairly prosperous. 

The Birwdrs (ffot Kasyap) have been already referred to among the Bhuin- 

lidrs. Their pedigree contains fourteen or fifteen genera- 
Birwars. x o o 

tions. The Sagri Birwdrs are known as the house of Dhan 
Pinh ; the Muhammadabdd Birwdrs as the house of PiUd Rai. Both are said to 
have acquired their lands by conquest ; the house of Dhan Sinh from a Teli raja 
of Sagri, the house of Pdte Rdi from a RajJ^har chief who held a large territory 
and the strong fort of Garhwii in tappa Khdnpur, One family of the house of 
Pdte Rdi are Muhammadans, namely, the Birwar Pathans of Mdhpur. They 
give no very certain account of the reasons for their change of creed, but it is 
said to have taken place in the times of the sultans of Jaunpur, and apparently 
followed disputes with other families of the tribe in which the Mdhpur family, 
being worsted, had to supplicate the interference of the ruling power. A num- 
ber of villages that once belonged to the house of Pdte Rai have long been held 
by Milkis, and villages that belonged to certain families of the tribe have been 
absorbed by stronger families. But the Birwdrs of parganah Muhammadabdd 
still hold a considerable area in proprietary right. Their comninnities^are not 
generally very well-to-do, but there are among them a few" rich families. 

The Udmaiid clan (got Batas) is said to have once held a hundred and 
Udmatiae fifty-six villages in the north of parganah Muhammadabdd 

and south of parganah Ghosi, and it is still a large clan. 


Udmatiae. 
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The following is the accoant of it given in the Settlement Report 
*<lts ancestors, inhabitants of Udaipur, are, said to have come from the west fifteen or sixteen 
frenerations ago with one of the early Muhammadan emperors, and to hare taken up their abode 
permanently in the neighbourhood of Bhira Indpur in tsppa Nandwiu of parganah Muham- 
madfib^d. The extensive mounds (dfAs) at Bhira are said to be the ruins of the Bajbhar town 
and fort which they destroyed ; and the graves (paaj $hah{ddn) of the Muhammadan aotdiers, 
who were sent to aid them in tbe fight and were killed, are also pointed out. From Bhira Inch- 
pur the clan spread over the surrounding country. There are now five branches of it:(l) 
tbe Udmitias of Kunda ]^uchai in parganah Nathupnr, who hold one mahal only, which they are 
said to have acquired by murdering tbe previous Milki proprietor ; (3) those of Liluri Bharaulf 
in lappa Haveli, parganah Gho^i, whose proprietary rights have been suppressed by Gaur 
Eayaths (kanuugos of Ohoei) ; ('3) those of Dhawariasfith, Kurthi, Kopra,and other villages in 
tappa Nandwan of parganah Mnhammadabad, who still hold several mabals, and though numer* 
one, are generally in tolerable prosperity ; (4) those of Bhsdinr, Bara, Barbojhi, Itaura, Sia- 
basti, and other villages in tappa Walidpur, and of Bhira Indpur, Nandwan Sarai, Fatihpur, 
Hamidpur,and other villages in tappa Nandwan, of parganah Mtihammaddbad ; and of Punapar, 
Fewa, and other villages in tappa Kurahani of parganah Ghosi ; (5) those of Yakubpur 
Ubatauli in tappa E«yar of parganah Muhammadabad, who still retain their mahals. 

** Fart of the fonrth branch, which holds a large number of malials, are now Muhammadans,, 
The story given of their conversion is that in the days when there was chronic warfare between 
the Udmatias on the north of the Tons and tbe Singhcls on tliC south of if, the former, being on 
one occasion hard pressed, sent one of their famil;e<i t » Jnunpur, where the Sharki sultans then 
reigned, to ask assistance. The deputation, cmbrAclng Islam, got assistance, and with it the 
XJdmatids were able to drive back the SingheU The latter clan then sent one of its families 
to Jaunpur, where by changing its creed the depata'ion induced the sultan to arbitrate between 
the elans. Tbe result was that the Tons was fixed as the boundary between them ; but in 
reward for the prior acceptance of Islam by one of their families, the Udmatids were allowed 
to retain Takiibpnr Dhataiili, which lies within the territory of the Singhcls. The Palhan 
Udmatilis now hold several mahals^-Bhira Indpur, Nandwan Sarai, Fatihpur, Ilaroidpur, 
Masuin, Bibipur. They are mo.stly wcll to-do, aud rank well among the Nau-muslims of 
the district. The Hindu families of this branch of the clan are very numeroiis. In a few 
of their mahals the greater part of the land has been transferred to outsiders, but most of the 
mah&ls still remain with the Udmatids.'’ 

The Dikhitwars (got Kasyap) of tappas Khanpur and Dharw&ra of par- 

^anah Chiriakot had numerous mab&ls, but tbe proprietary 

Dikhitwdrs. ^ . . c I lx X- 1 

possession in some of tbcm have passed to auction-purcba- 

aers^ and where this is not so the sharers are very numerous and generally poor. 

Of Kfik&ns (got Bh£rg6) there are two colonies, one in tappa Haveli of 
^ parganah Chiriakot and the other in parganah Nathiipur. 

The ancestor of the first colony, Laikam Deo, came, it is 
said, from a place called Kapri Ked&r, somewhere in the west, and overcoming 
the Suiris, settled in the neighbourhood of Chiriakot, Their territory com- 
prising eighty-four villages, was called Chaurdsi^ by which name tappa Haveli 
af parganah Chiridkot is still kuowxi; just as tappa Salemdb&d is known 
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as Dasi of the Gautamids. The Kakans of Nathupur are apparently an offshoot 
of the Chiri&kot colony. They claim to have held the whole of the south part 
of parganah Nathiipur, containing fifty-two villages; but their territory has been 
encroached upon by other tribes, chiefly by the Barhanidn Misrs, 

The Parihdrs Kasyap) are now settled in tappa Bihrozpur. They 
claim kindred with the Parihars of Ghazipur. The Singhels 
{got Kasyap) say they came originally from Siraunj and 
first settled in Bheri Tal in Gorakhpur. They are now 
Singhel». found in tappa Kaydrof parganah Muhammadubad. They 

were formerly a powerful clan, their territory extending up to the Tons and the 
«ite of the present town of Muhammadabad. Daring the early part of our rule 
they gave much trouble, those of Kdjha being particularly turbulent. They 
have paid the penalty, as a clan, by the loss of many of their estates. 

The Naikumbhs (got Bashiaht) of parganah Muhammadabad (whose an- 
Naikumbhs and cestors came from Karakat in Jaunpur), and the Raikwdrs 
RaikwarB. Bharadwaj), whose ancestors came from Oudh, are also 

important tribes. 

Among Kshatris who liold^ small estates and call for no special notice, but 
Other Ra' uts " evidently been settled for some generations in the 

district, it will be sufficient to name — (1) the Nandwaks (got 
KausilJ of Rendu, Pithaurpur, and Imiliu in parganah NizSmabad (their ances- 
tors were brought from Mariahun by one of the early rajas of Azamgarhi ; (2) 
the Bachgotis {got Bach) of Arara in parganah Nizamabad (who claim to be the 
descendants of Asaldeo); (3) tbo Pommars or Ponwars (got Kundil) of Majliga- 
wdn in parganah Nizamabad and Pakrl Buzurg in parganah Ghosi ; (4) the 
Gaulots or Gahlots of Chandesar in parganah Nizamdbdd ; (5) the Bargaiyans 
, (got Bbdradwdj) of Fakhanpur in parganah Maliul; (6) the Parsarids (got Pra- 
sand; of Shakarkola in parganah Atraulia (the proprietary right in their villages 
now belongs by auction-purchase to the raja of Jaunpur^; and (7) the Raghu- 
bansis (got Kasyap) of Mahuwdn in parganah Muhammadabad. 

The small number of Banias (5,674) at the recent census, compared with 
the number (42,536) returned in 1872, is owing chiefly to 
the exclusion from the recent returns of the large class of 
Kdndfls, who account for 31,609 of the 1872 total. No sub-divisions are 
given in the recent census report, although they were recorded in the schedules, 
and those of the 1872 census report are admittedly worthless. In the settle- 
ment report 13 classes, most of which are usually included among Banias, 
have been specified as the trading castes. These are— in the order of their 
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presumed numerical importance — K4ndu, Baranw&r, Agarw4I4, Agrabri, N&ik 
(called also Baunas, who are really Banjaras, but claim to be Brahmans), Khatri, 
Kasaundhan, JElastogi, Umar, Kasarw4ni, Qolw&r&, M4rwari (including Brah- 
mans and other castes) and Kharwdr4. All except the four first bad less than 
a thousand members in 1872 and the four last, less than 50. 

Following the order of previous notices, it will be convenient to give a list 

of the remaining ‘principal Hindu castes’ according to the 
Other castes. ^ w • ? x. 

recent census classification (Bhuinbars mentioned above 


being included among them and not among Brahmans), and the occupation 
usually followed, or other note to identify them, has been added. What the 
census returns describe as the ‘38 principal Hindu castes’ are such as in th^ 
united province (North-Western Provinces and Oudh) had a total population 
of 100,000 and npwards, A different classification— and one that in most res- 
pects appears preferable — will be found in the Settlement Report (Appendix 
No, IV., table I.), which divides the Hindu population into five orders, high 
trading, religious, cultivating low, and other castes. The names in brackets, 
immediately following those of the castes, are names under which some members 
of each were enumerated at the 1872 census. [Some other local names of castes, 
which have been included in census form VIll,, will be found in Appendix 12 


to Mr. White’s Preliminary Dissertation in the 1881 Cen«?us Report] ; — 


Caste. 

Totfllpo- 

pulatun. 

Females. 

Caste. 

Total po- 
pulation. 

Females. 

Ahar, cattle-breeder ... 

207 

91 

Ralwar, distiller 

18,593 

9,287 

•Ahir (Makbania;, cowherd 

253,229 

121,570 

Kayasih (Unae) scribe 

15,817 

7,746 

Barbii (Kharadi, Kuk ^ ), 

9,060 

4,773 

Kbaiik (Cbik or t'hikwa) 

4,866 

2,\33 

carpenter 



pig and poultry breeder 



Bbangi (Uclab scayeDger... 

39 

15 

♦Kori or Koiri ( Koli) weaver 

64,204 

31,138 

•Bbar, agriculturist 

77,942 

38,497 

Kuuihar (Kasgar, Kuzagar, 

29,377 

14,982 

Bbat (Ja^a,,Jacbak or Jajak 

S,179 

1,099 

Kbishtpaz) potter. 



Bajbhat), genealogist, 



Kiirnii (KuoU, Kbao) land- 

35,542 

17,267 

panegyrist 



holder, culti> aior. 



Bbufnbar, landholder and 

52,947 

25,743 

Lodh, cultivator 

76 

28 

cultivator 



Lobar, blacksmith 

27,174 

13,064 

Bhurji, grain parcber 

232 

115 

^Luniao (bboragai), salt ex- 

55,566 

26,863 

•Cbaniar (Bhagat, Mocbi, 

259,816 

131,377 

tractor. 



skinner and lea- 



Mali, gardener 

1,898 

928 

ther worker 



* Mullah or Kewat (Dandia), 

30,926 

16,754 

Dhoti, wa«^herman 

14,244 

7,12:' 

boatman. 



Dora, bamboo basket maker, 

1.349j 

615 

Nai, barber 

IV25 

6,608 

singer, dancer 



*Fosi, fov h r, watchman ... 

20,6v7 

9,982 

Gadar>a, shepherd ••• 

8,353 

4,078 

.Sonar, gold atid silver-smith 

7,790 

3,689 

Gosbdin (Atit and see se- 

2,lt>t 

814 

lam boll (Barai), bctel-uat 


5,043 

f arate Hat) 



seller. 



Gujar, land-holder, agri 

1 

1 

Tcli, oilman 

26,994 

13,402 

culturist 

30 


Unspecified 

82,441 

3(^818 

Jat, Cv.ltLvator ... 

6 





Kabar, palki bearer «, 

46,147 

: 

23,984 

Total 

•,164,077 

668,213 





OTHER CASTES. 

The names marked with an asterisk in the above list are those of the 
‘cnltivating low oaltes’ in Mr. Eeid’s classiecation, which wUl be farther 
alluded to a few pages later on. 

From the vernacular lists compiled in the census office the following ap- 

Tb. Pbbt to t‘o »*' 0“^ 

the census. and they are added here as it may be of interest to 

ascertain them : — 


Name of caste. 


Arakh ... 


• •• 

Bahelia 

... 

• •• 

Banm/itias 

••• 

« • • 

Baiispbor 

... 

• •• 

Barauwar 


••• 

BIri ... 

... 

• •• 

Bayar ... 

... 

••• 

Bind 

... 


Chhipi 


•• 

Babgar 

... 


Dnrzi ... 



Devotees (sec separate list) 

• •• 

HalwM 

... 


Ilawiiigar 

••• 


Joria ... 

*•• 

... 

Josbi ... 


... 

Kanchan 

... 


KandCi 


•• • 

la 

... 


Katua 

... 


Kashmiri 

tee 

CM 

Kit an gar 

... 


Kbairi 

*•« 


Kunjra 

... 

... 

Mai (Mai in census list) 


Marwari 

... 

... 


... 

ccc 

>7iaria ... 

tee 

c.c 

Rangwa 


... 

Rastogi 

... 

... 

lion i a 

... 

... 

Baper4 

... 

»•« 

^etwlr 

••• 

• Ci 

Thatheri 

••• 


Turha 

••• 

twe 

Unspecified 

■ *1 

9M 


General occupation. 


[Total popula- 
tion. 


Ciiltirator, village servant ••• 

Fowler ... ••• 

Rope, string, mat maker 
Bamboo worker ••• 

Trader ••• ••• 

Leaf- plate seller, torch bearer 
Cultivator, fjeld-labourer 
Toddy drawer, cultivator ... 

Calico printer ... ... 

Maker of sieves, leather bottles, &c. 

Tailor .* •** 

Mendicants ,»• ••• 

Confectiontr ... ••• , ^ , 

Manufacturer of gunpowder and fire-works 
Weaver, day labourer ... ... 

Servant, receiver of alms 
Uancer, prostitute ••• 

Cultivator, shopkeeper ... 

Metal vessel dealer 
Yarn -spinner, calico printer, weaver 
Merchant ... ••• ••• 

Chaukidar, thief 

Merchant, servant ... ... 

Green grocer 

Laud owner, cultivator 

Trader ... ••• ••• 

Acrobat ... ... ••• 

Gold and silver smith's waste washer 
Weaver and dyer 

Cloth-merchant, money-lender ... 

Trader, cultivator ••• 

Snake charmer ••t 

Cultivator ^ ••• 

Brass and copper smith ••• ... 

Palanquin bearer ... ••• 


Total 


17 

429 

1,024 

3,466 

4,676 

3,660 

92 

11 

1 

227 

6 

6,917 

3,449 

65 

10 

427 

1,051 

2M31 

605 

62 

275 

1,166 

861 

7 

8,224 

1 

1,143 

861 

766 

241 

78 

7 

219 

1,718 

187 

443 


62.441 


By exhibiting the castes in two lists, as above, the statistics in the first list 
correspond with the printed returns in the census report. This, of wurso, 
would not have been the case had an attempt been made to rectify the imper- 
fections of the census printed return by including some of the castes shown as 
‘unspecified’ among the ‘ principal castes’ to which they are generally regarded 
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as belonging. The principle adopted at the census was to put down in the 
schedules the caste that a mao gave himself ; and thus it happened that, if a man 
described himself as a Baranwar, K&ndii, Khatrf, Rastogf or Mirw&ri, instead 
of as a Bania, he was not, as a rule, shown among Banias in the lists compiled 
from the schedules. It follows, therefore, that the figures for the so-called 

* principal Hindu castes’ are not by any means exact, and the details of the 

* unspecified ’ must be carefully analysed before a perfectly true return can be 


obtained. 

From the same source is derived the following list (but not the classification) 
of devotees and religious mendicants : — 


Derotees. 


Kame of sect. 


Achan ... 

Aghori • •• 

Atit ... 

Bairagi ... 

Brahmachfiri 

Kabirpanthi 

KanAkah&hi 

Pararabans 

Baiuanaadi 

Sadbu ... 

Pannya*! 

Vaisibnava 

Unspecified 



Classified as Vishnnite 
( V.), Sivaitc (S)y Sh&kta 
(S/i.), Jain ( J.) 

Total population. 

Femalos. 


S. 



1 



Sh. 

••• 

• •• 

S,121 

1,046 


S. Sh.V.... 

••• 

9,456 

1,612 


V. 


••• 

316 

125 


s. 



15 

2 


V. 


mmm 

1 

4.* 

• • • 

Sikh 



14 

6 


s. 

... 


3 

1 

• « f 

V. 

••• 


25 

10 


S. J. 

t*. 


86 

17 

••• 

S. V. 


• •• 

12 

6 

• • • 

V. 

••• 

... 

84 

1 





188 

1 

76 



Tolttl 

»a 

6,S17 

1 2,904 


The list just given, which shows 6,217 devotees and religious mendicants, 
does not inolnde the 2,186 Goshains who were returned among the * principal 
Hindn castes.’ Adding the latter, we get 8,403 persons who in theory have re- 
nonnoed the bondage of caste, but in practice have not escaped from its thral- 
dom. For, whatever may have oeen the views and aims of the great religions 
reformers with regard to the universal brotherhood of mankind, little of this 
sentiment is found among their followers. Each sect, large or small, now-a- 
days constitutes to all intents and purposes a separate caste. In the readiness 
with which they allow outsiders to be enrolled, and in this only, do they appear 
to differ from other caste divisions. The members are not by any moans all 
of them mendicants. A certain proportion own and cultivate land and others 
among them engage in trade. Mr. Beid shows 10,583 acres or *77 of the 
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entire district area as in the ownership of this class. They appear as land- 
holders in all parganahs except Karydt Mittd and Kaurid, but their principal 
possessions are in Muhammadfibdd, Ohiriakot, Nathfipur and Nizdmabad par- 
ganahs. Tbe list taken from the census schedules is necessarily an imperfect 
indication of the real numbers of this class, and is still less reliable as regards 
the actual sects that are represented in the district. Such names as Bairagi, 
Gosh&in, Sannyasi and Vaishnava are common to many sects rather than the 
names of particular ones. Two, Aughar and Pakhia, iu Mr. Reid’s list, taken 
from the 1872 census, are not shown in the recent schedules, but they may bo 
among the ‘ unspecified.’ 

It may bo mentioned that, according to the list abstracted by Mr. Reid, 
the total number belonging to ^religious castes or orders’ in 1872 was 5,583, of 
whom 3,091 were Atits. The number of these last had apparently increased 
to 3,456 in 1881. An account of the sect has already been given in a previous 
volume. (See Basti, Gazr., VI., 654.) 

It would undul y swell the dimensions of this memoir if even brief notices of 
all the castes above enumerated were attempted ; and as all, or nearly all, have 
been noticed in preceding memoirs, there could not help but be some repeti- 
tion. It may be remarked, however, that the lists are probably not exhaustive, 
while they tell us nothing of the subdivisions, varying in number from two or 
thr je to eleven or twelve, w’hich exist in nearly every one of the castes men- 
tioned. As regards the social regulations of eating, drinking, and marrying, 
these subdivisions are as distinct from each other as are the main castes. 
The Kayaths and a few of the cultivating classes only need be mentioned. 

As to the claim made by some Kayaths to belong to the Kshatri class, the 
reader may be referred to a pamphlet, entitled the Kdyastha 
Kayaths. Ethnology^ by Munshi Kdli Pras&d (published at Lucknow, 

ib77) ; and •per contra to Colonel Dalton’s (p. 312) and Sir George 

Campbell’s work on the same subject. Space will not permit of its discussion 
here. The Kayaths of Azamgarb are mostly Sribastams, bnt other divisions 
are not wanting. Chief among these are tbe Gaur K&yaths of Kizdmabad and 
of parganahs Gbosi and Chiridkot. The Kizamabad Gaurs are distinguished 
from other Kayaths by being mostly Sikhs, and all of the Gaurs are distin- 
guished from other Hindus by permitting the marriages of collateral blood 
relations that are separated from each other by two or more generations. 
Kdyaths of the kanungo families hold a good deal of land on old titles. Some 
of their villages were originally granted rent-free, and were settled with them 
when ndnkdr allowances were withdrawn or commuted. 
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Mils. 


Ahirs. 


Bhirsor Rajbbars. 


Among the classes in the above lists who hold lapd, onij one, the Mala 
(described in the settlement report as a sub-division of 
Kunbis, but separately enumerated at the census) hold* it 
in communities, at least to any extent. This class is largely found in par- 
gauah Nathfipur. Some of them, notably the Mals of Lakhnaur, are well-to- 
do, and have added considerably to their ancestral property by purchase. 

Ahirs are shown in the census returns as Gw&Is (8,d05} and unspecified 
(249,624) ; but the latter would appear from the settlement 
report to be also Gwals, with the exception of a few Dhar- 
hors. The tradition of the Gwals is that their ancestors were once the ruling 
race, and it would seem that most of the land now in the proprietary possession 
of the Ahirs — as well as that held by Kunbis, Koiris and Lunians— wassoheld 
or managed by their ancestors before the cession, and there is nothing to show 
in some instances that their title differed from that by which the higher castes 
held their lands. But with a few exceptions those old communities of lower 
castes have either lost their proprietary rights or are fast on the way to doing so. 

Next to Chamdrs and Ahirs the Bhars or, as they are more usually called, 
the Rajbhars, arc the most numerous of the lower castes in 
this district. Their connection with its history will be men- 
tioned hereafter, and there is little else to be recorded concerning them that has 
not been stated in other notices (see Benabes and Mirzapur). The following 
are, it is believed, the sub-castes or hdris in this district : Bhar proper, Raj- 
bhar, Bifcr, Patiwan, Bind, Jhonkaha. The prevailing sub- caste is the Bhar 
proper, but scattered families of Rajbhars are also found. The former rank low 
in the social scale, being reckoned among the outcast or non-Hindu classes. The 
latter seem to be of better standing and to bo counted among Hindus. They 
themselves say that they are descended from the class from which the existing 
Bh6inh&r and Ksbatri tribes wrested the country, and that most of their race 
resides in the hill country south of the Ganges. The got of all Bhars is 
Bb4radw4r or Bh&radw&j, not Kasyap — the got of most of the inferior castes. 

The absence of Chords or Sniris in the census returns is noticeable, having 
regard to the fact that they are always coupled with the 
Bhars in the traditions as the aborigines of this part of the 
country. The Cberus are sometimes said to be a branch of the Bhars, so that 
if there are any still left thej^ may have been counted among the latter. Re- 
garding the identity of Cherd with Sniri (Seori or Siviri; authorities differ, 
some making them distinct races, and the latter to have expelled the Cherus 
(see Buppl Glou., I., S9). 


Cherikfl. 



hdsalmXks. 
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The remainmg castes may be dismissed in a few words. Tbe Pdsi sub- 
casto which is best represented here is that known as Manw£s. There are in 
some localities a few Tarmalis, whose special calling is extracting and collect- 
ing tdri from the toddy-palm and making fans and other articles of the leaves. 
The' Chaniars also have many sub-castes. Those that are found in Azamgarli 
are the KanaujiS, Dhusi4, Jaiswdr, and Tanto. Kurmis or Kunbis have here 
the following sub-castes : Audbia, Dhilphorra, Jaiswir, Sankattd, Sainthwdr, 
and Mai. The Mals consider themselves superior to other Kunbis. Of Koiri 
subdivisions the Kanaujia prevails. There are also a considerable number of 
Muhammadan or Turk Koiris in some places, notably about Mau and Bhird 
AValidpur in parganah Miiharnmadabad. The Kewats (\rho are all entered as 
Mallahs in the census returns of 1881) perhaps follow the occupation of boatmen 
as much as agriculture. Tliore are several subdivisions of them, the principal 
of which are the Surhaiya, the Gurid, the Chai, and the Khilaut. Among the 
subdivisions of Lunians or Nuniaus the Samharvvdr and the Bind are best known. 
The Lunians also appear to have magnificent traditions. They claim to be of 
Ksliatri \Chauhanj blood, and their got is Bach. 


Musalniaii.^. 


Taking Masalinans by sects, there \vere 200,328 Sunnis or orthodox 
(101.224 feinaks), and 10,862 Shias or followers of ’All 
(5,713 females ; total Muhammadans 2ll,iy0 (106,937 
feinniesh The total of the Indian Muhammadan tribes amounted only to 94 
('iO kmales). Of these Muhammadan Rajputs numbered 41 and Muhammadan 
Gujars 5o. 

The classes (as distinguished from the sects i of Muhammadans are — (1) 
Subdivisions of Milkis, subdivided into f^aiyiJs and Sliekhs, the reputed 
MusalmauH, de^ec'iulauts of Arabian Muhammadans ; (2) Wilayati Pa- 

ihans. and (3) Mughal.*^, descended from immigrants into India from the north- 
west ; ^4) Indian Muhammadans, subdivi«led into — (a) Shekhs and Pathans, 
descended from Brahman, Bhiiinhar and Ksliatri converts to IsUin: {li) a 
variety of castes who retain the name or trade of the Hindu caste to which 
tlieir ancestors belonged before conversion, such as the Turk Koiris, Turk 
Telis, Turk Dhobis; ic) Zamindaias or Uauiar.is, descended principally, but 
not altogether, from Hindus of the lower agricultural castes; (d; a number 
of guilds of craftsmen, artizans, and traders, such as weavers, dyers, beef- 
butchers, religions mendicants, and Arakis or R&kis, who are probably 
descended from Hindu converts of inferior castes. The second and third of these 
classes — Wilayati Pathans and MughaLs — have not very many representatives 
in this district. 


12a 
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The Milkfs are the aristocracy of the Miihammadau community, and are 
so called because their ancestors were the class to \Yhom 
principally milh or revenue-free grants of land were given 
under Muhammadan rule. They arc the class with whom we are most brought 
into contact, for they hold a good deal of landed property, and from among 
them come many of onr native officials and lawyers. In Azanigarh most of 
the Saiyidsaro Hosainis, and the prevailing t?hekh clans are the Abbasi, tJsma- 
ul, Ansari, Siddiki, and Faruki. A few of the Milki families are wealthy; 
but generally the class is rather a decay in ir one. 

The first and second subdivisions of Muliamiiuidans of Indian'origin are 
Indian Muhammad- too well known to require (li\‘>cri;)tioii here. The Zanim- 


ans: Zamindaras. 


daras or Rautaras foriu a distinctly-marked class in this 


district, and a brief notice of them will not he out of place. The use of the latter 
name, Rautara, is said to excite great indignation, but apparently without cause, 
among some of those who belong to the class. They admit themselves to bo 
descended from Hindu converts, and outsiders allege that the converts were of 
low caste, while some suppose them to he converted Rajhliars and Suiris, 
But there are families among the Zamiiidarfis wlioso traditions point to their 
ancestors having been Brahmans or K-ljatris at tlie time of their conversion, 
and who still retain the appearance of Nnu-muslims of tliose castes, though 
from intermarriage.'^ and otlier circum.stancos they are now reckoned Zainln- 
daras. Probably the class has been recruited from a variety of agricultural 
Hindu castes, and strains of Milki blood, which have come in hy occasional in- 
termarriages, may not be wanting. There arc many oi l Zamindara commu- 
nities in parganah Nizamabad. In the list of laiulholders for that parganah 
given in the Ain-i- Albariy some of them arc* .«^;n(l to he ‘ Rahmatullahis,’ and 
the Zamindaras are probably referred to, as the name is still sometimes ai)plied 
to Zamindaras in Azamgarh. The period at wliicli, atnl the circumstances under 
which, they embraced Isl on arc not clear ; and nont* e irry back their descent 
for more than twelve or fourteen generations. 

They are parsimonious in habit, and most industrious and skilful cultiva- 
tors. Where not impoverished by the excess of their own numbers and the 
smallness of their shares of land, they arc well-to-do. The women of those of 
them who have no pretensions to gentility are not kept shut up. The men 
are unpolished and rough in speech and manner ; and they have a number of 
little traits, modes of pronunciiition, and iorm.s of words j>eculiar to themselves, 
which are ibo subject of merriment among their iieigliboiirs. They are gene- 
rally illiterate, but in recent times some of them have entered the legal 
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profession and other wjse raised themselves into influential positions. Their 

advance has been regarded by the Milkis with much jealousy. 

The guilds or cashes into which the fourth class of Indian Muhammadans 

^ .is divided, resomlde, except in the matter of eatiufr and 

Guilds or castes of , . i i r^. 

ludlan Muhammad- drinking, tlic castes of the loner oiders ot Hindus. The 

Arakis or Hakis are anxious to have it believed that they 
are descended from immigrants from Irak. But in physiognomy and colour 
many of them resemble tlio lower orders of Hindus ; and the tradition w^hich 
connects them 'with arak and the Kalwar caste ef Hindus, is more credibla 
(ban their own more ainbilious account of themselves. There are not many 
Arukis in Azamgarh. Th(3y are engaged in trade and money-lending, are 
generally well-to-do, and are not under the government of a 

As much as 22 o-iper cent, of tlu’ total area of the district was, at the 
commencement of tin? current .settlement, hold by Muhammadans, and the pro- 
portion heldbyendi class 'sva=i as fellows: — Milkis 13*t)5, Wiliiyati Patlians 
1 •19, Indian P«^thans 2*21, Wib'yaii Mughals ‘10, Zamindaras 5 06; other 
Muliainmadans ‘27. Space will not permit of reproducing here tho detailed 
narratives regarding individual families which are to bo fljuiul in the settle- 
ment report. Their names only can be given. In tl)c order in which they aro 
there described, they are, anif^ngft Milbi-. llic Iln.'-nii i Saiuds and Hanafi 
Slu-klis of Ib s gaon (]K)t]i SIdas ; the Usmani aud Siddiki 
SliJ'klis of ;Nizamai»al (prut feunris, ]>art Shias); the 
Shekhs of Jabaniunpiir, d(‘s<'Ciide l from Sluili Mansiir, a disciple of a disciple of 
Makhdiim Jiihaniaii Bukliari ; the llu>aini Sai vids mostly Shias) of Sarai Mir, 
P'Uganah NIzamabad, willi a braneli at Kusawe in tappa Atharaba of parga- 
nah Mabul ; and the Siddikl Siiekhs of Kalandarpnr, ])arganah Nizamabad, 
• descendants of a saint, Siiuh Fatih Kalandar, of the ITtli century, at whose 
tomb IS held a yearly fair. In parganah Miiliularc the Abbrisi Shekhs of Ktir- 
pur and Manawarpur ; Siddikis of Barauiui ; the Husaini Saiyids of Kusal- 
gaon ; and the Saiyids of ilaliul, once a powerful family, of whom mention 
has been made in Part I, and who will again be referred to in the historical 
part of this notice. In parganah Sagri are Iliisaini Saiyids of Paripattf 
Jianpur, Kliatibpnr and Patar; and Shekhs of Khiinkah and of Ulmapur. In 
parganah Ghosi aro Siddiki Shekhs of Bhatmila ; Husaini Saiyids (Shias) X)f 
Baragaon; Usmani Shekhs of Ghosi (in whoso family Shekh Gliulani Naksh- 
band had a great reputation for learning in the 17th century); and Maliks of 
Ghosi, apparently connected with the Siddikis, who were the zamindars of par- 
ganah Chakesar in the time of Akbar. In parganah Chiriakot is an old family 
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of Abb6si Shekhs. In par^^anab Muhammadabad the F&r6ki Shekhs of WaliJ- 
pur BMra are an old family ; and another of the same designation has been 
settled at Koiridpar for 10 or 11 generations in descent from A'zatn Khan. 
TheHanafi Shekhs of Kliaranti count 12 generations from their first settlement; 
and the Siddiki Shekhs of Muburakpur, nine generations. Others are the 
Husaini Saiyids (Shias) of Muhammadabad; Usmdiii Shekhs of Man, Dighunidn 
and Muhammadabad ; and Abbasi and Siddiki Shekhs of Mau. In parganah 
Nathiipur the Siddiki Shekhs of Sipah and the Ansari Shekhs of Bibipur are 
old families. 

Few of the Wilayati Pathaii and Mughal families require notice. The 
Pathan and Ma- chief of them are — (1 ) the Pathuns of Deogaon ; <2) those 
ghal families. Khdlispur, Alipur, and Datidpur, near the old kasha of 

Sagri ; and (3) those of Adri near Mau in tappa Nasrullahpur of parganah 
Muhammadabad. All these can boast of at least 9 or 10 generations. 

The chief Indian Patliau families have been noticed in connection with the 
Indo-Muhammadan Hindu tribes from among which they were convened, 
families. Zamindaias, like the liereditary Ilindii landholding 

castes, usually hold their villages in conimimities. Some of these are v^ry 
populous, and their prosperity is generally in proportion to their population 
and the area of their malidls. 


The inhabitants of Azamgarh may be divided, according to occupation, 
into two primary cla&.ses — those who as landholders and 
Occupations. husbandmen derive their living from the soil, and those 

who do not. To the former the census of 1881 allots 1,293,089 persons, or 
80*58 per cent, of the total population, and to the latter 311,505, or 19*12 per 
cent. Excluding the families of the persons so classified, the number allotted 
to the former class is reduced to 022,834 members actually possessing or work- . 
injr the land. The details raav he thus tabulated : — 
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country, 51 engaged j’n the defence of the country, and 1,483 engaged in 
the learned professions or in literature, art and science. (2) The domestic 
class numbered 1,930 members ; it comprises all males employed as private 
servants, washermen, warter-carriers, barbers, sweepers, inn-keepers, and the 
like. (3) Tlio commercial class numbered 10,350 males : amongst these 
are all persons who buy or sell, keep or lend money or goods of various kinds, 
such as shop-keepers, money-lenders, bankers, brokers, &c. (3,620) ; and per- 
sons engaged in the conveyance of men, animals, goods and messages, such as 
pack-carriers, cart-drivers, &c., ('6,730). (4) Of the agricultural class some- 
tliing has already been said ; but besides the 415,093 males engaged in agricul- 
ture and horticulture as shown in the preceding table, the census returns 
include in this class 1,105 persons engaged about animals, making a total of 
416,198. (5) The industrial class contained 57,933 members, including all 

persons engaged in the industrial arts and meclianics, such as dyers, masons, 
carpenters, perfumers, &c. ( 1,893 < ; those engaged in the inaiiiifacture of tex- 
tile fabrics, such as weavers, tailors, cotton-cleaners, &c. (24,756) ; those en- 
gagoii iu preparing articles of food, such as grain-parchers, confectioners, &c. 
(11,325) ; and lastly, dealers in all animal substances (105), vegetable substances 
(7,104), and mineral substances (12,7501. (6) The indefinite class contained 

325,588 members, including labourers (19,936; and persons of no specified occu- 
pation 1 305,652). 

From the Lwest or labouring class are obtained nearly all the recruits 

for emigration to the colonies. During the past ten years 
Emigration. / , o r j 

'1872-82) altogether 2,785 persons were registered for emi- 
gration, including 1,262 males, ols females and 574 children. Tlieir destinations 
were: Dernerara, 1,636; Trinidad, 670 ; Jamaica, 43 ; Mauritius, 83; Natal, 36; 
fc>uriniira, 41 ; St. Lucia, 9 ; and the French colonies, 267, It is stated that 
there are many returned emigrants in the district, and this may account for Ae 
greater popularity of emigration here than in some other parts of these proving. 

The number of villages or townships is returned by the census of 1881 
^ as 4,641. Of these 4,367 had less than 1,000 ; 266 between 

Towns and Tillages. 

1,000 and 5,000 ; 5 (Sarai Mir, Dubari, Muhammadabad, 
Kop&ganj and Walfdpur) between 5,000 and 10,000 ; and 3 (Azamgarh, Mau 
and Mubarakpur) over 10,000 inhabitants. Amongst the villages are distributed 
in the present year ( 1882; 3,677 estates (mahdl). 

According to the census of 1872 the whole district contained only 496 
houses ‘ of the better sort.’ By tlio recent census no dis- 
tinction is drawn between houses, but the total number alone 
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Archaeology. 


is given, n‘«., 245, 3?6. The first return was doubtless in a sense correct, for the 
walls of the great majority of the bouses, even in the towns, consist of mud which 
had not been made even into sun-dried bricks. In the towns the houses of all 
classes of people, and in the villages the houses of landholders, traders, writers, 
artisans, and tenant cultivators of the Brahman, Bhuiiibur, and Ihijput castes, arc 
mostly tiled, and, in the towns at least, furnished with doors. But a very large 
proportion of the low caste peasantry lives in thatched huts, on which no skilled 
labour is spent. This is due partly to their poverty and their being able to thatch 
their huts for themselves every year ; partly to the uncertainty of their position. 

The Hindu temi»les are the ordinary sicdlds and thcikurdicdrds^ the 

plan of which is nearly ahvavs the same. The Muham- 
Religious builiiings. ‘ i r. 

madan mosques and imdvthards arc built of masonry or 

clay ; those of the latter kind diftering little in apj)farance from ordinary 

houses. There is notliing of architectural interest in the buildings of either 

religion ; even the celebrated Temple of the Sun at Deolas being nothing more 

than a commonplace modern sivdld. 

Of the numerous mud-torts, some of immense size, the remains of which 
still exist, little account can be made by the archaeologist. 
The j)eople will tell him that they w ere constructed by the 
Bajbbars and Suirls, or else by Astirs. As to who the races so described really 
were — whether aboriginal uoii-xVryans or Buddhists, or, like their successors, 
Aryans and Brabmanists — little, if any, clue is obtainable in Azamgarh. Mr. 
Thomason mentions among the principal of these mud-forts in bis time those 
at Harbanspur anil Uncluigaon near Azamgarh and at Ghosf. The largest in 
the district, according to Mr. Whiteway, is thf one at Ghosi. Mr. Iteid men- 
tions a tradition connected with the old tanks and mounds at Debduar in fnppa 
Atbaraha, parganah Msihul, wdiich attributes them to a Kajbhar chief, Asal- , 
deo. Strangely enough the Bacliligoii clan of Rajputs of Arrjira, in tappa 
15®hdw6n,in parganah Muhammadabad, claim this Asaldeo as their ancestor; but 
repudiate for him the title of Rajbhar, alleging that he was an officer of a native 
government. At Araon Jahauianpur in parganaii Kaiiria is an old fort ascribed 
to Ajudhya Rdi, Rajbhar; but he is claimed as a connection (at least by 
marriage) by the Bharinian Pahvars of Atraulia. Similarly, the BAja Gfirakdeo 
of parganah Sagrf (w^ho is, by others, accounted a Hajbbnr or Suiri chief) is 
claimed as their ancestor by the JBirw ar Rajputs of JBIianchLula, but it is not 
stated whether any particular spot is connected w'ith his name. An old fort at 
Awank is pointeS out as Rdja Parichhat’s, and in the neighbourhood, it is said, 
a battle was fought between him and the Muhammadans. 
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Of stone remains there are very few, and what there are appear to be of 
no particular interest. ’The following, bearing inscriptions, are noticed by Mr. 
Eeid : — * 

(i; A Sanskrit inscriptioD on a stone pillar at Dabliaon in tappa Cbauri, parganab Deo* 
gaon, dated 1201 Sambat, in the reign of Gobind Chandra of Kanauj. 

(2) A Persian inscription on a slab which had belonged to a jdmi matjid and was 

found at Ohakesar in pargatiah Ghosi, dated 760 U. (1359 A.D,), in the reign of 
Shah Firoz. 

(3) A Hindi inscription on a stone which is built in over the doorway of a small Hiuda 

temple at Kopa, tappa Naerullahpur, pargatiah Muhammaiabad, dated 1529 
Sambat (1472 A.D.). 

(4) A Persian inscription on a slab in an old mosque at kasha Nigun in tappa Atha- 

rain, parganHli Muhnl, dated 940 II. (!53i A. I).)* in the reign of Humayun. 

(6) A Sanskrit insciiption on a stone sugarcane press in the town of Azamgarh, dated 

1609 Sambat (la.-jOA I).), in the time of Salirn Shah Sur. 

(G) A Persian insciiption uii a lombstunc in the town of Nizamabad, dated 969 H, 
(1561 A. DO- 

(7) A Persian insciiption on a slab in a mosque at Ganjahra, tappa Bihrozpur, parga- 

nah M uhanimadabad, dated I099I1. (*657 A.I).)» in the reign of ’Aiamgir. 

T/itli the exception of the Ganjahra injicrij^tion, none of the present resi- 
dents of tlie neighbourhood know anything about the origin or history of these 
remains. Persons resident in Ganjahra claim to be descended from the found- 
er of its mosque, which is, however, of very modern date. From General Oun- 
ningaa n’s Arcli.Tob)gical Reports it appears that the district has yielded nothing 
worthy of notice in them, except the stone pillar at Dabliaon {vide the above list). 

Of this jiillar — which, according to General Cunningham, is called llathiya 
dali hi Idt or the pillar of the elephant’s tank — a full description will be found in 
tlie fiist volume of his Reports (pngc 9 .j). From this it appears that the pillar 
is a mere cylindrical block, ji])parently intended for the sole purpose of exhi- 
biting the inscription. Its shaft is 12 feet 9 inches in height and 1 foot 5^ 
inches i \ diameter at base and top. At the (listaneo of 138 feet to the north- 
west of the j)illur is a large stone clej)hant, 5 feet 0 inches in length and 4 feot 
10 inches in height, and evidoiuiy this gives the name to the tank in the 
middle of which the pillar stands. To tlie west of the pillar is a low mound, 
called Siwari-ktutila, yielding bricks and supposed by General Cunningham to 
be the site of a temple to Siva. Tlie inscription on the pillar occupies ton lines, 
but as the letters are large and coarsely cut, it is not a long one. All we leam 
from it is that certain Thakurs excavated the tank, of whom the chief was 
^^Bellan'’ Thakur, the treasurer of Gosalla Devi, the queen of Raja Govinda 
Chandra Deva, the lord of horses, of elephants, and of men, on’ Thursday, the 
5th of the wailing moon of Asarb, in Sambat 1207. 
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General] Cunningham gives the date 1207, but both Mr, Reid and Mr. 
Whiteway make it 1201. General Cunningham mentions that the people in the 
neighbourhood say the pillar was set up by R4ja Gajpat Sinh in Sambat 207 
or A. D. 150, but has no hesitation in saying that both name and date thus 
popularly given are wrong. 

There are stone remains at other places in the district : for example, at 
Deolas, in tappa Nandw&n, parganah Muhammadabad (where there is an illegible 
Sanskrit inscription) ; at Indpur Bhira in the same tappa and parganah ; and 
at Ramgarh near Lalmau in tappa Kiiba, parganah Deogaon. Nothing, how- 
ever, of the origin of any of these is knovrn. 

The customs of the district regarding marriage, divorce and adoption 

Customs appear to present no special features. The ages at 

which marriages take place are usually from 4 to 12 
years, but the girl-wdfe does not actually join her husband's household until 
later. The only castes in wdiich the remarriage of widows is said not to be 
recognized are those of Brahmans, Rajputs, Kayaths, Bhuiuhurs, Agarwiilas 
and Kliatris : where allowed, no difference is apparently made in the status of 
the wife and children as compared with ordinary marriages. Neitlier law 
nor custom recognizes divorce, as understood in English law; but among 
the low^er castes cases of separation of husband and wife, usually after the mat- 
ter in dispute has been submitted to a paiichdf/atj are frequent, and persons 
thus separated commonly contract new alliances. Besides the other well-known 
causes of exclusion from caste, conversion to Christianity or Islam is said to 
be universally followed by this penalty, and the oxelusion to be irreversible. 
But neither Christianity nor Isl&m at present appears to be making any pro- 
gress in this district. Tiie system of panchCnjal closely resembles that so 
often described in previous notices. 

The various native preparations of food have been described in other 
^ ^ notices (see Mirzapur anJ Agra). A few brief notes 

may be added with special reference to this district. 

The spring cereals and the pulses of both harvests are used by the people 
both in the parched state wdth the husk remaining, ami as rnoal or flour with 
the husk removedr The flour or meal is used in the form of cakes. From the 


parched grain of barley and pulse the flour called sattd is also made. It is 
eaten dry (like parched grain) or mixed with w-ater, gur^ and other stuff. 
Pulse in the imperfectly ground state {s])lit peas or ddl) is largely used for soup. 
By villagers the latter is called horan^ as opposed to toran ( dry bread). During 
the growth of sarson the leaves are not unfrequently nipped off and used for. 
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pottage; but those of rdi are unfit for this purpose. Linseed yields one%fourtli 
of its weight in oil. The oil-cake is given to cattle, but, mixed with gur or 
alone, is also consumed by human beings. When eaten by the latter, it is 
dignified with the name of pinmL Linseed is also used as food by the people ; 
it is first pounded in an okhari and then baked in dough. Cakes of manrud 
flour are very dry eating, and a little satisfies an empty stomach. For the 
latter reason also it is reckoned an economical grain by the poor. Kodo is 
regarded as an inferior grain. It is not used in horns and other religious cer- 
nionies of the Hindus ; and in some parts of the district the people have a fable 
that hell (narah) is the destination of any one who dies within twenty-one days 
after eating it. Maize and the large millet hajri are made into meal; and a 
variety of parched stuffs (charban) are made from them, especially from the 
former. Maize is also, in the half-ground state, cooked and eaten like rice. 

According to the settlement report, the estimated outturn of food-grains 
Grain outturn of hi favourable years is 1,06,281,0(30 maunds (598,102 tonsj. 
the district. From this 7,35,943 maunds (27,005 toiia) nuiy be deducted 

for seed. The balance available for food is 1,55,45,723 mauuJs (571,067) tons. 
Twenty per cent, of this may be struck off for the husk, bran, and refuse that 
are unfit for human food ; and the quauiity available for the latter is tlien 
1,24,36,578 maunds (450,854 tons'. The average is 1 64 chliattaks a d.iy per 
head of tlio total ])opiilatiou (by flie 1872 census) of the district. The quantitj", 
however, is liable to still further deduction for the grain given to animals, the 
amount of which cannot he inconsiderable. The figures boar out the conclusion 
that barely enough grain is raised in the district to support the population.” 
If the case is as stated above with n^gard to tlie food of linmaii beings, the 
cattle are in still worse case; for on an average the daily allowance of fodder 
available per head would bo only 2 sers 15 J clihaltdks of chaff {bhusd), while for 
working bullocks and milch-cows and buflaloes 7 to 12 sers a day are required 
to keep thorn in fair condition. 

An interesting calculation is made in the settlement report as to the not 
income from the land that is left in favourable years to the agricultural popu- 
lation. From this it appears that the average net income of each member of 
this class amounts to about Rs. 27 for the year or Rs. 2-4-0 each month; those 
above 15 years of age get about Rs. 6-12-0, and those under that age about 
Rs. 3-8-0 by the month. This must very nearly represent the total earnings 
of the class ; for, taken as a whole, its extraneous sources of income can 3deld 
very little. It should be explained that b}" net income is meant the value of 
the produce after deducting the cost of feeding animals, providing seed-grain, 

13a 
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and g‘\ving the rcvcniio and other public charges. If the gross valuo of the 
produce bo compared with the agricultural population, * the income per head 
vroiild be Bs. 56 nearly, or more than double the net income. 

The great mass of the peojdo are Hindus, but the omission at the census 

to distinguish betTveeii the followers of Vishnu, Siva, and 
Religion. . . , . 

the fomale incarnations, renders it impossible to state the 

numbers by sects. As elsewhere in those jwovinces, it may bo presumed that 

Vaishnavas are the prevailing sect. Cases are eoinnion where Hindus 

and Muhammadans j .nn to pay religious honors at .sbriuos wdiich were originally 

venerated only by Mnsalinans. Instances arc those of the worship of SAhir 

Mas’ud at Bhagatpnr and of Malik Tahir at Man. It is not every where, 

bow’ever, that such unanimity exists, and even at i\Iau itself, and at Miibi^rak- 

pur, and Kopaganj, there are obstinate and fanatical iMuhainrnadans {chielly of 

the weaver caste), between wdiom and the Hindu inhabitants sorions affrays have 

taken place regarding the slaughter of cattle. These M nliamma Ians arc said 

to have adopted the doctrines of Sai 3 'id Ahmad, which were preached among 

them by a maulavi named Karamat ‘All of Jannpnr. Of the Muhammadans, all 

except 10,86-*, cr about one-tw’cutieth of the whole, w'ero returned as 8nunis. 

The exceptions are all classed as Sliias. Although Wahabis are not sliowm in 

the returns, it is believed there are a few’ in the district. Among the ISlnas 

there are said to he some b donging to the Isai ilia hraneh. 

The Christian community is extreinelv .small, numbering only 77 members. 
The Church mission establiAied a branch here in 1861, and in 1882 there w’ore 
35 native Christians under the pastoral charge of the head-mastor of the mission 
school. This is an anglo-vernacular high .school, attended by about 170 boys. 
It has attached to it three branch schools with about 100 names on the rolls* 
There is also a mission girK’ school attended by 40 girls. 

The school .'statistics for Azamgarh for the year 1880-81 
Public instruction. , _ . , , 

may be shown in tabular form as fellow’s 
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There is no Government zila (hij^h) school in the district. The church 
mission school, however, sends up candidates for the entrance and middle-class 
anglo-vernacuiar examinations. The middle class vernacular schools included 
in 1881-8 2 eight town (tahsfli and parganah) and seven village (halkabandi) 
schools. The tahsili schools are at Azamgarh, Mau, Jianpur, Mehniijpur and 
Mahul ; and the parganah schools at Mubarakpur, Muhammadabad and 
Nizamjibad. The locality of village schools is frequently changed. 

Azamgarh is included in the area which, according to Dr. lioernle, is that 
Lan^yuajTe and ^he Eastern Hindi or Biluiri language^ and Bhojpari 
httraiuro. dialect. The relation geographically of this area to that of 

tlie other dialects and languages of Northern India will be readily seen from 
the excellent map in Dr. Hoernlo’s Grammar of the Gaudiaii Languages, It is 
only possible liere, in the short space that Ciin be given to this subject, to refer 
tlie reader to tlie sources of information on the sul>joct. Besides the very learned 
work by Dr. Hoornle just referred to, ho will find in an £tj)pcnciix to bctrluinent 
lleport a complete grammar of the dialect spoken in Azamgarh. Of litera- 
ture, properly so called, there is nothing deserving mention, unless a few family 
histories, such as those of the family of the rajas of Azamgarh, referred to 
hereafter, can be so described. 

The district contains 23 imperial and 4 district post-offices. The former 
: ofe.-riflicc and Azamgarh, Ahraiilu, Atraulia, Barda, Chiriakot, Deo- 

iclcgi-tti.h gaon, Didarganj, Dohiigluit, Gambliirpur, Ghc&i, daliana- 

ganj, Kopaganj, Madhuban, Malianijganj, Mau Niitbliaujan, Muhammadabad, 
Mchiiagar, Mubarakpur, Nizaniabad, Haundpiir, Sagri, Sarai Mir and Tarwa. 
The district offices arc at Tvoclsa, Kondrapur, Mahul and Powai. The postal rc- 
cci[)ts during the past 21) years show a progressive increase: they were in 1865-61) 
lU. 5.013; ill i870-71 11s. 7,076 : in 1875-76 Rs. 16,228 ; -and in 1880-81 
Rs. r’,420. The details show that the practice of sending letters unpaid is 
declining, although in the last of the years just mentioned Rs. 7,715, or more 
tlian a third of tlie receipts, was obtained from this source. The expenditure 
from Rs. 6,298 in 1 861-62 to Rs. 10, 030 in 1870-71 and Rs. 12.307 in I1S8O-8I. 
There was, of course, a correspomling increase during the same period in the 
number of letters received: in 1865-66 the number was 144,578, in 1880-81, 
362,206, while the total of newspapers, parcels and books received was more 
than doubled. There is as yet no telegraph in the district. 

According to the latest allocation statement (May, 1882) Azamgarh con- 


tains 27 police-stations, 10 first-class, 3 sccond-class, 10 
third-class, and 4 fourth-class (outposts). The first- class 
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stations are at Sagri, Abraulaghat, Muhammadabad, Azamgai'h, Deogdon, 
Ghosi, Mail, Chiriakot, Madhuban, and Atrauliii; the second-class stations are 
at Didargaiij, Gamblnrpnr, and Tarwa ; and the third-class stations are at Ni- 
admabad, Maharajganj, Mehnagar, Powai, Sarai Mir, Dohrighdt, Kendrapur, 
Barda, Jahdndganj,*aud Hauudpar. The fourth-class stations or outposts are 
at Mubarakpur, Kopa, Ilaiii-ki-sarai and Koelsa. In 1881 the three forces 
(regular, municipal, and town police) together mustered r»89 meu of all grades, 
including 10 mounted constables. There was thus one policeman to every 
2*43 square miles and 2,719 inhabitants. The cost of the force was Rs. 60,9t*8, 
of which Es. 53,663 was debited to provincial revenues and the remainder 
defrayed from municipal and other funds. 

Besides the regular and town police, there were, in 1881, 2,229 village 
and road watchmen (organized under Act XVI. of' 1873', distributed amongst 
the 5,576 inhabited villages of the district at the rate of one to every 683 
inhabitants. Their sanctioned cost, Ks. 80,472, was met out of the 10 ]»er 
cent. cess. 


Infanticide. 


The statistics of reported crime for the six years 1876-81 include a 
large proportion of the more ^orious offences, m,, 41 murders, 18 dacoitios 
and 108 robberies. If the statistics could bo trusted, about half the property 
stolen was recovered in those years, and the percentage of convictions to per- 
sons tried varied from 67 to 83. These and other similar matters are, however, 
fully dealt with in the departmental reports, and obviously do not call for 
further notice here. 

Measures for the repression of female child-murder have been in force in 
this district from the 1st April, 1871. Under the Infan- 
ticide Act (VIII. of 1870) there wore in 1881 twenty EaJ- 
put clans proclaimed as suspected of practising the crime, viz,, Bais, Bisen, 
Gautam, Nikumbh, Cliandel, Hardwas, Raghubansi, Sakarvvar, Maunas, Dikhit, 
Chauhan, Birw&r, Palwar, Gargbansi, Nandwak, Singliel, Donwar, Kachh- 
waha, Kakan, and Palhar. For all Rajputs the recent census shows the per- 
centage of females ^ under 10 years of age ’ as 47*36, and ^over 10 years’ as 
46*10. The percentages in each clan having a total of 100 members will bo 
found in the volume of Sex Sfatuiics. 

There is but one jail in the district. The average number of prisoners 
was 901 in 1850, 229 in I860. 349 in 1870, and 295 in 
1881. The other statistics present no Q^nstant features, 
varying as they do from year to year. 
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Before proceeding to the next bead, the fiscal history of the district, it 
Present area, rere- will be convenient to give brief details of area, revenue 
le and rent. rent for the district at the latest date for which accurate 


returns are available. The district is still a temporarily-settled one ; and the 
current settlement has been sanctioned for a term of 30 years, expiring, on 
different dates in different parganahs, between the years 1900-06. These dates 
are given in detail in the Settlement Officers^ Manual (appendix VIII., p. 350), 
and need not be repeated here. The total area according to the latest official 
statement (1881) was 2, 147‘7 square miles, of which 1,275*7 were cultivated, 
331*0 cultivable, and 540*7 barren. The area paying Government revenue or 
quit-rent was 2,139*6 square miles (1,249*8 cultivated, 330*5 cultivable, 539*3 
barren). The amount of payment to Government, whether land-revenue or 
quit-rent including,, where such exists, water-advantage, but not water-rates), 
was, in 1880, Us. 1,725,192 \ or, with local rates and cesses, Rs. 2,041,129. 
J3oth land -revenue and cesses are liable to annual fluctuations, but ordinarily 
within narrow limits (vide supra p. 3, footnote 2 j. The cesses, hoTvever, 
above mentioned included the large item of Rs. 1,06,687 on account of the 
subsequently abolished patwaris* cess. Omitting those figures the local cesses 
in 1880 amounted to Us. 2,09,250,* made up as follows: 12 per cent, cess 
Rs. 2,01,520; roads cess Rs. 533 ; commnied jdgir Rs. 1,512 ; and acreage cess 
Rs 5 635. The amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by cultivators 
was Rs. 36,22,041. 

A peculiarity of the Azamgarh district from a fiscal point of view is 


Fiscal history. 


the admixture of permanently-settled with temporarily- 
settled estates. The former are found in the six following 


pvtrganahs, and the numbers in brackets indicate the number of permanently- 
assessed mauzas in each : — Doogaon (32), Mnliul (15), Ghosi (1), Muham- 
‘madabad (26), Mau-Natbhanjan (1), and Natbupur (101). The total number is 
176, with an area of 73,384 acres, of which 34,637 are cultivated, and the 
Government revenue (fixed in perpetuity) amounts to Rs. 53,290. The reve- 
nue just mentioned was assessed when these mauzas belonged to the Benares 
province, where they came under Mr Jonathan Duncan’s Settlement in 1792. 
Further details regarding the transfers of these mauzas will be found in the 
settlement report (p. 173), 

As mentioned in Part I., the area included in the present district of Azam- 
garb was, immediately after the cession, included in the district of Gorakhpur. 
It was not until the 18th September, 1832, that the present district was formed, 
and in it were included, until November 1st, 1879, the parganahs Bhad&onand 
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Sikandarpur, which now form part of the Ballia district. In the settlement 
report wiil be found a complete fiscal history of the fouVteen parganahs from 
the time of Akbar“s liutitutes (1596^ to the completion of the sixth settlement 
in 1876. It is unnecessary in these pages to treat it with anything like the 
same fulness, and a brief resnmi only w'ill be attempted. It will bo convenient 
at the outset to bring together, in one statement, the statistics of area and refo- 
nue for the most important periods over which the fiscal history extends. 


• 

CuUivated area in 
acres. 

Eetfenue. 

Farganah. 

In 1596 
(in Atn.) 

At sixth 
settlement 

In 150G 
(in Ain.) 

In 1802 
(fir*;! trien- 
nial). 

In >818. 

In 1879 
(sixth set 
lirineiit ) 




Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

ogaon 

... 

68,519 

... 

91,816 

88,1.38 

l,P9,3f!0 

Bolhabans ... 

7,G91 

21,704 

16 309 

28,00 1 

32.81.5 

45.087 

Nizaft-abad 

3,797 

158,495 

15,065 

1,68,869 

2,13,8.59 

4,<‘0,«4.3 

Wahul 


64.910 

... 

1,62, 13S 

l/.7,4-.,7 

2,15.661 

Kauria ... ... 

Atraulia or Tilahahi ... 

3,603 

6.fG4 

22.788 

4i,6;i4 

8, *^47 
I6..*r>9 

1 1/^9,419 

1,08,441 

t 4:,S48 
j 9,-., <><4 

Goi'alimr ... 

2.041 

18, '‘42 

4,6 10 

15, .301 

16,6.86 

.37,086 

Sagri 


8.3.6G8 

31,868 

70,901 

1. Cl. 041 

1,67.152 

Gho^i (inclMiliPsr Chake- 

15, -JOG 

C0,9OJ 

33,113 

67,Ol>2 

68,464 

1,35,434 

sar and Suraj]»ur). 


i 



1 


Nathupur ... 

3,093 

20,662 ' 

6,^37 

18,798 


46,866 

Karyat Mitlu 

5, GO 

7,717 

13,785 

15.G2.3 

lb 8.S5 

17 .3.39 

Ch riakot . . 

^.846 

26,523 

20.196 

22.021 

25,745 

59,994 

Mcbaminadabad ... 

85,219 

112.G<'4 

80;T27 ; 

84,218 

1,05,729 I 

2,55,1 10 

jMaii Natblianjan ... 

1,653 

8,0,33 

.5,227 

5,888 

10,0.0 

18,437 

Tavfir lands 

... 

... 

— 

3,120 

... 

... 

Total ... 

100,003 

730,304 

1 

S,52,643 ; 

8,73,733 

i 

0,74,546 1 

16,58,191 


With respect to tlio above statement, it sliould be noted that for 
Deogdon and Mahiil, the area and revenue at the time of Aki>ar cannot be 
given, as although Deogaon appears in the its present area diftVrs consi- 
derably from that stated therein. M dnil, as alrea ly mentioned, is not found in 
Abul Fazl’s list, nor do its present limits correspond with the ancient parganahs 
out of which it was formed. A comparison, therefore, between the district 
now and in 1596, can be made only as regards 12 of the 14 parganahs. Taking 
these, w'e find the cultivated area in 1596 was returned at 106,003 acres, as 
against 586,879 at the sixth settlement; and the revenue at Rs. 2,52jd43, as 
against Rs. 6,19,781 at the cession, and Rs. 13,15,280 at the sixth settlement. 
As regards the figures derived from the Ain-i-Akbari^ it should be noted that 
the areas were not arrived at by survey, and, even as estimates, were probably 
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nnJor-stated. Further, the revenue there recorded was most probably an ideal 
assessment: Akbar professed to take one-third of the average value of the gross 
produce of the land, and it is more than doubtful whether the revenue so 
assessed was ever collected. As regards Maliul and Deogaon, both have lost area 
by transfers to Jaunpur, so that the figures for the early settlements are not 
applicable to the areas now contained in those parganahs. 

From 1596 to the cession in 1801 fiscal history is a blank, and our know- 
Fi«cal affairs at ledge of the fiscal affairs of the district at the latter period 
the cession in 1801 . . linjjtecl to a statement of the gross revenue entered in the 
first article of the treaty of the 10th of November, 1801. That revenue was (ex- 
clusive of s/rya?') as follows : Azamgarli and Mau-Nathhanjan, Rs. 6,95,624-7-6, 
Malnil exclusive of taliika Oril) Rs. 1,68,378-4-0, total Rs. 8^61,002-11-6. 
This amount is, however, some Rs. 24,000 more than was collected in the year 
of cession, Mr. John Routledge was, on the 12th December, 1801, directed to 
take over, from the officers of the Ondh Government, charge of the parganahs 
that were to form the new district of Gorakhj)ur. Azantgarli and Maii-Njitbhan- 
jan were accordingly taken over in*t.he end of December, 1801, and Mahiilin the 
end of January, 1802. As the revenue-collectors ((hnils) of the Oiidh Gov- 
erninenfc declined the offer made to them to continue in office after the trans- 
fer, the ])arganahs wore distributed into eleven small jurisdictions under iiew 
officvi 


Th(' sj'stoni, if such it can bo called, of revenue administration tha« 
prevailed just before the cession, is dc.scribed in the early letters of Mr. Rout- 
ledge, the fir.st Collector. The mode of roali/iug the revouue by the amils was, 
in plain language, to take everything they could po.ssibly got. Nominal settle- 
ments were, indeed, made at the beginning of each year; but neither the amil 
nor the zamlndar, the two contracting parties, paid the least regard to the 
written engagement. At the season for reaping the harvest, the ainil placed 
armed men over the crops, to prevent their being cut down until he had made 
a fresh settlement with the owners. The difficulties which Mr. RouJ ledge had 
to face, were increased by the fact that not a single record of any kind regard- 
ing past administration was forthcoming ; all the former revenue officers had 
left with the fiinils and their deputies, to avoid the insults and ill-treatment 
which they justly apprehended from the oppressed iiihahitanfs. The position 
of the kduungosj who were supposed to keep the records, had been one of great 
embarrassment in the times of which wo are writing. The district is de- 
scribed as at that time, ‘‘nearly a waste, which would, in the course of one or 
two years more, become an entire scene of desolation.’* Again, we read : 
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Except in parcjariahs Belhabans, Atraulia, and Kaurid Tilhani, cultivation 
has decreased to such a degree that the produce is barely adequate to the sub- 
sistence of the inhabitants ; and, except in the parganahs above mentioned 
(the zaniiudars of which have always been able to resist the undue exactions 
of the amils), the population is extremely deficient.” 

The relation of the cultivators to the zamindars seems to have been much 
the same, as regards the respect paid to engagements, as that of the zamindars 
to the amils ; indeed, it could not well he otherwise, for the zamindars were 
compelled to strip their tenants of every thing they could lay hands on, in order 
to satisfy the demands of the amils. Under such a state of affairs, it is not sur- 
prising that trade was depressed. Imports of every sort were subjected to 
vexatious ditties, both on their first arrival and on passing from one parganah 
to another. The produce of cultivation, when exported, was taxed in the same 
way. For the collection of these taxes, 106 posts were kept up in Azamgarh, 
and 19 in Mahul. From all this it will be no exaggeration to state, that at the 
time of the cession the district was wretchedly misgoverned. 

In 1802 Mr. Routledge made the first settlement, known in revenue Ian- 
Early settlementa: ‘ trienniar, from the fact that the engage- 

Hrat to fourth. ments were taken for three years. The policy of permanent 

settlements was at that period in favour with tho Court of Directors, and the 
arrangements then made were intended only to lead up to a permanent settle- 
ment, to be introduced after a short interval had permitted tho collector to as- 
certain what would be an equitable revenue demand. It was proposed that tho 
first triennial should be succeeded by a second triennial, and that then a settle- 
ment for four years should be made. Thereafter, it was intended that such 
estates as had come sufficiently under cultivation, should be settled in j)erpetuity. 
We need not occupy space with the details of a proposed measure which was 
never carried out, and which is, perhaps, as far off being realized now, as when 
it was proposed. 

The first settlement did not take long to make, for it was reported for 
sanction on 28th October, 1802. The engagements for the revenue were taken 
from the village zamindars, and not from rajas and other large farmers under 
the old system, although the latter offered a larger annual revenue, if allowed to 
engage for whole parganahs. Besides the settlement, Mr. Routledge had to 
introduce the new dbkdri and customs arrangements, and was judge and magis- 
trate of the district of Gorakhpur, as well as collector. On the lOth of January, 
1803, he gave over charge of the district to Mr. Alexander Ross, who for a 
time exercised the same functions, but was, shortly afterwards, relieved by tho 
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appointment of a magistrate and judge, retaining only the office of collector. 
On the 20th March, 180G, he was succeeded by Mr. Francis Balfour, who held 
office till 14th January, 1811. 

At its outset, the new revenue administration had to suffer from a defi- 
cient rainfall, that ever-recurring source of difficulty in Indian fiscal affairs. 
A short rainfall in 1803 was followed by a heavy fall of hail in February, 1804, 
and, as usual, balances accrued- Embezzlcmeut and misconduct of the revenue- 
payers further increased the collector’s embarryssments. The first settlement 
was a progressive one, but it was found it»i:)<)ssible to realize the revenue; so 
that, at the second triennial sotilenKuit in 1805, a considerable abatement was 
made in the demand. During tiie preceding term no less than 35 estates had 
to be sc'ld ])y auction for an cars. 

The second setllcmcut seems, on the whole, to have worked well; few ba- 
lances occurred and not many sales took place. When preparations for the 
third settlement boiran, in the .suinimn- of a new Board of Commissioners 

^or the Ceiled and CompiereJ Provinces was appointed, with head-quarters at 
Farukhabad. 

This was the settlement for four years wdiich, it was proposed, should form 
the basis for a pennaneiit sertlemont. The nnaliod of settleineut prescribed by 
the Board was .sii\-iuioiisly objeeted to by Mr. Ballbiir, the Collector, but the 
settleineut was conc*ln-lcl in l8<><S-‘^. In that year, however the old establish- 
ment of contract t iri-il lars 'called dah-ff ik) was a ioii>li(;d, and new men ap- 
j)ointcd on fixed salaries, do ilc* ehange of system was added failures of the rice 
harvests, in 1 2 i 5 and 1217, and damaire by frost in 1216 fasli. Arrears accrued ; 
many estates wtu'e put up to auciion and sold, ol’ten for very inadenuate sums; 
estates were farn * i or managed directly by the Collector ; and ibo people 
begau to harass tlie revenue aiuliorities through the c:\il couits. 

Great delay occurred in carrying out the fourth setilcinent, and this period is 
chiefly remarkable foi' the straiiu.d ivdatioiis whicli existed between the Board and 
the Collector. In 1814, Mr. IL G. Christian, Secretary to the Board, was ap- 
pointed Collector, and his first step was a sharp attack upon the position of Baja 
iShiulal Dube, whom ho eon^i Icre I a leader in the opposition to the recovery of 
iherc\enue. Ho next su.sj)i'iuied 33 of the rovenuo officials, and applied himself 
to complete the setik-mont. In February, 1815, his tusk was so nearl y finished 
that he was able to return to his permanent ap|>oiiitiiicnt at Farukhabad. In 
his report Mr. Cliristiaa attribute.s tlio defalcation mainly to a combination of 
the more wealthy landholders, to withhold revenue until the assessments of their 
estates had been finally fixed. They conceived that an accumuhiHon of arrears 
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might result in an ultimate decrease of demand. This fourth settlement was for 
10 years, but at the end of that period, namely, in September, 1822, a new sys- 
tem was introduced by Regulation VII. of 1822, and so elaboriite was it that the 
fifth settlement was not compltjteJ until 1837. In this long interval of 15 
years the reverne was collectod, almost without balance, and apparently without 
sales. To tide over the interval a general engagement was taken from land- 
holders, to pay the existing revenue till a new setiloment was made. Before the 
fifth settlement was finished, Regulation IX. of 1833 had been passed. Its 
object was to simplify the unwieldy system of Regulation VII. of 1822. Tlie 
latter regulation introduced, for the first time, the practice of collecting informa- 
tion connected with the system of agriculture arid the rights of the people. 

The early revenue history of Azamgarh may be commended to those who 
are inclined to pass a harsh judgment upon early British administrators. The 
fault, according to Mr. Reid, lay more with the ruled tlian with the ruler.s. 
Landholders exhibited no responsive loyalty towards the British Government and 
its officers. Land w’as wilfully thrown out of cultivation, and assets concealed ; 
and at every settlement from the second to the fourth, the landholders did 
what they could to embarrass the collector, by refusing to appear, by abstain- 
ing from paying up the old revenue and engaging for the new, and by making 
use of the civil courts against him. Oue fertile source of difficulty wms tlio 
constant disputes between co-sharers, owing to tlie total absence of any system 
of record such as now’ exists. To the absence of such a record w’as in part 
due the entire failure of the policy of selling the estates cf defaulters. 

The fifth settlement, completed under Regulation JX. of 1833 by Mr. 

Thomason (afterwards Licutenani-Govcrnor of these Pro- 

The filth Bettlement. . , mi* i i t i 

Vinces), opened a new era. Iho features winch distinguish- 
ed it, as well as the operations under Regulation IX. of 1833, from tlio early 
settlements, 'were : (1) the demarcation of village boundaries and the survey of 
each village ; (2) the fixation of the revenue for a period of twenty years, whioh 
was afterwards increased to thirty ; (3) the formation of a record of rights and 
tenures in each village. 

In the settlements under Regulation VII. of 1822, the assessments 
were mostly made upon regularly prepared rent-rolls or estimates of the actual 
assets. In the operations under Regulation IX. of 1833, the cultivated area 
seems generally to have been classified into rice land and harjins land. Average 
rates were assumed for these classes, and the assumed rental which the areas 
and rates gave, were checked by comparing tlio average rate that it yielded on 
the total cultivation w'ith an assumed average rate for the parganah. The 
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revenue demand in both sets of settlements was fixed at a proportion of the 
actual or supposed assets, which varied between 50 and 66 per cent. 

The revenue fixed by Mr. Thomason was Rs. 12,42,274, payable in 1837. 
It was an advance of Us. 3,09,239, or 33^ per cent., on the higliest demand 
of the fourth settlement; but of this increase more than one-fourth W’as due to 
the assessment of revenue upon lands previously held revenue-free, most of 
them on forged deeds of grant. The story of this long-continued fraud upon 
the State will be found at length in the settlement re])ort (p. 193;. Many 
villages which liad either escaped notice, or had been under-assessed up to this 
time, w^ero brought on the revenue-roll after the survey made at the fifth 
settlement. Tlie revenue assessed by Mr. Thomason was regularly collected, 
and the severer jirocesfjos had not to be resorted to except in a very few in- 
stances ; and tliose were all before the mutiny. The area that passed by private 
sale, 230,380 acies, or rather more then one-sixth of the. whole district, appears 
large ; but such transfers are not nccess^inly connected with the incidence of 
the revenue. On the other hand, the high prices realized point to a light 
assessment; audit is worthy of remark that only ^ne-fourth of the area trans- 
ferred caiJic into the Ijands of the trading clos.se.s. 


Vv^hen the fifth settlement expired in Jnno, 4867, the revenue demand showed 
an increase of Us. 3,417, brought about by tlie iKUiition of revenue ( I's. 1-^492) 
from lapsed tnu<i/is and new alluvion, and diininii?hed by a few remissions (Hs. 
8.045 for land taken up by Government, for diluvion, &o. TJie loss of the re- 
cords in the mutiny prevents any accurate judgment being passed upon the vil- 
lage records then prepared, but it would seem that they were imperfect as compar- 
ed w’iih those of the current settlement, e^^peciaHy in the matter of recording the 
names of landholders and cultivators. An aHcmpt was made in 18G1-64 to cor- 
rect t!ie records by the creation of a special department: but the official appoint- 
ed to the task appears to have grossly neglected his duty and nothing resulted. 

Preparations for the revlaiun of the fifth settlement began in 1866, talisil 


Sixth settlement. 


Det.gaon b<^^ing the first selected for ojjora lions. Its survey 
was completed before the rainy season of 1867. Mr. Lums- 


den joined the Azamgarh settlement on the 4th April, 1867, but relinquished 


it cn the 1st April, 1868. After this the office remained vacant till 10th Au- 


gust, 1888, when Mr. Reid took charge. Survey operations were suspended in 
1869-70, the year of financial panic, owing to the settlement budget having been 
cut down. Before this, however, parganah Niz4mabad had been surveyed. 
The remaining parganohs w^ere surveyed under the supervision of the settlement 


officer between 1870-73. 
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Tho re-meastirement of the district disclosed a cultivated assessable area 
Statistics of area, of 730,308J acres or 1,141*10 square miles, which was 
e^wuVthose of fifth by 169,570 acres, or 30 per cent, than that of the 

seitleoienc. fifili setil'inent This lar^e perennrtigo of difference 

between the areas of the two settlements was not all due to extension of cul- 
tivation^ about 6 per cent, of it bcinof accounted for bv the resumption of 
and revenue-free holdings. A further deduction must be made for the more 
accurate measurements of the recent settlement, it being notorious that the 
cultivated area in some parganahs was iiridtnstated at the previous survey. 
There are no returns available from which to institute a comj^arison between 
the areas under the different kinds of produce at the fifth and at the recent 
settlement ; but neither as regards these, nor as regards the relative areas 
under groves, does it appear probable that any important differences took 
place. 

The total rental of the district was computed at Ks. 3i,81,64&, and 
applying this to the cultivate I as^e'^sablo area just mon- 
tioned, an average rate of lis. per aero is deduced. 

If all the lands, therefore, had been hedd by tenants paying ca<h-ronts, the gross 
rental of the district could have Jbocn found by a simple arithineticul process. 
But the 730,308 acres wore actually held thus ; — 




Acres, Percentages, 

Total, 

Bj tenauts paying cash rents 

/ (rice) 

91,4U4]i 




3riSyV20\ 

46 as ( 

60 'Dl 


f (rice) 

89,»94i 

12 21 y 


By proprietors as sir 

1 (Imrjins) 

148,7->51 

20 r,7 ( 

32*58 

m 

((rice) 

*•* \ (harjins) 

S9,077 

5 35 ^ 


Rent-free or paying kind-rents 

S,497 

M6 j 

C 51 


The distinction between rice lands and lands bearing other crops, which is 
made above, namrally results from the distinct physical features and the differ- 
ence in the letting value of the two classes. The rental of the lands held by 
tenants paying cash-rents could alone ho ascertained from llio patwaria’ papers. 
It amounted to Rs. 3,58,898 on rice-lands, Us. 10,94,1 12 on luirjms lands; total 
Rs. 20,53,310. This gave an average rent of Us. 3-14-9 per acre on rice, and 
Rs. 4-12-9 per acre on harjine lands. T!ie application of these rates to the 
area recorded as fitV, or as paying kind-rents, would Jiave given a rental for 
that area of Rs. 12,57,240. Tlii’^, added to tho ascertained cash rental, would 
have given Rs, 33,10,550 ns the rentid of the district, 

Tliere were, however, obvious reasons why it would have been unfair to ap- 
ply these rates at once to the dr and the latai land. The principle adopted, there- 
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fore, was to make an exhaustive inspection of every mauza and to pick out from 
among the varying rent-rates those whicli were commonest and seemed fairest. 
Minute subdivisions of the cultivated land, with respect to the crops borne, the 
quality of the soil, and the position with reference to the village site, were made. 
By this means parganah and circle rates were deduced; and these have been 
'recorded with great detail in an appendix to the settlement report. The rates 
used for the various clnsses of soil varied greatly, but those most frequently 
adopted were the following: — • 


f Class I. 


Hice>lands, ^ 

1 


VttR 


VjLlo 


...i 


„ ii. 

HI. 
„ IV. 

L .. V 

( Class I. 
II. 


lis. a. 
6 6 
4 8 
3 IJ 




1 14 2 


III. 


fciaas I. 


II. 


III. 


8 15 
7 3 
5 
4 

4 8 
3 10 
3 10 
1 14 
14 


7 
3 

6 II 
6 8 
8 8 
5 
5 
2 


An explanation of the terms pP7* and pdio has been given in Part I. In 
thu whole district the rico-lands amounted to 219, 7d6 acres, and the harjms to 
510,542. Half of the rice-lands were entered in cla>s IlL, at an average rate 
of Rs. 3-10-5 an acre ; and half the /tarjins area in classes II. and III., as per 
lano'. Of first-cla>s there were only 48,004 acres, and of first-class rice- 
land only 11,289 acres. The or home-lands, it may be noted, comprised 
^two-thirds of the entire /iar/0<.v area. The extraordinary number of villages 
and h.iinlets with which the district i.s dotted, accoimfs for the very large area 
which is thus classed as home-lands. 

The general result of the rent-rates, when applied to the total 
. , cultivated area, would have been a rental of Rs. 34,81,649, 

ratcf and assessment giving an average rent of Rs. 4-12-0 an acre all 
round, or Rs. 3-6-11 an acre on the rice land and 
Rs. 5-5-6 on the harjins. It is worthy of remark that the average 
rent per acre of the cash-paying area, as ascertained from the patwaris^ 
papers, was Rs. 3-14-9 on rice land and Rs. 4-12-9 on harjins; 
total Rs. 4-9-10. The result, therefore, of the settlement ofFcer’s in- 
ductive method was, that a somewhat higher all-round rate than that obtained 
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from the recorded rentals^ was arrived at. Had the rental arrived at by means 
of the classification of areas and selected rent-rates, been taken, without further 
modification, as the basis of the Government demand, the revenue would have 
been Rs. 17,40,825, giving an increase of nearly 40 per cent, on the previous 
demand. The revenue actually fixed w'as Rs. 16,58,191, being 4‘75 per cent, 
less than th^ sum just named. This reduction was rendered necessary (1) on 
account of the lower rents paid by liigh-caste tenants ; (2) in special cases, on 
account of the turbulent character of the tenantry, the uncertainty of assets, or 
the poverty and numbers of the coparcenary body ; and (3) as a small sum bad 
to be struck oflF on account of entire revenue-free mauzai. There were, on the 
other hand circnmstances counteracting the two first classes of considerations ; 
such as (1) the existence of a sd^ar income from lakes or marshes and natural 
woods, not included in the rental of the cultivated land ; (2) the presence of 
waste land which had been thrown out of cultivation, but, being susceptible 
of immediate restoration, was treated as part of the cultivated area ; (3) in 
some estates the current rent-rates paid were found above the average, and 
usually the assessment was based on these higher rents. 

The actual enhancement represents an increase of Rs. 4,12,469, or 33 per 
cent, on the old revenue demand, a result different from that predicted by Mr. 
Thomason in the last paragraph of his report on the fifth settlement. Full de- 
tails of the incidence of the new revenue on cultivated, assessable and total areas, 
and of the increase in each parganah and tahsil, are given in the settle- 
ment report (page 220). The percentage of increase was lowest in Deog^ou 
parganah (7 per cent), and highest in Muhammadabad (57 per cent.) and 
Man Natbhanjan <58 per cent). In the two latter the increase was duo 
solely to extension of cultivation, as the incidence of Mr. Thomason’s assessT 
xnent approximated very closely to that of the present settlement The rate at 
which the new revenue fell upon the cultivated area was, for the whole district, 
Rs. 2-4-4, against Rs, 2-3-7 at the fifth settlement The highest incidence is 
found in Niz&mabad (Rs. 2-9-1) and the lowest in Deogaon (Rs. 1-13-11). The 
figures of revenue and its incidences given above are of course exclusive of the 
cesses, that is, of the 10 per cent local cess and the patwari cess (the latter now 
abolished), which are only revenue under another name, so far at least as regards 
the payers thereof. The reason for the low assessment of parganah Deogaon 
is chiefly explained by the circumstance that it is naturally the poorest in the 
district aud is held almost entirely by crowded communities, among W'hom the 
land is minutely subdivided. 
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The new revenue began to be collected in each parganah with the fasli 
Working of the 7®^** following that during which the demand for the various 
new revenue. mahals in it was made known — or between December, 1869, 

and May, 1875. The increase in the revenue collected up to April, 1877, had 
more than covered the net cost of the settlement, which amounted to Rs, 
6,82,105. Notwithstanding the unfortunate seasons that followed, the collec- 
tion of the revenue in all the pargauahs except Mahul has been effected smooth- 
ly and easily. In no year, except 1877-78, did the amount of balance equal 1 
^er cent.; in that year it was l‘2J per cent, of the demand. In 1879-80, how- 
ever, not a singlo rupee was in balance at its close. In Mahul, before 1877, 
some difficulty occurred, owing to the mismanagement of the rtija of Jaunpur’s 
estates and the indebtedness of other individuals, but for this the settlement was 
not responsible. 

Verj’' full details of the transfers of land that took place between the fifth and 
Alienations and sixth settlements, will be found in the settlement report. The 
the price of land. reliance that can be placed on such statistics is too well 

known to require remark. Taken, however, for what they are worth, the figures 
indicate a larger nrmibor of transfers in the years 1859-7^than in either of the 
two preceding periods (1837-47 and 1840-58) of the fifth settlement. This would 
seem to point to a less prosperous state of affairs thanfornrierly among landholders. 
S<'!neUiing, Mr, Reid thought, might be due to the increased numbers of the 
cultivating lau Iholdors, but probably the frequent recurrence of unfavourable 
years in the third jieriod of the settlement was the chief cause of the greater 
number of sales. The classes to which transfers were made and the percentages 
of area transferred were as follows ; toco-sharers 3*56, to relatives 3*55, to other 
landholders of the landholding classes 6 02, to muhdjana 4'57*, total 17 70. The 
. last figures denote the percentage of land transferred to the total area of the 
district. Regarding the price of land, the deduction we may draw from the 
figures is, that investors in land were satisfied in 1877 with 44 per cent, on 
their capital, whereas 30 years ago the current rate was 8 or 9 per cent. 

With the same reservation as to their accuracy as the settlement officer 
Alienation since made regarding the figures given in his report, the average 
Bettlemeut. price of land per acre of revenue-paying land in each tahsil, 

may be given for years since the settlement^ : — Azamgarh Rs. 34-3-10, Mu- 
bammadabad Rs. 37-9-4, Sagri Rs. 104-14-3, Mahul Rs. 23-6-3, Dcogaon 
Ks. 54-9-6. 

1 From a statement furnished by the Collector. The years on which the arera^^s are struck 
are^for Azamgarh 1381-8 faaliifor Mubamniadabad, Sagri and Mahul 1264-8; aiamor Ueogaon 

1379 - 88 . / 
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Incidental mention has-been made in the caste notices of most of the 

Leading families families of the district, an<l there are very few of 

sufficient importance to require detailed notice. In the 
last edition (1881) of the official Manual of Titles^ North-Western Provinces^ the 
only name oounected with this district is that of Rdja Muhammad Salamat 
Khan, born in 1835. The circumstances under which official recognition to 
the claim made by the representative of the old rajas of Azamgarh to the title, 
was accorded, are briefly set fortli in the Manual ip. 52), and need not bo 
given here, as they will be detailed in the hi-storieal portion of this notice. Thei 
family cannot claim to rank as a loading one on the ground of landed posses- 
sions in this district ; for, from the official publication just mentioned, it would 
appear that the raja possesses only small shares of estates in pargariahs Nizairi- 
abad, Chiriakot, and Muhammadab id, paying a Government revenue of Rs. 337, 
In the settlement report, however, it is stated that, iu 1^73, a grant of 5,000 
acres oC forest land in Goraklipur district was ma le to him by Govern- 
ment. 

A list of 54 propertic'!, the Gov\^rnmont revenue of which, in eacdi case, 
exceeds Rs. 2,000 a is given in the setthmumt report; but under several of 
the numbers two or more names are inclad<*d, so tliat the total of properties does 
not exactly coincide with the total of leading families. A few only of these can 
be named here. Much the largest estate in tlie district is the Jaunpur raja’s, 
now under the management of the Court of Wards. The raja and his younger 
The raiaoi Jaun- brother arc sharers ill it, and are the great-graiid<ons of 
pur’s estate. Shiulal Dube, a Brahman of notoriety in his lime in tho 

Benares province. The estates which his descendants hold were nearly all 
acquired by him. With the history of the Jaunjmr estiuos wo are not here con- 
cerned; that of the Azamgarh property may be shortly told. Alter the Or*ssion of 
Azamgarh by the Nawdb W izir in i801, Jaigopal IVinre, son-in-law of Shiiilal 
D6be, and Ram Qhulani Panre, cousin of Jaigopal Panre, were, on the security 
of Shiulal Dube, appointed tahsildars of parganahs Nizamabad and Mdhul res- 
pectively; and they held their appoiruinents during the first two settlements, 
from 1802 to 1808. But in May, 1808, forma! charges of peculation, corrup- 
tion, and oppression were made to the Board against them by various persons 
in Azamgarh; and as about tho same time the old system of tahsilddrs was 
abolished, they were in June, 1808, removed from their tahsildarships. The 
investigation into the charges against them showed that both of them hady 
under pleas that were not tenable, kept back some thousands of rupees of the 
revenue; and that, in the names of various real or fictitious persons, they bad 
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pnrclinsed privately and at auction^ and had taken in mortgage and in farin> 
estates situated within their jurisdictions. 

R6m Gfaul&in Panre seems to hare been merely a creature of Jaigopal’s^ and 
the latter, backed by Shiulal Diibe, did all he could to frustrate the Collector’s 
proceedings against him. Precepts were obtained from the J udge of Gorakhpur 
staying the Collector from recovering the sums due to Government, and from 
settling certain estates without reference to the so-called purchasers and mort- 
gagees. An elaborate petition also was submitted to the Governor-General, in 
which the new tahsildar of Nizamubad was charged with having, at the instiga- 
tion of the Collector and the Board of Commissioners, ejected the servants of 
Jaigopal by violence from the latter’s house in Azamgarh and destroyed his 
property. These charges were rejected as primd facie falsa, and Jaigopdl and 
Bam Ghulam were compelled, under a decree of the civil court, to pay up the 
revenue which they had withheld. Settlement was unavoidably made with the 
recorded purchasers and mortgagees for estates of w’hich they were ostensibly in 
possession. Most of these were estates purchased at sales for arrears of revenue ; 
and, as far as the records show, the arrears for which the sales had taken place 
were genuine. But, under tlie sanction of Government, the fraudulent sale to 
Ishri Bakhsh of the large talukas of GureM, Baramadpur, and Shamsabad in 
Mahul was disregarded, settlement was made with the village proprietors, and 
Shiulal Dtibe referred to the civil court. To this he did resort some years after- 
wards, but the suit was dismissed. A criminal prosecution, however, did not 
lollow from the charges against Jaigopal and Ram Ghul&m. 

The estates that had been purchased prior to 1808, augmented by further 
acquisitions between 1810 and 1813, continued to be recorded in the names of 
their dependents. The cultivators Avere Ksbatri ami Bhuinhar communities, 
who resisted al! efforts to extract the revenue, whether made by the proprietors 
or bv the Government officials. In 1814 Mr. Christian proposed to confiscate 
the estates standing in the name of Baldat Diibe, a minor son of ShiulM Diibc, 
and to hold an elaborate investigation into the title on which all the estates sus- 
pected of having been illegally acquired were hold. These proposals were 
negatived, but certain estates were put up for sale for arrears of revenue. 
This measure was rendered futile by the ruling of the civil court, that the 
estates (with one or two exception s) wwc not liable \o sale, as the arrears 
bad accrued after the expiration of the third settlemeut and before engage- 
ments had been taken for the fourth. So the estate remained almost intact, 
and some farther addition to it was made, in subsequent years, by purchases 
at auction. 


15a 
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The hold of the raja of Jannpur upon many of his villages is little firmer 
now than it was sixty years ago. Continuous strong management might have 
kept in check the opposition of the ex-proprietors, but mishaps in the family seem 
to have prevented its exercise. Shiulal Dfibe himself was an energetic man^ 
as was, it is believed, Shiu Ghulfim Dube, his grandson; and for some years a 
number of the Azamgarh villages were udvautageously leased to Mr. Hunter of 
Nizimfib&d. But for the last twenty years the management of the estate has 
been decidedly feeble, and rent and revenue have been realized with difficulty. 
For several years the Court of Wards held the estate ; but, by all accounts, the 
operations of the manager under it were not very effective. In 18(39 Lachhmi 
Hsi'Ayan Dube, Ae eldest male of the family, came of age, and the estate was 
made over to him; but he was quite incompetent for the charge. On bis death, 
in 1875, he was succeeded by his cousin, Harihar Dat Diibe, the present rtija. 

The exact extent of the estate in this district cannot be easily made out, 
as the figures in the Court of Wards* report include the entire property in the 
three districts— Jaunpur, Benares, and Azamgarh. In the settlement report the 
area in 1876 is given as nearly 39,000 acres, occupying 89 entire villages and 
parts of 26 others; the revenue is there stated as Rs. 45,587. 

Next in size to the Jaunpur raja*s estate in Azamgarh is Babfi Durga 
BAbfi Onrga Par- Parshad*s. This was acquired in much the same way as 
■h&d’s estate. estate. Durga Parsliad is the grand-son of Kanhaiy& 

Lai, aKhatri. The latter was appointed treasurer of Gorakhpur in 1802 ; and 
soon afterwards his son and son-in-law were appointed tahsildars in the district. 
In 1808 the latter, named Moti L&l, who was tahsildfir of parganahs Atrauli&, 
Eaurifi, and GopUpur, was charged with malpractices and was removed from 
his appointment ; and the former also seems to have been discharged in that 
year. The collector recommended the dismissal of Kanhaiya Lai also ; but the 
grounds alleged were held insufficient, and he continued to be treasurer up to 
1814. In October of that year he was dismissed, on the urgent representation 
of Mr« Christian. The present representative of the family is described (in the 
settlement report) as, strict with his agents and considerate of bis tenants^ 
With the latter be is popular, those only being excepted who keep up the did 
grudge about the acquisition of their villages.'’ 

The estate of the Sidhdri lldbus was, partly at least, acquired before the 
cession, and is known as ‘taluka Baz Bahidur’; although the 
present owners do not claim descent from tbat personage, 
bnt from Musharraf Ali Eh&n, a grand-nephew of Baz Bah6dar’s widow. 
The present owners are Wiris Ali Eh&n, son, and Akbar Eb&n, grandson, 
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of Musharraf Ali Kbau. The joint revenue payable on the estates is 
Bs- 18,761. 

Mir Muhammad Taki of Sarai Mir; Mirs Ghazanfar Husain andB&kar 

^ Husain of Pirpur (F^^zabad district); Mathura Parshdd, 

Other families. i i , -r. 

Narayan Bmh and Kesho Parshdd, sons of Mangald 

Parshdd, Bhiiinhdr, of Surajpur, parganah Ghosi ; and the Khajuri Babus 

(Lachhman Sinh and seven others) : all these are owners of estates paying 

upwards of 10,000 rupees revenue. The first, third, and fourth of these families 

hold property before the cession. All the remaining properties are assessed 

below Rs. 10,000. 

The estate of Mr. M. P. Dunne of Shamsabad, parganah Mdhul, with 
Mr. Dunne’s estate ^ Government revenue of Rs. 6,800 at the recent set* 
tlement, was granted to that gentleman for distinguished 
services in the mutiny. The jagir formed part of the estates of the rebel 
Iradat Jalian, the last of the Mdhul rajas, who w'as executed for rebellion in 
the disturbances of 1857-58. The rest of Irddat Jahan’s estates were bestowed 
on Mr. Martin and Kazi Inayat Husain. Both the Huropean grantees have 
died, but the estates remain in their families. 

One property more may be mentioned, that, namely, which is held revenue* 
The jagir of All ^^0® under an old imperial grant by Ali Ashraf, a desoend- 
ant of Abdur Kazzdk, the sister’s son of Makhdum Saiyid 
Ashraf Jahangir. It consists of seven villages in parganah Cbiriakot. The 
resident cultivating communities are in full proprietary possession of the vil- 
lages, and the jdglrddrs right extends only to the collection from them of the 
Government share of the assets. 

Proprietary tenures are, with a few unimportant exceptions, simple or un- 
Proprietary tenures divided. The proprietors hold direct, unrestricted control 
over their estates, subject to the payment of the Govern- 
ment revenue and cesses, to certain police and settlement obligations, to indivi- 
dual encumbrances created by themselves, and to the law respecting the occu- 
pancy rights of tenants. 

The only exceptions to this tenure occur in about thirty small villages, 
Snb.proprietary two-tliirds of w hich are situated in parganah Atraulia, and 
tenures. various other parganahs. These form parts of 

large mahfils, and the proprietary right in the villages is divided between the 
superior proprietors, mdlguzdrs^ who pay the revenue, and the inferior proprie* 
tors, mualiokhkhasiddrs^ who hold the villages entire under the former on perma- 
nent hereditary leases, which are subject to revision, as regards the amount of 
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the rent, only at settlement. In one or two of these villages the inferior title 
seems to have sprang up merely from the fact that the ancestors of the holders 
settled on the land, brought it under cultivation, and for a lengthened period 
paid to the superior a lumpsum as quit-rent. In a few, the inferior l>roprietors 
appear to be the descendants of the old village zamiuddrs. Their villages seem 
to have been included, either with or without their consent, in the revenue 
engagement of a larger landholder, who recovered from them something more 
than the State revenue. Te rest are probably grants {(nrts) given in perma* 
nency by the original owners, from religious or worldly motives, for or with- 
out consideration, subject only to the payment of a moderate quil-rent. Most 
of the sub-proprietary tenures in parganah Atraulia are of this sort. 

But if the tenures themselves are simple, much complication has arisen 
Diairibution of the from the two-fold distribution into mauzas and mahdla^ 
land into mRozas. these terms, mama, is usually translated vil- 

lage,” but its meaning is rather one of the section^, more or less compact or 
regular in form, into which the surface of the country is permanently divided, 
and each of which is known by a separate name, connected in some cases by 
tradition with its founder, but in many of unknown origin. Of these inauzas 
there are 5,532 in the district. The average area of a mauza is for the whole 
district about 248 acres, of which 139 acres arc on an average cultivated. The 
proprietors recorded in the share lists at settlement numbered 175,761, so that 
on an average there were 32 sharers in each mauza, the average area of a single 
share being acres, of which 4^ would represent the average cultivated area. 

Turning now to mahdls, these in their simplest and commonest form consist 
of the whole or a definite part of a single mauza, but it not seldom happens that 
two or more entire mauzas or parts of mauzas — not necessarily contiguous to 
each other, but sometimes scattered about over an area of twenty square miles, 
or more— are grouped in a single roahal. The more complex mab^ls occur 
mostly in tappa Kuba of parganah Deogaon, in taraf Utraha of parganah Bel- 
b^bans, in parganah Kauris, and in tappa Chakesar of parganah Ghosi. As each 
proprietor is by law entitled to demand separation of bis property aiid to have it 
constituted a distinct mahal, the number of niahals is at all times liable to change. 
The statistics collected regarding them at the time of settlement would not repre- 
sent the state of things now, and may accordingly be left unnoticed. 

Something may be said of their internal constitution that will bo of 
The constitution permanent interest The simplest constitution is that 

of juabau. which all the proprietary rights are held undivided. The 

number of mahdls having this constitution is limited, for there are compara- 
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tively few mah&U which belong to a single person ; and in the case of proprie- 
tary families, the joint constitution generally works smoothly only while the 
members of the family are few. Following it are various degrees of separation 
in the interest of the proprietors. Four principal ones are distinguished in the 
settlement report: (1) where only the land is separate ; (2) where most of 
the cultivated land and the tenants’ holdings, and some of the waste and sdyar^ 
are divided among the proprietors by households ; (3) where some land is held 
in severalty by individual households, other land in common by certain house- 
holds, other land in common by all the households of certain main pattU^ and 
other land in common by all the sharers ; (4) where the mahal is divided into 
pattU held by households which have nothing in common. The third is the 
constitution of the majority of proprietary communities, and, for its comprehen- 
sion, requires a reference to their history. The division of the land in these 
usually began some generations ago, in the time of progenitors whose names 
are still applied to the main sub-divisions (pattis) of the mahdls. Much of the 
cultivated land, the tenants’ holdings (parjas), and some of the waste, and 
were distributed among these pattis ; but some cultivated land, waste, and sdyar^ 
remained common property. As the sharers have multiplied, the main pattis 
have been broken up by imperfect partition into smaller pattis, in the same 
manner as was the mahal into main pattis. So that under this constitution we 
have the state of things mentioned above. 

The complexity of tenure is not confined to the overlapping of the bounda- 
ries of inahals and mauzas. but is found also in the separate holdings within 
mah&ls ; for all the separate land of each pattf and household will rarely bo 
found in a single locality, the pattis consisting of fields situated in several parts 
of the mauza or mauzas that are included in the mahal. The bad effects of 
the disjointed character of these holdings are most evident where there are 
many proprietors, residing some in one and some in another mauza* 

In the largo majority of estates ancestral right is the basis of proprietary 


The basis of pro* 
prietary interest : 
ancestrai right. 


interest. Even in estates where a different scale of interests 
has, from* peculiar circumstances, become established, an- 
cestral right is still kept up iu the setyar and waste, and 


occasionally even in the common lands that are cultivated. To this strong 
sense of ancestral right is probably owing the sentiment against adoption— 
as introdnoing strangers and preventing the devolution ot property to col- 
laterals— which is found among proprietary communities. The mode of ex- 
pressing ancestral shares in this district is almost always by fractious of the 
rupee. ° Bat the fractional parts into which the rupee is distributed varies 
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greatly ia different places. In an appendix to the Settlement Report no lees 
than 63 different methods of dividing the rupee are given, and even this list is 
declared to be not an exhaustive one. It would be out of place here to give 
this list, which, commencing with the two simple divisions of 18 sabams 
and 16 dnas, is carried on to a division that as its ultimate item includes a 
rua or the 97,20,00,000th part of a rupee. In the few cases in which the 
bigha is taken as the unit, the sub-divisions are : 1 b{gha=20biswas ; 1 biswa-^ 
20 dhiirs; 1 dhdr=20rens. This gives 8,000 rens to the bigha. By a third 
method, a manza is taken to be equal to 100 bighas, and each bigha is further 
sub-divided into 20 bisvvas and each biswa into 20 dhurs. By this method 
the ultimate sub-division of a mauza is into 40,000 dhurs. The dhdr must 
necessarily vary in area according to the total area of the mauza. 

The commonest of anomalous tenures is known as highaddm, Accord- 

. , , ing to Mr. Carnegy Kachahri Technicalities” s.v.) bigha- 

Anomalous tenures: , , ^ 

highaddm and khun- ddm^ dhdrbdchh and bdchh are synonymous terms ; the first 
****** of these he defines as village payments by a rate {bdchh) 

on Hr cultivation,” and dhdrbdchh as an uneven distribution.” Bighaddm 
etymologically means simidy ‘ rate per bigha^^ dim meaning both ^ money’ and 
^rate.’ It may be correct to say regarding some instances — but not regarding 
all — that this bighaddm tenure Tvas of natural and spontaneous growth, each 
member of the community having, by custom, been allowed to cultivate as mnch 
land as he could, and that, vrithout reference to right by descent, such land was 
held to be his several property, on which he paid revenue. But the fact that the 
people cling so tenaciously to ancestral right, which in some bighaddm estates is 
still preserved as the basis of proprietary interests (for part, at least, of the pro- 
perty), clearly negatives the idea that a man could always take as much land as he 
liked and call it his own. In many oases the tenure arose from mishaps to the 
community or to certain members of it, by which its affairs were thrown into 
disorder. Some sharers would temporarily abandon the estate, leaving the re- 
mainder to pay the revenue. During their absence, possession would tend to 
become the law of the community, as far at least as the revenue-paying land 
was concerned ; and a bighaddm tenure would be the result. 

Ordinarily bighaddm is applied to mahals or mauzas in w'bich shares are 
expressed in areas, and the worH khuntaiti to those in which shares are expressed 
in fractions of a given unit. Ancestral right is not necessarily the basis of 
hhintaiii share lists. In estates in which there is a double standard of interests, 
both systems must be kept in sight until a complete partition of the estate is 
carried out. The mode of recording the constitutions of such estates at the 
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recent settlement was in some cases to prepare two separate share lists^ called the 
patHdM mil and the patdddH sdyar; in others the two standards of right were 
combined in a single table. Muoh inequality was found to exist between pos- 
session and right in some of the large coparcenary mah&Is ; but the settlement 
authorities were not empowered by law to interfere, sno motUy in such cases. 

Common land, that is, land the ownership of which is undivided, is gene- 
rally cultivated by tenants, from whom the. rents are col- 
lected either jointly— by managing partners of the different 
shareholders, or separately — by an estimate of the share of rent due from each 
tenant to each share or pat li. Sometimes certain tenants are assigned to each 
paid by an arrangement called phdthandi. No reckoning takes place among the 
shareholders in large coparcenary communities for land held in severalty. If a 
sharer’s sir is not proportionate to his right, the sir is assessed at tenant’s rates 
and cash is paid, or the rent of certain tenapts is assigned to those who hold less 
than their full share of sir. Owing to the vast number of sharers and the 
great sub-division of interests, the lamharddri system fails to fulfil its purpose , 
in Azamgarh, and is only nominally in force. 

It remains to notice the plots of land that are held on a distinct tenure 
_ _ from, and convey no title to rights and interests in, other 

parts of the mauzas and mahdis. These are known sisardzis 
or aidziddris. Most of them are resumed revenue-free holdings. 

The description above given of proprietary rights apjdies substantially to 
Revenue-free te- those estates that are held revenue-free. Their number 
at the recent settlement only amounted to 22, the assumed 
assets of which were Rs. 10,801, showing a loss to Government of about 
Rs. 5,000. 

, First among cultivating tenures is the sir, or lands recorded as in the 
Cnltivating cultivation of proprietors of all kinds. These amounted at 
settlement to 32*62 of the total cultivated area of the dis- 


Ar&zidarls, 


trict, the highest percentage being found in parganah Deogdon (57*86) and the 
lowest in Atraulifi (20*73). Besides the sir, other lands were cultivated by 
proprietors, bringing up the total percentage of lands in their cultivation to 
42*26. The other cultivating tenures fall into two main classes: (1) occu- 
pancy holdings, and (2) holdings at wilL The proportions of these were 59*69 
and 40*31, respectively, to the whole tenant-held area. Occupancy tenures, again, 
may be classed as : (1) privileged, of which sankalaps, hirts and land held in com- 
pensation for, or as the residue of proprietary rights, or for maintenance', are 
instances; and (2) ordinary occupancy tenures, which accrue under the law. 
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Most of the land is held on cash rents— either fixed in the lump for the 
entire holdings or calculated at a rate on the bigha. Rents 
in kind (batdi) are chiefly found in the case of rice-lands in 
the south of the district, to which, as the crops are precarious, the custom is 
well adapted. The landlord's share of the crop is generally half of the grain, 
together with certain cesses levied on the tenant's half. These cesses are 
known as Berahi and paehud or n^y and they vary from one •twentieth to four- 
fifths of the tenant's share. In some parts the custom of nau aatii prevails : 
that is, the landlord takes nine-sixteenths and the tenants seven- sixteenths of 
the grain, and out of the latter only une ser of seraM is deducted. Actual 
division is not resorted to, but an estimate ihankdt) is made when ths crop is 
ready for cutting, and the tenant is bound to pay the estimated rent, whatever 
the actual outturn may be. This estimated rent is delivered either in grain 
or in its value in money ; all the chgff or straw usually belongs to the tenant. 

The simplest form of cash rent tenures — which is also the most usual— 

_ . is that in which the rent fixed or agreed upon is payable 

Cash rents. . . , . . ^ , 

from year to year without any variance on account of changes 

in the crops sown or their quality or in the extent of fallow. Other tenures 

there are in which these conditions affect the amount of annual rent. The 

commonest instance is where the custom of ahudkdr or jinspher prevails ; rates 

per Mgha are fixed for each kind of crop, and consequently the amount of rent 

varies from year to year with the crops sown. This chiefly prevails where 

sugarcane is cultivated. In some rice tracts the custom of dekhsuny or ratable 

deduction for deficiency of crop is found. A third custom in rice tracts 

is that of uihti pjrtiy where nothing is charged for fallow ; but in some parts 

the reverse of this custom is found, e.g.y in cases where the landlord wishes 

to take up tenant's land for indigo ^sowing, and a deduction in the rent 

for land taken up is allowed. This last custom is likely to cease when tenants 

better understand their legal rights. 

It may be mentioned here that in Azamgarh there are three methods of 
securing the cultivation of indigo : (1) the planter rents land and raises 
bis own crop ; (2) cultivators take advances from the planter under agree* 
ment to sow a certain amount of land and deliver a certain amount of plant ; 
(3) the planter, when he ii the proprietor of land, takes fields from bis te- 
nants, according to the custom mentioned above, and raises his own plants. (See 
farther. Settlement Report, p. 135.) 

For the district the proportion of tenants' land held at cash rents is 
8908 per cent, and at rents in kind 10 02. Of the latter*^ class of tenures an 
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equal portion is held in occupancy right and at will. Of cash rent tenures a 
little over a third of the area is held at will and two*thirds in occupancy 
right. 

A large proportion of the land in the district being held in permanent 

^ , right at moderate rents, the fashion thereby established 

The influentse of ® i , i . t ... 

occupancy teuarcs has extended to land on which no such right exists. Ex- 

opon reut. towns, where competition chiefly operates to fix 

rents, the question raised between landlords and tenants is said to be not so 
much what might be paid, as what is commonly paid in the neighbourhood by 
tenants in whose favour no caste or other personal reservations are made. Sta- 
tistics collected at the recent settlement give the following average rent-rates 
per acre for occupancy lands of superior castes Rs. 4-3-5, for land held at 
will by superior castes Rs. 4-6-3, for occupancy land of other castes Rs. 5-5-0, 
for land held at will by other castes Rs. 4-0-0. The average rent-rate for all 
castes was found to be : occupancy land Rs. 4-13-3, land held at will Rs. 4-9-8. 
The opinion of those best acquainted with the district seems to be that the 
people as a whole are no better off now than they were thirty or forty years 
ago, an opinion which the people themselves are said to be most ready to en- 
dorse. The arguments, based mainly on the keen competition for land which 
a rapidly-increasing j)opulation involves, need not be reproduced here. 

The principal imports into the district are grain, English-made cloth and 

yarn, cotton, silk, dried tobacco (surfi), salt, metals and 
Trade. . 

hardware, drugs, and leather goods. These the district buys 

chiefly with the proceeds of its sugar and molasses, indigo, opium, and cloth. 
The persons through whom the interchange of commodities is managed, and who 
make therein a livelihood, are very numerous, but no statement of their earn- 
ings can be given. Many of the traders are men of limited means working on 
borro wed capital or as brokers ; and the number of really wealthy men, all 
of whose capital is their own, is small. From an elaborate note on the traffio 
of the district kindly supplied by Mr. J. B. Fuller (which, from considerations 
of space, cannot unfortunately be given in exiemo) it appears that the metalled 
roads and the Gogra are at present the only important lines of traffic. The 
most noticeable features in the road traffio are (1) the import of cotton, metals, 
and salt from^he west along the Jaunpur and Benares roads ; (2) the import of 
cotton goods from Ghazipnr, which are all of European make and are received 
direct by Ghfizipur from Calcutta ; (3) the large import of grain from the Doh- 
lighdt wharf on the Gogra, to be passed on towards Jaunpur, Benares and 
Gii6zipar ; and (4) the export of sugar in all directions. 

1€a 
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An important part in the trafBc of the Azamgarh district is played by 
the river Gogra, the natural means of communication for all the districts of 
the Benares group. There are three wharves in the Azamgarh district, at (in tlie 
order of decreasing importance) Dohrighat, Nainijor and ChaprighAt. No re- 
turns are forthcoming of the traffic transacted at the two latter places ; the 
only fact known about them being that 38 river boats ply at the Nainijor and 
38 at the ChaprighAt wharf. The Dohrighat traffic registered in 1879, showed 
values in round figures as follows : Receipts from up-stream, Rs. 1,45,000? from 
down-stream, Rs. 12,50,000 ; total, Rs. 13,95,000 : Despatches to up-stream 
Rs. 56,000; to down-stream, Rs. 20,09,000 ; total, Rs. 20,56,000. The receipts 
from up-stream are much less considerable than might have been expected, and 
consist almost wholly in a small import of food-grains, principally from wharves 
on the opposite (Gorakhpur) bank. The receipts from down-stream are much 
more important, the principal items being rice, salt, and sugar from Patna and 
other wharves in Bengal, in exchange for which tolerably large despatches are 
made, including valuable consignments of cotton goods. The despatches up- 
stream are wliolly insignificant. Briefly, then, it may be stated that the 
returns of river traffic indicate that in normal years there is no largo export 
or import of food-grains, and that the principal part in the traffic is played by 
the exchange of commodities of a special character. 

A very full history of the sugar trade of the district will be found in the 

Settlement Report (p. 159), It is sufficient here to notice 

The sugar trade. 

that the area under its cultivation had risen from 61,373 acres 
in 1836 to 91,297 acres at the recent settlement. This is somewhat in excess of 
the area, 77,014 acres, shown (in Part II. supra ) as under sugarcane in 1880-81. 
How far the last figures present a real decline in the trade cannot be stated ; 
but the refiners’ business in Azamgarh is not a very certain and profitable one,, 
and failures are not uncommon. The number of sugar refineries in the dis- 
trict at the recent settlement was 1,567, scattered all over the district, but the 
largest number was found in the head-quarters parganah (Nizamabad). Mr. 
Reid calculates that in favourable years the quantity refined can hardly be 
less than 13,00,982 maunds. Deducting five per cent, for local consumption, 
the probable export uf favourable years is 12,35,933 maunds, or 4^,402 tons, at 
an estimated value of Rs. 1,12,97,201. The molasses remaining from the process 
of refining would be 26,01,965 maunds, of which also part is exported, and 
about 2,500 maunds used in the Government distilleries. In the early months 
of the agricultural year molasses is an important part of the people’s food ; in 
years of scarcity it may be said almost to keep the people alive- 
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The indigo trade of Azamgarh has a history dating back to the early 

^ ^ years of British rule. The Company’s commercial resident 

The indigo trade. ^ jiii i- i ii ru* 

was allowed to trade on his own account as well as for his 

masters ; and in 1807, seven factories were erected by the then Resident, Mr. 

Crommelin. A detailed account of all the indigo concerns that have been 

since started in the district will bo found in the Settlement Report (p. 161;* 

Only one native seems to have held factories before the mutiny ; but about the 

year 1864 a rage for factory building seized on the natives, owing to the high 

prices that then prevailed. Mr. Reid writes (in 1876): — Of 415 factories 

now standing in the district, 332 have been built during the last fourteen years. 

At the present time only twenty-nine factories with a hundred and fifteen pairs 

of vats arc the property of, or held by, Europeans and Eurasians. The rest 

(386 factories with 607 pairs of vats) are the property of, or held by, natives. 

Of the twenty-nine Europeans factories, thirteen are not at present worked. 

They contain fifty-eight pairs of vats ; and of the fifty-seven pairs of vats 

attached to the factories that are worked, twenty-six are not made use of.” 

The opium trade, judging by the figures given by Mr. Thomason in 

1836, is less flourishing now than it was 40 years ago. The 
The opium trade. ’ t ^ j x . , / /. 

cause may be round m the greater independence of the cul- 
tivators. Poppy cap,not compete with sugarcane, which, in spite of the greater 
an.ount of time and labour expended in its cultivation, is much the more useful 
and profitable crop. The Azamgarh cultivator, moreover, tries, as far as pos- 
sible, to raise from his own little holding food-produce for his own consump- 
tion throughout the year, and to devote to other kinds of produce only so 
much laud as will provide him with the cash that he needs for other necessary 
objects. Doubtless if the demand for sugar were to cease, all castes would 
take to poppy as they do to sugarcane. The average amount of opium annually 
exported from the district and delivered at the Government factory at Gliazi- 
pnr daring the 16 years from 1858-59 to 1673-74, was 1,619 niaunds, and the 
price paid by Government to producers Rs. 3,16,967. The average yearly 
number of cultivators is said to have been 12,000. 

The processes of sugar refining and of the manufacture of indigo arc 
Maaufactures ; su- very fully described iu the Settlement Report (pp. 131 to 
gar aud indigo. Igg 168 Some account of the former will also 


The opium trade. 


be found in ShAhjahanpur. The method of preparing indigo from plant in 
Azamgarh is probably the samo as that followed elsewhere. It is of too techni- 
cal a character to be described with advantage iu the short space that could 
be allotted to it here. 
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The following brief estimate of the outtnrn and state of the trade may 
be of more general interest Mr. Reid writes On the average 13 J sers of 
dry colour are obtained from 50 bundles of plant, and 19 bundles of plant may 
be put down as the average crop per acre ; for vicissitude of seasons affect not 
only the gross amount of the plant, but the quantity and quality of the colour- 
ing matter which it yields. To obtain 1,000 maunds of dry indigo, therefore, ou 
the average about 7,800 acres of the plant would have to be sown. Guided by 
the return of vats, we may estimate the indigo trade to be now about one-third 
of what it was at the time of the survey. The average price per bundle is Rs. 
1*3, and per acre is Rs. 30. It will be observed that the estimated value of the 
crop is nearly the same as that of hliadain rice : if the land is not used for 
indigo, it is used for the former.’’ 

The cloth trade of Azamgarh is of considerable local importance, although 

, of much less than it used to be. In former days not only 

Cloth, . . " 

was the whole population of the district clad in cloth of local 

manufacture, but large quantities of most, both of the finer and of the coarser, 
kinds were exported. At the present time the exports consist : (1) of some of 
the finer cotton cloths Tmade from English yarn) and of the silk or tasar and 
cotton cloths of Man, Kopu, and BJubarakpur, which are exported westward, 
southward, and eastward ; and (2) of a few of the coarser sorts which are export- 
ed westward and southward, and also northward to Nipal. The export is effected 
partly through brokers, who purchase for dealers at a distance, an 1 by traders who 
come to purchase ; partly by the weavers themselves, who travel with their own 
goods. Some of the leading men among the Julahas even have permanent 
shops in places as far off as Umraoti, were they have found a demand for their 
cloths. The export trade to Nip6l is managed chiefly by the Muhammadan 
traders (Rakis) of Ldr in the Gorakhpur district. Of the amount and value of 
the exports no definite information has been obtained. As to the local consump- 
tion of finer cloths, these are of course used when no cheaper Engliali cloth of 
the same kind, or adapted to the same purposes, competes with them. 

The number of looms in the district was io 1876 returned at 13,058. A 
considerable proportion of these vrere in the towns of Mau, Mubdrakpur and 
Kopft; the rest were scattered'throughont the villages of the district. Most of 
them were employed in the manufacture of coarse cloths from the yarn spun 
by women of all castes in all parts of the district. The weavers are mostly 
Muhammadan Juldhas. In this district two castes of Hindus also weave; 
RangwAs, who seem to rank wdth Kandus, Rastogis, and the like, and ChamArs. 
But the number of this kind is small. The total number of weavers in the 
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district by tbe recent census was 12,108, and no other industry except cul- 
tivation had so many followers. When fully employed, they earn from Rs. 3 
to Rs. 15 per month per loom. Tho finer kinds adar, adarsd^ chasfimay 
obtain a price of from 7 to 11 anas per English square yard, adar fetching the 
highest price. Tlie coarse kinds, gdrJidy sMam^ &c., fetch from one ana four 
pie to four anas. (For a list of the native names and detailed price list see 
Settlement Report, pp. 147 and 170) 

A brief notice of the silk and satinette industry of Mub&rakpur and 
, . Kbairabad is to be found in the Report on the Railway- 

borne Traffic of the North Western Provinces and Oudh 
for the year ending 31st March, 1882. The satinette or galta is a mixture of 
silk and cotton and described as a cheap and pleasing material for ladies* 
dresses”; but we are told that the production of galta is unimportant as com- 
pared with that of the silk fabric known as Bangx^ which is much appreciated 
by Muhammadans. Both cultivated and wild {tamr) silks are said to be used 
and to come from Bhagalpur, Mursliedabad, and other ])laces in Bengal. Tho 
origin of the art is not known, and its practice is confined at present to the two 
villages above mentioned. In the year to which the report refers, there were 
65 firms employing labour in this industry ; tho total of artizans was 2,483 ; 
and the value of tbe annual production oi galta and sangi w^as estimated at 3^ 
lakhs of rupees. 

Saltpetre is made in all the parganahs except Mahul, Atraulia and Mau, but 

the only saltpetre refinery is in KopAganj. The refined salt- 
Sultpetrc and hides. . f 

petre is sent towards (Jalcutta for export to Europe, and -a 

good deal of the crude saltpetre is also exported. Carbonate of soda {Bajji) is 
exported to Patna and eastwards, fur use in the manufacture of soap and glass. 
The bide trade is partly managed by local traders, who combine with it the ex- 
port of horns and tallow. The value of tho exports of hides, horns, and tallow 
probably does not exceed Rs. 30,000 a year. 

This summary of the manufactures of the district would be incomplete 
Pottery without some reference to the polished black pottery, diver- 

sified with white patterns, the manufacture of which is said 
to be indigenous to Azamgarh. Whatever its importance from an artis tic point 
of view, and it is said to be much in favour with art critics, it can scarcely 
rank as a branch of commerce ; for the whole annual value of the work is 
estimated at no more than Rs. 320. The history of the art has been noticed 
in the account of NizAmabad (see separate article poat ) ; but it appears that the 
present fineness of execution attained has been reached during the last 30 
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years. The work shows no siorn of extension, owing to the fact that the art is 
confined to three men, w'bo guard its secret closely. * 

The chief markets are naturally in the few places that can be called towns ; 


Markets and fairs. 

Settlement Report 


and it is unnecessary to encumber these pages with the long 
list of smaller local markets or bdz&rs which is given in the 
(p 156 There are a number of annual fairs held in the 


district; but few of them have more than a local reputation, and none are very 
largely attended. The following list includes all of any note : — 


Place. 


Pariranah. 

Date. 

Average (ap- 1 
proximate) 
attendance. 

Ostensible religious 
object. 

Dnrbisa 


Nizaaiabad 

Full moon of Kar- 
I tik. 

20,0C0 to 26,000 

Bathing. 

Bhairo-ka-asthan, 

Kauria 

10th of the light 
half of Jeth. 

12,000 to 16,n00 

Visiting Bhairr/s 
shrine. 

Bliagatpnr 


Sagri 

j First Sundaj in 
Jeth. 

4,000 to 6,000 

Celobrutinn of the 
festival of birth 
snd death of SA- 
lar Mas*ud Ghizi. 

Dohrfghat 


Ghosi 

Full moon of Kar- 
i tik. 

12,000 to 15, 000 

Bathing. 

Sahroj 


MuhAmmadabad, 

! Ditto. 

Ditto ... 

Ditto. 

Beolas (at 
kali). 

Deo< 

Dito ... 

1 i 

1 ! 

1 6th of the light 
half of Kartik 

5,000 to 8,000| 

Visiting the lake 
and temple oL 
the Sun. 

Kahiaanr 


Dito 

1 

1st to 9th of the 
light half of 
Kuar & Chrtit. 

Ditto ... 

Worship at the tem- 
ple of Btn Devi. 

Kolho&ban 


Natbdpur 

Last Thursday in 
Jeth and last 

61 z weeks. 

Ditto 

Visiting the shrine 
of Saiyid Ah- 
17 ad Badpa, ktiown 
also as Miran 
Sliah. 


From a report by the Collector it appears that the average daily rates of 
hire paid to the commoner classes of artisans and labourers, 
have not varied from what they were in 1 858, rir., bear* 
ers (kahdr), 4 to 5 anas ; carpenters, 2^ to 4^ anas ; blacksmiths and masons, 2^ 
to 4 Anas ; coolies, l^to 3 anas; diggers (belddrs)^ 2 anas. For most purposes of 
comparison the figures given in the Basti and Gorakhpur notices (Gazr., YI., pp. 
410 and 693) will doubtless apply to this district. Agricultural wages are usu- 
ally paid in kind, and no fixed scale is in force for the whole district. Village ser- 
Tants, such as the carpenter, blacksmith, barber and washerman, are paid accord- 
ing to a well-known custom by fees or presents at births and marriages, or both. 

Mr. Reid considers that there can be no question that during the 20 years, 


PrieeB. 


1856 — 1876, prices ranged higher than formerly: but whe- 
ther this has not been due, in part, to a prevalence of defec- 


tive seasons, and whether it has been altogether a blessing to the Azamgarh 
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agricaltarist, may be regarded as open questions. A statement of the prices 
of the main agricultural products of the district daring different years of the 
past quarter century is appended. The figures for the years 1857-58, 1867-68, 
and 1875-76 are taken from appendix VII. to the Settlement Report ; those 
for the later years have been kindly furnished by the Collector;—- 


Average quantity purchaeable per rupee t n ~ 


Articles. 

1857-58. 

1867-G8. 

1875-76 

1877-78. 

1881-82. 

Average 
of years 
1857-82. 


M. 8. 

c. 

M. s. 

C. 

M. 8. 

c. 

M. 8. 

c. 

M. B. 

c. 

M. 8, c* 

UnhUBkod rice „. 

0 24 

9 

0 34 

.3 

... 


0 26 

1 

0 32 

7 

0 27 1 

Husked rice ... 

0 10 

13 

0 20 

2 

0 21 

2 

0 14 

12 

0 18 

4 

0 16 2 

Eftrley 

0 20 

9 

0 31 

2 

0 34 

14 

0 30 

4 

0 33 

13 

0 25 7 

Wheat 

0 IG 

9 

0 24 

9 

0 25 

2 

0 19 

2 

0 19 

6 

0 18 IS 

I eas ,,, 

0 23 

11 

0 35 

6 

0 SG 

10 

0 30 

4 

0 36 

7 

1 0 26 9 

Gram ... 

0 IG 

5 

0 31 

8 

0 29 

8 

0 29 

8 

0 27 

6 

0 21 18 

Uuhusked tirhar pulse, 

... 


0 .S3 

8 

... 


0 .?6 

0 

... 


0 23 13 

Prepared arhar pulse ... 

0 15 

3 

0 23 

13 

0 22 

9 

0 25 

1 

0 20 

0 

0 19 8 


The rate of interest charged by the mahdjan or native banker is nominal- 
Money-leiiding and h 25 per cent, or siwdiy but as payment is usually made in 
sugar, the mahdjan makes a deduction of from 5 to 10 


per cent, and weighs it to his own advantage by a weight known inconsequence 
as the lagarahi panseri. The nominal rate of interest on bond debts, uncon- 
nected with produce, varies from twelve to thirty-six per cent, according to the 
security. But in addition to the nominal interest most money dealers make 
additional charges, under such names as pazrd?ia and daldU. In mortgages in 
which possession is given to the mortgagee, from twelve to eighteen per cent, 
is the ordinary rate, and money-huiders who care to purchase land outright 
willingly invest at four and a half per cent. 

The ganda ^four) is the unit with which villagers work in money, and the 
Weights and mea- of rupees is the unit of weight. Formerly the 

•“res. Lucknow rupee was generally used and sonars still use it. 

It is known as the sicca, Now the current English rupee is used and it is called 
the Ldt sdhL A ser of so many gandas means a ser equal to so many sets of 
four rupees. E,g,j the 26 J ganda ser is equal in weight to 105 rupees. In an 
appendix to the Settlement Report will be found a useful table giving all the 
equivalents in standard sers and chhatdks of the different local sers. They are 
too numerous to be abstracted here. 


The standard revenue higlia in all the temporarily-settled parts of Azam- 
garh, except parganah DeogAon, contains 2,730 square yards, 
MeasureB e acre. The lathd is 94-yV inches in length, and 

there are twenty lathds in the jarib. Formerly the Azamgarh was divided 
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into 19 lathds of 99 inches each in length. But as a scale of 19 parts is an 
awkward measure to work with, the jarib has been distributed into 20 hfM t 
In parg.m:ih Deogfion and in many permanently-settled estates the biglia in use 
is the regulation one of the Benares Province, and contains 3,136 square yards, 
or *648 of an acre, the jarib being divided into 20 latMs of lOOi", inches each. 
Kacheha Ughat are not in very general use in the district, but in Deog4on there 
are several, full details of which are given in the settlement report. 

The following statement, supplied by the Accountant-General, shows the 
District receipts district receipts and expenditure for a recent year. The 
aod expenditure. iigures shown arc those for what are technically called 
** service-heads,” or the items that appear in the Imperial accounts, and it 
will be noticed that several of the heads are blank for this district:— 


Beads of receipts. 


Land revenue 

Excise ou spirits and drugs .. 

Assessed taxes ••• ••• 

Provincial rates 
stamps ... ••• 

Begistration ... ... ... 

Post-ofHce 

Minor department ... «•# 

Law and justice ••• 

Jails 

police ••• r»u ••• 

Education 
Medical ... 

Stationery and printing ... 

Interest 

Beccipt<i in aid of superannuation, 
retired^ and compassionate allow- 
ances. 

Miscellaneous ••• 

Irrigation and navigation ... 

Other public works 


1880-81 . 

i Heads of charges. 


Rs. 

16,86,079 

Interest on funded and unfanded 

46.729 

debt. 


25,065 

Interest on service funds and other | 

3,16,737 

accounts. 


' 1,38,716 

Retund.s and drawbacks 

a«i 

1 14,642 

f ••• 

Land revenue 

• •e 

Exci.<«c on spirits and drugs 


1 166 

Assessed taxes 


8,390 

Provincial rates 


4.01T 

Stamps ... 

• •• 

3,315 

Registration 

••• 

340 

Post-office... 

,,, 

48 

Adniiuistration ... 

••• 

171 

Minor department ••• 

••a 

5j 

Law and justice ••• 

••• 

... 

Jails ••• 

••• 


Police ••• ••• 

••• 


Education ... ... 

M. 

20,878 

Ecclesiastical ... 


• •• 

Medical services 

• •• 

8,824 

Stationery and printing 

••• 


Political agencies 

•M 


Allowances and sssignments under 


treaties and engagements. 
Superannuation, retired, and com* 


passionate allowances. 
Miscellaneous 

••• 


Famine relief 

••• 


Irrigation and navigation 

• •• 


Other public works ••• 

•M 

22,68,122 

Total 

CM 


5,246 

2,03,448 

1,827 

200 


1,421 

76,384 

11,178 

1,41,681 

23,398 

221 

12,808 

867 


941 
6,06 .270 


The following is a statement of the position of the district, financially, with 
Local rates and local reference to the measure of local self-government lately in- 
aeli-gofernment. troduced : — The balance of local cess available (1882-83) 

for local expenditure, after deducting further rate and percentage for canals 
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and railways, was Rs.^1,57,320. Of this, general establishments (district dak, 
Innaticasyluins, inspection of schools, district sanitation) required fls. 15,450; 
leaving a balance of Rs. 1,41,870 available for expenditure on education, medical 
charges and village watchmen. As this expenditure is normally estimated at 
Rs. 1,04,770, an apparent surplus of Rs. 37,100 exists. But on public works 
a normal expenditure of Rs. 44,350 is annually required, so that there is a 
real deficit (or excess of charges over receipts from local cess) of Rs. 7,250. 

Municipal funds are not included in the statement of receipts and expen* 
Mnnicipaiities and diture, as the taxes which provide them are levied for local 
liousn-tax towns. purposes. Details of the municipal income and expendi- 
ture of Azamgarh are given in the town notice : the aggregate income in 
1881-82 was Rs. 33,460, and the aggregate expenditure Rs. 22,251. The 
income and outlay of the ton house-tax towns, Dohrigliat, Phulj)ur, Atrauli^, 
Maluirajganj, Muhammadabad, IMubarakpur, Kopaganj, Mau, Chiriakot and 
Sunil illr, will bo found under the sc'parate notices. 

The actual assessment of the income of the district at six pies in the 
Income and license rupee, calculated upon profits exceeding Rs. 500, for the 
*^®*‘^®* purposes of the income-tax of 1870, was, in 1870-71, 

Rs. 68,118, and the number of persons assessed 1,917 ; in 1871-72, the figures 
were Rs. 17,349 and 984 ; and in 1872-73, Rs. 13,0G4 and 530 respectively. 
The license-tax levied under Act II. of 1878 yioldod in 1880-81 a gross sum of 
Hr.. 25,085 ;and alter deducting the cost of collection, the net produce of the 
tax according to the official report was Rs. 23,880. The incidence of taxation 
per thousand of the total population was, iu towns with a population exceeding 
R 3. 5,000, 87*1, unJ the number of persons taxed per thousand 2 ; while in 
smaller towns auvl villages the incidence was only Rs. 22*6, and the number 
taxed 1 in 1,000. Judged by net collections, Azamgarh ranked twentieth in 
the North-Western Provinces in 1880-81. 


Bxciie. Excise collections may be shown for five years as follows 


Year. 

License fees for 
vend of opium. 

ts 

na 

eS 

V 

xi 

1 

Distillery fees. 

Fees for license 
to sell natire or 
English liquor. 

S) 

2 

o 

Madak and ehandu. 

'O 

e*i 

S 

SJ 

■ft 

O 

1 Fines and miscel- 
1 laneous. 

Gross receipts. 

Gross charges. 

Net receipts. 


Us.'i 

Us 

Ks. 

Us. 

Us. 

Us. 

Us. 

Us. 

Ks. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1876-77 


i 

00 

te 

93 

6 660 

9,600 

295 

10,385 

919 

17 

44,575 

2,664 

41,9 vl 

1877-78 



9 

6,971 

9,600 

202 

7,270 

634 

14 

36,684 

2,354 

34,330 

1878-70 


19,594 

17 

11,622 

11,867 

80 

8,781 

674 

17 

45,582 

2,096 

43,4m7 

1879-80 


16,960 

21 

10,824 

9,625 

186 

7,929 

1,366 

29 

46,939 

1,846 

44,093 

1880-81 


19,831 

12 

15,963 

9,583 

227 

7,093 

1.173 

64 

63,874 

9,647 

61.999 


llA 
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Stamp duties are collected under the Stamp Act tl. of,] 879) and Court Fees 
Act (VII. of 1870). The followins table shows for the samo 


period as the last the revenue :*ud charges under this head : — 


Year. 

Hutidt and 
adhesive 
stamps. 

Document 

£t..:c.p9. 

Court -fees 
stamps. 

Duties, pe- 
nalties, 
and mis- 
cellaneon.s. 

Total 

receipts. 

Gross 

charges. 

Net 

receipts. 

1876-77 

1^.)S8 

17,628 

1,14,209 

94 

1,33,459 

1,647 

1,31,812 

1877-78 

1,417 

22,986 

1,17,926 

432 

1,42,761 

1,129 

1»41,632 

1878-79 

1,221 

26,401 

I,l3,95f4 

224 

1,41,770 

1,566 

1,40,204 

1879-80 

1,777 

29,878 

1,21,00.3 

415 

1 ,53,073 

2,180 

1,50.893 

1880-81 

1,692 

25,367 

1,06,158 

4y8 

1.3.3,716 

1,766 

1.31,949 


Begistration. 


Judicial statistics. 


In 1880-81 there were 3^919 documents registered under the Registration 
Act ^XV. of 1877), and on these fees (and fines) to the amount 
of Rs. 7,905 were collected. The expenses of establishment and 
other charges amounted during the same year to Rs. 3,493. The total value of 
all property affected by registered documents is returned as Rs. 32,2(5,385, of 
which Rs. 15,71,418 represent immovable and the remainder movable property. 

The number of civil and criminal eases disposed of during the calendar 
year 1881, amounted to 4,821, of whicdi 2,053 were decided 
by civil and 2,768 by criminal courts. The number of 
revenue oases disposed of amounted in 1880-81 (i.e., the year ending 30th 
September, 1881) to 5,993. 

The medical charges are in great part incurred at one central and one first- 

Medical chargee branch dispensary. The first is at Azamgarh and 

and sanitarj siaiia* the Other at Mau. The total district expenditure on dis- 
tics. 

peusaries was in 1880 Rs. 4,044, of which 49'1 per cent, 
was defrayed by Government, the rest being paid from municipal funds, inter- 
est on investments, and subscriptions. The total number of patients, both in- 
door and out-door, in 1880 was 16,136; and the average daily attendance, 189*64. 


Among the recent years in which cholera has been epidemic, 1869 and 1872 
are remembered as those of greatest mortality. The principal causes of mor- 
tality, during the five years 1876-80, may be shown (with the reservation as 
to the accuracy of the statistics which the imperfection of the system of regis- 
tration requires) in tabular form as follows : — 


Year. 

Fever. 

Small- 

pox. 

Bowel 

complaint. 

Cholera. 

Injuries. 

Other 

causes. 

Total. 

Proportion 
of deaths to 
1,000 of po- 
pulation. 

1876 ... 

19,183 

148 

2,915 

2,116 


1,647 

26,724 

17*45 

1877 ... 

18,043 

18 

2,458 

1,333 


1,704 

24.257 

16.13 

1878 ... 

35,042 

660 

6,158 

1,688 

BSQ 

2,861 

47,823 

81*79 

. 1879 ... 

28,220 1 

3,458 

3,388 

327 

■199 

3,192 

S9,i00 

26 26 

1880 ... 

19,296 1 

35 

S,1U3 i 

1,433 

695 1 


28,662 

2324 
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The statistics of. vaccination for the year 1880-81 are as follows 
Vaccination Average number of vaccinators employed, 15 ; total num- 

ber of persons successfulh’^ vaccinated, 15,229 : total cost, 

Rg. 1,752. 

We have already seen that the district possesses no remains of much anti- 
quarian value, and of the few that exist the present resi- 
dents can give neither the origin nor the history. There 
are, it is true, many large deserted sites, forts, and tanks to be seen in every 
parganah ; but the legends told concerning them are absolutely worthless for 
purposes of accnrate history. Mr. Reid has collected a few of these legends in 
his Notes on the General History of the District. In the account given of the 
existing Hindu tribes of landholders something has been said of the stories 
they tell of ttiftr origin ; but few of their genealogies go back more than three 
or four hundred years. Most of the traditions refer to Rajbhars and Suiris as 
the former occupants of the soil ; but, as remarked under the head of archa 3 o- 
they unfortunately do not help us to determine who those tribes were. 

It has been supposed that the Bhars may have had their bead-quarters 
in parganah Bhadaon, said to have been originally Bhar»ion and named after 
them, and in the neighbouring parts of Sikandarpur, both till recently parga- 
nahs of this district. Traditions of Suiris are, it is said, found only in Oeo- 
gaon parganah to the north of the Gangi river, and those relating to Sengarias 
in the same parganah to the south of that stream, (^herus are heard of in 
Chiriiikot, wdiicli is locally derived from Cheru and hot^ ^ a fort,’ The place is 
said to have been taken from them by the Sliarki kings of J auupur. The largest 
of the forts in the district is that of Ghosi, which ^tradition says) was built by 
a raja Ghos. Local legends attribute this fort to the Asurs, who are also credited 
with having constructed a large excavation from the Kunwar to the Mangai 
river, as Nvell as the supposed tunnel between Narja Tal and Brinddban fort, 
already referred to {supra p. 22). To this period probably belongs the pillar 
in an old dry tank called Hathiya-dah, or the elephant’s tank, afc Dabbaon in 
tappa Chauri, parganah Deogdon, which has an inscription on it already notic- 
ed {supra p. 95). According to General Cunninghain the inscription is of later 
date, by 25 years, than any of the other inscriptions of the Kathaiir prince of 
Kananj whose name (Govinda Chandra Deva) it gives. 

Tradition gives some support to the idea that the district was included 
in the ancient kingdom of Ajudhya, for in Deolas of Muharainadabad parganah 
is a tank with rising ground near it, that is said to have formed the eastern 
gate of Ajudhyd, which city had, according to the legend, 4 gates all 42 
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distant from itself. This and the fact that the second of the Chinese pilgrims, 
Hwen Thsang, passed through the district (about 637 A! D.) on his way from 
Benares (Vartoasi) to Kasia (Kusanagara) are about all that can be said 
of the early history. The latter statement is made with regard to the pilgrira^s 
general route, for Ije tells us nothing concerning any place in the district 

The establishment of Muhammadans in the district in the early days of 
Muhammadan oc- Muhammadan rule in Hindustan, seems to be a fact, but 
cupation. historical details are wanting. Few of the Muhammadan 

families in Azamgarh now carry their descent beyond the time of the Jaunpur 
kings. But probably before then Muhammadans had settled in the district. 
The occupation of Mittiipur (hence parganah Karydt Mittii) by Malik Mittn, 
of Bihrozpur whence tappa Bihrozpur) by Malik Bihroz, of Man Natbhanjan by 
Maliks Tahir and K&siin, of Shudnipur in tappa Kurahani of piffgauah Qhosi 
by Malik Shudni, and of other places by others whose names and tombs are 
still preserved, most probably preceded in point of time the founding of the 
Sbarki kingdom. The creed of the new-comers seems alss to have made pro- 
gress in those days ; and the conversion of the ancestors of many of the old 
Zaminddrd communities is assigned to that period. The occupation by tlie 
Muhammadans was not, liowever, more stable than that by the Hindus. Fur 
the traditions of some Hindu tribes point to their having supplanted Muham- 
madans in the possession of the land which the former now hold, and we have in 
every parganah old Muhammadan place-names the origin of vvbicli has been 
altogether forgotten, while with the places themselves all trace of Muhammadan 
connection has been lost. Many are the s/ia/if/tcards, or spots where the faithful 
have been slain and buried, which are still preserved from encroachment, 
althongli tradition is silent ; neither the names and origin of the slain, nor the 
circumstances under which their slaughter took place, are remembered. 

The road of travellers from the >vest country (north of the Ganges) to and 
from North Behar lay through the present Azamgarh district. There is a 
tradition at Bhagatpur in parganah SagrS that JSaiyid Salar Mas’ud Qhazi 
rested thereon one of his expeditions, and the festival of his marriage and death 
is there annually celebrated by thousands. The road from Jaunpur through 
Nizamabad, Muhammadabad, and Man to the ferries of the Gogra at Kharid 
and Narban seems to have been a highway used in later times by the imperial 
troops. 

From the establishment of the Jaunpur kingdom to its extinction, most of 
Subordinate to tho country now included in the district naturally fell un- 
Jauopur* jjQ important place can be mentioned aa 
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having been the seat of administration for the surrounding parganahs. Coming 
to later times and the arrangement of the empire made by Akbar, we find all 
the parganahs, except Belhab&ns (which was attached to sark&r Ghdzipur), 
included in sark&r Jaunpur, suba lllahabas. The chief executive officer 
{faujiidr) of the sarkar resided at Jaunpur. There must have been some 
subordinate collecting establishment, and apparently kdnungoa and clerks 
(mutasaddis) were stationed at the parganah towns (kashas). Inferior civil 
judges (kdzis) also resided there, and were subordinate to the chief judge 
(sadr) who was stationed either at Jaunpur or Allahabad. The revenues of 
sarkkr Jaunpur seem not unfrequently to have been assigned in jdgir^ a kind of 
ywasi-feudal tenure, to grandees of the empire. But the revenue collections 
were made in the parganahs by the imperial establishment, and order was 
maintained by the fanjddr. 

But in the latter part of the seventeenth and the early and middle parts of 
Rise of the rajas Iho eighteenth century, the management of most of the 

of Azaiiigarh. Azamgarh parganahs seems to have passed into the hands 

of a local potentate, who assumed or received the title of raja of Azamgarh. The 
following history of the family has been condensed from Mr, Reid’s Kates on the 
General Ilistory of the District (Appendix I. to Settlement Report). It traces 
its rise from one Chandra Sen, Gautam, of Mehnagar, in parganah Nizamabad. 
Chandra Sen had two sons, Sugar and Ahhiman. The latter became a Muham- 
madan and took the name of Daulat. He was made, or by his own consent 
became, a eunuch; and entered the imperial service, where he rose to be a ndzir 
of the household. On his death, most of the wealth and local influence he had 
ac(|uired from his position, passed to his nephew Harbaus, who is also said to 
have become a Muhammadan. 

During his uncle’s life-time Harbans had built, with funds supplied by 
the former, the masonry fort at Mehnagar, with the mausoleum it contains. To 
Li|n is also attributed the large irrigation embankment known as the Hari- 
bandh, and a mud fort at Harbanspur ou the south bank of the Tons in par- 
ganah Nizamabad was either made or improved by him. The bazar still 
known as Rfinf-ki-Sar&i was established by his rani, Ratanjot, a Bais Rajputin 
of Kharkpiir in parganah Belhabans. Tappa Harbanspur hears his name, and 
tappa Daulatabad, that assumed by Ahhiman when be changed his religion. 
The village and tappa of Dayalpur are named from DayaJ, a brother of Har- 
lans. GamMr, one of the sons of Harbans, constructed the fort of Gamhirpur 
in the village of Bairipur in tappa Dayalpur. Gopal, another of the brothers 
of Harbans, left his name in Gopftlpur of tappa Daulatabad. 
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The following pedigree of the rijaa of Azamgarh may assist the reader iir 

Pedigree of the following this accoant of the fortunes of the family : 

Azamgarh rajas. ° ^ 

Chanoahsen Rii , 


S^r Sinh. 


Abhiman Sinh 


1 


(Daulat). 


Harbans Sinh. Dayal ^sinh. 

1 

Gopal Sinh. 

Jiu Narayan Sinh. 

Khark ^Sinfa. 


Gamhir Sinh. Dhariildbar. 


Bikramajit. 


Hudar Sinh. 


Kardyau Sluh. 


A’zam Ehan ^Azmat Khan. Udit Sinh. Surat Sinh. 


Kishn Sinh. 


Fahar Khan, Ikram Khan, 
(illegitimate j. 


Mubabat Khan. 


Naubat Khan. 


Sardar Kli&n. 


i ’ I . I ‘ . .1 . 

Iradat Khan. Sufi Bahadur. Jahangir Khan. Husain Khan Ju'far Khan Husain Khan Namdar Khai: 

( I (childlebs). (childless). i 

A’zam Khan. | 

Baz Bahidiir. 


Jahan Khan. Xlam Khan. A’zani Khan. Jahanydr Khdn. 

Harbans is the first of the family that is known to have assumed the 
Harbans, the first title of raja. The only clue to his date is from an old 
document bearing his signature aud seal, by which it would 
appear that he was alive iu 1629 A,D. Of Abhiman Sinh Daulat Khan) 
nothing further is certainly known. His collateral descendants through Har- 
bans allege that, by an imperial grant, the zamindari of 22 parganahs was con- 
ferred on Daulat Khan. In support of this statement a sanad was produced 
soon after the cession, a copy of which in the Persian character with an Eng- 
lish translation) is printed in Mr. Thomason’s Report (pp. 15, 16). Both 
the Persian and English versions present eccentricities of spelling ; thus, in the 
Persian we have Ahiman Singh, in the English, Ubinan Sing. The full title 
conferred on him was, according to this Banad^ Raja Nadir Daulat Ehan. The 
date of the aanad is said to have been the 4th year of Jah&ngfr, 15th Rabf- 
ul-Akhir ; this would make it about 1609 A. D. 

Most of the^^arganahs named in this document are now in Azamgarh and 
the rest in GhSzipur and Ballia. Mr. Thomason doubted the authenticity of 
the Banad, and Mr. Reid gives his opinion very strongly against it. The latter 
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mentions that, in spite of the examination of many hundreds of old documents, 
and after close enquiry, he failed to discover any trace of Harbans or his 
immediate sqpcessors having occupied a single mausa beyond the limits of 
parganab Niz^lmabad. (See further against the aunad’a authenticity, paras. 12, 
13 and 14 of Mr. Reid’s Notes, and also p. 193 of the Settlement Report.) 

Dismissing the sanad then, we may gatlicr that Daulat Khan {quondam 
Abhiman Sinh), who is sometimes called nawab and sometimes khwSja, reached 
the climax of his fortunes in the 7th year of Jahangir, or A.D. 1612, when he 
was made a commander of 1,500 horse, and appointed chief executive officer 
(faujddr) of Jaunpur. Owing to the influence that he gained in this appointment, 
liis family, headed by Harbans, acquired wealth and power in parganah Nizfimabad. 
On the death of Daulat the further aggrandizement of the fiimily was stayed. 

Harbans had two sons, Gamhir and Dharnidhar, but it does not appear that 

Dissent-ions foi- either of them assumed the title of raja. Gamhir left no 
low his death till m -i i i « i. 

the accession of chilnren, but Dharnidhar had three sons — Bikramajit, Ru- 

^ dar, and Narayan — and on his death a partial division of 

the family property took place. Bikramajit is said to have compassed the mur- 
der of Riidar and acquired his share. By a Muhammadan wife BikramAjit 
Lad two sons — A’zam and’Azmat, — the first M uhammadans born in the family. 
Riidar’s widow carried her wrongs to the governor or the emperor, and a force 
was sent to assist her. In the end Bikramajit was killed, and Riidar’s widow 
was established in his place. Having no heirs she adopted A’zam. 

AVith A’zam and ’Azmat the power of the family increased, and their 
names are found in plages beyond the limits of tappas Harbanspur, Dayalpur, 
and Daulatabad. A’zam gave his name to the town of Azamgarh, founded by 
him in 1665, and he built a fort there which became the chief residence of the 
family. To ’Azmat are attributed the fort and bazar of Azmatgarh in parganah 
Sagri. The title of raja was apparently assumed by them and not conferred by 
royal command ; and their position appears to have been a semi-official one, 
similar to that of the rajas of M&hul. The fate of A’zam is uncertain, but 
some say he died in imprisonment at Kanaiij. He was buried in the village 
of B4gh Lakraon. ’Azmat came to grief about the year 1688, owing to his 
refusal to pay arrears of revenue. He was either shot or drowned in attempt- 
ing to cross the Gogra when fleeing from the imperial troops. 

After ’Azmat’s death his sons Ikram- and Mnhabat were left in possession, 
Iktto and Muha- froni this time may be dated the cdbfirmation of the 
title to the zamindari in the family. Muhabat succeeded 
Ikrdm^ and in his timb the prosperity of the rajas of Ayamgarh was at its greatest. 
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Substantial marks of tbair power remain. Azamgarh itself was surrounded by 
large mud embankments^ which enclosed a circle of country 7 or 8 miles in 
diameter. Traces of this mound may still be seen. Stations lthdna8\ pro- 
tected by little mod-forts, were established in different parts and in different 
parganahs — the most eastern at Madhuban in Nathiapur, and the most western 
at Qofanftrpur in Atraulia. The district was divided into aiVas, each with its 
own officer, who was charged with collecting the revenue. Under Muhftbat's 
rule the district had peace, as compared with the state of other parts of the 
country, where, after the death of Aurangzeb, rapine and confusion prevailed. 

Muh&bafs chief opponents were the Pal wars, and a line of forts was thrown 
up across the tract they occupy (known as the Palwari),from Nanli on the south to 
Gohnarpur on the north? These were held for some time by the renowned soldier 
JSfila UpAdhya, until he was killed by the Palw&rs. His murder was avenged 
by his son, whose descendants still reside in Mukblispur in parganah Kauria. 

After the death of Aurangzeb, and in the generaftonfusion that followed, a 
Inrasion of Run- Bdjput chief of Bhojpur in Behar, named Kunwar Dhir Sinh, 
warDhirSinh. invaded and conquered the northern parts of parganahs 

Sagri, Qhosi and Chakesar. Traditions of his crnelties survive to this day. But 
in 1714 or 1715 he was driven oat of the district by Sarbuland Khdn, the gover- 
nor of Allahabad, and the parganahs restored to Muhdbat. Just as ’Azmat 
had brought disaster upon himself by refusing to pay revenue, so Mubabat was 
destined to suffer for a like default ; he ultimately died iu confinement. This 
happened about 1731 A. D., some time after the assignment of the revenue of the 
four sarkdrs—Ghazipur, Jaunpur, Benares and Chunar — to thecourtier Murtaza 
Khudu, had been made by the emperor. That nobleman had failed to obtain 
revenue from Mubdbat and bad leased his jdgir to the Nawab Wazfr, Sa’adat 
Khdn Burhan-ul-Mulk, and it was by the latter that Muh tbat was imprisoned. 

After Muhabat’s expulsion in 1731, Irddat his son, also known as Akbar 
IrAdat oltat Akbar Shah, remained in possession till 1756, when he transferred 
taluka to his natural son, Jahdn Shah. Towards the end 
of IrddaPs rule, he was drawn into the struggle between Ahmad Khan Bangash, 
the powerful Hawab of Farukhabad, and Safdar Jang, the Oudh Wazfr, who had 
succeeded his father-in-law, Sa’ddat Eban. A brief reference to the events of 
that struggle is rendered necessary by the share that Irddat Kh&n took in them. 
Ahmad Khdn had defeated Safdar Jang on the 13th of September, 1750, at Bdm 


Ghatauni (see Mr. Irvine’s Banganh Nawdbsy^. 147), and the latter had retired 
to Debli. In arranging for the government of the conquered territory, Ahmad 
Khdn bad appointed Sahib Zaman Khdn, Dildzak, of Jauifpur, to be his viceroy 
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\m jaanpur, Azamgarh, Mahul, Akbarpur, and other places. But mnob of this 
- territory had been in the possession of Balwaut Sinh (the progenitor of the 
Benares rdjas), and he refused to give it up to Ahmad Khan’s nominee. The 
latter ^ S&hib Zaman Kli^in) was ordered to expel Balwant Sinh. To his assistance 
marched the rdja of Azamgarh, Iradat Khan alias Akbar Shah), and with him 
the zamind&r of Mahul (tthainshor eJahaii). An advance was made against Jaun- 
pur, which was taken after six hours’ fi^liHng. Sahib Zaman Khan, however, 
turned off towards Azamgarh, and, a compromise having been effected between 
Balwant Sinh and Ahmad Klian (who wore both then engaged in the siege of 
Allahabad', by whicli half of Balwant Sinh’s territory was to be ceded and 
placed under Sahib Zaman Khun, the la>t-named chief advanced to take pos- 
session of the country nortli of the Ganges. 

Shortly afterwards, the approach of Safdar Jang with his allies, theMarhattas, 
to avenge his previous defeat on Ahmad Khan, gave Balwant Sinh an oppor- 
tunity to repudiate the compioniiso. and he .demanded the rendition of the 
territory from Sahib Zaman Khan. Win n this was refused, he marched against 
S6hiu Zaman Kiuin, i)ur Balwant Sinh’s Afghan leaders refused to fight against 
the former, who was a fcllow-conntryincn of theirs. A mutiny, however, 
among S^ahih Zaman Khan’s followers eoinpcdleJ him to leave his camp and seek 
refuge in Azamgarh. N(jt f(‘<;ling safe there, he went on to Bettia in the Cham« 
paran district. Iradat’s connection witii Sdhib Zaman Khan was condoned by 
Safdar Jang, after the lati*T had defeated Ahmad Khdn in 1751. From that 
date till 1750, when, as alreafly mentioned, liadat Khan resigned in favour of 
his natural son, Julian Shall, the taluka escaped intrusion. [The above account 
of IraJat Kliau’s connection with Sahib Zaman Khan has been taken partly 
from Mr. Reid’s notes, and pariiy from Mr. Ir\inc's Bangash Naioahs.'] 

Jabau’s rule was a short and harassed one. He had to contend against 
, , , his cousin A'zaiii (who claimed the succession as legitimate 

Jahtn Sliah. /. t / i • i i 

son of iradat s brother , and, in 1701, was slain in a quarrel 
with the Nawab Wazir's agent. On Jahau Khan’s death the Nawdb Wazir 
transferred the taluka to Fazl ’Ali, governor of Gliazipur, who held it for three 
years, but was ejected in 1704, owing partly to complaints of oppression and 
partly to Balwant Sinh ’s intrigues. For a time the taluka was without a head, 
but after the defeat of the Nawab Wazir at Baxdr and Korah, A’ZJim KhAn 
managed to establish himself, and retained possession till his death, in 1771. 
After that event no member of the family was found fit to rule, and the taluka 
was consigned to the care of a chakladdr — becoming known thenceforward as 
ihe chakla of Azamgarh. Nine officers under this designation held the taluka 
in succession, from 1772 to 1801, or until British rule began. 

18 a 







After 1771, the history of the rijas of Azamgarh ceases to be that the 
Later history of the district It may, however, be briefly told here to complete 
Asamgarh family. narrative. Neither Jabdn nor A’zam had left issne, but 

a person was pnt forward by one of his widows, as hU son and her adopted son. 
This man was N&dir Kh&n, who thronghont his career seems to have led a very 
lawless life. There is no evidence whatever that he received authority from 
the native Government to assume the title of rdja ; but after the cession he ap* 
pears to have been so styled, and a small pension was granted to him by the 
British Government. On his death in 1826, his eldest son, Mubdrak, was per- 
mitted to assume the title of raja. He died in 1858, and his successor is the 
present rdja, Muhammad Saldmat Kban. 

As mentioned above, before this digression, the district came under the 

_ ,, rule of the East India Company in 1801, when it formed 

Cession to the East , ^ ^ , , , . , r , 

India Company in part oi the territory that was ceded under article I. of the 

IfMl 

• treaty concluded between Nawab Sa'ddat ’Ali Khan and the 

Governor-General, on 10th November, 1801 (Aitchison’s Treaties, II,, p. 100.) 
Under British rule the district annals present nothing of importance until the 
mutiny and rebellion of 1857, to which period we now turn. 

The garrison of Azamgarh in May, 1857, consisted of the 17th Native In- 
Mutiny and rebel- fan try. On the 3rd of June, at 8 P.M., the actual mutiny 
lion of 1857-58. began by the shooting of the Quarter-master Sergeant, 
Lewis, followed by that of Lieutenant Hutchinson. The jail wa; broken opea 
and the prisoners released. Most of the Europeans escaped to the roof of the 
court-house and soon afterwards fled to Ghazipur — the mutineers having, in the 
meantime, hurried off with the guns to Benares. The station was not, however, 
long deserted, for on the 18th of June, Mr. Venables, a non-ofliciat resident of 
Gh&zipur, marched into Azamgarh with a few saw^rs, who had been placed 
at bis disposal by the magistrate of Ghazipur. He was accompanied by Messrs. 
Punne, Legge and DoJsworth, all non-officials; and they were joined by such 
of the Europeans as had remained behind, under the protection of friendly 
sAmindArs, when the local authorities left tho station. On June 20tb all 
the Europeans started for Ghazipur, except the four above mentioned, who 
resolved to stay and endeavgur to preserve order in the district. Mr. Yenables 
was invested by the Commissioner with full magisterial powers, and a committee 
of safety was formed by the native revenue officials. The greatest danger #aa 
apprehended from the PalwArs in the north-west of the district, and these 
Mr. Venables decided to attack. They were headed by Muzaffar JahAn, the sm 
and manager of Iradat JahAn, the last of the MAhul rAjas. On the 12th of 
July, Mr. Venable marched with his whole force; about 300 men of the 
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Native Infaniiy, to attack the Pal wars at Koelsa^ about 19 miles from Azamgarh' 
on the Fyzabad road ; but he was compelled to retreat, and barely saved bis 
guns. The rebels, emboldened by this success, marched on Azamgarh, but so 
slowly, that, on the 18th of July, they were* still two miles from it. On that day 
Mr. Venables was reinforced by the return of the civil authorities, who were 
accompanied by ten officers who were then on their way to join the Gurkha 
force at Gorakhpur, by twenty-five sawirs of the 12th irregulars, and by 350 men 
of Captain Catania’s levy from Benares. But most of the 65th men who had 
been with him at Koelsa, had returned to Gh&zipur. At noon on the 18th July, 
Mr. Venables marched out to meet the Falw^rs, having left Mr. James Simson, 
the joint magistrate, with Captain Catania’s levy, to guard the town. The Pal- 
w&rs advanced and drove back the force opposed to them, which retreated as 
far as the court-house. The rebels, however, suffered severely in passing through 
the town, and on the following morning had disappeared from the neighbour- hood. 

Ten days later, on the 28th of July", the little band of Englishmen decided 

„ ^ . again to retire from Azamgarh. This step was not taken 

Second evacuation , T . « i- i-.i 

of Azamgarh, ssth until the news of the mutinies at Segauli (m Cbamparan) 

July, 1867. Dinapur had been received. Soon after the Euro- 

peans had left, the Falwars again came down in great force and levied contri- 
butions on the townspeople. They remained in Azamgarh from the 9th to the 
25th of August, when the approach of the Gorakhpur officers with Colonel 
W roughton and the Gurkhas caused them to take to flight. The Gdrkhas 
arrived on the 26th of August, and on the 3rd September the judge and 
magistrate with Messrs Venables and Legge joined them. The Palwars of 
Atraulia, under their leader Beni MaJho, advanced, on the 15th September, to 
Mandoni, nine miles from Azamgarh; but, on the 20th, Mr. Venables and Cap* 
tain Boileau, with a force of Gurkhas, surprised and defeated them. Mr. Bird, 
joint magistrate, shortly afterwards led a party of Gdrkhas against Blahul ; and 
finding it deserted, placed a police guard in possession. These expeditions 
restored, at least nominally, British authority throughout the district. 

Mr. A. R Pollock appears at this time (or shortly beforo) to have been 

Mr. A iLPoUock’s appointed magistrate, and his first measure was to reduce 
administration. Palw&rs to obedience. This he effected without much 

difficulty, as they only required an assurance that their previous rebellion would 
beforgiveu. He had also to deal with the Gorakhpur rebels, who were threat^ 
ening a descent on Azamgarh from fiarhal, where they had collected in great 
force. Mr. H. G. Ross (then a lately joined civil servant), by a vigorous can- 
nonade, drove them from their strong position on the northern batik; while a 
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party brossed the river^ and captured the boats there collected for the passage 
of the Gogra. Immediately after this danger had been averted , Mn Pollock 
made a successful march through the Palwfir territory, and, at a meeting with 
the chiefs at Koelsa, succeeded in re-assuring them, and bringing them over to 
the side of the British. The result of this policy is said to have been that they 
remained peaceable tbrougbout the rest of the disturbances. 

The chief event after this was the siege of Azamgarh by Kunwar Sinh, 
Oief^of Azamgarb, one of the three natives distinguished as strategists during 
Mazoh-April» IS68. mutiny, Tantia Topi and the Oudh Maulavi being the 

other two. A good account of this siege, and its relief by Lord Mark Kerr, will 
be found in Colonel Malleson’s History of the Indian Mutiny (IL, 455-466 , and 
there is nothing to add to his spirited and elaborate narrative. The siege was 
preceded by the total defeat, on the 22nd March, of Cclenel Milman, who was 
oommanding the small force at Azamgarh, and had marched from Koelsa to 
Atraulia (26 miles from Azamgarh), to endeavour— unsuccessfully as it turned 
out — to intercept Kunwar Siiih and his allies, and repel their advance on the 
town. This defeat was immediately followed by the siege, which lasted until 
the 6th April, 1858, when Lord Mark Kerr and his little army of twenly-two 
oflScers and four hundred and forty-five men fought their way through, and 
effected a junction with the garrison. The enemy was various!}^ estimated at 
from 5,000 to 12,000; but the British loss was only eight ofHcers and men killed, 
and thirty-four dangerously w^ounded. The rebels did not at once disperse ; 
but on the arrival of a force under tsir E. Lugard, on the ISlh, they fled hastily 
along the Barhal road. In the pursuit that followed, the gallant Venables 
received the wound that cost him his life. In their passage across the Gogra, 
iheMegna gun-boat inflicted severe loss upon the fugitives; and Kunwar Sinh, 
their famous leader, was mortally wounded. The incidents that followed were 
of minor importance, including two attacks by a rebel named Pargan Sinh 
on MaharSjganj, and a hard fight with the same leader at Koelsa. In the 
flight of the sepoys from their refuge at Jagdispur, much damage was done to 
outposts by plundering parties ; but the district generally was undisturbed. 

The services of the surviving non-oflieial Europeans, who had so nobly 
devoted themselves to the restoration of British authority, were rewarded by 
grants of confiscated estates, and one of them, Mr. Legge, was appointed a 
deputy magistrate. Nor were the loyal natives, among whom may be men- 
tioned All Bakbsh Kh&n and Asghar Ali, forgotten in the distribution of 
rewards. With the re-establishment of British authority after the mutiny 
ends this brief histcry of the Azamgarh district. 
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miles east of the tahsil and district capitiils, about 2 miles east of the Gb&zipur- 
Gorakhpur road. Latitude 25°-5»'-15"; longitude Population 

(1881) 2,248 (1,138 females): 1,160 Qindds and 1,088 Musalm&ns. 
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Ahrawla.. -— Small village, the capital of Jldhul parganah and iah^l. It 
lies on the north bank of the river Tone, 21 miles west of Azamgarh. Lati- 
tude 26°-10'-45'’'; longitude 82‘’-56'-3(y’'. Population (1881) 107. It oontainB 
a first-class police-station and a sub-post-ofiSoe. A market is held here twice 
a week and an annual fair (B&m Lila) in En4r (September-October). 

Amla Bazw- — Village of parganah Ghosi and tahsil Sagri ; lies 22 miles 
north-east of Azamgarh on the Qh&zipur-Oorakhpur road, and 14 miles of 
the tahsil town (Jianpur) by an nnmetalled road. Latitude 26‘’-10'-d5'^ ; 
longitude 83°-34'-20''. Population (1881) 4,644 (2,253 females): all Hindus 
except 245 Muhammadans. The proprietors of the village are Enrhanian 
Bhiiinh&rs. The population is chiefly agricultural, but includes a number of 
sugar-refiners. A market is held here twice a week. The ruins of a mud for^ 
built by the ancestors of the Sfirajpnr babus, still exist. 

Atiait.*— Village of parganah Atrauli& and tahsil Mahul ; lies near the 
Chhotl Sarjii, about two miles off the Fyzabad road, 20 miles north-west of 
Azamgarh, and 14 miles north-east of the tahsil town (Ahraul4). Latitude 
26‘’-l7'-45*'; longitude 83°-4'-35^. Population (1881) 2,032 (968 females): 
1,815 Hindus and 217 Musalmans. A market is held here twice a week. 

Atraulia.— Parganah in the north-west of the district; is bounded on the 
north-east and west by parganahs Ciiandipnr Birhar and Surharpnr of the 
Fyzabad district, and on the south-east by parganah Kauria. To the north of the 
main part of Atraulia are two detached pieces of land belonging to it ; similarly 
one outlying village (Deodih) belonging to the Surharpnr parganah of the Fyza- 
bad district is enclosed in Atraulia. The total area in 1881 was 116'1 square 
miles, of which 7 1’l were cultivated, 24*2 cultivable, and 20 8 barren. The 
area paying Government revenue or quit-rent was llfi’O square miles (71*0 
cultivated, 24-2 cultivable, 20‘8 barren). The amount of payment to Govern- 
ment, whether land-revenue or quit-rent (including, where such exists, water- 
advantage, but not water-rates), was Rs. 95,484 ; or, with local rates and cesses, 
Rs. 1,12,793. The amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by cnldvators 
w'as Rs. 1,95,111. Population (1881) 96,026 (46,354 females). The physical 
features, &c., of the parganah will be described in the tahsil article (see MilHUt). 

Atraulia. — Capital of the .parganah of that name in tahsil M4hnl ; lies 26 
miles north-west of Azamgarh on the Fyzabad road. Latitude 26‘’-20'-20*'; 
longitude 82°-59'-40^. Population (1881) 3,105, of whom 2,594 were Hiudus 
and 511 Musaim&ns. The town was settled by Bujbftwan Sinh, a Palw4r of 
Nari4on in this parganah, by whom the mud fort to the north of the town was 
built. Before the mutiny, mauza Atraulii was purchased by Rfija JaiUU Eunbi, 
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who held a high position at the native court at Lucknow. A new fort was built 
by him, which, when the mutinies broke out, was held by his nephew, Beni Madho. 
This man was held to be, like his uncle, a rebel; and on the restoration of 
order his property was confiscated and the fort dismantled. A first-class police- 
station and an imperial post-office are the public buildings. The watch and 
ward of the town is provided for by taxation under Act XX. of 1856. 

During 1881>82 the house-tax thereby imposed, tog.tber with a balance of Its. 199-11-3 
from the preceding year, gave a total income of Bs. 782-7-3. The expenditure, which was 
on police (Rs. 288), public works (Us. 65-13-4), and conservancy (Rs. ISO), amounted to 
Bb . 623-13-4. The returns showed 570 houses, of which 266 were assessed with the tax, the 
incidence being Rs. 2-8-0 per house assessed, and Re 0-3-0 per head of populalion, 

Azanigarh. — The head- quarters tahsil of the district ; comprises the single 
Boundaries, areti, parga^ah of Nizamabad, and is bounded as follows:— On 
the north by the Silani and Suksiii ndlas^ which separate it 
from parganah Sagri, and by parganahs Gop&lpur and Kauria ; on the east by 
parganahs Mubammadabad and Karydt-Mittu ; on the south by parganah 
Bela-Daulatabad ; and on the w^est by parganah Md.hul. The total area in 
1881 was 314*5 square miles, of which 190*6 were cultivated, 44'3 cultivable, 
and 79*6 barren. The area paying Government revenue or quit-rent was 312*8 
square miles (189*3 cultivated, 44*3 cultivable, 79*2 barren). The amount of 
payment to Government, whether land-revenue or quit-rent (including, where 
such exists, water-advantage, but not Avater-rates), was Rs. 2,93,602 ; or, with 
local rates and cesses, Rs. 3,47,154. The amount of rent, including local 
cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs. 6,06,686. 

According to the census of 1881, the tahsil contained 806 inhabited 
^ . villages : of which 376 had less than 200 inhabitants; 

lopulation. between 200 and 500; 107 between 500 and 1,000; 

41 between 1,000 and 2,000 ; and seven between 2,000 and 3,000. The 

two towns containing more than 5,000 inhabitants were Azaingarh (18,528) 

and Sarai Mir (5,233). The total population was 278,611 (137,185 females), 

giving a density of 885 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, 

there were 226,031 Hindus (110,520 females); 52,507 Musalm&ns (26,631 

females) ; and 73 Christians (34 females). 

The tract comprised in the tahsil and parganah may be roughly described 

as rectangular, and the whole forms the west centre of the 
Physical features. . f , , i. 

district. It is nearly equally divided between the two mam 

sections, north and south, into which, as show’n in Part I., "the district may bo 

divided. The chief drainage of the tract is from north-west to south-east, the 

direction of the two main streams wlucb traverse it, the Tons and Mangai* 
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About midway across the parganah the Tons is joined on its south bank by the 
Kunwar. In the space between the Kunwar, tlie Tons, and the Mangai, is 
a line of lagoons draining eastwards. The beJ of the Mangai in the west and 
middle parts of the parganah is little below the level of the country, and in 
the rains it spreads out in some places into large swamps. The beds of the 
two other streams are much below the level of the country, and only overflow 
their banks during great floods. The settlement officer distinguished two circles 
of soils in the parganah : the northern or bdupar circle, of which the soil is 
chiefly loam ; and the southern or kallar circle, of which the soil is to a great 
e:$teDt clay, but in which considerable tracts of lisar plain are found. The 
boundary of the two circles may be taken at a line drawn across the parganah 
between the Mangai and the Tons. In the first of these circles nearly 90 ]jer 
cent, of the cultivated land bear-* spring-crops, and in the second or kallar cir- 
cle neArly 50 per cent, is rice laud. The parganah was formerly sub-divided 
into 10 tappas, but during the recent settlement the two southern ones, Bela 
and Daulatahad, were separated from Ni/Amabad parganah and transferred to 
the Deogaon tahsil. This transfer having taken place after parganah Nizain- 
abad had been assessed, the settlement statistics regarding the latter parga- 


nah include Bela Daulatahad. 

The metalled roads from Jannpiir, Benares and GliAzlpur to Azamgarh 
traverse the southern part of the tabsil, and are continued 
in a single road from tlie point of junction of the two latter 
below Azamgarh to the northern boundary of the i)arganuh. There are three 
second-class roads : one from Azamgarh to Fyzabad; a second, which branches 
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ofif from (he Azamgarh-Gliazipur road to Muliammadabad and Man; and a 
third, which leaves the Azaingarh-Jaunpur road between R^ui'ki-sar&i and 
Sarsena and passes througli Phariha, Sarai Mir and Jagdispur to Phulpur and 
Udhul- Five third-class roads radiate from Nizainabad. 

The chief crops grown in the parganah are rice, spring crops, sugarcane, 
indigo, and garden-crops. The autumn crops {sdwati, 
Products. manrua, kodo, jo&r, &c.) are hardly taken into accoimt by 

the people among rent-paying crops, and the land used for them is again used 
in the same year for spring-crops or sugarcane. As a rule, the land used for 
rice is not sown for other produce. Grain is not exported to any great extent. 
Sugarcane produce, after pm-sing through the hands of manufacturers in the 
parganah, goes chiefly to Mirzapnr and westwards. Indigo is manufactured 
for export by the better class of zaminddrs in their own little factories, as well 
.as in the large European ones. 
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Tenant!. 


The proprietary population consists largely of: (1) Bhiiiah&rs^ who hold 

Land-holders J^®arly the whole of tappas Kota and Guz&ra, and some 
villages in other tappas ; (2) Bdjputs, who hold most of 
tappa Athaisi, much of Harbanspur, and villages elsewhere ; (3) Zamind&r&a 
or Bautfiras^ who hold a large part of tappa Dobaitha, a considerable part of 
tappas Nandaan, Daiy&lpur, and Phariha; (4)Milki8 and other Muhammadans, 
who have many estates in Nand&cin and Phariha ; and (5) Brahmans, who own 
properties throughout the parganah. For the 10 tappas the average number 
of proprietors per village at the commencement of the recent settlement was 
nearly 29. The prevailing tenure is that known as imperfect pattiddri. Thera 
are some professedly bighaddm estates, ami a very few of the complex mah6Is 
which prevail in parts of Dcogaon and in Belhab&ns. 

When the recent settlement commenced, 40 per cent, of the w^hole culti- 
vated area of the parganah (including tappas Bela and 
Daulatabad; was cultivated by proprietors, either as sir or 
as tenants under other co-sharers. The non-proprietary agricultural popula- 
tion was about 83 per cent, of the agricultural population of the parganah. 
Among the cultivators about 13 per cent, were high-caste tenants, and the aver- 
age holding per man among these was 4^ acres ; among low-caste tenants the 
ave.age holding was 2 t acres. The area held in occupancy right was 66 per 
cent, of the wlnde tenant-held land. 

The fifth settlement of the parganah was begun in 1823 and completed 

. in 1836, Mr. Thomason, who completed it, pointed out 

Fiscal history. .. ^ 

as the characteristics of the parganah : (1) the minute sub- 
division of the land, (2) the paucity of large landholders, and (3) the high 
value set on the proprietary right. He considered that the measures pursued 
by the oflScers of Government with reference to landed properties in this 
parganah from the commencement of our rule had been replete wdth errors 
and defects suf&cicnt to make a comjilete revolution in any mass of property 
however constituted; and especially so in one where the tenures were so minute 
as in Nizamabad.’' The settlement under Regulation IX. of 1833 was an 
attempt to place the landed interests on a firm and defined footing. Mr. Beid 
prepared an elaborate statement to show the results of the working of 
Mr. Thomason’s settlement ; from this it appears that 92 per cent, of the zamln« 
d&rs at the commencement of the current settlement were those or heirs of those 
with whom the fifth settlement was made. Of the 8 per cent, of outsiders 
who had come in, less than half were money-lenders and Banias. Again, the 
ZQOiiey value of property in the parganah had increased. The Governmenk 

19a 
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revenue fell on the cultirateJ area at jaearly Rs. 2 per acre, but tlie declared 
average rent-rate was nearly Rs. 5. The average selling price of land was 27 
times the Government demand and about 10 times the rental. The onltivated 
area of the parganah had increased HO per cent, since the fifth settlement, while 
the average selling price had more than doubled. Other points nut so satisfactory 
were these : (1) transfers hal occurred of more than two-tblrds of the villages 
of the parganah ; (2) the oM heroditury zamiadarshold only 77 per cent, of the 
land, although th.ty were 92 per cent, of the proprietary body ; '3) transfers 
were muoh more aumarous luring the last ten or twelve years than in the pre- 
vious years. Mr. Reid thought the last circumstance was due to the defi- 
cient harvests of those years. Capital in the parganah is held by few hands 
and not distributed among tlie people genernlly. The revenue reported for sanc- 
tion by Mr. Thomason was Rs, 3,04,089. During the currency of the fifth 
settlement, however, rents had risen. The ' ow assessinmt that Mr. Reid 
made, was based on the as'^uiiied rates which produced a rental of Rs. 8,45,402. 
Hiese rates varied for the two circles {hollar and hangar), for the kinds of land 
distiuguished as rice and rahl^ and fur the qualities of eich of these kinds. 
The highest rate was Rs. 8-15-7 fur fir.rt class mhii and tho lowest, Rs. 1-14-2 for 
nnirrigated rice-land, Tho new dem .nd, Rs, 4,08,843, taken, after certain 
deductions, at half the assumed rental, gave an enhancement of Rs. 99,060, at the 
rate of 32 per cent, on the previous demand. 

Asamgarh.— Capital town of the district ; lies in latitude 26°-33'-26^ and 
Site and appear- longitude d3''-13'-20^. Its distance from Allahabad is 176 
Tillies. The town and civil station are bounded on three 
sides (east, south, and wesit by the - wpentine windings of the Tons. The 
average width of the river from hank to bank is about 230 feet, but the banks 
ate for the most part steep and the stream is ordinarily muoh below them. To 
the north-east a small stream called the Dharmii joins the Tons^so that the town 
is situated on a peninsula, the neck of which is to the north and north-west. 
The land on which the town is built may bo described as a narrow strip sloping 
on the east and west towards tlie river, the distance across the town from river 
to river at its narrowe.st point being about two-thirds of a mile. The civil sta- 
tion lies to the south of the native town. The area of the latter is 1,375 acres and 
distributed among six villages. Before the present town was founded, part of its 
site was occupied by the hamlets of Ailwal and PImlwaria, of which the former is 
now a ward of the town, and the latter (original ly a Saiyid village) was destroyed 
and the modem village of StuU built on its ruins. The town derives its 
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name from A*zam Kyn, who founded it, abont the year 1665 A.D., on land pnt^ 
ohased or wrested from Biseh Bdjpnts of Ailwal. 

The population, exclusive of the cantonments, was, in 1853, 10,445 ; in 
1865, 14, 543; in 187 2, 15,980 ; and in 1 877, 18,414. . By the 
F^ulation. <ieiim,g of iggi the total population was 18,528 (8,759 
females), giving a density of 13 to the acre. The Hindus numbered 12,045 
(5,545 females), Musalmdus 6,410 (3,180 females), and Christians 73 (34 
females). The number of inhabited houses was 3,453. The following is a state- 
ment of the occupations in the municipality followed by more than 40 males^ 

(F) Persona employed by Government or Municipality, 495 : (III) llindu temple estab- 
lishment, 59 : (XII) doineslio servants, 487 : (Xill) brokers, 06 :(XV) carters, 67 ; hackney 
carriage keepers and drivers, 74 } palanquin keepers and bearers, 97 ; (XVII) messengers, 
391: (XVllI) land-holders, 291 ; hodholders’ estaHi^hment, 48; cultivators and tenants, 


irardeuers, 07 ; agricultural labourers, 47 : (X!X) horse-keepers and elephant drivers, 
115 ; fishermen, 41 ; (XXVIl) carpenters, 44 ; bricklayers and masons, 47 ; (XXlX) weavers, 
121 : cloth mcrr>haDtH {bazdi), 85 ; tailors, 121 ; shoe-makers and sellers, 86 ; washermen, 93 | 
barbers, 78 : (XXX) butchers, 54 ; corn and flour dealers, 163 ; confectioners {halwdl), 121 ; 
green-grocers and fruiuTt 14, 124 ; sugar manufacturers, 54; tobacconists, 72; betel-leaf and 
nut sellers, 41 ; condiment dealers (pamdri)^ 67 : (XXXII) manufacturers and sellers of oil, 
44 ; timber, wood, bamboo, and thatching grass sellers, 44 ; basket* makers, 49 j grass-cutters 
and sellers, 46 : (XXXIII) sweepers and scavengers, 46 ; earthenware manufacturers, 45; gold 
and silver smiths, 86 ; braziers and coppersmiths, 46 : (XXXIV) general labourers, 655 1 
writers (ill wAarrif*), 120 ; (XXXV) beggars, 108. 

There are 29 wards, and their names with the derivations (where they are 
of interest and not self-evident) are as follows ; — (1 1 Maal- 

jija 

barganj ; <2) Ailwal; {3} Khatritola; (4) Kurmitola; (5) 
Gdnitola; (6) Anantrum-ka-pura ; (7'’ Knndigartola ; (8) Dalsinb&r, from 


Dalsinhar SInh, a Rajput, councillor of A’zam Khan’s ; (9) Katri Kohna ; (10) 
Sad&barti; (11) Fardshtola; (12,) Kalinganj (Colinganj), built by a former 
collector and named after his son ; (13) Siia Hum, named after L41a Sit4 
B4m, an employd of the Ondh Government; (14) Kila’ ; (15) Chakla ; (16) 
Pahirpnr, from Pkhfir Khan, an Afghan general in the employ of .the local 
rfgas; (17) B4zdr P4nde, built by Jaigopal Pande, the well-known tahsfldar; 
(18) Badarkd, from the custom-house existing here in the time of Ondh rule ; 
(19(B4z Bahddur, from one of the Sidharl family; (20) Jalandharf, from 
Jalandhar! Pathdns in the employ of the rajas; (21) McCbleryganj, named 
after Mr. McOhlery, a former magistrate-collector of Azamgarh ; (22) Pura 


Ghuldini; (23; A’safgaiij, built by a chakladfir named A’saf; (24) Meria ; 
(25) Pura Jodhi ; (26) Arfoi Bagh&t ; (27) Raidopur, from Raido Sinh, a 
Bisen RAjpnt ; (28) Kondar Azmatpur ; and (29) Dharmu-ka-nfila. 

^ The Roman numerals indicate the classes in the census returns. 
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81]e principal streete are the Jannpnr and Gh&aipnr metalled roads, which 
nm in parallel lines from south to north on the right and left of the city, and 
converge in muhalla McChlery at the north-east extremity. 

The public bnildings are the dispensary, the church mission school and 

Pablic buildings police-station, and the distilleiy. The dispen- 

sary lies almost at the entrance of the town in niahalla 
Colinganj on the south. It was built in 1860-61, mainly by public snbsorip- 
laons, and has accommodation for 32 indoor patients. In 1881 the total num- 
ber of persons relieved was 12,243. To the north of the charitable dispensary 
stands the church mission school, on the Jannpnr-Gorakhpur road, at the west 
end of muhalla Ailwal. The school has a history. Mr. Henry Carre Tucker, 
a former collector, founded it in 1837, and placed it under a local committee. 
It was then taken over by Government, but later the church mission society 
accepted the charge and retained it until 1857, when the building was destroyed 
by the mutineers. The school was not again opened until January 13th, 1863. 
The new building cost Rs. 16,000, all of which, except Rs. 3,000, was raised by 
subscription. There is accommodation for 300 boys, but the present attend- 
ance is less than half that number. Government makes it a grant of Rs. 150 
monthly. A church for native Christians in connection with the school was 
opened in 1880. The police-station is in the main street, about a mile to the 
north of the district offices, in muhalla A’safganj. The distillery is a mud 
enclosure situated on the Fyzabad road, to the north of the city, in muhalla 
Ar&zi Baghkt. There is only one public sarAi, called the Fath Khan sar^i, 
originally built by Mr. Thomason, but there are several private ones. 

The chief imports into the municipality, according to the official statement, 
with the quantity or value imported in 1881-82, were as 
follows: — grain (1,54,537 mannds), reHned sugar (2,109 
mannds), unrefined sugar (12,817 mannds), (979 maunds), other articles of 
food (Rs. 13,634), animals for slaughter (Rs. 11,800), oil and oilseeds (994 
mannds), fuel (Rs. 15,360), building materials (Rs. 18, 049^ drugs and spices 
(Rs. 80,556), tobacco (Rs. 28,626), European and native cloth (Rs. 2,33,241), 
metals (Rs. 48,949), and country shoes (Rs. 20,647). The chief export is refined 
sugar, the manufacture of whiqh tind of cotton cloths arc the only importuit 
local industries. There are no local newspapers, printing presses or socieUes. 

The municipal committee consists of eighteen members, whereof six sit 


llnnieipali^. 


ex offieio and the remainder by nomination and election of 
y>e rate-payers. The income of the mnnicipaiity is derived 


chiefly from an octroi tax, whi<di in 1881-82 fell at the rate of Rs..l-3'5 per 
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liead of population. The total income in 1881-82 was Rs. 34,519 (including 
a balance of Rs. 11,209 from the previous year). The total expenditure in the 
same year was Us. 18,368, the chief items of which were collection (Us. 1,793), 
police (Bs. 2,586), conservancy (Bs. 3,337), and miscellaneous (Bs. 7,426^ 

The only antiquities in the town jira a dilapidated fort (the one founded 
Antiquities and by A'zam Kh4n) and a temple to Gauri Shankur in 

local history. muhalla Asafganj, said to have been built about 1760 by 

a family-priest of the local rajas. The Sanskrit inscription on a stone sugar- 
cane press has been mentioned in the district notice. The history of the Azam- 
garh rajas has been told in the district notice. The only events in the recent 
history of the town that claim mention are the successive floods that have 
threatened to overwdielni it. These occurred in 1838 and 1871, not reckoning 
older ones of which the traditions only remain. The flood of 1871 rose 2^ feet 
higher tl»an that of 1838, and the date remembered as that of full flood is the 
16th of Sei)tember. About a sixth part of the town was injured in 1871, and 
the loss estimated at Us. 42,500. 

The civil station lies to the south of the native town, the jail between them. 

^ , The principal public buildings are the civil courts, the 

Ci\il station. m - , . , , , , , 

ofnecs of the magistrate and collector, the church and the 

po^'c -lines. The public gardens are between the collector’s office and the jail. 

The d4k bungalow lies between the civil and district courts. The head-quarters’ 

talisil building stands on the north of the police-lines and east of the collector’s 

office. Residences for Europeans are reported to be few. 

Azmatgaxh. ^Village of parganah and tahsil Sagri ; lies near the metalled 
road from Azamgarh to Gorakhpur, two miles east of the tahsili town and 14 
miles north-east of Azamgarh. Latitude 26°-9'-20'’' ; longitude 83®-24'-40'^. 
Population (1881) 3,861, consisting of 2,(558 Hindus and 703 Musalmans. The 
village is owned by a numerous coparcenary body, 82 in number. Adjoining the 
village is the great Salona or Azinatgarh tal, which receives the surface water 
of the surrounding country and becomes a considerable lake during the rains. 
Objects of interest are the ruins of an old fort, that of the founder A’zmat, a Sikh 
mngal^ and a large tank recently excavated by the Mai bankers who reside here.. 

Baragaon.— Village of parganah Ghosi and tahsfl Sagri ; lies 24 miles east 
of the civil station on the Gh&zipur-Gorakhpur road, and is 14 miles from the 
tahsili head-quarters by an nnmetalled road. Latitude 26®-7'-40'’" ; longitude 
88®-85'-35^. Population (1881) 2,434 (1,271 females , of whom 1,361 were 
Hindus and 1,073 Musalm&ns. The village is said to contain upwards of one 
hundred looms. Markets are held twice a week. 
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Barahtir Jagdispur (or JahXnAganj;.— V illage in parganah CSiiriAkotand 
lahsil Mnhammadabad ; lies on the Azaragarh-Gh&zipnr road, 10 miles from 
the civil station and 8 miles from the tahsil capital. Latitude 25*.57'-25* ; 
longitude 88°-19'15». Population (1881) 2,824 (1,127 females), of wbmu 
1,483 were Hindus and 891 Mnsalm&ns. It contains a first'class poliee-Btation, 
a sub-post-oiBce, and an eneamping-gronnd. The aamindlirs are Bhdinh&is. 

Baidah. — Village of parganah and tahsil Deogaon ; lies 28 miles souUi'* 
west of Azamgarh on the Jaunpur-Azamgarh road and 10 miles west of Deo- 
gaon. Latitude 25'’-49'-25*' ; longitude 82’-53'-50^, Population (1881) 
950 (442 females) : 884 Hindus and 66 Mnsalm&ns. There is a first-olasa 
police-station and a sub-post-office. 

Bela Daulatabad. — Northern parganah of the Deog&on tahsil; is bounded 
on the north by parganah Niz&mabad ; on the east by Karj'at Mittn and Bel- 
hfib&ns ; on the south by Deogaon ; and on the west by M&hul. The total area 
in 1881 was 127'7 square miles, of which 70‘9 wore cultivated, 144 cultivable, 
and 424 barren ; the whole paying Government revenue or quit-rent. The 
amount of payment to Government, whether land-revenue or quit-rent including, 
where such exists, water-advantage, but not water-rates), was Rs. 1,13,242 ; or, 
with local rates and cesses, Rs 1,33.697. The amount of rent, including local 
cesses, paid by cidtivators was Rs. 2,15,283. Population n88l) 84,219 
(41,345 females). The physical features, &c., of the parganah will bo described 
in the tahsil article. (See DeogAon.) 

Belhabans — Eastern parganah of the Deog&on tahsil : is bounded on the 
north and north-east by parganahs Karyat Mittn and Chiriakot ; on the south- 
east and south by Sh&diabad and Bahariabad of the Ghazipur district; on 
tlie west by Deog&on and Bela Daulatabad. The total area in 1881 was 61*4 
square miles, of which 35'3 were cultivated, 8’7 cultivable, and 174 barren ; 
the whole paying Government revenue or quit-rent. The amount of payment to 
CK>vemment, whether land-revenne or quit-rent (including, where snob exists, 
water-advantage, but not water-rates'), was Bs. 45 0x7 ; or, with local rates and 
cesses, Rs. 53,212. The amount of rent, incinding local cesses, paid by cul- 
tivators was Bs. 99,550. Population (1881) 39,884 (19,224f emales). The 
physical features, &c., of the parganah will be described in the tahsil article. 
(See DsooioN.) 

BhagStpor-— Village of parganah and tahsil Sagri ; lies 10 miles from the 
civil station and 9 miles from the tahsil capital. Latitude 26°-12^-30'; 
longitude 83°-16'-10^. Population (1881 ) 1,163 (578 females), comprising 
1,011 Hindus and 152 Musidmdus. It is also known as Chhoti Bi^aioh, said 
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Saiyid S&I&r Mas’tid Gh&zi is said to have rested here. An annual festival in 
his honor, held in Jeth (May-June), is largely attended by all classes. 

Biliriaga!\j. — Village of parganah and tahsli 8agn ; lies 14 miles north of 
Azamgarh, with which it is connected by an unmetalled road, and about 8 
miles west of the tahsfl town ^Jianpun. Latitude 26°-12'-37" ; longitude 83®- 
16'-23*13^. Population (1881) 2,016 1,025 females), comprising 958 Hindus 
and 1,058 Musalmdns. IMarketsare held twice a week. Sugar and cotton 
^oth are the local industries. 

Ohandpatti. — Village in parganah and tahail Sagri ; lies 20 miles from 
Azamgarh and 9 miles from Jianpur, the tahsil capital. Latitude ; 

longitude The Chhoti S;irja encircles it on the south, east and 

north. Population (1881) 2,120 (1,072 females); 1,244 Hindus and 882 
Musalmans. Markets are hell twice a week. 

Chiriakot — Parganah of the Muhammadabad tahsil ; is bounded on the 
north by parganah Muhammadabad, from which it is separated by the Bhain- 
sahi nadi; on the east by Ghdzipiir; on the south by parganah B^l^dbans, 
from which it is separated by the Mangai river ; and on the west by parganah 
Karydt Mittu. The total area in 1881 was 74*1 square miles, of which 42*3 
were cultivated, 13*6 cultiv%able, and 18*2 barren. The area paying Govern- 
ment revenue or quit-rent was 72*1 square miles (41*0 cultivated, 13*4 cultivable, 
17*7 barren'. The amount of payment to Government, whether land-revenue 
or quit-rent (including, where such exists, water -ad vantage, but not water- 
rates), was Rs. 59,994 ; or, with local rates and cesses, Rs. 71,132. The amount 
of rent, ioduding local cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs. 1,24,362. Popula- 
tion (1881) 50,557 (24,699 females). The physical features, &c., of the parganah 
will be described in the tahsil article. (See Muhammadabad.) 

Ohiriakot. — Capital of the parganah of the same name, on the Azamg.arh- 
Ohdzipur road, 16 miles from the civil .station and 10 from Muhammadabad. 
Latitude 25®-52'-40"; longitude 83°-22'-40". Population (1881) 3,414(1,690 
females): 1,986 Hindus and 1,428 MusalirAns. There are twm.or three traditions 
accounting for the name of the place. One connects it with the Cheriis ; another 
with a Hindu chief whose name was Cbiria. The place is probably one of some 
antiquity* At one time it seems to have received the name of MuhArafcpur, but 
this has long since dropped out of use. The Abbasi Shekhs are the chief inba- 
bitants and belong to an old and well-knowm family. Kazi Mubarak Abbasi 
of Ohiridkot, who is said to have been the son of Makhdum Shekh Ismail, the 
reputed founder of the family, is mentioned in the Maktdbdt of Saiyad Ashraf 
^ahdngir ; and fifteen generations are counted back to Shekh Ismail; who is 
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said to bare tnken the place from the Hindus in the time of the Shark! kings. 
Under the Moghals Ohirikkot was the headquarters of the parganah officers 
and a kazi. On the outskirts of the town is the large mausoleum of Bitim 
Khan, who seems to have been a Shekh of Chiri&kot, and to have held offioe 
and acquired wealth at the imperial court during the earlier part of last cen-* 
tury. But he has left no immediate descendants, and none of the people of 
the place can give a complete account of him. The town contains a first-class 
police-station, a sub-post-office, and an encamping-ground. The watoh and 
ward of the town is provided for by taxation under Act XX. of 1856. 

Boring 1881-82 tbe hou&e-tax thereby imposed, together with a balnncc of Rs 516-1*2 from 
the preceding year, gare a total income of Rs. 995-1-6. Tbe expenditure, which was on police 
(Be. 288), public works (Rs. 167*1-0), and conservancy (Ha. 72)» amounted to Ks. 527-1*0. The 
returns showed 590 houses, of which 248 were assessed with the tax, the incideiice being 
Bs.l -15*0 per house assessed and Be 0-2-3 per head of population. 


Deogaon.*— Sojttthern tahsil of the district, comprising the three parganahs, 
Boundaries, area, Deogaon, Bela Daulatabad, and Belliabans: is bounded on 
the north by parganah Nizdmabad ; on the east by KaryAt 
Mittu and Cliiriakot of tahsii Muhammadabad ; on the south by parganabs 
Shadiabad, Bahariabad, Sayyidpur-Bbitari, and Kbanpur of tbe Gbazipur 
district, and parganabs ChandwAk, Pisara, and Sareinu of Jaunpur distiict; and 
on the west by parganah MAhul. The total area in 1881 was o88 7 square 
miles, of which 220’1 were cultivated, 42'9 cultivable, and 125-7 barren. Tbe 
area paying Government revenue or quit-rent was 388-3 square miles (2197 
cultivated, 42*9 cultivable, 125-7 barren). The amount of payment to Govern- 
ment, whether land-revenue or quit-rent (including, where such exists, water- 
advantage, but not water-rates), was Rs. 2,84,017 ; or, with local rates and 
cesses, Ks. 3,35,277. The amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by cul- 
tivators was Rs. 5,83,953. 

' According to the census of 1881, the tahsil contained 696 inhabited vil- 
lages: of which 336 had less than 200 inhabitants; 206 
between 200 and 500 ; 107 between 500 and 1,000; 43 
between 1,(X)0 and 2,000 ; three between 2,000 and 3,000 ; and one (Mehnagar) 
had between 3,000 and 5,000. Tbe total population was 239,425 (116,632 
females), giving a density of 61^ to the square mile. Classified according to 
religion, there were 223,048 Hindus (108,286 females) and 16,377 Musal- 
m&ns (8,346 females). 

Tbe tahsil is of very irregular shape. The area included in it belongs 
Physical fea* Southern main section of the district and partakes 

of tho character of the bdngar^ or nplying part of the 


population. 


tarss. 
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Gragetie plain. The chief drainage lines flow from north-west to sonth-east 
The country is a series (tf narrow parallel strips divided from each other by linen 
of swamps which have their outlets in ndlasy or deep-cut channels : the latter 
are known as the Mangai^ Loni, Besu, Dona, Udanti, and Gdngi. These con- 
tain a running stream only in the rainy season. The swamps during that season 
spread over considerable areas, and so much of the land as comes within their 
influence without being entirely submerged is sown with rice. Here and there 
are considerable tracts of dsar and kankar lands. The hamlets have been 
built on those fertile places that are least liable to inundation, and the typical 
Deogion village consists of a hamlet with a low-caste quarter attached, sur- 
rounded by a tract of raised land, called in a general way the per or tabi land, 
and beyond this is the low-lying rice land, called its pdlo^ kidri^ or dhando 
land. The division of the land into rice and rabi land is connected, not with 
the natural character of the earth, bat with the position of the land and crops 
that can be reared upon it. Classified according to their natural character the 
soils are matiydr, kabaa, and btjar. The two former have been described 
in Part I. (supraj p. 13). The last is a stiff clay soil, lying low, contain- 
ing small kankar gravel, and often affected with daar; karail or black clay and 
halmndar are also found. 

The Azamgarli-Jaunpur and Azamgarh-Benares roads are the only 
Co 'cat*o 8 tahsil. A third-class road runs 

the whole length of the southern boundary from near the 
point where the Jannpur road enters the district to the boundary of parganah 
Beihabans and thence to Chiri&kot. Near the boundary of parganah Belh&- 
b&ns with parganah Muhammadabad a branch road runs south-west towards 
Bahariabad. The fonrth-class road from Mebnagar to Sh&hgarh is the only 
other road at present in the tahsil. The greater portion of the tahsil is, there- 
fore, unprovided with means of communication. 

The area under spring-crops was found by Mr. Beid to be 31,878 acres, 
„ , and under rice 26,640. Under groves were 998 acres. 

ProQuotet 

The tahsil contains no towns and cannot be said to hare 


any trade. 

The majority of the proprietors are poor, the average share per actual 
sharer being in Deog&on parganah 6 acres 1 rood 31 poles, 
and 8-97 acres in Belhhb&ns. In 8 out of 9 of the tappas 
«f Deog&tm the villages are held by proprietary communities, except one talnka 
of 13 villages, assessed at Bs. 2,300, in which there are only 7 sharers, and 13 
Mspuntte. villsgss, of which the proprietors do not nnmber more than three 

20a 
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penomi and are mostlj non-resident The tappas are mainly beld as foUowa: 
Baida and Sh&bpor by Bhdfnh&rs ; Shab-8alempar ty Biseu Rfijpnts ; KhnrsOB 
by Hardwds BAjpats ; Saifabad by Gantamia BAjpnts ; and Chauri and Kdba 
By Bais B&jpnts, of wbom the Bais of Kdba are reputed of very high oaste^ 
Tappa Haveli is hdd by Muhammadans, K&yaths, ZamindArAs, and small 
put communities of various dans. The proprietary population is desorib^ 
as temperate in habits and prone to settie their affairs among themselves* 
Parganah BelhAbAns is nearly altogether held by BAjpnts; taraf Utraha, by 
Bais of good caste, who are known as the descendants of DeonAth BAi ; taraf 
JDakhinha, by other Bais of inferior caste, who are known as the descendants 
of Memkh RAi. In the former of these iarafs minnte and disjointed distribation 
off the land has produced great complexity in the tenures. One result of this 
has been' to render it impossible for outsiders to get a footing in the villages. 
In tappas Bela and Daulatabad, BAjpnts hold a considerable area, and so do the 
BhdinhArs in Bela. 

In parganah Deogaon 64*66 of the area was cultivated by proprietors at 
Tenants commencement of the last settlement. The average 

holding of the cultivators was 2 acres 1 rood 32 poles. 
In BelhAbAns parganah the average size of the holdings of resident tenants was 
2| acres. 

The fifth settlement of the Deogaon pargantdi was made by Mr. Thomason 
Fiseal histoiz in i^ 1836, and, excluding the permanently-settled villages, 
the revenoe demand was Bs. 1,02,245. Mr. Reid remarks 
that Mr. Thomason’s name is held in grateful remembrauce by the people of the 
parganah, and that as regards government his settlement had worked welL 
Auction sales were -exceedingly few; and mortgages and private sales, though 
frequent, were effected at good prices. The demand of the current settlement 
was fixed at Rs. 1,09,250, being Rs. 7,025, or 7 per cent, only, in excess of tba 
previous demand. The reasons for the comparatively light assessment have 
been noticed in -the district fiscal history. 

Bela Daulatabad was constituted a separate parganah after the com- 
in Bel* DiaUt- pietion of the current settlement, and as it was settled .ss 
part of BizAmabad, its fiscal history will be found in the 
notice of that parganah. (See Azahgabh TAHsfL.) 

The first settlement of parganah BelhAbAns in 1210 fasli (1802-8 A.B.) 
a 1 ® demand of Rs. 42,346. Three years later (1218 

” *' fasli) it had Men to Bs. 34,862, and it was not gre^y 

enhanced until the setUement by Mr. Montgomeiy made in 1242 fiuli (18d4- 
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85 A.D.)/wlieQ it became Rs. 39,937. This last assessment was made on the 
parganah as a whole, not village by village ; and after it had been declared and 
aooepted| the village jamas were fixed by multiplying the recorded cultivated 
area of each village by the average revenue-rate of the parganab. No infer'? 
mation is given as to the estimated assets of the parganah and the proportion 
taken for Government; nor is anything said about rent-rates, actual or average. 
The revenue demand thus fixed was collected without permanent balance. For 
the current settlement a much more elaborate process was adopted. The soils 
were classified; the fair average rent of each kind and class of soil was ascer* 
tained; and the rent-rates thus obtained were applied to the assessable area^ 
and half the assumed rental, after certain deductions, was taken as the mea^ 
sure of the Government demand. Thus assessed it became Rs. 45,087, or 13 
per cent more than the previous demand. 

Deogaon* — Southernmost parganah of the district : is bounded on the 
north by parganah Bela Danlatabad; on the north-east for about a mile by 
parganah Belhabdns; on the east by Ghazipnr; on the south by Ghazipur and 
Jaunpur; and on the west by parganah Mabul. The total area in 1881 was 
199-6 square miles, of which 113’9 were cultivated, 19*8 cultivable, and 65*9 
barren. The area paying Government revenue or quit-rent was 199*2 square 
miles (113*5 cultivated, 19*8 cultivable, 65*9 barren). The amount of pay- 
ment, whether land-revenue or quit-rent (including, where such exists, water- 
advantage, but not water-rates), was Rs. 1,25,688; or, with local rates and 
cesses, Rs. 1,48,868. The amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by cul- 
tivators was Rs. 2,65,120. Population (1881) 115,322 (56,063 females).' The 
physical features, &c., have been described in the tahsil article above. 

Deogaon. ^-Capital of the parganah and tahsil jnst mentioned; lies 28 
miles from Azamgarh on the metalled road to Benares, and nine miles from the 
left bank of the G&mti. Latitude 25'’-45^-50'^ ; longitude 83'’-l Popnlatiou 
(1881) 3,078 (1,536 females) : 2,128 Hindus and 950 Musalmfins. The plaoe 
is an old one^ though there are no remains about it to attest the fact. The 
legend respecting its name is that when Saiyid Muhammad Baghdad! took 
possession of it after driving out a demon, be so far had mercy upon the latter 
tliat the name of the place was allowed to bear testimony to the demon’s prior 
oScnpation of it. As far as is known, no historical interest attaches to the 
place. Under the native governments a kdzi and other parganah ofiScers were 
stationed in it. Among the chief inhabitants of the place are the Husaiui 
Baiyids and Hanafi Shekhs. The former are the descendants of Muhammad 
jDsghdidi, and have without doubt been long settled in it. Members of the 
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Cunily Bometimes iheld ibe office of kfizi. The whole house is now dfa») haibig 
whandoned the tenets of the 8nnni sect in the time of the Naw&b Xsaf-nd-danla^ 
The Shekhs are also Shias, but hare not apparently been so long resident hero 
as the Saiyids. Markets are held twice a week, but are eclipsed by those held 
at lilganj, about four miles to the north of Deogaon. Deogaon contains a 
first’dasB police station, a STxb-post-uffice, and an encamping-groand. 

Oharw^uri. — ^Village of parganah Chirilikot and tahsil Mnbammadabadl 
les 12 nules from the tahsil capital and 11 miles from the civil station. Lati- 
tude 25‘’-55'-85^ ; longitude 83'’-l7'.10". Population (1881) 2,154 (1,037 
females): 2,118 Hindus and 36 Musalmans. A swamp bounds it on the north, 
east, and soutL The proprietors are a large body of Gautam R^pdits, number- 
ing about 250, and are partly resident in the village. 

Didargai^j.— Village of parganah and tahsil M4hiil ; lies 1 6 miles south 
of tahsil capital (Ahraula) on an unmetallcd road, and 28 miles vrest'soutb- 
west of the cavil station. Latitude 26“-0'-l0"; longitude 82‘’-48'-50''. Popu- 
lation (1881) 712 (318 females) : 666 Hindus and 46 Musalm4ns. It contains 
a first-class police-station and a sub-post-office. 

Dohri or Dohrighat. — Town of parganah Ghosiand tahsil Sagri; is situat- 
ed on the right bank of the Gogra, on tiie Ghd/.ipur-Qorakhpur road, 26| miles 
from Azamgarh. Latitude 26'’-16'-30"; longitude 83'’-34'-20'^. Population 
(1881)3,634(1,789 females): 3,141 Hindus and 493 Musalmans, mostly traders 
and boatmen. The present town is said to have been settled by Jahkn Khkn, a 
rkja of Azamgarh, and is probably not more than a bnudred and twenty years 
old. He is said to have thrown an embankment round the place, and another out* 
tide it was added in the time of Nawdb Xsaf-iid-daula. Trade in grain, sugar, 
timber, and other commodities was carried on; and from its position at a nar- 
row crossing of the Gogra, HohrfghBt was a convenient station for the collec- 
tion of transit duties, which coutinued to bo collected there until the cession. 
Wazir Alt Khkn is said to bare sought a temporary refuge here in the house 
of a wearer oamed Bandhn in 1799, when Hying from Benares towards 
Gorakhpur, after the massacre at Benares. His successor, Sa’kdat All Kliiln, iS 
said to ^re inflicted a heavy fine on Candhu. A large mosque exists which 
bears some testimony to the former prosperity of the place. 

The trade in timber is said to have much fallen off; but the grain market 
is one of fee largest and most important in the district, and there is a good 
deal of business done in salt, tobacco, gunny bags, molasses, and other articles. 
The grain market is chiefly supplied from the trans-Gtogra districts of tbOsh 
provinces and Ondh. The produce which passes ferongb exelutire of what 
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is distributed in bnllook^ pony, and head loads throngbout the neighbouring 
country, is carried on the one side to and beyond Azaingarh, and on the other 
towards Kopaga^*, Mau, and Qhazipur. Between Nainfjor in parganah Sagri 
on the west, and BiltharA in parganah Sikandarpur on the east, an interval of 
about forty miles, Dohri is the only riverside market on ibis side of the Qogra. 
From Dohri there are special facilities in metalled roads for the transport of 
produce; and more carriage is to be procured there than at any other single 
place in the district, except perhaps Azamgarh. Messrs. Burn and Co, have 
established an agency here as a carrying company. At no very distant time 
it may be expected that the Gogra will be here bridged for the projected 
railway between Gorakhpur and Azamgarh. 

The town contains a second-class police-station, a sub- post -oflSce, and an 
encamping-ground. A fair is held in Kariik. The watch and ward of the 
town is provided for by taxation under Act XX. of 185(1. 

Daring 1881-82 the hou.<;e-taz thereby imposed, togetiicr with a balance of Bs. 84-6-9 
from the preceding year, gate a total income of Rs. 514-1-9. The expenditure, which was on 
police (Rs, 191-8-0), public works (Bs. 40), and conservancy (Rs. 108), amounted to Rs. 339-8-0. 
The returns showed 648 houses, of which 89 were assessed with the tax, the incidence being 
Rs. 4-13-3 per house assessed and Re. 0-MO per head of population. 

Dubari. — Town in parganah Nathdpur and lahsil Sagri ; lies four miles 
south of the Gogra, 26 miles east of the tahsU head-quarters, and 36 miles north- 
east of the civil station. Latitude 26®-ll'-30"; longitude 83®-46'-25^ The 
population in 1865 was 4,854, and in 1872, 5,103. By the census of 1881 the 
area was 127 acres, with a total population of 7,502 (3,769 females), giving 
a density of 59 to the acre. The Hindus numbered 6,984 (3,504 females) and 
the Musalm&ns 518 '255 females). The number of inhabited houses was 1,244. 
Though the population includes people of several occupations, it is mostly 
agricultural. Markets are held twice a week. The village originally belonged 
to the Chandel Rajputs, who now hold one-sixth. The remainder was confis- 
cated for their misconduct in the disturbances of 1857-58, and conferred on 
Mr* Venables, whose heirs, now resident in England, still retain it. 

Fatehpur. — Village of parganah and tahsil Mnhammadabad ; lies on the 
nnmetalled road from Man to Chiriakot, 12 miles south of the tahsil town and 
18 from the civil station. Latitude 2C®-3^-15''; longitude Popu- 

lation (1881) 2,063 (995 females) : 1,949 Hindus and 114 Musalmans, chiefly 
agrioulturists. It is the main village of a large estate held by Singhel Rfijpfits, 
most of whom are resident in this village. 

Ottmbhirpur,— Village of parganah HizAmabad in the head-qnarters 
tahsil ; lies 14 miles south-west of Azamgarh on the metalled road to Jaunpnr. 
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LaitMe longitude 83«-13'-35^ Popaletion (1881' 1^19 (648 

fennles) : 1,194 Hindus and 165 MnsalmAns. There are a first'claas polioe 
ataiioD and a sob-post-oiBoe in the village. 

CHlOsl— Farg&nah of tahsil Sagri : is bounded on the north by the Gogra, 
whiidi separ&tes it from Gorakhpur; on the east by parganah Natbdpnr and 
parganah Bikandarpur of the Ballia district; on the south by parganah Muham* 
madabad ; and on the west by parganah Sagri. The total area in 1881 was 
165*8 ^nare miles, of which 10:1*4 were cultivated, 27'9 cultivable, and 34*5 
barren. The area paying Government revenue or quit-rent was 165*7 square 
miles (103*3 cultivated, 27*9 cultivable, 34 5 barren). The amount of pay- 
ment to Government, whether land- revenue or quit-rent t including, where such 
eziks, water-advantage, but not water-rates\ was Rs. 1,36,254 ; or, with local 
rates and cesses, Bs. 1,60,914. The amount of rent, including local cesses, 
paid by cultivators was Rs. 2,82,794. Population (1881) 125,885 (62,092 
females). The physical features, &c., of the parganah will be described in the 
tabsil article. (See SAGsr.) 

Ohofli. — Capital of the parganah of the same name in tahsil Sagri ; on the 
Ghdzipor-Qorakhpnr road, 24 miles east of Azamgarh and 13 miles from the 
iahsii bead-quarters # Jianpur). Latitude 26‘’-6'-5"' ; longitude 83®-34'-35'''. 
The population in 1872 was about 4,050, and in 1881, 5,029 (2,550 females), 
comprising 3,161 Hindds and 1,868 Musalmdns. The bouses in the latter 
year were 761. The population b mainly agricultural. Markets are held 
twice a week. There are about sixty looms in Ghosi itself, and a good deal 
of weaving is carried on in villages in its immediate neighbourhood. It 
a first-class police-station and a sub-post-ofiice. It is a straggling 
place, and three difierent sets of Muhammadan proprietors bold the villages 
over which it is distributed. They are the Bais, Usmdni Shekhs, and Maliks 
in the district notice. Ghosi is doubtless an old place, and was 
probably onoe mnch larger than it is now. The weavers and thread-spinners 
of Man, who have been settled there at least three hnndred years, are said to 
have migrated to it from Ghosi. None of the architectural remaius are of any 
importance or great age, but the well-preserved ruins of a large mud fort give 
interest to the place. No certain tradition has come down regarding the fort, 
and none of those now living in or near Ghosi connect themselves with its 
constructors. A hM and parganah ofiScers had their head-quarters in the town 
under natiye mle^ and tiU wit^ the last twelve or fonrteai years there was a 
Government tahsil establislmient here. • • 
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QOBtlia.— Village of parganah Gboai and tahail Sagrf ; lies at the dis- 
tance of 2 miles from the Gogra on the Ghazipor-Gorakhpur ready 96 miles 
north-east of the civil station, and 12 miles from the tabsfl head-quarters 
(Jianpur)- Latitude 26°-1 4^-0* ; longitude 83”-34'-30^. Population (1881) 
4,034 (1,989 females) : 3,765 Hindus and 269 Mnsalm&ns. The proprietors 
are the Knrbani&n Bhdinh4rs of Sdrajpur, and the sharers exceed 300 in 
number. 

CtoPalpnr. — estemmost parganah of tahsil Sagri : is bounded on the 
north by the river Gogra, which separates it from Gorakhpur ; on the south- 
east by parganah Sagri ; and on the west by parganah Kauria and parganah 
Chindipur Birhar of .the Fyzabad district The total area in 1881 was 64'9 
square miles, of which 37*1 were cultivated, 13*5 cultivable, and 14‘3 barren. 
The area paying Government revenue or quit-rent was 64’8 square miles (37'0 
cultivated, 13*5 cultivable, 14*3 barren). The amount of payment to Govern- 
ment, whether land-revenue or quit-rent (including, where snch exists, water- 
advantage, but not water-rates), was Bs. 43,221 ; or, with local rates and cesses, 
Bs. 51,079. The amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by cnltivators, 
was Bs. 92,854. Population (1881) 49,844 (24,652 females). The physical 
features, &c., of the parganah will be described in the tahsil article. (See SaobB.) 

Itaura Chaubepur. — Village of parganah and tahsil Mubammadabad ; 
lies d miles north of the tahsil head-quarters, and 16 miles east of the district 
capital. Latitude 26®-5'-40*' ; longitude 83°-28'-55". Population (1881) 
2,022 (959 females) : 1,648 Hindus and 374 Musalmdns. Its present owners 
are partly Udmatia Bdjputs and partly (by purchase) the Mals of Azamgarh. 
The village owes its name to the Chaube Brahmans who were its original pro- 
prietors, but now reside here as tenants. 

Jagdfspnr. — Village of parganah Nizamabad in the head-qnarters tahsil; 
Ues on . the Bani-ki-sarfii to Powai road, 20 miles west of the district capital. 
Latitude 26"-4'-25'' ; longitude 82'’-56'-20'. Population (1881) 2,806 
(1,390 females) : 2,029 Hindus and 777 Mnsalm&ns. The village is divided 
into six hamlets, Chhitai, Harjii, Bhogd, Ded, F4nde, and Chhitan. These owe 
their origin to the sub-division of the village area among the different com- 
munities who hold it, the chief of whom are Ahirs. The residents are mostly 
agricultural, but include many Jnldhds ; the number of looms worked by the 
latter in 1877 was 91. 

Jaha&agaqj.—Main hamlet of village Barahtir Jagdispur in parganah 
Chiridkot and tahsil Mubammadabad, and enumerated with it at the census. 
It is separately noticed as there is a second-class police-station named after ih 
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Jamilpnr . — Tillage of-parganah Gop&lpar and tahsfl Sagrf ; lies on the 
C^oti Sarju, 14 miles north of Azamgarh and 12 miles north-west of tile 
tahsil head-qoarters (Jianpur; by an noii^etalled road. Latitude 26’’-13''-25* ; 
longitude 83'’-12'-35'. Population (1881) 2,180 (1,068 females): 1,65A 
Bindns and 527 Mnsalmfins. 

Jiaapnr. — Small town and head-quarters of parganah and tahsil Sagrl; 
lies 12 miles north-east of Azamgarh. Latitude 26‘'-9'-30^ ; longitude. 
88‘’.22'-50'. Population (1881) 2,173, of whom 1 ,375 were Hindus and 798 
Mnsalmtos. A number of the latter are fowlers, who hare in recent years been 
earning a considerable livelihood from supplying the feathers of water-fowl 
to firms in Calcutta. It has a first-class police-station, a sub-post-office, and a 
tahsili school 

Jttlahapnr. — ^Tillage of parganah and tahsil Sagrf ; lies 6 miles from 
Azamgarh and 11 from the tahsil capital. The Silani, a rivulet, passes rmder 
it. Latitude 26°-7' 45'' ; longitude 83°-10'-45''. Population (1881) 2,845, 
comprising 2,276 Hindus and 569 Mnsalmans. 

Earyat Mittn. — Parganah of the Muhammadabad tahsfl : is bounded on 
the north by parganah Muhammadabad, from which it is separated by the 
Bhainsahi nadi ; on the east by parganah Cbiriakot ; on the south by parganah 
Belb4b&n8, from which it is separated by the Mangai river ; and on tbe west 
by parganahs Bela Daulatabad and Hizamabad. Tbe total area in 1881 was 
23*0 square miles, of which 12'3 were cultivated, 2*2 cultivable, and 8 5 barren; 
the entire area paying Government revenue or quit-rent. The amount of pay- 
ment to Government, whether land-revenue or quit-rent (including where such 
exists, water-advantage, but not water-rates), was Bs. 17,389 ; or, with local 
rates and cesses, Rs. 20,462. The amount of rent, including local cesses, paid 
by cultivators was Rs. 34,362. Population (1881) 13,075 (6,365 females). 
The physical features, &c., of tbe parganah will be described in the tahsil 
article. (See Muhshmadabad.) 

Kanzi^ — Parganah of the Mdhul tahsil : is bounded on the north by 
Fyzabad ; on the east by parganahs Gop&lpnr and Niztimabad ; on tbe south by 
pargan ah Niz&mabad and the river Tons, and on the north-west by parganitii 
Atrawlia- Ibe total area in 1881 was 60‘2 square miles, of which 37*0 were 
cultivated, 9*6 cultivable, and 13‘6 barren. The area paying Government 
revenue or quit-rent was 60*1 square miles (36*9 cultivated, 9 ‘6 cultivable, 13*6 
barren). The amount of payment to Government, whether land-revenue or 
quit-rent (including, where such exists, water-advantage, but not water-rates), 
ms Bs. 47,518; or, with local rates and cesses, Bs. 56,229. Tbe amonat ol! 
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rent, inclaling local cesses, paid by cultivators ' was Rs. 1,01,827. Popula- 
tion (1881) 48,422 (23,888 females). The physical features, &c., of the par- 
ganah are described in the tahsil article. (See MXhul.) 

Kendrapur. — Village of parganah and tahsil Sagri; lies abont Smiles 
north-west of the civil station on the Azatngarh-Fyzabad road, and 13 miles 
west of Jfanpur. Latitude 26°-8'-45''; longitude 83®-ll'-0''. Population 
(1881) 948 (488 females) : 847 Hindus and 101 Musalmans. It contains a 
second-class police-station and a sub-post-ofBce. 

Eoelsa — Village of parganah Eaurid and tahsil Mahul ; lies 16 miles 
north-west of Azamgarh on the Fyzabad road, and 10 miles from Ahrauld 
(the tahsil head-quarters) by an unmetalled road. Latitude 26°-15'-55"'; longi- 
tude 83°-3' -10". Population (1881) 321. It was the seat of a tahsil establish- 
ment till the mutiny (see district notice ^ History’). There are still some sugar 
refineries, and markets are held here twice a week. Burhdnpur, which is con- 
tiguous to Koels&i contains the police outpost, but the sub- post-office is on the 
lands of Koelsa. 

Eopaganj. — Village in parganah and tahsil Muhammadabad; 14 miles 
east of the tahsil head-quarters and 25 miles in the same direction from Azam- 
garh. Latitude 26°-0'-40^ ; longitude 83°-36'-35". The population in 18.72 
6,633. By the census of 1881 the area was 147 acres, with a total popu- 
lation of 6 ,301 (3j276 females), giving a density of 42 to the acre. The Hindus 
numbered 3,()1G, (1,882 females) and Musalmuus 2,685 (1,394 females). Eopa 
is an old name belonging to a village that was afterwards included in the recent 
settlement under the name of Puriin^ Kopa, The present town owes its exist- 
ence to Iradat Khan, a raja of Azamgarh, who founded it about 1745 A.D., 
and named it Ira latgan j , but the name has since been changed. The founder 
settled in it weavers, most of whom he brought from Mau, and merchants, chiedy 
Agarw4l4s, whom he indneed to emigrate from various places. A strong mud 
fort was thrown up, which became a favourite residence of the rajas, and to 
the ruins of which the present representative of the family still clings. 
The town was partly encircled with a high embankment. Thus fostered it 
flourished into local importance. A Hindu inscription on a stone that is built 
iujover the doorway of a small Hindu temple gives the date 1529 Sambat 
(1472 A.D.) Cotton cloths are still made in Kop^ganj, and there is some 
trade in cloth, sugar, and grains ; but it is not extensive, nor is the place now 
one of any note. Markets are held three times a week. It contains a police 
outpost and a sub-post-office. The watch and ward of the town is provided 
for by taxation under Act XX. of 1856. 

21a 
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During 1881«82 the kouse-taz thereby imposed, together tTitli a balance of Rs 48<^8-5 
from the preceding year, gave a total iacome of Ra. ],077-l-]l. The* expenditure, whidi was 
00 police (Ks, 540), public works (FIs. 54-2-9), and coiiserrancj (R8.*2I6)| amounted to 
Bs. 810-2-9. The returns showed 1,093 houses, of which 887 were asseased with the tax^ 
the incidenee being Rs. 2-10-8 per house assessed and Re. 0-2-7 per head of population, 

Eurthi Jafarpur. — Village of parganah and tahsil Mahammadabad ; lien 
OB the river Tons, 8 and 21 miles east of the tahsil and district capitals respee* 
tively, and about two miles north of the Muhaminadabad-Mau, and one mile south 
of the WaMdpur-Kopaganj, uiimetalled roads. Latitude 26’'-0'-35^ ; longitude 
830.32'.25\ Population (1881) 2,358 (1,156 females): 1,478 Hindus and 880 
Musalmans. It is a prosperous village, owned by a body of Udmatifi fi&jputs, 
and contains many looms and sugar-refineries. Markets are held twice a week. 

Lakhnaor. — Village (permanently settled) of parganah Natliupur and 
tahsil Sagri ; lies 28 and 38 miles east of the tahsil and district capitals respec- 
tively. Latitude 26°-7'-20": longitude 83°-47'-15". Population (1881 ) 3,858, 
of whom 3,686 were Hindus and 172 Musalmans. It is owned by Mai and 
Misr communities. 

Ldlganj. — Village of parganah and tahsil Deogaon ; lies 4 miles north of 
the tahsil head-quarters ou the Azamgarh-Benarcs road, and 22 miles from tlie 
civil station. Latitude 25'-48'40'; longitude 83'-2'-30". Population (1881) 
2,661 (1,332 females): 340 Hindus and 2,321 Musalnmns. The place is probably 
of old standing. It formerly belonged to Jaunpur district, and has been included 
in parganah Deog&oii only since 1836. Ldlgan j, which is now the main hamlet, 
is of comparatively recent date, having been founded somewhat more than a 
hundred years ago by Lai Khan, Biluch, a resident of Jaunpur, w ho w’as related 
to certain Muhammadans who held Kathghar, in which Laiganj was included, 
ixxjdgir^ The families of these persons, including Lai Khan, seem to have long 
lost connection with Kathghar Lulganj, which is now held by the rSja of Jaunpur. 
Markets are held twice a week, and are the best attended iu tho parganah. 

Lauhan.— Village of parganah and tahsil Deogaon on the Udanti nala; 
lies 5 miles east of the tahsil town and 24 miles south of the civil station. 
Latitude 25®-45'-40^; longitude 83''-6'-45'^. Population (1881) 2,429 (1,204 
females) : 2,310 Hindus and 119 Musalmans. 

HadhlllnUI*— Hamlet of -’village Bultanpur in parganah Nathfipur and 
tahsil Sagri ; has a first-class police-station. 

Town of parganah Gopfilpur and tahsil Sagri; lies 13 
miles from Azamgarh by an unmetalled road from Captainganj, and 15 miles from 
the tahsil capital (Jianpur) by an unmetalled road. Latitude 26‘’-15^-35^ ; 
longitude 83'-9°-45^ Populatkn (1881) 2,882 (1,466 females) ; Ifiil 
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HindujS and 925 Musalmans. It is situated on the Ghhoti Sarju, Close te it is a 
famous old Hindu shrine of Bhairo; and Bishnpur, within the bounds of v^hich 
the town stands^ has probably long been an inhabited village* But the name^ 
Mah4r4jganj, is of comparatively recent origin, having, it is said, been given to 
the place by one of the rajas of Azamgarh. The town seems not at any time 
to have had a large manufacturing population, but to have been rather a town 
of merchants and brokers. In the middle of the last century its trade was very 
flourishing, and one of its merchants, b}' name Chetu, was renowned for his 
wealth throughout all the neighbouring parganahs. At the time of the cession 
the trade of MahdrAjganj must still have been considerable. But since the 
manufacture of, and trade in, native cotton cloths have declined in this part of 
the country, and new communications have been opened out, the trade of 
Maharajganj has fallen off. Markets, wholesale and retail, are held twice a week, 
and are considered among the best in the district. It contains a second-class 
police-station, a sub-post-ofBce, and an encainping-ground. A fair at Bhairo- 
k^-asthan is held on the tenth of the light half of Jeth (May-June), when seve- 
ral thousand persons assemble. The shrine is also known as Deotari, and it is 
allege<l by its attendant Brahmans to have been a gate of Ajiidhia, from which 
it is now forty ko8 distant. The watch and ward of the town is provided for 
by la-cation under Act XX. of 185C. 

During 1881-82 the house- lax thereby imposed, together with a balance of Rs. 650-7-7 
from the preceding year, gave a total income of Rs. 1,136-15-7. The expenditure, which was on 
police (Us.288), public work*! (Rs, 500), and conservancy (Rs 125-14-3), amounted to Rb» 913-14-3* 
The returns showed 606 houses, of which 215 were assessed with the tax, the incidence being 
Rb. 2-11-7 per house assessed and Rc. 0-3-3 per head of population. 

Mahul. — Western tabsil of the district, consisting of parganahs M&hul, 

^ , Kauria, and Atraulia, Bather more than half the western 

Boundaries^ area, » it. . i 

boundary marches with Jaunpur, and the remainder 

w’ith Fyzabad. The latter district laps round tho north of parganah Mahul and 
juts, wedge-shaped, into the tahsil, of which it also forms the north-easteru 
boundary. On the south-east and east arc, from north to south, tho parganahs 
Gopiilpiir, Nizfcmabad, Bela Duulatabad, and Deogiion. Tho total area in 
1881 was 435'6 square miles, of which 244*2 were cultivated, 81*2 cultivable, 
and 110*1 barren. The area paying Government revenue or quit-rent w’as 
434*6 square miles (243*3 cultivated, 81*2 cultivable, 110*1 barren). The 
amount of payment to Government, whether land-revenue or quit-rent (includ- 
ing, where such exists, water-advantage, but not water-rates), was Rs. 3,62,677 ; 
or, with local rates and cesses, Rs* 4,28,246. The amount of rent, includiag 
local cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs. 7,42,534* 
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Physical featured. 


According to tbe census of 1881, the tahsil contained 941 inha.bited 
villages :^of which 411 had less th^n 200 inhabitants ; 851 
Population. between 20b‘and 500 ; 144 between 5O0 and 1,000 ; 33 be- 

tween 1,000 and 2,000; 2 between 2,000 and 3,000; and one (AtrauliA) between 
3,000 and 5,000. The total population was 312,1 46 (152,723 females), giving a 
density of 716 to the square^ mile. Classified according to religion, there were 
274,851 Hindus (133,889 females) and 37,295 Musalm&ns (18,834 females). 

If any shape can be assigned to the tahsil, it is that of two triangles between 
tbe same parallels, parganah M^hulJ forming one of 
the triangles and parganahs Kauria and Atraulia tbe other. 
The tract which the two latter parganahs form is known as the Palwari, the 
zamfnddrs being mostly Palw4r Rajputs. Parganah Mahul may be divided into 
two circles as regards the character of the soil, one north and the other south of 
the Kunwar. North of this river the soil is chiefly a light loam with a varying 
admixture of sand; south of it is found for the most part a clay soil, and even 
where loam crops up, it is of a much stiflPer character than in thenorth. The line 
of demarcation is not, however, precisely defined by the river. To the south, 
in the east of the parganah, loam prevails for a mile or two; and to the north, in 
the west of the parganah, clay prevails for a mile or two. In the centre the 
line of change of soils corresponds with the bed of the stream. Besides the 
change in soils, there is a change in rents in moving across the Kunw^ar, the 
rahi lands in the south being superior to those in the north. Parganahs Kauria 
and Atraulid may be treated as one circle. Kauria is tbe south-east and Atraulia 
the north-west part of the Palwari tract. The country, except in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the Tons and Sarju, abounds in long narrow winding jhils^ 
which generally end in nalas. The greater part of the soil is loam. There are 
tracts of clay soil, but they are not very extensive or numerous. Water is near 
the surface. The sub-soil is generally sandy, and the wells are not very deep. 

Parganah Mdhul is intersected, in order from south to north, by the 
Gangi, the Besu, the Mangai, the Kunwar, the Ungri, the 
Majhui, and the Tons. Of these, the Kunwar, Majhui and 
Tons may be dignified with the name of river, as they are within deep and well- 
defined channels, but the Tons alone is navigable, and that only in the rainy 
season as far as the local mart of Mithupur. The remaining four are merely 
chains of swamps, in which the water is kept at an artificial level by embank- 
ments, constructed sometimes every mile or two, sometimes every few hundred 
yards. The general flow of all the streams is east-south-east, except the Ungrf, 
which flows north-east and falls into the Majhui. There are two or three other 
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long narrow swamps*, but the natives have nj special name for them, although 
they are as valuable for irrigation as the marshes with a higher local renown. 
The Tons also forms.part of the south boundary.of the Talwari tract. The only 
other river of this tract is the Sarju, which flows across the north of Atrauli&, 
and after crossing it, forms the boundary between parganabs Kauria and Chan- 
dipur Birhar of the Fyzabad district. In the north-east corner of parganah 
Kauria it joins a branch of the Gogra, which is knoiim as the Oadhaia nala. 
Within two or three miles of the Tons the drainage of the country is into it. 
The drainage of the south-east part of Kauria is through a long line of jhils 
that ends in the Silani, but the greater part of the drainage of the Palw&rf 
tract is towards the Sarju. On this river dams are thrown up at intervals, and 
water remains behind these almost to the end of the hot season. 

The Oudh and Rohilkhand railway touches parganah Mahul where it 

Communications crosses the Kunwar, and very nearly approaches it 
at Shahganj railway station. The proposed exten- 
sion from Jaunpur would find its nearest line of approach, if taken from Bilwaf 
railway station, across the north of parganah Mahul. There is no first-class 
road in the tabsil, but it has two second-class roads — the Azamgarh-Fyzabad 
and Powai-Raui-ki-sardi — and a third is under construction from Phulpur to 
Ph/ibgaiij, There are also numerous third and fourth class roads. 

The characteristic products of parganah Mahul are rice and sugar, but 
Products: parganah ^^st of the fommoii crops of the North-Western Provinces 
(except cotton and hajra) are grown. The little cotton that 
is found is of a woody straggling kind called mantea. After sugar and fice 
come (in the order of importance! barley, peas, arhar^ opium, wheat, for the 
rabi : and indigo, maize, and urd for the hharif. Latri and mothi are but 
sparingly grown, and the same remark applies to wheat. The latter is not 
exported, and the people are too poor to indulge in its use. Arhar pulse forms 
one of the main staples of their food. The most important crop to the culti- 
vator is of coarse sugarcane : “ as the Tipperary cotter looks to his pig, so the 
Mahul asdmi looks to his sugarcane to pay his rent.’’ The principal change in 
the agricultural condition of the parganah since the fifth settlement consists in the 
extension of indigo cultivation. Indigo and sugar are indeed the only important 
articles of export: the former goes to Calcutta, the latter principally to Mirzapur. 
The chief import is cotton, which comes in from Shahganj and is sold in Phfil- 
pnr. There are regular dealers in it who make it over to low-caste villagers on 
trust, the terms exacted being that for every 10 ib. of cotton 5 or 6 tb. of 
thread should be returned. 
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The crops of Kauria and Atraulid parganahs [they are treated together 
Parganahs Kauria Mr. Reid’s Rent-rate Report], with the percentages of 
and Atrauiia. area, were as follow in the year of survey : barley, peas, 

and other spring crops (58-2), rice *25*3), sugarcane (13*7), indigo (1‘6), 
poppy (1-2). 

Mr. Montgomery says that, before the cession, M6hul parganah was 
Landholders : of generally held in farm by the ancestors of the rdja of Mfi.- 
hul, but later enquiries seem to show that their hold upon 
it was very slight. With the exception of 23 villages in the actual possession 
of the family, the r^ja appears never to have realized more than a couple of 
rupees per village as an acknowledgment of his title. Iradat Jahan, the last 
representative of the family who bore the title of raja, was executed for rebel- 
lion after 1857, and his properties confiscated. The principal landholders at the 
present time are the raja of Jaunpur and Bakar Husain, the latter a rich 
talukddr in Oudh. With a few' exceptions, both zamindarsand tenants are said 
to be involved in debt, the alleged cause being extravagance in the style of 
living and love of litigation. 

Most of the resident zamindars of Kauria and Atraulid are Palwfir R&J- 
and of Kauria and A few estates are held by the representatives of auc- 

Airaulia. tion-pur chasers, by Kfiyaths of the kamingo families, and 

by Brahmans and Rajputs of other than the Pal war clan. The PalwArs have 
always had the reputation of being turbulent, and the part they took in 1857-58 
in resisting British authority and attacking Azamgarh has already been men- 
tioned in the district history. They are, as a rule, possessed of small means 
and live from hand to mouth. In most of their estates ancestral right is the 
basis of proprietorship, and there were at the recent settlement but 36 villages 
in the parganahs in w'hich the highaddm tenure existed. The chief represen- 
tatives of auction-purchasers arc the raja of Jaunpur and his cousins, and B&bu 
Durgd Parshdd ; the history of their acquisitions has been given in the district 
notice {supra^ pp. 112-114). The latter by good management has established 
his possession in all his Palwar villages; but in the raja of Jaunpur’s estate 
the old zamindars had, at least up to the recent settlement, retained their posi- 
tion with little change, beyond that of paying money to the raja instead of into 
the Government treasury. 

In Mdhul the proportion of tenants with rights of occupancy to those at 
will was high at the commencement of the recent settlement 
Tenants and others. (,he proportions being 67*1 to 32*9. In Eaari& and At- 

rauli&the proportion was almost exactly the same. More than a thirdi of the 
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tenants of the whole tahsil were of tlie higher castes. In Kaurifi and Atraulii 
a good deal of the land*is held by Brahmans as sankalaps* There are generally 
small patches of land held at privileged rates of rent. The origin of these 
tenures is two-fold ; they were sometimes granted by the Palwars from a sense 
of religious obligation, for the Palwfirs stood and still stand in great awe of 
their Brahmans, who enforce their prerogatives by threatening to injure 
themselves ; but sometimes they were given in order to preserve a boundary 
from encroachment, or to effect an encroachment upon a neighbour. The con- 
dition of the bulk of the low-caste population is described as miserably poor, 
and they are said to be at the mercy of tlie zamiad6rs. 

Mr. Montgomery made the 6fth settlement of parganah Mahul under 
Regulation IX. of 1833, and his is the first settlement of 
which wo have any details beyond the bare revenue demands. 
Leaving out of account the 15 permanently-settled villages, 
the immediate increase of revenue fixed by Mr, Montgomery was at the rate 
of 33 per cent., or from Rs. 1,22,140 to Rs. 1,62,228. At the recent settlement 
a further enhancement of 32 per cent., to Rs. 2,15,661, was made on the basis of 
the assumed rent-rates. The fiscal history of this parganah is remarkable for 
the stubborn resistance shown by the ancient proprietors to the auction-purchasers 
whose names are recorded as owners, As regards the villages acquired by 
Sheolal Dube, now held by his representative, the raja of Jaunpur,” writes Mr. 
Reid, the lapse of three score of years has done but little to reconcile the 
villagers to the subversion of their ancestors.” The case of Belwana is cited 
as an instance where this resistance has been carried to an extremity. 


There seems little doubt that the first assessment made after the cession 
and of Kauria and parganahs Kauria and Atraulia was too high. It will be 
Airaulia. following statement that it was little lower 

than the one made at the recent settlement;— 




Kauria. 

Atraulia. 

First settlement ... 

... 

48,716 

92,898 

Fourth ,, 

... 

33,326 

76.611 

Fifth „ 

... 

... 37,917 

81,471 

Sixth, current settlement... 

.«• 

... 47,648 

95,484 


To understand how heavily the first of these assessments must have 
pressed, regard must be had to the low prices of agricultural produce at the 
time of the cession as compared with the present time, as well as to the exten- 
sion of cultivation that has taken place since that period. The present re- 
venue demand, although showing an advance of 29 per cent, in Eauri& and 17 
per cent, in Atrauli& on its predecessor, was arrived at by a careful consideration 
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of the rental of the parganahs. It represents half that rental, calculated on 
what were found to be fair prevailing rates. These rates varied for each cir- 
cle and quality of soils, and are too numerous to be given here. 

Mahlll. — Westernmost parganah of the district : is bounded on the 
north by the Fyzabad district ; on the north-east for a mile or two by the river 
Tons, which divides it from parganahs Atraulia and KauriA ; on the east by 
parganahs Niz&mabad and Deogaon ; and on the west by the Jaunpur and Fyza- 
bad districts. The breadth of the parganah decreases gradually from north to 
south. The total area according to the latest official statement (1881) was 
259*2 square miles, of which 136*1 were cultivated, 47*4 cultivable, and 75*7 
barren. The area paying Government revenue or quit-rent was 258*5 square 
miles (135*4 cultivated, 47*4 cultivable, 75*7 barren). The amount of payment 
to Government, whether land-revenue or quit-rent (including, where such exists, 
water-advantage, but not water-rates), was Rs. 2,19,645 ;'or, with local rates 
and cesses, Rs. 2,59,224. The amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by 
cultivators was Rs. 4,45,596. Population (1881) 167,698 (82,481 females). 
The physical features, &c., of the parganah have been described in the tahsil 
article. (See Mahul.) 

Village of parganah and tahsil Mabul ; lies 25 miles west of 
Azamgarh by an unftietalled road, and 6 miles south of Ahrauld, the tahsil head- 
quarters. Latitude 26°-8^-0" ; longitude 82°-52'-20''. Population (1881) 
1,919 (993 females) : 1,078 Hindus and 841 Musalmans. It was the 
seat of the former rajas of Mahal (see district notice * History’). Shamshdd 
Jah&n, the founder of the family, is said to have first induced traders and 
others to settle in the place, which gradually attained some little importance. 
It was formerly famous for its gold-smiths. It was the head-quarters of the 
Oudh dmil until British occupation, when it became the tahsil capital, and 
remained so until recently. 

Mangrawan* — Large village in parganah Nizamabad of the sadr tahsfl ; 
lies on the Azamgarh-Benares road, 14 miles from the district capital. Latitude 
25®-55'-0^ ; longitude 83°-5'-15". Population (1881) 2,149 (1,149 females) : 
761 Hindus and 1,388 Musalmfins. The village is owned by a numerous body 
of Raut&ras, resident in it. 

Mau Natbbanjan.— Parganah of the Muhammadabad tahsil; lies in 
the west of parganah Muhammadabad, being enclosed on all sides by it The 
total area in 1881 was 22*6 square miles, of which 13*8 were cultivated, 4*4 
cultivable, and 4*4 barren. The area paying Government revenue or quit-rent 
was 22*5 square miles (13*7 cultivated, 4*4 cultivable, 4*4 barren). The amount 
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of payment to government, whether land-revenue or quit-rent (including, 
where such exists, water-advantage, but not water-rates) was Rs, 18,537 ; or, 
with local rates and cesses, Rs. 21,875. The amount of rent, including local 
cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs. 34,756. Population (1881) 24,943 
(12,224 females;. The physical features, &c., of the parganali will be described 
in the tahsil article. (See Mqhammadabad;. 

Mau Natbhanjan — Capital of the parganali of the same name in tahsil 
Muhammadabad ; is situated on the right bank of the Tons, 14 miles from the 
tahsil capital, and 25 miles from the civil station, by an unmetalled road. 
Latitude 25°-57'-5" ; longitude 83°-35'-40^. Tho Ghazipur-Gorakhpur 
road passes throiigli it. The population was 10,271 in 1865 and 13,765 in 1872. 
By tho census of 1881 the area was 261 acres, with a total population of 
14,945 (7,333 females), giving a density of 57 to the acre. The Hindus num- 
bered 8,019 (3,830 females) ; Mur^alinans, 6,926 (3,503 females). The num- 
ber of inliabited houses was 2,144. The following is a statement of the princi- 
pal occupations : — ^ 

(I) Persons employed by Government or municipality, 45 : CHI) ministers of the 
Hindu religion ; 107 : (XIJ) dmiestic servants, G4 ; (XV) hackney carriage keepers and 
drivers, 64 ; palanquin keepers and bearers, 143 : (XVH) messengers, 121 : (X VI II ) land- 
holders, 134 ; cultivators and tenants, 775 ; agricultiiral labourers, 126 : (XXVII) carpenters, 
54 : (XXIX) weavers, 1,312 ; cluth-inercbants (/jazdz), 63 ; tailors, 76 ; shoe makers and 
Bc’lf "s, 52 ; washermen, 57 : (XXX) Cera and flour dealers, 79 : (XXXIV) general labourers, 
516 ; (XXXV) bcggais, 60. 

Tlio inhabitants of Mau are chii fly weavers. They are not, like most 
other weavers, worshippers of Gliazi Mian and his flag. One of their sooial 
customs is peculiar. A day is fixed every year, and all the marriages in the 
brotherhood are celebrated on that day. The object of the custom is to save 
expense. The Katuas of Mau claim to have been Bais Rajputs, and to have 
come to Mau via Ghosi (where a few families still reside) from Bheri T41 in 
Gorakhpur. The caste is now a distinct one. Its members generally wear the 
June'ii, The Katuas of Mau are connected with tlie Khatuas of Benares, Tanda, 
and Bahadurganj (in Ghfizipur), as well as with those of Kopaganj and Ghosi 
in Azamgarh. They now live chiefly by shop-keeping and petty trading, but 
have not altogether abandoned their hereditary pursuit of weaving. Tho 
thread that is made in Mauls mostly disposed of in Benares, being used in the 
mixed silk and cotton manufactures of that place. Considerable quantities 
of cloth are still made, both for local use and for export, chiefly to Western 
and Central India. There are said to be about 1,200 looms in the town. In 
all except the coarsest cloths, however, English-made thread is used, and the 
* Bomaa numeraU indicate the classes in the census returns. 

22a 
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trade, in Man itself, of the spinners of fine thread has altogether ceased. Silk 
jynd tasar cloths are manufactured to a small extent. ' The town contains a 
first-class police-station with a pound attached to it, a sub-post-office, a branch 
dispensary, a tahsili school, a girls’ school attended both by Hindu and Musal- 
mdn girls, and an encamping-ground. A market for miccellaneous commo- 
dities is held daily. The watch and ward of the town is provided for by taxa- 
tion under Act XX. of 1856. 

Daring 1881*82 the house-tax Iheraby imposed, together withaba'nnce of Rs. 402-6*7 
from the preceding year, gave a total income of Rs. 2,306 a- 1. The expenditure, which was 
on police (Rs. 1,224), public works (R-?. 223-8-8), and conservancy (Rs. 351), amounted to 
Ks/ 1 , 798 - 8 - 8 . The returns showed 2,144 house-*, of whioh 87K were assessed with the tax, the 
incidence being Rs. 2-2-0 per house assessed and Re. 0-2-0 per head of population. 

Mau is a place of greater antiquity than AzningJirh, but when it was ori- 
ginally settled is not clear. One local tradition is that Malik Tohir, whoso 
tomb is still preserved in the town, settled in it ; and having exorcised a demon 
that troubled it, left a memorial of his deed in the name by which the place 
became knowm, Mau Natbhanjan meaning ‘lands of the expeller of the 
demon.* Maliks still reside in M.iu, though none of them seems to be 
able to prove connection with Malik T«'ihir by a trustworthy pedigree. 
The town is mentioned in Akbar’s Institutes^ and tlio parganah officers of the 
imperial government had their head-quarters in the town. During the reign of 
Shahjahkn the parganah was assigned to Jal)6n4r6 Begam, the emperor’s 
daughter, aud the town received the name of Jahdnabad. A hatra or market- 
place, now falling to ruins, was erected by the Begam’s order, and in her time, as 
well as in the reign of Aurangzeb, the town seems to have enjoyed the special 
care of those in authority. It is said to have contained eiglity-four muhallas 
and three hundred aud sixty mos(|ues. A large proportion of the inhabitants 
were Muhammadan weavers and Hindu thread-spinners and traders. A great 
manufacturing industry in cotton cloth was carried on ; and the establishment 
of a custom-house, at least in later days, for the collection of transit duties, 
indicates that there was a good deal of traffic passing into and through the 
town. At the cession parganah Mau Natblmnjan was held in jdgiv by one of 
the Fyzabad Begams 5 but the town had suffered severely from the preceding 
misrule, and has never recovered its former prosperity. A commercial resi- 
dent for Mau and Azamgarli was appointed in 1802 ; and, in addition to the 
ordinary country traffic, investments in Mau cloths, chiefly in the kind of long- 
cloth known as saJian^ were for many years made on behalf of the East India 
Company. Private enterprise for a time kept up the trade of Mau after 
the abolition of the Company’s monopoly, but the introduction of English-made 
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thread and cloth has given a great blow to it. The place is now in a state of 
comparative decadence, and many of the weavers are said to seek a livelihood 
elsewhere. 

Mehnagar. — Large village in pargnnah Bela Danlatabad and tahsil Deo- 
gaon ; lies 14 miles south of Azamgarh. Latitude 2e0‘^-52'-55" ; longitude 83^- 
9'-25''. Population (1881) 3,338 (2,361 Hindus and 977 Musalmans), The 
inhabitants are chiefly vreavers (iulahas). There is a second-class police-station 
and an imperial post-office. Historically, the place is famous as the original 
seat in this di.strict of the Gautarn family from which came the rajiis of Azam- 
garh. The masonry fort near the village is attributed to Harbans, who also 
built or repaired the large einbankrnefit known as the Haribandh to the south 
of the village (see district notice ‘ History.’; 

Mubarakpur* — Town in parganah and tahsil Muhammadabad ; lies at a 
disianco of S and 7 miles respectively from the district and tahsil capitals, east 
of the former and north-west of the latter. Latitude 26®-5'-10" ; longitude 
83°-19'-50". The population was 5,410 in 18G5 and 12,068 in 1872. By the 
census of 1881 the area was 276 acres, with a total |)opulation of 13,157 (6,650 
females), giving a density of 47 to the acre. The Hindus numbered 4,091 
(2,061 females; Mnsalmans, 9,066 (4,589 females). The number of inhabited 
houses was 2,217. The following is a statement of the principal occupations^;— 

(XVJII; LaLciholdeis, 143 ; cdltivatcrs and tenants, 560 : (XXIX) weavers, 1,877 ; 
(XXX) confectioners (halwai) 13 ; condiment dealers (pansdri), 49 : (XXXI V) general 
labourers, 254 : (XXXV) beggars, 44. 

Muharakpiir contains an imperial post-office, a parganah school, and a 
police outpost. Retail markets for miscelhiiieous commodities are held twice a 
week. There are a few sugar refineries in the town. The inhabitants are 
chiefly weavers. There are about 1,700 looms, and the descriptions of cloth 
manufactured are chiefly silk and cotton, or tasai' and cotton. The watch and 
ward of the town is provided for by taxation under Act XX. of 1856. 

During 1881-82 the house -tax thereby imposed, together with a balance of Rs. .362-4*3 
from the preceding year, gave a total income of Ks. 1,780-2-9. The exijenditure, which was 
chiefly on police (lis. 984), public works (Ks. 169-14-0), and conservancy (Rs. 252), amounted 
to Rs 1,405-14-0. The returiiB showed 2,2U houses, of which 616 were assessed with the tax, 
the incidence being Rs. 2-4-9 per house assessed and Rc. 01-4 per head of population. 

Little is known of the early history of the tow’ii. It is said formerly to 
have been called Kasimabad, and to have fallen into decay before it was re- 
settled, in the name of Raji Mubarak, by the ancestor of the present Shekh 
landholders. Some of Raji Mubarak’s descendants of the eleventh generation 
now reside in the town. Mubdrakpur under its new name probably acquired 
^ Roman numerals indicate the classes in the census returni. 
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importance, but no references to it have been discovered in the ordinary his- 
tories or in the old records extant in the district. At ihe cession it 
was a flourishing place, and was described in oflicial correspondence as having 
a population of from 10,000 to 12,000 persons, of whom about a fourth were 
Muhammadan weavers, but some of whom also were wealthy Hindu traders. 
Serious conflicts between the Muhammadans and Hindus have occurred, the 
best remembered being those of 1813 and 1842, full accounts of wdiich have 
been preserved in Mr. Reid’s report. The ill-feeling is said to be still smould- 
ering and liable to break out on. small provocations. 

Muhammadabad. — South-eastern tahsil of the district, comprising par- 
UoundaricB. area, ^Z^uahs Karyat Mittu, Chiriakot, Muhammadabad, and 
Mau Katbhaiijan : is bounded on the north by j'arganahs 
Sagri and Ghosi; on the east by parganah Dhadaon of Ballia district ; on the 
south byparganahs Zahurabad, Facliotar, and Slmdiabad of Ghazipiir district ; 
and on the west by parganahs Delhabans, 13Lda-Diiulatabad, and Nizamabad. 
The total area in 1881 was 426*8 square miles, of which 25il‘2 were cultivated, 
65 3 cultivable, and 1()2‘3 barren. ' The area paying Government revenue or 
quit-rent w’as 423*4 square miles (256*7 cultivated, 65 0 cultivable, 101*7 bar- 
ren). The amount of payment to Government, whether land-revenue or quit- 
rent (including, where such exists, water-advantage, but not water-rates), was 
Rs. 3,61,979; or, w’ith local rates and cesses, Rs. 4,27,870. The amount of 
rent, including local cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs. 7,71,677. 

According to the census of 1881, the tahsil contained 887 inliabited vil- 
lages : of which 461 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 286 had 
Popntation. between 200 :ind 500; 125 between 500 and 1,^00; 46 

between 1,000 and 2,000; 11 between 2,000 and S,000; ami 3 between 3,000 
and 5,000. The towns containing more than 5,000 inhabitants were "Walidpur 
(5,343;, Kopiiganj (6,301), Mau (14,945), Muhammadabad (9,154), and Mnbd- 
rakpur (13,157). The total population was 327,017 (160,267 females), giving 
a density of 766 to tho square mile. Classified according to religion, there 
were 273,720 Hindus (133,282 females) ; 53,293 Musalmdns (26,983 females); 
and 4 Christians (2 females). 

The portion of the tahsiLto ihe south of the Tons belongs to tbe southern 
main section of tbe district, the physical features of which 
Physical features, sufficiently described in Part I. of the district 

notice. The tract north of the Tons consists of the kaehhdr of the Chhoti 
Sarju, which runs in a south-sontli-east direction, from parganah Sagri down 
the north-eastern face of parganah Muhammadabad to the boundary between tho 
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latter pargauah and parganah Ghosi. It tlien runs through the eastern corner of 
pargnnah M uhammadabad and the upper parts of Mau N albhanjan. This kachhdr 
country, as already stated, interrupts the continuity of the hangar which is 
found on either side of it. The characteristics of the hangar and kachhdr have 
been fully noticed in Part 1. The rivers and streams of the tahsil are : the 
Tons, which forms the northern boundary for some distance, and then, turning 
south-eastward, passes through the north of parganah Muh a in mad abaci, to join 
the Chhoti Sarju at t'ahroj, a little above the town of Mau. Below Sahroj, the 
united stream, under the name of the Sarju, traverses parganah Mau Nt'itbbanjan 
from north-west to south-east, and })assing from it, flows through the north of 
pa»*ganah Zalnirahad of Gha/jpur district, whence it finds its way to the Ganges, 
in the south of Ballia. The Basnai ndla forms for a short distance the northern 
boundary of parganah Muhammadabad with parganah Ghosi. South-west 
of the Sarjii, and in the same direction with it, run four linos of swamps, which 
have their outlets in streams, iho three nearest to the Sarju flowing into the 
Bbainsalii, whicdi forms the southern boundary of j)arganah Muhammadabad. 
The fourth line of swamps is, for the most part, further west than this tabsil; but 
the stream that flows from tluMU forms the Mangai river, which is the south- 
w’estern boundary of pargaiialis Karyat Mittu and Chiriakot. The second of 
these lines of swamps (couuliug west from the Sarjii) forms a distinct stream, 
named (in Mr. lleid's map) the Larui. To the swamps themselves, except the 
very large lake in the iiorlh-oast of parganah Muhammadabad in the kachhdr 
country, which is known as the Nurja Tal, distinct names are not apparently 
given, A glance at the map will show that there are swamps in most parts of 
the tahsil, which, liUhough they wholly or iii great part dry up between Octo- 
ber and June, spread out in the rains into large temporary lakes. 

North of the watershed of the Tons botli clay and sandy soils occur, the 
latter generally near the Tons and Sarjii. Along the edge of the former stream 
is a narrow fringe of land known as the tari. This is liable to inundation, and, 
with the exception of a \vell-raised strip or knoll here and there, the land is 
light and poor. To the south of the watershed clay soils preponderate. 
Except near the Tons and Sarju, there are considerable tracts of rice land, for 
the irrigation of which the numerous swamps and tanks are fully utilized. A 
considerable part of the rahi area is also irrigated from the same sources; 
where these are wanting, wells can be readily dug in most places, the water 
being rarely more than 20 feet from the surface of the ground. In the west 
centre of the tahsil, there is considerable waste land consisting of bare lisar 
plains. Patches of dhdk and other jungle are found scattered about the tahsil. 
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especially along the banks of the Mangai, but these are of little value. All the 
parganahs of the tahsil, except Man Natbhanjan, are, it may he mentioned, 
divided into tappas^ but this sub-division corresponds to no fiscal or other 
circumstance of present importance. 

The tahsil cannot be said to be well supplied in the matter of communica- 
tions. Its eastern and western portions are, however, tra - 
versed by two metalled roads : the Gliazipur-Gorakhpur, vid 
Mau and Dohrighat ; and the Gbazipur-Azamgarh, passing through Chiriakot 
'and JahSnaganj. A second-class road runs from the last named, at about 
two miles south of Azamgarh, east to Muhammadabad, and thence south-east to 
Mau. Third-class roads run from Muhammadabad to Sultanipur, to Sh&li- 
garh vid Mubarakpur, to Jianpur (in pargamih Sagn\ to Ghosi, and to Kopa- 


Spring crops and rice are the main products ; rice in the western part 
of the tahsil occupying 40 per cent, of the cultivated 
area. Sugar-refining, indigo-making, and cotton-spinning 
are the only manufactures of the tahsil. The sugar refineries in the various par- 
ganahs numbered at the time of settlement— in parganah Muhammadabad 307, 
in Chirifikot 106, in Mau Natbhanjan 21, and in Karyat Mittu 17. There were 
also in the whole tahsil (?7 indigo factories. Mau with 1,178, and Mubarakpur 
with 1,140 looms, are by far the largest seats of coarse cloth manufacture in 
the district. Other places in this tahsil, such as Kopaganj, Adri, and Walid- 
pur, have many more looms than any town or village in the district outside 
this tahsil. Kop&ganj possesses the only saltpetre refintry in the district. 

In parganahs Muhammadabad and Mau Natbhanjan 23 per cent, of the 

agricultural population were, at the time of the settlement. 

Landholders in Mu- , „ i i . r m. i ^ , 

hammadabad and landholders and their families. Of these by far the great- 

Mau NatbhaiijaD, Hindus. Among the Muhammadans the 

Saiyids and Shekhs of Muhammadabad and Walidpur were the most impor- 
tant. Proprietary communities still occupy most of these parganahs, in imper- 
fect pattiddri or Inghaddm tenures. The classes of which they consist are 
mainly: Donwir Rajputs and Bhiiinhars in Mau Natbhanjan ; and Nikumbh, 
Singhel, Birwar, Sakarwar, Farihfir, Karamwar, Donwar, and Udmatia Raj- 
puts, with some Muhammadans, in the various tappas of Muhammadabad. The 
chief individual holders of estates are : Mr. A. J. Sturmer of Kajha, who holds 
24 Singhel villages, which were lost to the old proprietors by their failure to 
pay the revenue and general contumacy ; Mr. C. Hudson of Bagli Finjra, who 
holds 9 villages of the same sort ; Babu Durga Parshad of Gorakhpur, who 
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bolds 10 villages similarly acquired ; and Musaram&t Banu Bibi of Muhammad- 
abad^ the representative of Imiin Bakhsh, a former kdmingo^ who has 11 en- 
tire villages, besides shares in others. The names recorded in the share list 
of the villages of Muhammadabad and Man Natbhanjan show 10,275 as the 
actual number of landholders at the time of settlement, giving an average 
holding to each of r2*35 acres. 

In Karyiit Mittn and Chiriakot, 27 per cent, of the agricultural popula- 
tion consisted of landholders and their families. These 
and^Chi^lkot! ^**''*" wore' mainly Hindus, the proportion being 8,924 Hindus 
to 440 Muhammadans. The Hindu communities consist 


Tenaiils. 


mostly of Riijputs of the Gautam, Dikhit, KnkAn, and Gautamia clans, together 
with a few Bhiiinhars and Kayaths. The last, and the few Muhammadan pro- 
prietors, have their locale, principally, in villages in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Chiriakot. There are few rich individual proprietors in the parganah ; 
the following only need be mentioned : the raja of Jaunpur, Babu Durga Par- 
shfi,d, Ali Naki of Muhammadabad, and Sheumbar Sinh of Sachui. A greater 
part of the parganalis is held by old proprietors and communities in imperfect 
patiiddri tenure. The actual number of proprietors in the parganahs was, at 
the time of the settlement 4,140, and the average holding 8^ acres. 

In parganahs Muhammadabad and Mau N4tbhanjan, 43 per cent, of the 
cultivated land was found to be in the possession of land- 
holding cultivators ; the non-proprietary cultivators were 
chiefly of the lower castes, such as Alnrs, Chamars, Bhars, Lunias, and Koiris. 
Of the tenant-held laud, 6117 per cent, was in the occupation of occupancy 
tenants ; the average occupancy holding was SJ acres, and that of tenants- 
at-will acres. In parganahs Karyat Mittu and Chiriakot 49 per cent, of 
the cultivated hind was cultivated by proprietors. Of the land held by tenants, 
who are mostly of the lower castes, but wuth a considerable proportion (17 per 
cent.) of Brahmans and Rajputs, 61 per cent, was occupancy land ; the aver- 
age size of the occupancy holding was acres, and of holdings of tenants-at- 
will acres. 

Prior to the fifth settlement no record of fiscal history is available, except 
the bare statement of the revenue demand. At the fifth 
settlement, made by Mr. Thomason in Muhammadabad and 
Mau Natbhanjan, and by Mr. Montgomery in Karyat Mittu and Cbiri&kot, in 
1835 -36, an enhancement, of 31 and 43 per cent, respectively, was made in 
each of the two circles. [For fiscal purposes Muhammadabad and Mau N&t- 
bhanjan were treated at the recent settlement as one circle, and Karyat Mittu 
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and Chirfikot as another.] A good deal of this enhancement was owing to 
the assessment of villages formerly held revenue-free. At the recent settle- 
ment there was a farther enhancement in each parganah as follows: — in Man 
Katbhanjan 58 per cent., in Muhammaclabad 57, in Chiriakot 37, in Kary&t 
Mittu 25. The enhancements followed upon a laborious investigation into the 
total rental of the tahsil, to arrive at which a very large number of different 
rent-rates, for different circles and classes of soils, were distinguished. 

Muhammadabad. — Parganah in tahsil of the same name : is bounded on 
the north by parganahs Sagri and Ghosi ; on the east by parganalis Bhad&on 
of Ballia and Zahiirabad of Gluizipur ; on the south by parganahs Pachotar 
and Sh&diabad of Gliazipur, and by parganahs Chiriakot and Kary&t Mittu ; 
and on the west by parganah Nizamabad. The total area in 1881 was 307*1 
square miles, of which 190*8 w'ere cultivated, 45*1 cultivable, and 71'2 barren. 
The area paying Government revenue or quit-rent was 305 8 square miles 
(189'7 cultivated, 45*0 cultivable, 71*1 barren). The amount of payment to 
Government, whether land-revenue or quit-rent (inoloding, where such exists, 
water-advantage, but not water-rates , was Ks. 2,66,109 ; or, with local rates and 
cesses, Rs. 3,14,401. The amount of rent, including local cesse'?, paid by cultiva- 
tors was Es. 5,78,1 97. Population (188 1 ) 238,442 1 6,979 females). The physical 

features, &c., of the parganah have been described in the tahsil article above. 

Muhammadabad 6ohna. — Town situated on the Tons, capital of parganah 
and tahsil of the same name ; lies on an unmetalled road 12 miles east of the 
civil station. Latitude 26^-l'-40'' ; longitude 83°-25'-35". The population 
was 2,568 in 1865 and 6,250 in 1872. By the census of 1881 the area was 
199 acres, with a total population of 9,154 (4,700 females;, giving a density of 
46 to the acre. The Hindus numbered 3,888 (1,^38 females) and Musalm&ns 
5,266 (2,762 females). The number of inhabited houses was 1,392. The pre- 
sent population consists of landowners, agriculturists, petty bankers and traders, 
shopkeepers, weavers, and other artisans. Markets for miscellaneous commodi- 
ties are held four times a week, in different parts of the town and suburbs. 
There are about 300 looms and a few sugar-refineries. The town contains a 
munBifi, a first-class police-station with a pound attached to it, a sub-post-office 
and a parganah school. The watch and ward of the town is provided for by 
taxation under Act XX. of 1856. 

Daring 1881-82 the house-tax thereby imposed, together with a balance of Rs. 182-12-S 
from the preceding year, gave a total income of Rs. 1,022-15-9. The expenditurci which was 
on police (Rs. 47S-5-0), public works (Be. 140), and conservancy (Rs. 180), amounted to 
Bs. 798-5-0. The returns showed 1,392 houses, of which 402 were assessed with the tax, the 
incideuoe being Be. 2-1*5 per house assessed and Be. 0 - 1-4 per head of population. 
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The site of the town seems to have boon lon.^ occupied as a settlement. 
The Singhel R&jputs of tappa Kayar have a tradition that it was occupied by 
their ancestors, and a tank in its environs, known as Thakurahi, is said to have 
been dug by the orders of the wife of one of their chiefs. The place has been 
hold by Muhammadans from the early part of the 15th century, apparently ns 
a dependency of Man. * It was the residence of parganali officers and a kdzi 
under native rule, 

Nathdpur. — Easternmost parganali of the Sagri tahsil : is bounded on 
the north by the G^gra, which separates it from Gorakhpur ; on the east and 
south-east by parganah Sikandarpur of the Ball la district ; and on the south- 
we.5t and west by parganah Ghosi. The total area in 1881 was 122*0 square 
miles, of which 75 6 were cultivated, 18*2 cultivablo, and 28‘2 barren. The 
area paying Government revenue or quit-rent w^as 121*9 square miles (75*5 
cultivated, 18*2 cultivable, 28*2 barren). The amount of payment to Govern- 
ment, whether land-revenue or quit-rent O'ncliuHng, where such exists, water- 
advantage, but not w’ater-rates), was Rs. 71,262 ; or, witli local rates and cesses, 
Bs. 87,016. The amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by cultivators 
was Rs. 1,92,814. Population (1881) 93,198 (46,831 females). The physical 
features, &c., of the parganah will bo described in the tahsil article. (See SaobF.) 

Nizamabad parganah — See Azamgarh tahsil. 

Nizamabad. — Capital of the parganah of the same n.ame ; lies on the 
iinraetalled Azamgarh-Nizamabad road, 8 miles west of the head-quarters town. 
Latitude 26® 3' 3'' : longtitudc 83® 7' 10.'"' It is a straggling place, situated in 
several raauzas. Population (1881) 5,196 (2,683 females) : 3,254 Hindus and 
1,942 Musalmfins, It has a second-class police-station and a sub-post-office. 
The residents are mostly agriculturists, landholders and petty traders. There 
are several weaving looms and a few sugar refineries. Retail markets for tljo 
sale of miscellaneous commodities are held twice a week. The fancy pottery 
made in Nizamabad by a family of potters resident in it has recently acquired 
a little celebrity. The art apparently came from Guzar&t, whence the ances- 
tor of the potters is said to have accompanied Abdul Farah Nizamabadi in the 
reign of the Emperor ’Xlamgir. The resident land-owning classes in the town 
are the Usra&ni and Siddiki Shekhs and the Gaur Ksiyaths of Niz&mabad. 
A considerable number of villages belong to the former, most of wdiich wero 
grouped into an estate known as ‘ taluka kazi.’ Besides holding considerable 
landed property, the office of hdndngo is hereditary in the family of the Gaur 
K&yaths, six of whom are said to be at present employed as kdnungo$ in this 
district. 
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Niz&mabad is an old town. It is said to have been a Hindu settlement 
previous to the Muhammadan occupation. The local’ tradition respecting its 
present name is that it is derived from a certain Shckh Nizam-ud-din, a saint 
whose tomb is pointed out in the town. The Gaur Kayaths, just mentioned, 
are said to have settled here about six hundred years ago. Under the Muham- 
xnadan emperors, a kizi and parganah officers were stationed here. Its 
decadence is said to date from the year 1763 A. D., when Jahdn Khan, r&ja 
of Azamgarh, was killed near the town, in a struggle with an officer of the 
naw'fib wazir’s, who had been sent to collect revenue, and the town was looted 
by the nawab Wazir’s troopers. 

Palia.— Agricultural village of parganah and tahsil Muhammadabad ; 
lies just above the unmetalled Mau-Sultanipur road, distant 8 and 20 miles 
from the tahsil and district head-quarters respectively. Latitude 25°-56'-35"; 
longitude 83°-29'-20." Population (1881) 2,347 (1,191 females): all Hin- 
dus except 283 Musalmans, The village is the head-quarters of an estate held 
by a numerous body of Rajputs. 

Phariha,— Village in parganah Nizamabad and the head-quarters tahsil; 
lies on the unmetalled road from Eani-ki-sarai to Powai, 11 miles from the 
district capital. Latitude 26^-0-10*’'; longitude 83°-24'-25/' Population 
(1881) 2,129 (1,075 females) : 903 Hindus and 1,226 Musalmdns. The village is 
owned by a numerous body of Rantaras who are mostly well-to-do. 

Fh^pur. — Village of parganah and tahsil M3hul ;lies 22 miles west of 
Azamgarh, and 8 miles south of the tahsil head-quarters. Latitude 26°-4'-50'^; 
longitude 82®-55'-45^ Population (1881) 2,305 : 1,719 Hindus and 586 
Muhammadans. An unmetalled road connects it with the civil station, and a 
new unmetalled road has lately been constructed to connect it W’ith the 
Oudh and Rohilkhand railway station Sh&hganj. Its market is apparently of 
not more than 150 years standing, Laving been founded in the time of 
the rijas of M&hul. Plnilpur is famous for its sugar. There are above 
forty refineries in the village. Retail markets are held twice a week. The 
watch and ward of the town is provided for by taxation under Act XX. of 
1856. 

During 1S61-82 the house-tax thereby imposed, together with a balance of Be. n2>2-9 
from the preceding year, gave a total income of Rs. 613-3-9. The expenditure, which was oa 
police (Re. 192), public works (Rs. 140), and conserrancy (Rs. 72J, amounted to Rs. 404. 
The retarns showed 875 houses, of which 142 were assessed with the tax, the incidence being 
Bs. 2-12-8 per house assessed and Re. 0-2-9 per head of population. 

Powai.— Village in parganah and tahsil Mfihul; lies 30 miles from Az- 
amgarh by an onmetalled road, and 11 miles west of Ahranli, the tahsil head- 
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qtlarters. Latitude 26°-9'-55^; longitude 82°-47'-15^. Population (1881) 
1,059 (488 females) : 773 Hindus and 286 Musalmans, It has a second-class 
police-station and a sub-post-office. The original inhabitants are said to have 
been Rajbhars who were ousted from their possessions by the ancestors of the 
present Saiyid population, and to whom is attributed the large mud-fort of 
which the ruins still exist. 

Eani-ki-sarai. - See Sithwal. 

Ranipur Rajmo.— Large village of parganah NIzfimabad in the head- 
quarters tahsil ; lies at the junction of the Jaunpur-Azamgarh and Azamgarh- 
Benares roads, 14 miles south-west of the district capital. Latitude 
25°-56'-50" ; longitude 83°-3'-25". Population (1881) 2,326 (1,151 females) : 
all Hindus, except 122 Musalmdns. The zamindars are Kunbis. 

Rasulpur, alias Rampur.— Village of parganah Nathupur and tahsil 
Sagrf ; lies 40 miles east of the civil station, and 24 miles from the tahsil head- 
quarters. Latitude 26°-6''55''; longitude 83M9'-40". Population (1881) 
8,334 (1,787 females): 2,009 Hindus an! 1,325 Musalmans. 

Baunapar. — Vill«ago of parganah and tahsil Sagii ; lies 16 miles duo 
north of Azamgarhby an unmetallcd road, iind 10 miles north-west of Jianpur, 
the talisil capital. Latitude 26°-16'-20'^ ; longitude 83®-20'-0". Population 
(1881) 1,771 (879 females) : all Hindus, except 91 Musalmans. It has a second- 
class police-station, a sub-post-office, and a bi-weekly market. 


&c. 


Sagri. — North-eastern tahsil of the district— comprising parganahs Go- 
B)undaries, area, pal pur, Sagri, Qhosi, and Nathupur— is bounded on the 
north by parganahs Dhuriapar, Chillupdr, and Salempur 
Majhauli of Gorakhpur district; on the east by Sikandarpnr of Ballia district ; 
on the south by Muhaminadabad and Nizamabad ; and on the west by Kauria. 
The total area in 1881 was 581'9 square miles, of w’hich 361 '6 were cultivated, 
97*3 cultivable, and 123 0 barren. The area paying Government revenue or 
quit-rent was 580*5 square miles (360*8 cultivated, 97*1 cultivable, 122*6 barren). 
The amount of payment^ to Government, whether land-revenue or quit-rent 
(including, where such exists, water-advantage, but not water-rates;, was 
Es. 4,22,929 ; or, with local rates and cesses, Rs, 5,02,594. The amount of 
rent, including local cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs. 9,17,191. 

According to the census of 1881, the tahsil contained 1,312 inhabited 
villages : of which 666 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 406 
between 200 and 500 ; 162 between 500 and 1,000; 63 
between 1,000 and 2,000 ; 7 between 2,000 and 3,000 ; and 7 between 3,000 
and j!,000« The only town containing more than 5,000 inhabitants was Duburi 
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(7,502). The total population was 447,455 (221,418 females), giving a density 
of 769 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 395,737 
Hindus (195,275 females) and 51,718 Musalmans (26,143 females). 

The area included in the tahsil consists for the greater part of hdngar^ 

Physical featnres. ^achhdr country of the Gogra and of the Chhoti 

Sarju constitutes a considerable portion of its area, chiefly 
in the centre and in the north-east. The characteristics of the bdngar and hachhdr 
tracts have been stated at some length in Part 1. (supra, pp. 14-17). The 
general drainage of the tahsil, with the exception of the northern face which 
borders the Gogra, has a south-easterly direction. The numerous swamps and 
streams of parganahs Gopalpur and Sagri find a passage for their surplus water 
into the Tons or Chhoti Sarjii. In the eastern half of the tahsil, in parganahs 
Ghosi and Nathupur, there are a few streams tliat feed the great lakes, such 
as the Tisui, which falls into the Pakri Pewa lake. The Basnai and Pharai 
nalas are the southern and northern boundaries, between parganahs Ghosi and 
Muhammadabad, and between parganahs Ghosi and Natiiupur, in the extreme 
south-east of the tahsil. The Pharai ndla is also the boundary between Nathti- 
pur and Sikandarpur (of Ballia district) for some distance. The Haha ndlci 
is merely the outlet from the Katoi Tal into the Gogra. Mention has been 
made in Part I, of the system of swamps and streams and of the lakes found in 
this part of the district. The principal lakes are the Salona Tal in Sagri, the 
Pakri Pewa Tal in Ghosi and the Katoi Tal in parganah Nathiipur. These are 
all in the kaGlilidr country. In the hangar are the Manclihil lake in parganah 
Ghesi, and a long and comparatively narrow chain of swamps in parganah 
Sagri. 

In parganahs Sagri and Gopalpur only about one-fourth of the cultivated 
area is rice land. The soil of the rice land is clay (maiiydr), but the prevailing 
soil of the hdngar is halsundar or loam. In the kaclihdr country the lands nearest 
the river are known as deiodras ; but there is a large tract lying at the back of 
these, which is also of alluvial soil, and little less waterlogged in the rains than 
the dewdras themselves. Mr. Reid mentions an ancient tradition concerning 
the Gogra : The great bed in which it may disport itself is 8 miles broad, and 
after keeping on one side for a.thousand years, the river changes to the other. 
Daring the current period it is on the north side. The southern limit 
of its bed is the bank which marks the boundary of the hangar country* 
But, though it may be running now in the northern half of its bed, it 
does not content itself with one or any permanent channels, nor does it 
allow the southern part of its bed to forget its existencct” Tbo removal 
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a&d reconstruction of dewdrasy therefore, are familiar processes. The soil of 
the kachhdr circle is sandy and is generally inferior to that of the hangar. The 
higher parts of the country are occupied by the village sites, and round them 
is often found good land ; but the outlying land is very poor and cannot be 
cropped with profit every year. As might be expected from the nature of the 
country, the kachhdr is not so densely populated as the bdngar. Huts of 
tamarisk and grass are the only habitations. In the dewdras especially there 
are large tracts of oulturable waste, the rank herbage of which gives food to 
large herds of cattle. The above description applies also, generally, to the 
hdngav and kac'hhdr of parganahs Ghosi and Katbupur. 

Considering the nature of the tract and the difficulties it presents, the 

. . tahsil is fairly supplied w ith communications. The Azam- 

CoDamunicfttions. 

garh-Gorakhpur and Ghazipur-Gorakhpur first-class roads 
pass through the centre of the tahsil, meeting at Dohrighat on the Gogra. The 
Azamgarh-Fyzabad, now a second-class road, skirts the west of the tahsil, 
through parganahs Sagri and Gopalpur. There are numerous third-class 
roads, which join the main roads just mentioned, and connect the larger towns 
and villages. 

Only about one-fourth of the cultivated area of parganahs Sagri and 
^•'oduetB Gopdlpur is rice land. In the hangar country all Kinds 

of spring crops can be raised. In the kachhdr country a 
peculiar crop Is the rice called sokan^ w^hich seems unfitted to grow anyw^here 
except in the soaking soil of the kachhdr. After the laud has been cleared of 
this crop, peas or vetches or other rabi crops are sown. In the dewdras barley 
aud peas, and in places sugarcane, are grown. The other kharif crops, owing 
to the liability to injury from floods, rarely turn out well. In Ghosi and Nathii- 
pur parganahs the great kharif crop in the kachhdr country is rice, chiefly 
of the sokan quality. Throughout the kachhdr the swamps and old beds of 
the Gogra and Chhoti Sarju are filled with tinni or wild rice. In the hdngav 
the usual rabi crops are grown along with sugarcane, which is not, however, so 
profitable a crop here as elsewhere. A little poppy is grown in favourable places 
throughout the tahsil. The chief markets in the tahsil are the Nainijor and 
Chapri bfizars on the Gogra, which, during the rainy season, are moved, the 
former to Babd-ka-bdzSr and the latter to Ausdnpur, both on the south bank of 
the Chhoti Sarjfi. These markets are chiefly marts for imports, and much of 
the grain aud other produce landed at them passes far beyond the limits of 
the tahsil. 


Products. 
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About one-fourth of the agricultural population in parganahs Sagrf and 

Landholders in par* were, at the last settlement, proprietors and their 

ganahs Sagri and Go- families. Xhese were chiefly Hindus, Bhuiub&rs of the 
Gautam and Birwar clans, and Rajputs of the Surhanian, 
B&thor, Birwdr, Ujain, and Kausik clans. There were a few Misr Brahmans 
and K&yaths in parganah Gopalpur. The tenures wore chiefly imperfect pat- 
tiddri with shares based on ancestral rights, and highaddm. The only large pro- 
prietors wore Babu Durga Prasad, the R6ja of Jaunpur, and the Babus of 
Sidhdri in parganah Nizamabad. The bulk of the parganahs was held by 
proprietary communities. The number of landholders in the parganahs was 
12,213, and the average share of cultivated land to each, 8^ acres. 

Of the agricultural population in parganahs Ghosi and Nathupur about 
16 per cent, were, at the time of the recent settlement, 
Ghosi and landholders and their families. These were chiefly Hindus ; 

the prevailing proprietary castes being in parganah Ghosf, 
Bhuinhars ; and in parganah Nathupur, Misr Brahmans, Mai Kunbfs, Kakau 
and Chandel Rdjputs, and Muhammadans. The recorded proprietors of the 
two parganahs numbered 7,299, giving an average of 14 acres of cultivated 
land to each landholder. Most of the land was held by proprietary communi- 
ties, the chief individual landholders being the Babus of Siirajpur. 

In parganahs Sagri and Gopalpur about 49 per cent, was cultivated by 

landholders. The tenant population was chiefly low caste. 
Tenants in parga- , , . , . i A i . A . . , 

nahs Sagri and Go- all the higU-caste population having apparently retained 

palpur. proprietary rights. Fifty-seven per cent, of the 

tenants had oocnpancy rights, and 48 per cent, of the land they cultivated 
was held in that right ; average size of holdings of hereditary tenants was 2^ 
acres, and of tenants-at-will, IJ* 

In parganahs Ghosi and Kathdpur landholders cultivated 38 per cent, of 
and in parganahs non-proprietary tenants included only 12 

Ghosi and Nathupur. pg]. cent, of high-caste people, chiefly BLuinh4rs and Baj- 
puts, generally the descendants of former zaminJdrs. Of the land cultivated 
by tenants 52^ per cent, only was held in occupancy right. The average size 
of the holdings of tenants who had some occupancy land, was 3 J acres and of 
tiiose without 2 acres. 

The four parganahs of the tahsil were treated, for assessment purposes in 
the last settlement, as two circles. The first of these oom- 
l»s*gMlahB*^s*ipfana prised parganahs Sagri and GopdJpur. There is little of 
Gop&ipnr ; general importance to be learnt regarding the fiscal history of 
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these parganahs previous to the fifth settlement. . Mr. Montgomery completed 
the settlement of parganah SagrI in 1834, and that of Qop&lpur in 1837. Hia 
assessment was based chiefly on the patw&ris and kdnangos’ papers, checked 
by personal inquiry regarding rents and by inspection of the lands. Mr. Mont- 
gomery’s assessment was an enhancement, at the rate of about 27 per cent., on 
that of the preceding settlement ; but the demand appears to have been regu- 
larly collected, without recourse to the severer processes for recovery, until 
the current settlement. The assessment made by Mr. Reid amounted to 
Rs. 1,67,152 in parganah Sagri, being an increase of 33 per cent., and in Gopal- 
pur toRs. 37,986, at the rate of 31 percent. This enhancement was in great 
part due to the very large increase of cultivation. 

In parganah Nathupur arc 101 villages, and in parganah Ghosi is 1, which 
and of parfyanahs were permanently settled by Mr. Jonathan Duncan, in 
Ghosi and Nathupur. 1792, along with the rest of the Benares province. The 
rest of the parganahs were settled by Messrs. Thomason and Montgomery 
under Regulation IX. of 1833 in 1836-37. There is now no material on record 
for a fiscal history of the circle previous to 1836, except the bare list of jamas. 
These are given below, and the jamas of the fifth and current settlements are 
added for convenience of reference : - 


First settlement 

0*« 



Ghosi. 

Rs. 

68,574 

Kath6pur« 

Ks. 

26,335 

Second 


... 


• • • 

... 60,886 

19,481 

Third 

}> 



• •• 

.. 62,231 

20,184 

Fourth 

i> 

... 


• •• 

... 63,892 

19,303 

Fifth 


... 

*•« 


... 94,006 

35,313 

Sixth C 

c\irrent) settlement 


*•« 

... 1,35,434 

46,866 


A progressive jama was in each case imposed at the recent settlement, 
commencing at Rs. 1,12,731 in Ghosi, and Rs. 39,010 in Nath6pur, in 1283 
fasli, and reaching the maxima^ which are the amounts shown in the state- 
ment, in 1287 fasli (1879 A. D.) Besides this jama, a supplementary demand 
was imposed on certain villages that, being liable to inundations from the 
Gogra, were excepted from the general settlement of the circle. The amounts thus 
separately assessed were : Rs. 745 on account of 4 mauzas in parganah Ghosi, 
and Rs. 2,687 on account of 11 mauzas in parganah Nathupur. These were 
sanctioned for the full term of the settlement. The enhancement at the sixth 
settlement was a large one, amounting to 44 and 42 per cent, on the previous 
demands, which had again been a still greater increase (55^ per cent.) on that 
of the fourth settlement. The last-mentioned enhancement was, to the extent 
of 17^ per cent., due to the assessment of land previously held revenue-free, 
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and the remaining enhancement was considered fully- warranted by the large 
margin of good culturable waste that was available, llegarding the farther 
increase at the sixth settlement, it should be observed that it was arrived at by 
ascertaining the fair average rent rates. It does not, of course, include the 
assessment on the permanently-settled villages. 

Sagri. — Pargnnah of tahsil of the same name : is bounded on the north 
by the Gogra, which separates it from Gorakhpur ; on the east by parganah 
Ghosi ; on the south by parganahs Muhammadabad and Nizamabad ; and on 
the north-west by parganah Gopdlpur. It is in shape like a trapezoid, having 
its northern and southern boundaries parallel to each other and its eastern 
boundary at right angles to those two. The total area in 1881 was 229*2 
square miles, of which 145*5 were cultivated, 37‘7 cultivable, and 46*0 barren. 
The area paying Government revenue or quit-rent was 228*1 square miles 
<145 0 cultivated, 37*5 cultivable, 45-6 barren). The amount of payment to 
Government, whether land-revenue or quit-rent (including, where such exists, 
water-advantage, but not water-rates), was Rs. 1,72,192 ; or, with local rates 
and cesses, Rs. 2,03,585. The amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by 
cultivators was Rs. 3,48,729. Population (1881) 178,533 (87,843 females). 
The physical features, &c., of the parganah have been described in the tahsU 
article above. 

Sarai Mir. — Town of parganah Nizamabad and tahsil Azamgarh ; lies 18 
miles west of Azamgarh by an unmetalled road. Latitude 26°-2'-0''' ; longitude 
82®-58'«0". The population was 3,468 in 1865 and 4,722 in 1872. By the 
census of 1881 the area was 98 acres, with a total population of 5,238 (2,562 
females), giving a density of 53 to the acre. The Hindus numbered 2,993 (1,386 
females), and Masalmiins 2,245 vljl76 females). The number of inhabited 
bouses was 957. There arc a few sugar refineries and a large number of looms. 
Markets are held twice a week. The town contains a second-class police-station, 
a sub-post-office, and an encamping-ground. The watch and ward of the town 
is provided for by taxation under Act XX. of 1856. 

Durins 1881-82 the house-tax thereby imposed, together with a balance of Rs. 41-6-8 from 
the preceding year, gave a total income of Rs. 866-I-8. The expenditure, which was on police 
(Rs. 492,) public works (Rs. S0),^nd conservancy (Rs. 196-8-0), amounted to Rs 718-8-0. The 
retarns showed 957 houses, of which 632 were assessed with the tax, the incidence being 
Bi. 1-9*5 per house assessed and Re. 0-2-7 per head of population. 

The original namo of the town was Kharewan. It was apparently held 
by Muhammadans as far back as the 15 th centary. In the early part of the 
16th centniy a Sdfi, Saiyid Alf, who was known under the name of Shih 
Xskik&n or- Shfih All Xskikdn, settled in the vicinity of Kharewfin, having 
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come from Jaunpur, where some of liis relatives had held office in the time 
of the Emperor Sikahdar Lodi. It is said that under Saiyid Ah’s auspices a 
new settlement was made in 943 Hijri (1536 A.D.) and named Murtazabad ; 
but the name did not gain currency, and the place became known as Sarai Mir. 
On^the outskirts of the town there is a large mausoleum, built partly of block 
kankar and partly of sandstone, in the Pathan style, known as the mausoleum 
of Lai Khan ; but nothing is now told of Lai Khan, except that he and his 
brothers were residents in the neighbourhood about the time of Saiyid AH. 
The tomb of Saiyid Ali still exists, and a fair is held at it once a year. The 
proprietors of the village are Buiyids. The nucleus of their proprietary rights 
is the village of Khudkashta, which was held by them as and is now 

settled with them ^ proprietary right. 

Sithwal. — Village of parganah Nizamabad in the huziir tahsil ; lies on 
the Azaragarh-Jaunpur road, 6 miles south-west of the town of Azaragarh. 
Latitude 26"-0'-25" ; longitude 83''-9'-15". Population (188li 2,138 (1,002 
females) : all IJ Indus except 124 Musalmans. The village is best known by the 
name of lldui-ki- sarai, a bazar established by Rani Ratanjot (wife of raja Har- 
bans), a Dais Rajputiu of KImrakpur in parganah Relhabaus. It has retained 
its importance owing to its being a halting stage on a main line of road 
traffi * y\ this district. It is in a thriving condition and has a number of looms 
and sugar refineries. Tiie village is owned by a numerous body of Bhiiinhars 
who are mostly well-to-do. There is a police outpost and an encamping- 
grounJ. 

Sultanpur. — Large village in parganah Nathiipur and tahsil Sagri ; lies 
30 miles east of the tahsil h< ad quarters, and 38 miles from the civil station. 
Latitude 26".9'.5f" ; longitude 83^50'.5". Population (1881) 4,598 (2,339 
females » : all Hindus except 335 Musalmans £t is better known by the name 
of Sultanpur Rarahgawan. It is divided into eight pattis and the lands 
belonging to each are formed into 12 purds or hamlets. It contains a first-class 
police-station located in Madhuban, one of its hamlets, and a sub-post-officc. 
A market is held once a week. 

Sumenda. — Largo village in parganah and tahsil Muhammadabad ; lies 
about 10 miles west of the town of Muhamunidabad, and 4 miles south-east 
of Azamgarh. Latitude 26'’-0'-23"; longitude 83"-15'-57'''. Population 
(1881) 2,878 (1,429 females) : all Hindus, except 42 Musalmans. The village 
is owned by a large community of Parihar Rajputs, many of whom are said 
to be absent in service at Haidarabad. It is a station of the Groat Trigonomet- 
rical Survey. 

24 a 
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village in parganah Ghosf and tahsil Sagri ; on the 
Oogra, 32 and 20 miles north-east of the civil station and tahsil head-qnarters 
respectively. Latitude 29®-13'-20*' ; longitude 83°-39'-50'^. It is connected 
-with the Gh&zipnr-Gorakhpur road by an unmetalled road. Population (1881) 
4,492 (2,391 females) : all Hindus, except 259 Musalmdns. It is the seajb of 
the Knrhani&n Bhdinh&rs. A market is held twice a week. 

Tainr^ — Village of parganah and tahsil Deogdon ; lies close to the Udantf 
n41&, 11 miles east of the tahsil head-quarters and 30 miles south of Azamgarh. 
Latitude 25“-44'-50» ; longitude 83°-l2'-25*'. Population (1881) 3,338 (1,696 
females) : 2,361 Hindus and 977 Mnsalmdns. It has a first-class police- 
station, a sub-post-office, and a bi-weekly market. 

WaHdpnr Bhira. — Large but irregular-shaped village in parganah and 
tahsil Mnhammad4bad ; is situated on the Tons, 12 miles from Azamgarh. 
Latitude 26°-3'-d5'^; longitude 83°-25'-80'''. The unmetalled Muhammadabad- 
Ghosi road passes through it, and is here joined by the unmetalled road from 
Kopfi. The population was 2,599 in 1872. By the census of 1881 the area 
was 145 acres, with a total population of 5,343 (2,765 females), giving a 
density of 36 to the acre. The Hindus numbered 2,520 (1,291 females), Mnsal- 
mdns 2,823 '1,474 females). The number of inhabited houses was 839. There 
are upwards of 225 looms, and markets are held twice a week. The village 
is in a high state of cultivation. The proprietors are Shekhs. [fhe Fardki 
Shekhs of Walidpur Bbira are a well-known family. Their ancestor was 
hiakhddm Shekh Mushaiyid of Jaunpur, who received a grant of land at 
Walidpur from Sultin Husain of Jaunpur. 
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PREFACE TO GHAZIPUR 


Thb presence in the district of the head-quarters of the Benares 
Opium Agency and of the Tobacco Farm for raising tobacco from 
foreign seed rendered it necessary, or at least desirable, to give 
some account of the processes of cultivation and manufacture of 
these products. Thanks are due to Messrs. Hastings and Gregory 
of the Opium Department, and to Mr. G. W. Caine of the Tobacco 
Farm, for the valuable information they have supplied. In other 
matters, the notice has aimed at giving a fairly complete account 
of the district, including its interesting archaeological remains, 
without repeating anything already described for other districts* 
The work has been compiled by Mr. J. E. Gill, C.S., who through- 
out received the greatest assistamee from Mr. W, Irvine, C.S., the 
Collector. 

F. H. F. 

Naini Tal ; 

The Ith August, 1883./ 

The proofs of half the volume remained to be passed 
through the Press when Mr. Fisher left, so that it has not been 
possible to issue it till now. 


AnLAHABAn : 

TAe 14^A January, 1884. 


J. P. H. 
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PART I. 

GEOGUAPHICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE. 

Ghj^zipur/ a district in tlie Benares Division, lies between 25® 18' 29^ 
to 25® 5G' north latitude, and 83° 21' 26" to 84® 07' 

Boundaries, area, Ac. . 01*1 

1/" east longitude. *lt is bounded on iLe west by 

Jaunpur; on the liordi-wc&t and north i>}' Azaingarii ; ou die east by the newly- 
fo/med district of Ballia, till lately a s^ib-division of Glnizipur; on the south- 
east by Shahabad in the Lower Provinces ; and 011 the south-west by Benares. 
The adjoining sub-divisions of surrounding districts are : in Azamgarh, par- 
ganahs Deogaon and Belliabans of tahsil Deogaon and parganahs Cliiriakot 
and Muhammadabad of talisil Muhaniniadabad : in Ballia, parganahs Bbadaon, 
Sikandarpur, Laklinesar and Kopaclat AVest of tahsil R{isra,aud parganah Ballia 
in the tahsil of the same name; in Shahabad, pargaualjs Bhojpnr and Cliausa of 
the Baxar sub-division^ and parganah Chainpur of the Bhahhiia sub-division ; in 
Benares, parganahs Narwan, Barhwal, and Barah of tlie Cliandauli talisil, and 
Katehar of the Benares tahsil ; and, in Jaunpur, tappa Chandvvak of tahsil Kara- 
kat The form of the district is an irregular oval with the greatest length from 
W’est to east. Tlic rna dmum length is GI*, and the maximum breadth from north 
to south 40 miles. By the now cadastral survey the area appears as 1,488‘20 
square miles, of which 1,100 He to the north, and 382 to the south of the Ganges, 
which traverses the district from west to east. From a return furnished to the 
Department of Agriculture and Commerce in 1880, it would appear that, of the 
total area, l^OOG o square miles are under cultivation, 131*5 are cultuiable, and 
335’2 barren.* 

For administrative and fiscal purposes, the district is divided into four 
lalisils, of 'which three, vh.^ Sayyidpnr-Bliitari, Qliazi- 
puv, and Koiaiitadih, lie to the north, and the fourth, 

' This notice bas been compiled from the foil wwinj? (amonjjst other) aonreat^i^ Historical 

Siathtiral Mentoir 0 / the GLdztpu^ Dislrict, h\ Wilton Ohlh ’in, S., LIj.D , TPiirt I., !»70, 
and Fart 11., l87^); vSir II. M. Elliors il.jces of the A'-H P (( dition of 1869 by John Beames, 
B.CS); Sir H. M. Elliot’s History of JndiOfU voH. (Tiui)n<M Sl l o., i^^7 77) ; ^c/eotions from 
the IJoncan Records, 2 vo^s.^ by A. ShnUespe.ir, ‘ itfo. unpublished voI„ 

by P. Bobirison ; llloebniMnTi'a Gladwin’s DlUo^ i> voN. ; tien ial Cmining- 

ham Arcbjrologica' Survey Keprrts, L, Xll.; t^.-nnldc’s Ma/iuot of Judhn 1 imbtrs ; the yearly 
Administration Reports of the Noilh-West ]*ro'in es and Oudli Government and its subor- 
dinate departments ; »tnd brief notes, ackuowledj^ed in the fo tnotes, by various oflBcerauow 
or formerly posted in the district. ^ * Major Barron, 15. S.G., Deputy SiiperiDtendeirt, 

G ha zipiiT Revenue Survey, has kindly furnished the following; latitudes and longitudes, for 
extreme limits of the district, including Zaliurabad, 


Administrative divisions. 


J -Datitude ... 

} Longitude ... 83° 
( Latitude ... 25° 
I Longitude ... 83° 


South 


66 ' 

60' 

18 ' 

88 ' 


on" 

47" 

29" 

00 " 


East 

West 


{ Latitude 
Loii;;itudc 
C Latitude 
( Longitude 


25° 

84 ° 
2 ')° 
... 83° 


38' 

07' 

29' 

21 ' 


17 " 

17" 

16" 

26" 


® But this total of 1,473 square miles is shown by the recent survey to be 16*20 miles short 
of the actu il area. The details of cultivated and uncultivated areas are not yet available. 



ADMINISTRATIVE DIVISIONS. 


Zamaniah, to the south of the Ganges. This division into tahsils is, com- 
^ paratively speaking, a modern one, having been introduced by the British 
in 1809. 

Under the Musalman administration the sarkar of Ghiizipur formed part 

Sarkar Ghazipur siibah of Allahabad, and was divided into 

seventeen parganahs,^ viz . : — 

Bahariahad {Bahriabad). Muhammadabad ParhdbdH. 

Sayyidpur Ifamdi. Kavydt Pali. 

Ohdzipur. Garha {Gandhd), 

Pachotar. Dihma {Dilihct). 

Karandah {Karandd), Ballia. 

Baldich {Bardich), Zamdniah. 

Zahurabad. Chaunsa (Chausa). 

Lakhnesar. Belbabans (Bilhabans). 

Kopachit (Kopachhlt). 

Of these jjarganahs only those whose names are printed in italics are 
included in the present district. Chaunsa, in 1818, finds a place in the Shaha- 
bad district ot the Patna division, and Belliiibans in the Azamgarh district. 
On the other hand, three parganahs, wliich in Akbar’s time w’’Gro included in 
the sarkiir of Jauiipur, now form part of tljis district. Two of them, viz., 
Khdppur and Shadiabad, form soiiaratc pargaiialis, tlio third, Bhitari, has been 
joined to ^^ayyidpur. ilahaicli, wliich originally belonged to the Cliunar 
sai’Kar, has long been included in the Ghazipur district. 

The following is a brief notice of the names of some of the parganahs : — 
Bahariahad, from a celebrated saint, JIalik Babri, whose tomb is in the 
chief village of the pargaiiali. Sayyidpur, fonneily Sayyidpur Namdi, from 
a holy man named Sayyid Shah ISaiuad. Ghazipur, i'vom the founder of the 
city of Ghazipur, Malik-us-Sadti'i Ghazi. Pachota r io mean North-West. 
There is a large clan of ifikhit llajputs settled in this parganah, who call them- 
selves Pachotrias or Paclitorias. The late Mr. Sherring (Hindu castes, I., 209) 
considered that they gave the name to the parganah, but it seems more probable 
that they took their name from the parganali, and that it was known by its pre- 
sent name before their colonisation of it. Bardich; this parganah, which now 
forms part of the Ghazipur parganah, has never been satisfactorily identified. 
Sir H M. Elliot, inbisSupplemental Glossary (II., 11^)), identifies it wdth the mahal 
of Bhitauli on the Gangi river, while Mr. Oldham (^Memoir, I., 82), is inclined to 
identify it with the taluka of Baraicb, which originally consisted of seventeen vil- 
lages, but was broken up in 1841-42. Karydt Pali is now a portion of the 

* Elliot, Suppl Gloss, II,, p. 114 and Blochmaun’s Aln-i-Akbari, II., 425. The orthography^ 
of many of the nanies is very conflicting; a few of the duplicate spellings have been added in. 
brackets. 
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Muhammadabad parganah, and the name has died out. Garha. is so called from 
the hollowed-ont shape of the parganah, which forms a gently-sloping shaUow. 
valley on the east side of the Mangai. Zamdniah; the old name of this parganah 
was Madan Banaras. The town of Zam&niah, from which the parganah derives 
its present name, was founded in 1560 A.D. by Khdn Zaman, a distinguished 
warrior, who conquered the district in the reign of Akbar. Khdnpur, originally 
Kh&npurChamki, was so named by a nobleman entrusted with the building of 
the bridge over the Gfiniti at Jaunpur. He bore the title of Khiin-i-kh6,n&n, and 
on the occasion of a hunting expedition to the forest which covered what is 
now the Kbfi.npur parganah, he bestowed the country round his tents on a 
dancing-girl named Chamki, calling the grant Khivnpur Cbamki. Shddiabad; 
- origin^ly Sadidbad, from Sadi, the faithful servant of Malik Marddn, brother 
of Malik Bahri, who first conquered the parganah. The tombs of Malik Marddn 
and Sddi in the chief village of the parganah are much venerated. 

' There are fifteen reporting police stations in the district, and three mun- 
Polico and civil Juris- S-ayyidpur, Ghasipur and Korantadih. 

'dictions. The following table will show at a glance the existing 

divisions (1882) for revenue and general administration, and details of the 
revenue, population and police jurisdictions of each division : — 


Parganah. 

■I 


Area in 

T 1 j j . 4.1, 1682. Total 

Included oy the pupula- In the police In the 

Ain^i'Akbarl jurisdiction of — munsifi of— 

|(l69(i)icmahal i88U82. 1881. 


fl Pachotar 


^ \ Sh&diabad, 
.c 

® . Ghazipur., 

Karandah.. 


Pachotar ... 72,1 20 119-87 70,1 40 Birno, Ka^imabad The addition- 

aud Mardah. al sub-judge 
has powers of 
a tuuusif in 
Pachotar. 

Shadiahad(sarkar 1,08,058 177-66 118,499 Shad labad, Birno Sayyidpur. 

of Jaunpur.) and Mardah. 

.Ghazipur and 89,604 98-92 1 13,608 Kotwali.Naiidganj "I 

Baraicii. Muhammadabad. >Gh£zipur. 

. Karandah ... 61,342 43 16 80,161 Karandah ... ) 


f I Zahfirabad, Zaburabad 


Mnhamixiad- 
I abad. 


U Dibma •. 


Zaburabad 97,02 • 166 16 90,326 Karon, Kasimabadh 

and Mardah. ^ 

Muhammadabad^ 1,63,838 178-69 146,938 Muhammadabad, 

and Karydt Korantadih, 

p^li. Kotwdli Ghdzi- . Koranta- 

pur, Karon and dih. 

Kasimabad. 

Garha ••• 41,027 64*38 37,708 Karon and Koran- 

tadib. 

Dihma •«. 7,548 12-80 11,051 Karon ^ 


HEIGHTS. 



Parganah. 

Included by the 
Ain-i-Akbari 



(1696) in mahal 






There are two subordinate judges, one of whom exercises the powers 
of a munsif in parganah Pacliotar ; but the highest court is that of the civil and 
sessions judge, whoso jurisdiction extends also over the neighbouring district of 
Ballia. The district staff ordinarily consists of the magistrate-collerfor, a 
jo*n- or assistant magistrate with full powers, two deputy collectors with full 
powers, and a third in charge of the treasury. There is a bench of honorary 
magistrates for the city of Ghs-izipur, and two honorary magistrates, one for the 
Sayyidpur tahsil and the other for Muhammadabad parganah. 

The district may be described as a well-watered fertile plain, sloping 
gradually from north-west to south-east. Although 
enera appearance. there are no forests, the general appearance is that of 

a wf 11-wooded country, mango and other groves being dotted about in profusion. 
Solitary pipal and tamarind trees here attain a magnificent growth, and occa- 
sionally form a striking feature in the landscape. Although not so green 
as the country north of the Gogra, yet the district is far less arid-looking 
than the districts further west, being traversed by numerous streams, some of 
considerable size. 


The general level of the upland tract gradually falls from a height of about 


Heights. 


250 feet above the mean sea level in the west, to a 
height of about 200 feet above the sea in the east of 


the district. This general upland level is from ten to twenty feet above the 


highest, and fifty to seventy feet above the lowest, level of the Ganges ; in some 
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few places it attains a greater elevation. The following are the principal Qreat 
Trigonometrical Survey stations in the district, with the latitude and longitude 
of each, and the height above mean sea level : — ^ 


Parganah. 

Name of station. 

Latitude. 

Longitude. 

Height in feet« 

Bh&diabad 

Kan&un ... ... 


83«26' 18*66" 

270*68^ 

BayyidpuroBhitaii ... 

BarUaupnr •«. 

6*88" 

83®26'-88 »7" 

278*68 

»> ' ••• 

Gaura 

25®37'69 16" 

83®17' 4*76" 

289* 


The following bench-marks may also be mentioned ; — 


Bench-mark. 

Height in feet 
above Karachi, 
mean sea level. 

Position of leyelling staff. 

Station Church, under portico of 

south-east face. 

226*64 

G. T S. 

Over the letters ^ engraved on 

4th paved step north-east side of mid- 
dle doorway. 

G. T. S. 

Over the letters ■■■ engraved on 

B. M. 

paved floor of east verandah. 

Collector’s Court-house between 

0th and 7th doorways from north. 

22.3*44 


The soils of thedistiict may bo classified according to their composition, 

Soils: classified accord- position. According to their composition 

ing to composition, they are: — 1) Balua, a sandy light soil ; (2) doras, 

a dry silicious loam ; (3) a more clayey loam ; and (4) karel, a black 

soil, resembling the mar of Bundelkhand This last soil is common in all the 
lowland formations, especially in the east of the district, and is also 
found in the upland tracts south of the Ganges, and near the Karamnasa. 
The black soil, which contains much alumiiia, can with difficulty be traversed 
during the rains ; and when it dries up, it splits into innumerable cracks and 
fissures. The black soil produces a good spring crop, without irrigation, and 
even without col J season rain, when it has been submerged in therainy season. 
Indeed, irrigation is ordinarily impossible, owing to the cracks which swallow 
up the water applied to the surface ; but the character of the soil is improved if 
sand is spread over it, and irrigation then becomes practicable. According to 
position* the soils are divided into upland and lowland. 

and according to position. ^ xu i.- i i . . 

The rise from the lower to the higher plain is every- 
where perceptible ; and though sometimes met with at the distance of several 
miles from any river, it will invariably be found on examination to have been 
^Kindly supplied by Mr. J. B. N. Hennessey, Survey of India (Trigonometrical)^ Branch* 
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ttie bank of a river, in the former channel of which the lowland has be§n formed 
fey fluvial deposits. ' 

The upland tracts of the district are generally fertile ; but without irriga- 
CJapabilities of upland *tion, or cold weather rain, they will not produce a 
spring crop. A considerable extent of land is under 
rice cultivation. The soil has, in the northern part of the district, between the 
' Mangai and the Bbainsahi, a tendency to produce 
the efflorescent salt called rcfe, which is most injurious 
to vegetation; and this tendency is much increased by the obstruction to 
the drainage of the country, consequent on rice cultivation. Soils which, if well 
washed by thorough drainage, would be entirely free from reli, develop it when 
water is allowed to staijnate upon them till it evaporates, any salts held in solu- 
tion being then left in deposit on the surface of the ground. A considerable extent 

of upland country is also rendered unproductive by the 
and katikar r 7 ? t 1 

presence at the suiiacc 01 kankar. In some places 

this crops out in masses at the surface; in others it is only found by penetra- 
ting through thirty or forty feet of clay. It exists in some localities as a solid 
and compact mass, wliich might almost be called a rock; in others as a coarse 
gravel, mixed with fine grains of a ferruginous gritty substance. The rocky 
and massive kankar can for years resist the action of a violent current ; 
wdii' e the small kaiikar, mixed with iron-stone gravel, renders the soil in which 
it exists peculiarly friable. 

In the lowland fluvial deposits there is no Icankdv, no reh, and, except in 
Capabilities of lowland ^’^^7 J’cccnt formations, little sand at the surface. The 
tracts. liighcr parts of the lowlands, only liable to occasional 

submersion from the river, bear all kinds of crops except rice. In the event 
of an unusually high flood, the kharif or rainy season crops are lost; but the 
cultivr^tor is compensated by an abundant spring harvest. Many extensive 
tracts of lowland have never within the memory of man been submerged. In 
the intermediate levels, that is, those liable to annual submersion, only spring 
orops are grown. The lowest lying lands, deposited by the Ganges in years 
when there has been a scanty raiufall, and consequently a slow current, produce 
hot-weather rice; or else, without ploughing, they are sprinkled with oat or wheat 
seeds after the end of the rains, and produce an abundant crop. These low- 
lying muddy tracts are frequently sowm before they have consolidated suffi- 
ciently for a man to walk on them; and the operation of scattering the seed,, a 
very difficult and dangerous one, is entrusted to boys, who sprinkle it as they 
ewim through the fluid mud. The higher part of the lowlands is the most 
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fertile land in the district, and the spring crops are magnificent ; unbroken 
sheets of barley and wheat may be seen stretching for miles along the 
banks of the Ganges. The older deposits of the Ganges are Always 
fertile. 

The newly-formed sandy deposits adjacent to the river generally produce 
Sandy new formation of only thatching grass {sarpat or dhonrh), which grows 
to the height of twelve or sixteen feet ; but when, be- 
neath a layer of two or three feet deep of sand, there exists a stratum of clay, 
the cultivation of melons is possible. A very large extent of land in this dis- 
trict is occupied with melon cultivation. The plant spreads itself over the 
sand, but derives all its moisture and nourishment from the lower stratum. 
Deep holes are bored down to the clay beneath, and in them the young melons 
are planted. The holes are then filled with loose sand. 

The principal rivers arc the Ganges, the Gangi, the Mangai, the Besu, 
Kiverfl Sarju, the Karamntisa, the Gumti, the Udanti, and 

the Bhainsahi. The course of all the rivers on the 


G&ngi-Bcsu. 


BesU’Mangai, 


north of the Ganges is from north-west to south-east, and the whole district 
is consequently divided into a series of dodbs, the rivers forming which 

^ flow separately into the Ganges. The most westerly 

Dodhs, Gfimti-Gdngi. . , , * i ^ r . , i ^ . . , . . 

IS tliat betw^een the Gumti and the Gaogi ; this is 

_ about thirty miles long, and from two to eight broad. 

The next is between the Gang! and the Besu, and is 

about thirty-two miles long and has an average breadth of eight miles. It 

narrows to a sharp point where the Besu joins the Ganges. The third is a 

^ ^ , very long and narrow strip betw^cen the Besu and the 

Mangai ; it is more than fifty miles long and from two 

to eight broad. Where the two rivers enter pnrganah Shadi ibad, it is more than 

eight miles broad, and then gradually narrows till just north of Gbazipur itself 

it is only two miles broad ; it then expands again till opposite Korantadih, and 

from here (as the Mangai falls into the Saiju and not into the Ganges), it 

turns north-east and includes nearly the whole of parganah Garha. The fourth 

is a broad tract between the Mangai and the Sariu, 
Mangai-Sarjii. ip, ^ 

stretching from the north of parganah Pathotar to 

the place where the two rivers meet. It is forty miles long and from 4 to 16 

broad, and includes Pachotar, Zahiirabad, and Dihma. 

The Ganges enters the district a few miles west of Sayyidpur, and flows 
The Ganges ^ south-easterly direction until it approaches Zam&- 

niah. Then it turns sharply to the north, running in 


Mangai -Sarju. 


The Ganges. 
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Its breadth* 


Hbstt direction for ten miles, wben it again swings sharply to the right and' 
runs in an easterly direotion past the city of Gbazipur, forming in the rains 
a magnificent reach of water on either hand, fully two thousand yards broad. 
East of Ghazipur, it splits into three channels, which enclose very large 
islands, forming part of the Sherpur-Reotipur taluka. It again unites its 
channels at the south-east corner of the Zamaniah parganah and flows in a 
north-easterly direction past Korantadih, leaving the district at its eastern 
extremity. Its total length in this district is eighty miles. It receives on 

its left bank the Giimti, the Gangi, and the Besu; 

Its tributaries. , . . , , L , , 

and on its right, the Karamnasa. Into it, there- 
fore, ultimately drain all the surplus waters of the district. Its breadth 

Its breadth velocity vary very greatly in the dry and rainy 

seasons* In the dry season the breadth at Ghazipur is 
not more than eight hundred yards, while at its fullest, in August, it measures 
at least a mile. The maximum rise Is said to be forty- 

ItfS TISO* 

five feet in the west, and thirty-five feet in the east, of the 
district, and is sometimes remarkably sudden; as, for instance, in the month of 
June of this year ( 1882 ), when it suddenly rose fourteen feet in twenty-four 
hours. The bed consists of mixed sand and mud, with occasional patches of 
kankar. The banks are in places steep, in others shelving ; the rule being that 
a sl.J dug bank is faced by a precipitous one. 

The course of the river is continually changing, the strong current being 

Action of the Gaoges on destructive to the old upland formations. The 

its banks. action of tho river in destroying upland and forming 

lowland, is very simple. At all curves in the river, the current, setting against 

the concave or outer side of tho curve, undermines and ultimately destroys the 

bank; at the same time, in the comparatively still water on the inner or convex 

side of the curve, are deposited sand and mud brought down by the river in the 

^ , . rainy season, and held in suspension where the stream 

Its dexiOBits. . 

is fast. The first deposits, vrhile the current has still 
some force, are of saud ; afterwards, as the water becomes shallow, the current 
becomes weaker, and fine mud of great fertility is deposited. The thickness of 
annual deposit varies from a few inches to several feet. This accounts for a 
general law which holds good with regard to the Gangetic lowland of this district, 
that the upper surface of a well-raised lowland tract is invariably earth ; but 
that by penetrating a few feet below the surface, sand is always met with. 
Where the current sets against a lowland bank of fiuvial deposit, the action is 
very rapid ; for example, in the east of parganah Earandab, daring the last 
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thirty years, a strip of country between three and four hundred feet wide haf 
been yearly destroyed by the river. Where, however, the current sets against 
a mass of compact kankar, the destructive action is so slow as to be almost im*^ 
perceptible. The city and civil station of Ghfi,zipur are thus saved from des- 
truction, the soil being hard kankar, on which the river appears to make no 
impression, although in its sharp turn round the north-west corner of the Zam&- 
niah parganah it sets with great force against its left bank. It occasionally 
happens that the river suddenly changes its course, and cuts out for itself an 
entirely new channel, the old bed silting up. Where the old bed still carries 
ft stream in the rains, it is called BMi Gang or old Ganges. An old bed of 
the river, only occasionally carrying water, is locally known as a Bhdgar» The 
lowlands within the new bed are called Digdras, 

The principal towns on the Ganges are Sayyidpur, Zamauiah and Gh&zi- 
_ pur. All the four tahsSlis of the district are situated 

xOWHB * 

on the Ganges, but only two, Ghazipur and Zamauiah, 
have any important river trade. The Ganges is nowhere bridged in this district, 
but there is a project before Government for connecting Ghdzipur with Tari- 
ghdt by a bridge -of-boats. There are ferries at Sayyid- 
and ferries on the anges. Chochakpur, Dharambarpur (opposite Zamaniah), 

Ghdzipur, Kutw^a and Unjiar near Korantadih. 

There is a very large traffic on the Ganges, which is navigable for country 
^ . , . , ^ boats of 500 maunds (17 to 18 tons) burden through- 

Wavigation of the Ganges. n p , p ^ i 

out the year, and lor boats oi 1,000 maunds (oo to 36 

tons) in the rains. The principal articles thus carried are sajji (fuller's earth), 

cotton, oilseeds and sugar. The Ganges is not used for irrigation. 

The G&ngi enters the district in parganah Kh4npur, and after forming the 

The G&igi northern boundary of that parganah with parganah Deo- 

gaon of the Azamgarh district for about four miles, 

flows in a south-easterly direction, between parganahs Kbanpur and Sayyidpur, 

and across the latter. In the last eight miles of its course it divides parganah Ka- 

randah from Haveli Ghfizipur, falling into the Ganges at Mainpur in the former 

parganah. The Gingi carries a considerable body of water in the rains, hut 

is nearly dry in the dry season. A masonry bridge near Deokali carries the 

Benares road over it. There is also a fine masonry bridge at Bhimdpar, where 

the river is crossed the Sayyidpur-Bahariabad road, built by Beni Bkm 

Pandit, to whom the Baharfabad parganah was given as a by Warren 

Hastings. There is also an ancient broken bridge near Bhitari, where the 

Sayyidpur-Shddiabad road crosses it ; and near Narainpnr, on the Sayyidpur- 
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l?he Bora. 


Sid&t road, there is a handsome arched bridge, recently erected by fihola 
Sahu, a rich banker of Saddt, in the Sayyidpur parganah. 

The Besu touches the district first in the north-west of parganah Bahariabad, 
which it separates from parganah Beihdbdns of the Azam- 
garh district. It enters this district in parganah Bhadiabad^ 
and traversing.that parganah and Haveli Ghazipur in a south-easterly direction^ 
joins the Ganges east of Dungarpur. A short distance to the w^est of Shddiabad, 
it receives the Udanti, which, entering the district in the Bahariabad parganah, 
joins the Besu at Hurmuzpur. The Ghazipur-Gorakhpur road is carried across 
the Besu by a masonry bridge ; the Kutwa road by an American lattice bridge, 
and the Shddiabad road by a masonry bridge. There are also several ferries. 

The Mangai is a large tributary of the Sarju, which traverses the centre 
of the district. It enters it in parganah Shddiabad, 
TThe Mangai. miles west of Jalalabad, and traverses that parganah 

in a south-easterly direction for 16 miles ; it then crosses parganahs Pachdtar, 
Muliammadabad and Garha in a generally easterly direction for 46 miles, till 
it reaches Narahi ; it then turns north and flows into the Sarju six miles west of 
Ballia. The breadth, which in the rains is 200 feet, in the hot season dwindles 
down to 20. It is bridged where the Gorakhpur, the Kasimabad- Basra, and the 
Ballia roads cross it ; and there are ferries at the other crossings. There are 
no marts of importance on this river. 

The Sarju' enters this district in parganah Zahurabad, and crossing it in 
a south-easterly direction, passes into the Ballia dis- 
The Sarju. Ghausalpur, The breadth of the Sarju with 

its lowlands is about two miles. In the rains the stream is deep and rapid. 
It is navigable for large country boats in the rains, and there is a considerable 
trafiic on it. Basra, in the Ballia district, is only a few miles from the river, 
and in this district the town of Bahadurganj is situated at the confluence of 
the Sarju and the Bbainsahi. The Sarju is nowhere bridged in this district, 
but there is a ferry at Sidhagarh, on the Basra road. The breadth of the stream 
varies from 800 feet in the rains to 100 in the dry season, and the depth from 
26 to four feet. Floods in the Sarju are injurious, as they leave behind sand, 
instead of fertilising mud. 

The Bbainsahi is a tributary of the Sarju. It enters the district at Jalala- 
bad in the ShaJiabad parganah, and flows in an east- 
erly direction, dividing parganah Pachotar in this district 

* Frequently called the Chhoti Sarju to diatinguish it from the gn at Sarjn. which ia one of 
the uan ets oi the Gogra. For a description of the early course of the Chhoti Sarju see Azam^arh 
notice^ Fart I. 


The Bhainsahi. 
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The Gumti« 


^omparganah Muhammadabad in the Azamgarh district. It falls into the Saijn 
at BaMdurganj in parganah Zahiirabad, after a course' in this district of nine 
miles. It is navigable by small country boats in the rains, and the towns of 
JalUabad and Bahfidurganj are situated on it. It is bridged where the Gh&-* 
zipur-Gorakhpur road crosses it, and thero are ferries on the Qhazipur-Mau 
and Ghazipur-Bahidurgauj roads. 

The Karamndsa rises in the Shahabad district of Lower Bengal enter- 
^ ^ ^ ing this district, fromthat of Mirzapur, at the south- 

west corner of the Zamaniah parganah, it forms the 
boundary between the southern part of the district and Shahabad. It nowhere 
enters the Ghdzipur district and joins the Gauges two miles east of Gahmar, 
after a course of 18 miles along this district. There are ferries at Bara, where 
the Eaxdr road crosses it ; at Magar Khain, where it is also crossed by the 
East Indian Kailway, and on the Qahiuar-Saer road. 

* The Gumti has but a very short course in tliis district^ Entering the 
^ Klianpur parganah at Niv/ada, it flows south and then 

east for nine miles, dividing the Kbftnpur parganah 
from the Benares district, till it falls into the Ganges a short distance west of 
Sayyidpur. There is some traffic on it in sugar, oilseeds, tobacco, and sajji. 
The Ghazipur-Benares road crosses it by a bridge-of-boats in the dry season ; 
this is replaced by a ferry in the rains. 

The rivers in this district are but sparingly used for irrigation. Their depth 

below the level of the surrounding country makes the 
Irrigation. ^ . . , , , 

cost 01 raising the Waterloo heavy to be remunerative. 

There are no special customs for regulating disputes about newly-formed 

lands. The general custom on the Ganges is that 

AlluTion and dilavion. , , , , , ® 

known as the deep' stream rule (dhdr-dhura). The 

running water, or, where there is more than one branch, the deepest water, 

measured when the river is not in flood, forms the boundary between two 

villages, the stream itself being assumed to fall in equal portions into each 

village. On the smaller streams, the rule is that the middle of the stream 

gives the boundary. 

There are no lakes of any j^reat size or importance. The principal are 
two in the Zamaniah parganah, situated at the villages 
of Didhgaon and Sunahrya. They are used solely 
for irrigation, and are fordable in the dry season. There is also a line of small 

1 See Shvthjuhdnpuf and Jaunpur notices in tliis series, aai ths Ouih Gazetteer for districts 
SUdpar^ II irdoiy JLucknowp Bdra Bartkip Sidtaupurp through or along which it passes. 


Irrigation. 


Allurion and dilavion. 
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lakes in the Sayyidpur parganah, between the rivers Besa and Gfingi^ running 
in the general direction of the drainage of the district, from north-west to 
south-east. There are detached of some size at Jalalabad in the Sh&dia-* 
bad parganah, and Birsinghpur in Zahurabad. The jhila are mostly dry in 
the hot weather. 


As a general rule, ravines, which in the rainy season become torrents, are 
very common in the upland, and are rare in the low- 
land country. In the lowlands, broad and gently 
sloping depressions, which, when the Ganges rises, become either channels or 
creeks of that river, take the place of the narrow, deep, and rugged ravines of 
the upland, and remove tlie surface drainage. These depressions often pene- 
trate the country for ve»*y great distances ; and they preserve their rounded 
outlines, because the back-water of the Ganges both prevents currents, and, by 
depositing silt, annually repairs, on the rise of the river, any cutting and abra- 
sion of the channel which may have resulted from the falls of rain in the first 
month or two of the rainy reason. 

The portion of the district lying to the south of the Ganges is traversed by 
Communications: railways, East Indian Railway for a length of 24 miles. 


the East Indian. in that distance there are three stations ; viz., at 

Zamaniah, Dildarnagar, and Gahmar, which are distant 13 12 and 14^ miles 

respectively from Gliazipur. There is a branch line twelve miles in length 
from Diidarnagar to Tari-ghat, on the bank of the Ganges opposite Ghazipur 

Dildamagar-Tari ghit commenced as a Provincial State Rail- 

*>raiieh. way, but was made over in December, 1880, to the 

East Indian Railway Company for completion. It was made on the broad gauge 
principle and opened for traffic on the 5th October, 1880, It has since been 
worked by the East Indian Railway, under an arrangement entered into 
between the Government and that Company. The capital expended on this 
lino up to 31st March, 1881, was Rs. 5,93,539, giving a cost of Rs. 49,462 per 
mile. This branch is of considerable importance, as the Tari-gh6t station is the 
nearest point on the railway for the districts of Azamgarh and Gorakhpur, and 
a very large quantity of the produce of these districts, principally sugar, first 
reaches the railway at Tfiri-ghfit. Up to the 31st March, 1881, however, it had 
been working at a loss. 

There are no fewer than six metalled roads in the district, viz., (1) that 
road. Ghazipur to Benares, of which 26^ miles are in 

this district ; (2) that from Gb^ipur to Kutwa gh&i, 
opposite Bax&r; really a continuation eastwards of the Gbazipur>Benares road. 
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with a length of 26 miles ; (3) the Qhizipur-Gorakhpur road with a total length 
of 82 miles, of which 21 are in this district ; (4j the Gh&zipur-Azimgarhroad, 
which branches off from the Gorakhpur road near Bimo, its length from the 
point of bifurcation to the border of the district being 12 miles ; (6) the road 
from Zam&niah to the Karamnasa with a length of 8^ miles, of which five are 
in this district, the whole 8| miles, however, being under the charge of the 
Gh&zipur authorities ; (6) the branch from Muhammadabad on the Gh&zipur- 
Eutwa roads to Hata with a length of four miles. The total mileage of metal- 
led roads is, therefore, 93^. 

Before the opening of the branch railway from Dilddrnagar, the principal 
line of communication with the railway was the metalled road from Gh&zipur to 
Zam&niah station, which is continued till it joins the Grand Trunk Road in the 
Sh4habad district. The portion between Ghazipur and Zamaniah will no longer 
be kept up as a metalled road, but the southern portion will still be metalled. 
Of the first-class roads the most important now are the Ghazipur-Goralhpur,and 
the Ghazipur-Azamgarh roads, on both of which there is a very large traiffic. 

The unmetalled roads are of three kinds, viz, (according to the classifica- 
tion of the Public W orks Department), the second- 

Unoietallcd roads. 

class, which are raised and bridged throughout ; the 
third-class, which are raised but not bridged ; the fourth-class, which are neither 
raised nor bridged, and are in fact mere village tracks. The most important 
of these are shown on the small map prefixed to this notice. The total mileage 
of unmetalled roads is 423, of which 46 miles are in the second, 259 in the third, 
and 118 in the fourth class. On the whole, the district is well supplied with 
communications with the outer world, but much remains to be done to improve 
the local traffic-routes in the north of the district. The south of the district 


is well supplied with roads of each class. 

There is only one regular dak bungalow or travellers' rest-house and that 

^ , is in the civil station of Ghazipur. There are, however, 

Rest-houBes. 

three “inspection-houses” — built primarily for the 
Public Works Department, but available on certain conditions to the general 
public, when not required by government officials — one in the civil station, one 
at Kutwa on the Ghazipur-Kutwa road, and the third at Birno on the Azam* 
garb road. There are sardisfor'native travellers on all the main roads. 

There are six encamping-grounds on the first-class road traversing the 

„ , district from Kutwa on the east to the Giimti on the 

Sncamping-groundB. 

west. (1) Beginning with the easternmost one, the 
first is at Kutwa, on the Ganges, opposite Eax&r. It is about 33 acres 
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in area; there are masonry wells for the supply of water, which can also 
be obtained from the Ganges, but provisions are scarce. The ground is now 
the property of the zamindars. (2) The next is at Muhammadabad, on the 
right-hand side of the road. It is 33 acres in area. Supplies are easily obtain- 
ed from the neighbouring bdz&rs, especially that of Yusufpur. There is a 
masonry well for supply of water. The land is the property of the zamindars. 
(3) and (4) At Qbdzipnr there are two grounds, one on the right of the road, 
known as the Bari bdgh, but not mentioned in the route-book, and the other 
away from the main road, on a wide plain near the Cornwallis monument. 
Water is easily obtainable from masonry wells and the Ganges, and supplies 
are plentiful. The Bari bagh ground belongs to the zamindars, the other to 
the municipality. (5) The next ground is at Bartihpur. It is 36 acres in area, 
and is supplied with water from one masonry and one earthen well. Supplies 
are obtained with difficulty, there being no bazar near. The land is now the 
property of the zamindars, and is under cultivation. (6) The last ground on this 
road is at Sayyidpur. This is 33 acres in area, and water is obtained from 
three masonry wells and the Ganges, Supplies are plentiful ; the land is now 
the zamindars’, and has been cultivated. 

There is a small encamping-ground on the Ghazipur-Qorakhpnr road at 
Barahi, It is only about two acres in area and supplies are scanty. On the 
Ghizipur-Azamgarh road there is one encamping-ground at Birno, about two 
or three acres in area. Supplies are fairly plentiful. Both of these grounds 
belong to the zamindars. On the south of the Ganges, there is only one 
encamping-ground, viz., at Nasratpur on the Zamdniah road. It is about ten 
acres in area, water is obtained from masonry wells, a nd supplies are plentiful. 
It is near Zamiiniah town. The land belongs to the zamindars. 

The following is a list of the principal towns and villages with their dis- 
Dibiances. tances from head-quarters : — 





Miles. 





Miles, 

Bahfidurganj 


••• 

20 

Khanpur 



••• 

39 

Barwin (Zamaniah station) 


12* 

Korantadih 


• at 


26 

Bhitari 

• •• 

•«> 

SO 

Mardah 


••a 

• •a 

18 

Birno 

• • • 

«ta 

10 

Mirzapur 

... 

•at 

• •• 

28 

Birnur 

••• 


22 

Nandganj 

■ • ■ 

... 

*•« 

19 

Dhunapnr ... 

••• 


16 

Beotipur 


••• 

... 

8 

Dildarnagar 

••• 

••• 

12 

Saddt 

••• 

••• 


88 

Gahmar ••• 


••• 

18 

Sayyidpur 

••• 

••t 


94 

Jalalabad 


aaa 

20 

Shadiabad 

« . • 

••t 


1 14 

Karandah ... 

••• 


10 

Sherpur 

••• 

... 

••• 


Karon 

• a* 

••• 

24 

Yusufpur 


••• 

••• 

18 

K&iimabad .. 
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Zaminiah 

••• 

••• 

... 

10 
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Climate. 


The principal characteristics of the climate are heat and damp, and it it 
therefore relaxing. The rains generally break up in 
the middle of October. Westerly winds then prevail 
and the temperature gradually falls. In some years there is a fall of rain about 
Christmas or a little later. In January or February the westerly winds again 
set in and prevail up to the middle of May. If there have been no winter rains, 
the heat begins to increase rapidly after the beginning of March. In May and 
June it becomes most oppressive. The prevailing wind is easterly, and owing 
to the dampness of the air, tatties are of little use. The rains generally begin 
about the 15th of June. When Ghdzipur was occupied by European troops,, 
they are said to have suffered severely from cholera, and sporadic cases of this 
disease among the natives occur almost every year. The European station, 
nevertheless, is decidedly healthy. 

The average rainfall is about 37 inches in the year, but the subjoined 
table, which gives the rainfall in each month for ten 
years from 1872-1881, shows also how largely the 


BainfalU 


amount varies from year to year:-^ 


■miH 




1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

January 


1-90 

■ 

0-10 

1-80 

ass 

1 60 

2-30 



0 10 

February 


0-30 

0*10 

0-70 


... 

1 90 

*•. 

0*35 

1 90 


March 


... 

1-80 

OsO 




••t 


... 

0-90 

April 


010 

0-60 

s«« 

... 

... 


1-16 

• •• 

• •• 

... 

May 

a«« 

0*40 

.. 

• •• 

1-90 

0-10 

u-io 

2-1)0 

.1* 

0 70 

0-40 

June 

sat 

301 

0 40 

9-00 

4 so 

1-00 

1 30 

2-60 

6 90 

080 


July 

••• 

12-50 


7-70 

l[-40 

6-90 

2-60 


13-30 

24-60 


August 

Mt 

9-40 

12 30 

16-50 

11-60 


6 30 


1390 

4-60 


Bepteiiibcr 


4-10 

2-60 

lU-40 

7 30 


0-90 

5-45 

16 80 

2*40 

2-80 

Detober 

s«« 

o-so 

... 

10-ud 

0-10 

3-50 

1-40 

... 

1*80 

1-70 


]biov ember 

• ss 


... 

0-30 

... 


... 

0-70 


0-80 


December 

*” 

B 

020 

0 20 

... 

... 

0 75 

... 

... 

... 


Year 

sot 

31-90 

27-60 

65-30 

38-90 

27-40 

16-35 

32-60 

63*05 

37-40 

32*90 


The amount of the rainfall is very evenly distributed over all the tahsils, 

except Zamdniah, as will be seen from the following table^ : — 


Bain gauge station. 

Namber of years on 
which average is struck. 

Average annual rainfall 
in inches. 

Sayyidpur Bhitari 



18 

38*31 

Zsmaniah 

• a • 

• •• 

18 

81*79 

Ghfzipur 

••• 

SOS 

18 

87*96 

Do. 

••• 

ts# 

82— 84» 

36*07 

Korantadih 


•OS 

18 

88*88 


^ Taken from printed tables compiled by Mr. S. A. Hill, B. Sc., Meteorological Beportecto 
Goyemment, North-W'estern Provinces. * That is, for some months the rcgUteis arc 

for S4, and for other months only 32 or 83 years. 
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Do mcstic animals 


PART II. 

FBODDCTS OF THS DISTBICT : ANIMAL, VEOBTABLE AND M TOBTtAL, 

To the sportsman or naturalist Gh4zipur offers few attractions. The 

country is too densely populated, and too well cultivated 

- W lid animals. . 

to harbour wild animals. The nilgai [Pot'tax pictus) is 

the only kind of large game found, ana that in very small numbers, yearly 
decreasing. To judge from the returns of deaths from snake-bite, the number 
of poisonous snakes cannot be large. The number of persons killed by snake- 
bite from 1876 to 1881^ was 346, or about 57 on an average each year. 

There are no remarkable birds in the district, but the ordinary varieties 

of water-fowl are found on some of the tanks, and 

Birds. . „ . , 

occasionally snipe are to be seen. 

There are no particular breeds of horned cattle in the district. The price 
. , of bullocks varies from 10 rupees, or sometimes less. 

Do mestic animals mi • • 

to 40 or 50 rupees. The average price for an ordi- 
nary bullock is about 20 rupees. The small country ponies, often service- 
able animals, can be purchased at prices ranging from ten to one hundred 
rupees. Since the abolition of the Government stud here, horses are difficult 
to obtain, and Europeans are compelled to buy their horses elsewhere. No 
scheme has been introduced for improvement in the breed of cattle. Sheep 
and goats are plentiful. Their price varies from one to three rupees ; they are 
sometimes sold by the score at twenty-five rupees. 

The Gauges and its tributaries produce an immense variety of fish, 
'which is an important article of food to large classes 
of the natives. There is no close season, and fish are 
caught at all times, but principally in April, May and June, and in the rains. 
A season of heavy rain is said to be favourabb^ to fishing operations. The 
appar<*tus employed is simple, but eSective. There are a variety of nets, as 
the Jdl or simple net, the mahdjdl or seine net, the ba7isi and Jeatiya or 
rod and hook, and the korhel, an extinguisher-shaped net, provided with 
a bamboo framework, used by being hauled up against the stream. The con- 
sumption of fish must be very large, as nearly all classes eat it, both of Hindus 
and Musalmans. Among the former, Bhagats, or religious devotees, who have 
taken a vow of perpetual celibacy, and avoid iiio.it and intoxicating liquors, 
refuse to eat fish, as also do the Agarwal Banins. The price of fish varies 
from half an &na to three anas a ser, a price which places it within the 
reach of the poorest. 

1 Up to 1879 part of the district of Ballia is iacladed. For the recent measures taken to 
destroy poisonous snakes, see Azamoahu, Tart 11. 

3 
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Vegetable kingdom •. The following list shows the principal trees in 
the district : — 


Vernacular name. 

EngliBh name. 

Botanical name. 

Akol 

••• 




Alan glum Lnmarckii. 

Am 

• •• 

• *• 

Mango 

••• 

Mangifera indica. 

Amrut 

••• 


Guava 


Psidium Guava. 

Amalt&s 



Indian laburnum 


Cassia Fistula. 

Aonla 





Phyllauthus Emblica. 

Asok 



••• 


Saraca indica. 

Bab(il 

••• 

• •• 

Thorny acacia 

... 

Acacia arabica. 

Bahera 

••• 

*•• 

Bclcric myrobalan 


Terminalia bclerica. 

Bair 



Jujube 

• •• 

Zizyplms Jiijuba. 

Bakain 



... 


Meiia semper virens. 

B6ns 



Bai.iboo 


Bambusa arundiuacea. 

Bargat 


• •• 

Banyriti .«• 

••• 

Ficus indica. 

Barbal 

••• 

• •• 

Jack- fruit tree 

... 

Artocarpus Lakoocha. 

Bel 

• •• 

•e* 

Wood apple ... 


JFgle Marmelos. 

Gular 


e*« 

Wild fig 


Ficus gloinerata 

Imli 

• •• 

••• 

Tamarind ,«• 


Tamarindiis indica. 

dait* 


«»• 

... 


Sesb inia a‘gyptiaca. 

daman 

••• 


Wild plum ... 

, , 

Eugenia Jambolana. 

Knchnar 

••• 


• B* 


, B.iuhiiiia variegata. 

Kaith 



• •• 


Feronia Elcpiiantuni. 

Kathal 



.Jack-fruit tree 

... 

Arloearpui integrifolia. 

Ehajur 

... 

••• 

Wild date .»• 

*•. 

Phernix sylvcstris. 

Lasora 

••• 

••• 



Cordia Myxa. 

Mndar 



... 


Calot ropU gigantca. 

Mahua 

••1 


••• 


Biissia latirolia. 

Maulsiri or Mulsdri 




Mirnusop.s Elongi. 

Eim 


•.« 

... 


Media indica. 

Pakar 



Citron-leaved Indian fig 

••• 

1 Ficus infcctoria. 

Paras 

• •• 

••• 



1 Butca frondosa. 

Pipal 

%#• 

t*i 

Sacred fig 

... 

i Fii'us rcligiosa. 

8emal 


*•» 

Silk cotton ... 


i Bombax nialabaricum. 

Shaftalii 



Persian poach 


Prunus Persica 

Sharila 

•M 

•*• 

Custard apple 

... 

A non a squamosa. 

Siris 


•** 

Siris 

... 

Albizzia Lcbbck. 

Tar 



Palmyra or toddy tree 

*•* 

j Borassus fiabclliformis. 


Full descriptions of the appearances and uses of these trees will be found 
in other notices, and there is no need to lecapitulate what has been already 
more than once written. Arboriculture is now a recognized part of the 
collector’s duties, which he usually performs vicariously through the district 
engineer, or an assistant or joint-magistrate. Sufficient has been said regarding 
the general system, which is under the control of the Department of Agricul- 
ture and Commerce, in the Azamgarh notice. 

Cultivated crops require only a brief notice here, as full descriptions of 

the commoner kinds will be found in Azamgarh. The 

Cultivated crops* ^ , . . 

district produces the usual varieties of spring and 

rain crops. Of the former the principal are wheat, barley, oilseeds, pulses, and 

opium ; and of the latter, sugarcane, rice, the various millets, indigo, and tobacco. 
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TlieBe crops are sown principally on the alluvial lands of the Ganges, which 
Spring crops : wheat extraordinary fertility. Unbroken sheets of the 

and barley. crops may be seen stretching for miles along the 

banks in the cold weather. The land, as a rule, retains sufficient dampness 
after being flooded in the rains to obviate the necessity of irrigation. There 
are no accurate statistics at hand to show the area under wheat and barley. 


Sugarcane, 


A return prepared in 1871 shows the area as 78,337 acres, but Ballia vras then 
incorporated in this district. The average outturn per acre was shovm as 
4*62 maunds. This can hardly be correct, as tho outturn in Cawnpore is 
stated to be from 12 to 16 maunds (Gaz., VI., 27; and in Gorakhpur from 
7 to 13 (Gaz., VI., 331), while the wheat laaids of this distiict are excep- 
tionally rich. 

The staple crop of the district is undoubtedly sugarcane, which is usually 
classed among autunin [hliarif) crops. In nearly 
every village some land is set apart for the cultiva- 
tion of this profitable crop, and it now forms a fomidable rivalto the poppy. 
The cultivation of sugarcane has been doscriliod in great detail in the Gorakh- 
pur and other notices. A description of tlio Ghazipur sugar trade, which is 
enormous, will be given in Part III. 

Of the other klmrif crops perhaps the principal is rice. The following is 
a list of the chief varieties grown in the district : 

Rain croj)8 . nee. hhadain, haitarni, diidhd, jalhar, jamhan, karga^ 

karaUni, haisdH, bansdri, rahta, mvjmvain, saraka, sdtJii Bice is principally 
grown in the north and south of the district. There is a large extent of land 
under rice cultivation along the Karamnasa. 

The area under cotton is very small, being only 1,152 acres (of which only 
25 acres were cropped with cotton alone) in 1880-81, 
and the outturn was only 137 maunds. The quality 
was good, as evidenced by the prices, Rs. 20, Rs. 19-8 and Rs. 18-8 for each 
of the three qualities. 

There are a large number of indigo factories in the district, some under 
European management. There is nothing in the 
cultivation or manufacture of indigo peculiar to this 
district, and the description given in the Azamgarh notice will serve equally 
well here. It may be noted that the first European indigo planters in the 
Benares province were Dr. Gilchrist (well known as the first compiler of an 
Bnglish-Hindustani dictionary), and an Ensign Chartres, who set up a factory 
near Gh&zipur, in 1787. They met with great opposition from the natives 


Cotfon. 
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and from the Government. By Begulation XXXIII. of 1785, the Government 
passed a resolution on the subject, of which the following were the principal 
Begulation XXXIII. of provisions : — (1) — Leases of land to European indigo 
planters given before the 20th March, 1794, were to 
remain in force until expiration of the decennial settlement. (2) — Leases of 
subsequent date were declared invalid. (3) — Persons entering into new leases 
were liable to be ordered to proceed to Calcutta. (4) — An exception was made 
with regard to ground (less than 50 bighas in extent) intended for the construc- 
tion of indigo works or dwelling houses, and it was provided that, after the ex- 
piration of the last year of the decennial settlement, no European should be 
permitted to rent or hold any land, directly or indirectly. (5) — The other rules 
related to Europeans seizing supplies, pressing servants and labourers, felling 
trees, &c. 

The Resident was, however, at the same time desired to give every help 
to Europeans in procuring the indigo plant, to be raised for them under con- 
tracts entered into with the or raiyats at a given rate for every bigha or 
bundle. On the 12th of July, 1794, a circular notification was published by 
the Resident, announcing to the natives that the Governor-General in Council 
had no objection to, but rather wished to encourage, their entering into contracts 
with Europeans to raise the indigo plant for them, and to deliver it to them 
ready to be cut, but the following conditions were to be observed (1) — That 

only pattahdan or lease-holders of settled estates (and in estates not settled, 
the dmils) might enter into contracts. (2) — That the lands of ckhapparband 
or khudlcdsht raiyats should not be given without their consent. On July 22nd 
the Regulation quoted above was altered, on the remonstrance of the indigo 
planters, and permission was granted to Europeans to take lands both from 
shareholders in villages holding separate lands and from the ckhapparband 
or khVidkasht raiyats, without the intervention of the village lessee. It 
is to be remarked that, inasmuch as the decennial settlement was after- 
wards declared perpetual, the time specified in the Government Regulation 
never arrived, and consequently Europeans have never ceased to hold lands in 
the province. 

The ordinary crops of tbe^district have been thus briefly described because 
there is nothing in their^cultivation peculiar to this district, or that has not been 
fully described in other volumes of this Gazetteer. The cultivation of tobacco 

> an Arabic noun of agency from amala, « he performed a task.’^ In the early settle- 
ment of the Benares province the dmil was entrusted with maj^isterial powers as well as with 
the duties of collecting the revenue, for realizing a fixed amount of which he was responsible. 
^5eeBegulationlI. of 1795.) 
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fot the European market is, however, peculiar to this district and a fuller descrip- 
tion of this staple, and of the cultivation of roses, may with propriety be given. 
Gh&zipur being also the bead-quarters of the opium department, this seems the 
fittest place for giving a detailed account of the formation of the department 
as it now exists, and of the cultivation of the poi)py. Some account of the 
process of manufacture of the crude opium into the article exported to China 
and other parts will be found in Part III. 

The cultivation of tobacco^ for the home market was introduced at Gha- 
zipur in 1876, a large area of land (formerly part of the 
Tobacco. lands) being taken up for the purpose. This land 

has been leased to Messrs. Begg, Sutherland and Company for 50 years at 
Rs. 6,500 per annum, one of the conditions of the lease being that they shall 
bring not less than 150 acres under tobacco cultivation every year. The following 
description of the mode of cultivating tobacco as practised in Ghazipur has 
been taken from a note kiudly supplied by Mr. G. W. Caine, the manager of 


the Ghazipur tobacco fiirm 

Rich lands are selected, such as are suitable for sugarcane or poppy cul- 
tivation. Tobacco is planted in the same land only once, or in rich land twice 
in three years. The hind usually lies fallow the third year and is manured 
annually, principally with cow-dung or vegetable manure, such as leaves and 
im'igo refuse. At Ghazipur, night soil and poppy trash are also available. 
The land is ploughed from the commencement of the rains to the time of 
planting. The plants are first raised in seed-beds. For this purpose a piece of 
good high land is selected and is well ploughed and cleaned. When the soil 
has been properly pulverised, it is marked oft’ into beds four feet broad, running 
the whole length of the plot. The bed is slightly raised in the centre as a pro- 
tection against heavy rain. The seed is sown in July, a second sowing being 
made in August. Two taWe-spoonfuls of seed are sown over 100 square feet 
of ground, and the seed is sown mixed with aslies. After sowing, the bed is 
beaten down gently. The seed germinates in eight days, and the young seed- 
lings are protected from sun and excessive rain by screens (tattis) of straw 
or a/rluiT twigs, raised 3 feet from the ground. These screens are kept on for 
a fortnight, and are left off gradually, at fir-st only in the morning and evening 
and at night, till the young plants get accustomed to the sun. In the mean- 


* It is doubtful when tobacco was introduced into India, but it was probably brought by 
the Portuguese into Southern India. It came from Europe to the ^khan and from the Uakhaa 
to Upper India during the reign of Akbar (1666-1605). In 1617 Jahangir forbade amok.ng by 
an imperial edict, b'rom the omission of all mention of it by Abul Fasl in his Aliarndma, Mr. 
Blochmann inferred that it must have been introduced at the very end of Akbar a reign 
after Abul Fazl'a death. (See Indian Antiquary, I., 1 05.) 
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time the land, into which the plants are to be transplanted, is prepared by being 
marked out by cross lines, in order to ensure regularity of planting, as it is 
essential for the after-w'orking of the tobacco that the plants should beequi-distant 
from each other. In rich lands the plants are put in three feet apart, in poorer 
soils they are only 2 or 2| feet apart. The seedlings are transplanted when 
their leaves are not quite the siz^ of a rupee, and a cloudy or rainy afternoon 
is selected. The young plants are liable to be attacked by grubs. These 
. should be searebed for and all plants so affected thrown away. If the soil 
is at all hard or clayey, it should be loosened round the roots three or four days 
after transplanting. 

The land is hoed ten days after planting, and when the plants are a foot 
to a foot and a half high, they are earthed up. Whenever it appears necessary, 
the lain^ is irrigated, the ground being hoed and the plants earthed up after 
each watering, until the plants become too high to allow of men working in 
thd field. When th'e plants are about three foot high, the top shoot and the 
lower leaves, that look dirty or draggled, are plucked off, from seven to fourteen 
leaves only being left, according to the size and strength of the plant. The 
principal pbject is. to got a few' large well-developed leaves, in preference 
to a quantity of small ones. Tlio side-shoots or suckers are plucked off the 
instant they appear, and are left on the ground for manure. Tobacco ripens 
in about three months’ time, and is cut in the cold weather months up to 
March. A ripe leaf has yellow spots on it, has a crumply look, and if bent 
between the finger and thumb, will break. The cutting commences directly 
there are sufficient plants ripe in a field to fill a curing bam. The plants are 
cut off bodily at the stem just below the lowest" leaves. The plants, when cut, 
are left lying in the sun for haK-an-hour to “ wilt,” i. e., to wither a little. 
They are then carried to the curing bam. The diseases to which tobacco is 
liable are two : puckering of the leaves, which are then fit for the native market 
only, and grubs in the root. If a grub is found in a large root, the affected 
part, and all the plant above it, should be cut away, a side-shoot being allowed 
to grow, which will give a fairly good leaf. 

The cultivators are supplied with manure and seed. The first crop is 
bought from the cultivator at the following rates : 1st class plants at 2 
per ten plants ; 2nd class Anas ; 3rd class 1 Ana ; 4th class 6 pies. Af toy 
the first cutting a second growth (kunU crop) springs up, which, if the field 
has been well cultivated andjplanted out early, yields a large return, as much 
as four or five maunds an acre. This is given to the cultivators for sale 
in the bazAr. 
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At Ghazipur are situated the opium factory and the head-quarters of 

. the so-called Benares Opium Agency, the operations of 

OpiuQi. 

which extend over the greater portion of the North-Western 
Provinces and the whole of Oudh.^ At the head of the department is a 
covenanted civilian, known as the Opium Agent, who is always selected from 
the covenanted civilians of the Lower ProvidceSjhoth this agency and that at 
Patna beinff under the immediate control of the Board of Revenue of the 
Lower Provinces. • 

Opium cultivation in India appears to have existed as a monopoly, so far 
back as the 16th century, for^t is mentioned in the Am--i-Akbari that the 
produce of the opium monopoly at that time amounted to 1,000 chests. Undei* 
the British Government the cultivation of the poppy was at first in the hands 

Cultivation at first in contractors, who on payment of a certain sum mono- 
thc hand of contractors. polized the drug ; but it was found that under this 

arrangement the (juality of the opium deteriorated, and the profits to Goveila- 
ment declined considerably. It was then resolved, with a view to restoring 
and improving this important branch of the revenue, that the opium should 
be provided by Government agency. 

In 1797 the management was cntnisted to a covenanted officer, and in 
that year the Benares Opium Agency was established, 
Benaies Opium Agency, and placed under the Commercial Resident of Benaresl 
Under this system, which obtained for twenty-four 
years, the area under cultivation, the produce, and the profits, varied, but on 
the whole increased. In 1778-79 the area under cultivation was 9,460 bfghas, 
giving a produce of 1,059 raaunds of opium, with a profit of Rs. 4,22,782; 
wliile in 1820-21 the area was 13,720 bighas, the produce 1,00G maunds, and 
the profit Rs, 22,94,327. The rate paid to the cultivators, Rs. 2-8 per ser, 
was constant throughout these years. 

In 1821-22 a further change was made ; an Opium Agent was appointed to 

preside over the Benares Opium Agency, and the several 
Department placed under . , , , , n 

the charge of an Opium districts were placed under tne control 01 tne collec- 

Agent, 1821. deputy opium agents. Under them were 

gomashtas (native assistants), who had the direct management of the cultiva- 
tors, received, examined, and weighed their opium, and despatched it to 
Ghazipur. The collectors, or deputy agents, were allowed a commission on the 
produce of their districts, at the rate of Rs, 2-8 per cent, on the profits in 

1 The following paragraphs have been kindly supplied by Mr. H. Hasting^ of the Opium 
Department. 
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excess of the average produce of the seasons 1819-20, 1820-21, and 1821-22. 
The payment, however, of commission to the Agents appears to have been 
discontinued, although their predecessors, the Commercial Residents, received 
it. In 1830 or 1831, a further change was made. For, although the a^ea 
under cultivation had now increased to 50,000 biglias and the produce to 
over 4,000 maunds, the system was found expensive and defective, and the 
supply of opium being still small, a cheaper agency was had recourse to, 
and a few uncovenanted assistants were appointed, the direct dealings 
with the cultivators still remaining in the hands of the native gomash- 
tas. These assistants, however, drew a comifiission, although on a modified 
scale. 

In 1835-36, a further revision was made, uncovenanted oflScers of a higher 
class, called sub-deputy opium agents, being appointed on fixed salaries, 
with a fixed travelling: allowance of Rs. 100 a month for six months in the 
year, and a personal allowance in lieu of the commission granted to their 
predecessors. They still, however, drew a commission of Rs. 5 per maund on 
all opium produced in excess of a certain standard fixed for each district, the 
aggregate amount to be drawn by any oflScer being limited to Rs. 10,800, or 
Rs. 900 per mensem. The collectors were still ex-officio deputy agents. This 
system continued till 1851, in which year the area under cultivation was 
1,18,228 bighas, and the produce 1 8,228 maunds. The rate per ser paid to 
the cultivators was raised to Rs. 8 in 1823-24 and to Rs. 3-10-6 in 1827-28. 
From 1833-34 to 1839-40 two rates prevailed : Rs. 4 for Allahabad and the 
western districts, and also for Oudh and Nepal purchases ; while the old rate, 
Rs. 3-10-6, was retained in districts to the east of Oudh and Allahabad. 
From 1840-41 till 1850-51 the rates were reduced and varied slightly, but 
settled in 1846-47 at Rs. 3-10 and Rs. 3-12. 

In 1852, Lord Dalhousie, then Governor-General, considering the old 

system “ complicated and cumbrous,” ordered the sub- 
IiordDalhousie’fl scheme. . , i i ^ i • 

deputy agents to be graded in five classes with salaries 

ranging from Rs. 500 to Rs. 900 a month, and in fact inaugurated the present 

system, which has been annually enlarged and improved, until the staff has 

reached its present proportions^ 

For purposes of administration, the districts in which the cultivation of 

AdminigtiatiTediTisioM *^6 poppy is allowed are divided into twelve divisions, 
of theBenatea agency. under a sub-deputy opium agent. The following 

form shows the divisions and the districts included in each 
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Name of diTision. 


Including the districts of ^ 


Gh&zipur 

Azamgarh 

Gorakhpur 

fiasti 

Allahabad 

Cawnpore 

Fatehgarh 

Aligarh 


BareUly 

Lucknow 

Pyzabad 

Sult&npur 


Gh^ipur, Ballia, Mirzapur, and Benares. 

Azamgarh and Jaunpur. 

Gorakhpur. 

Basti. 

Allahabad, Fatehpur, and Banda, including Eirwi and a small 
portiv:U of the Mirzapur district. 

Cawnpore, Etawah, Hamirpur, Jalaun, and a small portiou of 
the Jhansi districi;. 

Earukhabad, Mainpuri, and a portion of the Cawnpore district 
(parganah Bilhaui). 

Aligarh, Agra, Muttra, and Etah. The cultivation in the first 
three districts was re-opeued in 1880-81 and is at present on 
an experimental scale. 

Bareilly, Budaun, Sh&hjahanpur, and Moradabad. The cultiva* 
tion in the latter was re-opened m 1880-81, 

Lucknow, Unao, Sitapur, Hardoi, Bara Bauki, and EherL 

Eyzabad, Gonda, Babraich. 

Sultanpur, Partabgarh, and Bae Bareli. 


These twelve divisions are again divided into fifty-three sub-divisions 
(kothis), each under a native gomashta, whose pay ranges from Rs. 50 to Rs. 80 
a month. Under each gomashta are three writers [umiharrirs) onRs. 10, Rs, 12, 
and Rs. 16 per mensem. Each sub-division is divided among a number of 
zilahdiirs, drawing Rs. 5, Rs. 6, and Rs. 7 per mensem. Their duty consists 
in the immediate supervision of the cultivators iu their respective beats. 
Over the native staff are European assistants, some thirty-four in number, 
wd»o draw from Rs. 200 to Rs. 300 per mensem.^ They, as well as the sub- 
deputy agents, are gazetted officers, holding their appointments under the 
Bengal Government. To each of these officers is assigned one (or perhaps 
more) of the sub-divisions, and they carry on the same duties as the sub- 
deputies, under whose immediate orders they are. The sub-deputies, in their 
turn, are immediately under the Agent, who is responsible to the Bengal 
Government, through the Board of Revenue, Lower Provinces. 

Having thus given a brief history of the department and the establish- 
ment which works it, the next step is to describe the 
cultivation of the plant. The first operation of the 
opium year is the settlement,” or engagement with the cultivator for a certain 
amount of land to be sown with poppy. This is done in accordance with 
sections 8 and 9 of Act XIII. of 1857, and is carried on usually through the 
months of August and September. The cultivators in a village choose a 


Cultivation of the poppy. 


' ^ Since the above was written, the pay of the European staff h^s been increased. Assist- 
auts will now draw up to Bs. 400 per mensem, and some change in the distribution of the 
iiyisions may possibly be made. 
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headman {lamharddr) who makes the contract with Government. To him 
an advance, varying from Es. 4 to Es. 8 per bigha, ft made by the depart- 
mental officer, who is guided in his operations by a very complete system of 
village registers and maps, which give all particulars of the village for some 
years past. He is thus able to form a fair estimate of the capabilities of each 
village, and regulates his dealings with the village headman accordingly. The 
latter receives a license (patta), allowing him to sow a certain quantity of 
land with poppy, Government at the same time agreeing to pay a certain fixed 
rate (in 1881-82 Es. 5 per ser) for produce of a certain standard (70°) of con- 
sistence. The village headman on his part files with the Government official 
a kabiiliyat or agreement, engaging to deliver the whole of the produce to 
Government, and to weigh it in at the place and time appointed for the purpose. 
The village headman is responsible for the advance and due fulfilment of 
the contract, and as a remuneration receives Ee. 1 per maund on the produce 
of his village, together with the value of the scrapings of his sub-cultivators* 
pots, after their opium has been taken out for weigh ment. 

While the settlements are in progress, and up to October and November 

Preparation of the land sowing season), the fields destined for the poppy 

are being carefully ploughed and manured. So soon 
as the' weather is cool enough, the lands are sown. The seed is sown broadcast, 
about two sers being used to a bigha. The land is then harrowed and raked 
up into little squares {/cidrf) for facility of irrigation. The opium poppy {Papaver 
somni/erum) cultivated in this part of India, is the white-flowered variety. 
Occasionally colored flowers will be found, but such plants yield but little or no 
opium.^ The soil best adapted to the growth of the poppy is a sandy loam, though 
other soils are much used. There is a considerable difference in the color and 
quality of the produce of the several sorts of soil, varying from a rich fawn 
color in the produce of land such as that just mentioned to a dark color in 
alluvial and heavier soils. Poppy lands should be watered at intervals 
^ , of about fifteen days. Well water is, as a rule, 

Irrigation of poppy lands. r j u x x • i* xi 

preierred, out a certain proportion of the poppy in 
these provinces is now irrigated from the various canals. Of late years con- 
structed jhil water is used earjy in the season, and only a very small portion 
of the cultivation is unirrigated. Poppy lands should be well manured, but the 
supply of manure at the disposal of the cultivator is limited. Cattle dung is 
used, together with ashes and village sweepings. A top dressing of nona 
mJtUii or saline earth, is very generally used. Where available, sheep are penned 
^ The Malwa and Persian varieties for the most part bear colored flowers. 
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at night on lands reserved for poppy. When the plant attains the height of 
Weeding and thinning some two inches, it is carefully weeded out, the plants 
to be retained being left at a distance of three to four 
inches from each other. After about two weeks a further thinning takes place, 
and the land is regularly hoed and watered until the crop is ready. 

During the cold weather, the poppy lands are measured by the opium staff, 
to ascertain whether the cultivators have acted up to 
McaBurements. engagements. The amount of each individual 

cultivator’s land is entered on the village headman’s license, and recently a 
system of giving each cultivator a ticket (or miniature license), bearing 
his name and amount of cultivation, has been introduced, in order to check 
illicit cultivation. The measurement is made with measuring rods {lathas) 
instead of with chains, as tho latter would damage the young plant. Each 
rod is 5^ hdths (99 inches) long, and 20 rods each way make a bigha. This 
bfgha measures 3,025 square yards or five-eighths of an acre. 

By the month of February the plant is pretty generally in flower, and 
in March collection of the drug commences. In tho 
Collection of the petals, districts of the Agency the petals are allowed 

to fall, but in the eastern districts the petals are utilized in the manufacture of 
flower leaves, which are required to encase the cakes of opium exported to 
China. The flower-leaf, in appearance a thin round flat cake, is made as 
Manofacture of ihe follows. The petals when mature are carefully drawn 
flower-leaf. ^re not plucked ofi: or the pod would 

he injured. A circular ridged earthen plate, about 12 inches in diameter, is 
placed over a slow fire ; the required quantity of petals is then placed in it and 
these are pressed with a damp cloth pad until they have adhered together. The 
flower-leaf is then removed and allowed to dry. By this time the plant is pretty 
well advanced, and the prospects of the season can be fairly ascertained. In 
districts where they require it, the cultivators are allowed a second advance at 
a fixed rate per bigha to help them to meet the expenses of collection. 

As soon as the petals have fallen, the pod begins to ripen, and when 
it is quite firm to the touch, it is ready to be lanced. 
This process is generally performed towards the end 
of February. The pod is lanced in the afternoon. The instrument used is 
made of three blades firmly tied together. The incision being made ver- 
tically from the bottom to the top of the pod, a white milky juice at 


Ciollection of the drug. 
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once exudes, which gradually thickens and deepens in color. Tke produce 
is next morning taken o£F the pod with a small iron scraper. The drug 
thus collected is placed in small brass or eaithen*w^; vesseh^ which are tilted - 
to drain off the dew and any pumwah^ wUch may hare formed, fbu 
pusKtpoh is a'black juice, which, if allowed to remain with the drug; is con^ered 
to deteriomteit ; as its name implies, it is a sort of " sweat,” and is formed under ^ 
ioertain atmospheric conditions. It is purchased from the cultivators at a 
reduced rate. After the opium has been collected, the pods are allowed to dry. 
They are then broken off and the seed is collected ; a sufficient quantity is kept 
for the next year, tho remainder being sold to the local dealers for the manu* 
facture of oil and other purposes. The stalks in most districts are used 
either for fuel or manure. The cultivators in the neighbourhood of Qb^pnr, 
Stalks of the plant used however, find a ready sale for the refuse of the plant 
for packing the cakes. factory. This refuse, known as trash,” when 

broken up and sifted, is used, to the extent of some 20,000 to 30,000 maunds 
annually, in packing the cakes in the chests for export to China. 

By the middle of April, the opium is ready for delivery to the various officers 

appointed to receive it. The cultivators are summoned 
Peliyerj of the opium. / ^ j x xi • x • i mu 

in regular order to the weighing place. The opium 

is classified according to its consistence by the district officer, and weighed the 

same day in the presence of another European officer, who gives each cultivator a 

ticket, showing the quantity, quality, and approximate value of his opium. The 

next day the men are paid.^ Every care is taken to ensure the cultivator getting 

bis full due, and the present system may be considered to attain this end. 

Should a cultivator be dissatisfied with the classification by the district officer, 

he is entitled (by section 12 of Act XIII. of 1857) to have his opium despatched 

separately to the factory, for special examination by the opium examiner. 

This privilege is rarely, if ever, exercised. 

Besides classifying the opium according to consistence, the district oflScer 
Treatment of adulterat- has to guard against any adulterated opium passing 
ed opium. through his bauds. Should he suspect adulteration, 

be withholds payment to the cultivator, and despatches the opium separately 
to Ghdzipur for final orders. If it is found unfit for use, it is confiscated, and no 
payment is made. The opium agent’s decision in these cases is final. The 
amount of adulterated opium brought in by the cultivators is, comparatively 
speaking, extremely small. 

> I'hiB if the ordinary spelling ; the correct transliteration is pasfwd. 
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All tHe good opium is arranged, class by class^ in earthenware jars, each 
. . containing one maund. The neck is closed by a lid, 
‘sposalol good opium. string and covered with cloth to exclude the 

dust, and sealed. The jar is packed in a basket, padded with straw to avoid 
breakage* These jars are despatched, in consignments of 100 each, to Gh&zi- 
pur, by road, river or rail, as the case may be. With each consignment {chdl6fni\ 
is sent an invoice (childn register) which is returned to the district officer, 
showing the amount of opium in each jar, reduced to the standard consistence. 
The accounts are then finally made up, and each cultivator is paid at the rate, 
mentioned above, of Rs. 5 per ser for opium of 70° consistence. These pay- 
ments (technically called chukti) conclude the opium year, but are carried on 
concurrently with the settlement for the new seasons. 

The following table shows (omitting fractions of biglias and maunds)]^the 
area of cultivation, the outturn of the standard consistence, and the price per 
standard ser at 70° consistence, from 1850-51 to the present time : — 


Culii^atioD. 


Outturn at 70® 
of consistence. 


Price per ser. 


18'1 S2 
1852-53 
1S53-64 
1864-65 
1866-66 

1866- 67 

1867- 68 
1858'69 
1869-60 
1860-61 
1861-62 
1862-68 
1863-64 
1864 65 
1665-66 
1B86-67 
1867-68 
1668-69 

1869- 70 

1870- 71 

1871- 72 

1872- 73 

1873- 74 
1674-75 
1876-76 

1876- 77 

1877- 78 

1878- 79 

1879- 80 
1860-81 
1881-82 


Biglias. 

118,228 

137,841 

161,444 

187,924 

184,423 

176,447 

162,990 

66,077 

126,143 

121,800 

154,211 

222,914 

287.008 

858,107 

347,840 

227,325 

257,546 

265,672 

287,785 

809,761 

846,485 

865,471 

866,442 

328,654 

361,572 

884,644 

374,687 

864,706 

416,015 

451,641 

432,113 

396,478 



Bs. a. p. 
8 10 0 
3 18 0 

3 8 0 


3 4 0 


3 8 0 

4 0 0 


4 8 0 


8 0 0 


4 8 0 


6 0 0 
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Manure. 


The rose grown here for the purpose of producing atar (properly, ’itr) of rosesj 
for which Qhdzipur has a wide reputation, is the Rota 
Datnaseena. The trees are grown from cuttings, which 
are planted in nurseries for one year. These slips are watered every five 
or six days till the rains, and are then transplanted. About one thousand trees 
are planted out in a single bigha of land. No flowers are obtained the flrst 
year ; in the second, about twenty thousand ; and in the third and following 
years, from thirty to sixty thousand flowers per bigha are collected. The 
trees last forty years. The expense of cultivation is considerable. The area 
under roses is about 260 bighas and the cultivation is confined entirely to the 
environs of the city. The rent of land for rose-cultivation averages about 
Es, 25 per bigha. The manufacture of rose-water will be described in Part III, 
The better class of cultivators — Koeris, Kurmis and the like — are well aware 
of the value of manure, and regularly apply it to the 
fields. The manure generally obtainable is of course 
cow-dung, but in the neighbourhood of the city and large towns it is in such 
demand for fuel, that but a small quantity finds its way to the fields, which are 
manured with leaf-rubbish, &c. Near Ghdzipur city, the market-gardeners 
avail themselves to some extent of the night-soil collected from the latrines, and 
the tobacco farm land is largely manured with night-soil. Indigo refuse, a 
very strong manure, is also available near indigo factories. The lands near the 
village homestead are manured by a simple, well-known process. The more 
hamlets a village has, the more evenly will this manure be distributed. 

"Water for irrigation is readily found at a moderate depth, and as the 
rainfall is capricious in quantity, and the rivers 
Inigstnm. sparingly used for irrigation, wells are consequently 

numerous. They are of two kinds, permanent {pakka), built of bricks set 

either partially or entirely in mortar ; and temporary 
(kachcha ) , which are merely holes in the ground, excava- 
ted after the termination of the rainy season, and destroyed by the rains of the 
following year. The cost of permanent wells varies from Rs. 60 to Rs. 500, ac- 
cording to the materials used, the size, depth of water 
Cost of permanent surface of ground, and style of work. The ordi- 

nary cost of the temporary well is one rupee four ^as, and occasionally 

more ; it rarely exceeds Rs. 5. The average distance 
andof temporary wells. surface of water in wells to the surface of the 


Irrigstimi. 


Cost of permanent 


and of temporary wells. 
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ground adjacent was, in June, 1869, before rain had fallen, 31 feet 3 J inches. 
Measurements were taken in that year at the wells nearest to thirty-six police 
stations, situated at tolerably uniform distances all over the district. The water 
in the temporary wells is generally within ten or twelve feet of the ground 
during the season they are used for irrigation. This of course is not a level 
which could be long maintained ; but the wells are excavated and used at a 
time when the water in the sub-soil is still near the surface, and before it has 
subsided to what may be considered its permanent level. The modes of raising 
water from wells and tanks do not differ materially from those described in 
Azamgarh. 

Ghazipur has, like its neighbour Azamgarh, been more fortunate than 

most of the districts of the North-West Provinces in 

Droughts. 

escaping the scourge of famine. In 1783-84, indeed, 
the Benares province suffered terribly from drought, and to this were added 
misgovernment and oppression. There are, unfortunately, no records extent 
to show the severity of this famine in Ghazipur, as evidenced by the price of 
grains. ** Within the present century,” says Mr. Girdlestone^, writing in 1868, 
^^the Benares province appears never to have had a drought of importance.” 
Since that year, however, the province has been twice afflicted with drought 
and consequent scarcity, once in 1873-74 and again in 1877-78. The former of 
these would probably not have been deemed worthy of notice in former periods 
of our administration, and owed the share it obtained of public attention to 
the scare occasioned by the famine which was reported to bo raging in the 
neighbouring districts of Bengal, It never in these provinces rose to the 
position of severe scarcity, although undoubtedly there was considerable dis- 
tress, the result of previous unfavourable years. A Commission visited the 
eastern districts in March, 1874, to ascertain the extent of the distress, and 
the result of its enquiry was that in Gliazipur distress was not nearly so 
wide-spread as had at one time been feared. The spring crops were 
found more favorable than in Gorakhpur and Basti, and no such flocking 
to relief works was seen in Ghazipur as in those districts. The rahi grains 
(wheat and barley) were dearer in Ghazipur from October, 1873 to Feb- 
ruary, 1874 than in the districts where distress was more apparent ; but 
the plentiful rahi outturn of March and April immediately brought prices 
down to about their normal level. In the case of rice, however, which is an 
autumn crop, there was of course no fresh supply, and the price varied, 
between November, 1873 and June, 1874, from 11 to 12 sers the rupee, while 
* Report of Past PamineB in the N.-W. ProvinceB, p. 97. 
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Scarcity of 1877-78. 


in on ordinaiy year a rupee will buy 19 or 20 sers from October to lljircb, and 
not less than 16 from April to June. On the whole, th^n, it may be said that in 
g^eneral prices did not reach the famine limit, and that the pressure of distress 
was due rather to the impoverishment produced by previous unfavorable seasons, 
than to the deficient harvests of 1873-74. The total expenditure on govern- 
ment relief-works in Gh&zipur was, approximately, Bs. 13,116; and on poor- 
houses (met from the charitable relief fund), Rs. 6,900, These sums are 
insignificant by the side of those expended in Basti (Rs. 4,28,557 and Bs. 9,637) 
and in Gorakhpur (Rs, 3,40,195 and Rs. 10,894) respectively. 

The scarcity of the years 1877-78^ is memorable as being probably more 
severe and more general than any similar calamity 
from which these provinces had suffered during the 
present century. In the Ghazipur district the rice crop of 1877 was almost 
totally lost. Common rice was selling for 9 sers and 10 chhitaks for the rupee 
in September of 1877. Provision was made, in the relief plan of October, for 
starting relief works in the event of distress showing itself, but though con- 
tinuous high prices caused some pi-essure upon the poorer classes, the winter 
months passed by without any symptoms of severe suffering, and the mhi harvest 
brought considorablo relief to the classes upon whom the strain had been most 
heavy. The uncertain character of the rainy season of 1878, and the consequent 
upward tendency of prices, renewed the pressure upon these classes, and relief 
measures were started tentatively in June. The work — earthwork on the 
Dildamagar and Mahuria road— was opened on the 8th, and closed on the 
27th June, when it was no longer needed. For this period the average num- 
ber of labourers was only 712. The tahsils of Ghazipur and Zam&niah suffered 
most. The belt of alluvial land bounding the latter tahsil on the north, requires 
to be flooded to produce a spring crop, and this did not occur in 1877. In the 
rest of the tahsil the land is rather high, and the depth down to the water 
level in the wells is great, so that only a limited area can be irrigated from 
wells, if the moisture of the soil be insufficient to ensure the germination of 
the grain. In the autumn of 1877 both these causes contributed to the 
partial failure of the two harvests. 

The municipality maintains^ a permanent poor-house, A supplementary 
one was formed, but the numbers receiving relief were at no t.imA high. 
During the first half of July the daily average amounted to 484. The supple- 


* This account U taken from the Beport on the Scarcity and Belief Operatiou in the N.-W. 
F. and Oudh during the years 1877-78 end 1879, and from the district Revenue Admlmstration 
Beport of 1877-78. 
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mentary poor-house was closed at the eud of August, and by the end of Sep- 
tember the municipal poor-house relief had resumed its normal proportions. 
Two public relief works on a small scale were opened by private subscription 
within the town, and about 470 persons daily were employed in these from 
11th June to 9th August. A native maliajau employed about 30 persons 
daily in August and September on a email work in the city. A sum of 
Rs. 2,000, granted by the Calcutta Famine Relief Fund to the Ghazipur 
Mission for relief of the poor, was distributed to impoverished tenants 
for purchase of seed grain and cattle; and Rs. 1,287 was advanced by 
Government as a loan to cultivators for the same purpose in the sadr tahsil. 
Such distress as there was came to an end with the kharif harvest 
of 1878. 

The prices of the principal commodities from June, 1877 to November, 
1878 are shown in the following statement: — 


Month and year. 

Wlieat. 

Barley. 

ConiJiioii 

rice. 

Bajra. 

Judr. 

Gram. 



Sr. 

ch 

Sr. ch 

Sr. 

clt. 

Sr 

ch. 

Sr. 

cJl. 

Sr. ch . 

June, 1877 ... 


20 


30 14?. 

IG 

H 

25 

12 

20 

H 

H 

30 4^ 

July 

... 

18 

10 

28 6 

J5 

7 

21 

14 

20 

27 11 

August 


10 

12 

2:2 8 

12 

4 

IG 

12 

20 

Oh 

23 3 

Septe.iil or ... 


13 


15 7 

9 

10* 

14 


)6 

12 

14 13 

October ... 


15 

H 

A 

10 12 

11 

0 

14 

H 

IG 

13 

18 10^ 

November ... 


13 

8 

16 U 

10 

15i 

14 


16 

12 

18 0 

December ... 


1-2 

4 

15 7 

9 

lol 

13 

8 

10 

11 

17 6 

January, 1878 

• • « 

la 

4 

15 7 

9 


13 

8 

15 

7 

16 U 

February ... 


12 

4 

14 21 

9 

0 

13 

8 

IS 

8 

13 8 

March 


13 

S 

18 0 

9 

0 

10 

5 

12 

U 

n 9i 

April ... 


12 

4 

IG 12 

9 


10 

6 

12 

14 

12 4 

Klay ••• 


12 

4 

15 7 

9 

0 

10 

5 

12 

14 

12 4 

June 




... 

.. 


..> 




... 

July ••• 


11 

' 0 

12 14 

9 

0 

9 

0 

9 

0 

12 4 

August 

• ■fl 

12 

4 

15 7 

10 

5 

7 

11 

9 

0 

11 9^ 

September ... 

• •• 

)3 

8 

19 5 

11 

0 

15 

15 

26 

10 

12 14 

October 


13 

8 

18 IQ 

11 

H 

IG 

H 

21 

14 

12 14 

November ... 

• •t 

13 

8^ 

17 6 

11 

n 

19 

5 

23 

3 

12 14 


The greater portion of the stone used in the district for building pur- 
„ ^ , poses,^ is imported from the Chunar quarries in the 

Mirzapur district. The price is moderate; owing to 
the facilities of transport afforded by the river. Kanlcar, or nodular limestone, is 
found in all the upland parts of the district. When stacked on the roads, it 
costs on the average Rs. 3-8 per hundred cubic feet. The cost of metalling a 
mile of road 12 feet wide with six inches depth of kankar would be about 
^ This acooimt is taken from a note supplied by Mr. G. J. Joseph, District Engineer. 

5 
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Es. 1,500, Lime is manufactured from kankar, 100 maunds of the latter pro- 
ducing sixty to sixty-five of lime. An expenditure of thirty maunds of wood 
would be required to burn 100 maunds of kankar. The best wood is said to be 
tamarind. The cost of producing GO maunds of lime would be Rs. 17-10, viZy 
price of kankar Rs. 3-10, 30 maunds of wood Rs. 12, labour Rs. 2; total Rs. 17-10. 
Lime sells at Rs. 25 per 1 0 maunds. Bricks are made of various sizes, those 
measuring O*' by by S' are sold at Es. 9, Rs. 7, and Rs. 5 per thousand, 
according to quality. In the dry season half-round tiles sell for twelve anas, 
and flat tiles for one rupee eight anas per thousand. In the rains the rates 
rise to one and two rupees respectively. Wood for building costs about Rs. 2 
per cubic foot in the log, and Rs. 3-8 per cubic foot when dressed and put in 
position. There are no mines or quarries in the distiict. Salt is imported, 
but saltpetre is largely made, and sajji, an impure form of carbonate of 
soda, is manufactured in large quantities from reh and exported by river to 
Calcutta. 


PART III. 

INHABITANTS, INSTITUTIONS, AND HISTORY. 

For the reasons given in the Azamgarli notice, it will suffice to state the 

„ , . totals by the censuses preceding that of the year 

Fopulation. iooi mi 

1881. They are — as nearly as they can be given — 

for the district as it now stands, as follow : — 


CensuB of 

1 

Total 1 
population. ] 

Hindus. 

Mubamad- 
aus a<id 
others. 

Density per ' 
square mile. 

Increase 
or dccreuser 

1853 

1,039,629 1 

927 066 

112,464 

707-9 



891,803 

797.196 

94,6(i7 

605 

—147,726 

1872 tt. ... 

873,299 

783,689 

80,410 

601 

—18,604 


The large apparent decrease between 1853-65, contimiecl in the interval 
1865-72, is attributable to the defective enumeration of the two latter 
censuses (see Census Report, North-Western Provinces and Oudh, 1881, 
§ 41), which appear to have been similarly characterized throughout the 
Benares division. It would manifestly serve no useful purpose to print details 
when the totals are impeached, and we therefore pass at once to the census 
of 1881. 

CensuB of 1S81: totals *'t*bgion may be shown for each par- 
ty leiigion. ganah and tabsil as follows:— 


ZavX* Sattid- Moham- GhXzi- 

KiAif. r<u. AiADABAD. PDA. Tahell 
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Hindus^ 

M usulmdns. 

Chris- 

tians. 

Others. 

Grand Toiah 

a 

a* 

(4 

Parganah. 

Total. 

Females. 

Total. 

Females. 

Total. 

er 

ee . 


a 

£ 

iA ‘ 

Total. 

Females. 

•sj 

< 

4a a» 

i| 

« so 

Q 

Ohazipur ... 

93,213 

46,568 

20,007 

10,395 

379 

187 


<2 

113,608 

67,162 

•as 


ti^liadiabad ... 

111,752 

54,lOC 

0,T47 

.3,374 

... 


... 

.. 

1 1 H,499 

67,480 

• •• 


Pachotar ... 

66,825 

32,087 

.•‘jSOi* 

1,534 

6 

b 


.. 

70,140 

33,6*24 

... 


Karanduh ... 

27,979 

14,228 

2.182 

1,173 

... 

• 



30,161 

15,401 

... 

... 

Tahsil total... 

299,770 

146,989 

32,244 

10 476 


11)0 

9 

2 

332 4v}8 

163,667 

482*3 

689 

Muhammada- 

biul. 

130,233 

65,813 

16,700 

8,797 

5 

2 

... 

... 

146,938 

74,642 

... 

... 

Giirha .. 

3.*), 85 5 

18, .<*04 

I,8:i2 

941 

1 

... 

... 

... 

37,703 

1 9,5( 8 


tM 

Dihiiia 

10,214 

6,i:;9 

837 

44.3 

... 

.. 

.. 

.. 

11,051 

5,582 

sti 

• •• 

Ziiliurabad .. 

62,512 

39,671 

7,813 

3,S99 

... 

... 


•• 

90,325 

43,470 

• • • ) 


Talisil total... 

2.)8,S14 

129,117 

27,202; M,08;j 

6 

V 



266.022 

143,202 

42y*8 

”CC5” 

Sayyidpur .. 

100,403 

49,675 

9,395 

4,791 

7 

( 



109,80.5 

64,472 

• 

• •• 


Kiiaiipur «* 

22,170 

11,028 

652 

325 

6 


... 

.. 

22 , 8*28 

1 J ,355 

• •• 


Biihariabad.*. 

31,605 

16,980 

2,482 

1,310 

... 

... 


... 

37,087 

18,290 

... 

... 

Tahsil total... 

157, »78 

77,083 

12, .5 29 

6,4*26 

13 

b 


... 

169,720 

84,117 

202*2 

839 

Zair.aniah .. 

150,980 

77,641 

23,742 

1*2,703 

244 

I2u 



174,966 

90,464 

• •« 


Mabaich .. 

47,022 

23,473 

3,961 

2, 69 

... 

•• 

•• 

1 

50,963 

25, .342 

• •• 


'J.J: il total... 

198,002 

101,1 14 

27,703 

14,772 


iiT/ 



225,949 

116,006 

358*7 

629 

District \ 

TOTAL. ) 

913,7C4 

454,903 

99,678 

51,767 

648 

320 

9 

2 

1,0.4,099 

506,982 

1,473*04 

688* 


The area in 1881 was returned at 1,473*0 square miles; the population*,. 
1,014,099, was distributed amongst seven towns and 2,599 villages, the houses 
ill the former numbering 14,158 and in the latter 152,631. The males (507,117) 
exceeded the females (506,982 ; by ouly 135, or *026 per cent. The density per 
squar«* mile was 688*4; the proportion of towns and villages per square mile 
1*7, and of houses 113*2, In the towns 5*5, and in the villages 6*1 persons, on 
an average, were found in each house. In the nine )'ears between 1872 and 
1881, the total population had increased by 140,800, the increase in the males 
being 54,133 and in the females 86,667. The total difierence represents an 
increase of 16*1 per cent. 

Following the order of the census statements, we find the persons return- 
ed as Christians belonged to the following races:— 
British-born subjects, 20 (7 females) ; other Euro- 
peans, 38 (20 females); Eurasians, 91 (45 females); Armenian, 1 (male); and 


Christians by race. 


* The total area by the recent cadastral survey is l,488'2a square noites. • To be quite 
acsoratei 688 4, as in Census foru I. 
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natives, 4i)8 (248 females). The sects of Christians represented in Ghdzipur 
■were the Churches of England and Rome, Presbyterians, Baptists, Methodists 
(Wesleyan and unspecified), Armenians and Lutherans. The relative propor- 
tions of the sexes of the main religious divisions of 
tha^xcsTif the population were as follows: — ratio to the total 
gious divUions. population of males, *500 1 ; of females, -4999 ; of Hin- 

dus, ‘9011 ; of Muhammadans, ‘0983 ; and of Christians, ‘0006 : ratio of Hindu 
males to total Hindu population, •5022 ; of Muhammadan males to total Mu- 
hammadan population, ‘4808 ; and of Christian males to total Christian popu- 
CWil condition of the lotion, -5062. Of single persons there were 219,260 
population. males and 149, females; of married 261,824 males 

and 205,686 females; and of widowed 26,0t33 males and 91,427 females. The 
Conjugal condition and population (under 15 years of age) was 

•gea of the population. 385,902 (181,386 female;-.), or 38 per cent.; and the 
following tabic will show at a glance the agc.s of the two principal classes of 
the population, with the number of single, married, and widowed at ecich of 


the ages given : — 





IlfNDUS. 





MUHAUMyiDANB, 




Single. 

Married. 

Widowed, 


Sintjlc, 

Married, 

Widowed, 
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Is 

S 
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6 

E 
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rt 

'3 

a 

01 

Pm 
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4,244 

7,012 
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1 
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13,52.1 

12,796 
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724 

8 

.. 
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16,826 

24,835 
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422 

4,906 

2,459 

1,369 

S,«S6 

33 

42 

15 „ 19 „ 

13,912 

1,595 

19.182 

24, 6^ 

654’ 

651' 

1,795 

338 

1,706 

2,569 

40 

64 

so „ S4 „ 

7,741 

501 

25,088 

35,060 

l,170: 

1,524' 

730 

132 

2,314 

3,750 

8;t 

188 

26 „ 29 „ 

6,209 

376 

3 ,52-' 

38,061 

1,744 

3,094 

377 

95 

3,122 

4,106 

123 

363 

30 ,, S9 „ 

4,899 

4Gr: 

61,508 

G 

4,249 

13,700; 

270 

9'i 

6,188 

7,129 

275 

1,400 

40 „ 49 f, 

1,651 

206 

42,115 

30,406 

4,654 

19,015 

70 

56 

4,431 

3,648 

311 

2,180 

50 ,, 59 yt 

72G 

93 

22,506 

10.918 

i 4,54G 

17,549 

32 

33 

2,648 

1,378 

383 

2,139 

60 . and up- 
wards. 

Xotal.M 

506 

94 

14,494 

4,89-J 

! 6,563 

24, 64 

32 

24 

2,102 

623 

724 

3,044 

197,326 

133,679 

237,491 

239,269 

i 

24,044 81,965 21,743 

16,029 

i 

GO 

oo 

1,980 

9,440 


Of the total population, 78,044 (59,813 females), or 7'6 per cent., are re- 
Diatribution by birth- turned as born outside the limits of the district. Of the 
total population, 983,084 (506,326 females), or 96‘95 per 
cent., arc returned as unable to road and write and not under instruction; 24,945 
DiBtribntion according females), or 2'4C per cent,, are shown as able to 

to education. write; and 6,070 (200 females, , or ‘59 percetft*', 

as under instruction. Of those able to read and write, 21,501 (288 female)^), and 
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MniDber of the blind. 


of those under instruction, 4,781 (133 females), were Hindus. The Muham- 
madans who come under these categories were 3,269 (87 females) and 1,186 
(18 females) respectively. Of the Christians, 169 (81 females) are returned 
ns literate, and 102 (49 females) as under instruction. Of the others six 
(males) are shown as able to read and write, and one (male) as under 
iustruction. 

The census returns exhibit the number of persons of unsound mind by 
Infirmities person of age and sex for all religions represented in the dis- 
unsound mind. trict, — the religions of course being those to which by 

common repute these unfortunates are supposed to belong, or the religions 
of their parents. The total of all religions was 70 (24 females), or *0069 per 
cent.^ The largest number, 15 (6 females), were of the ages 30 to 40 years. 
Distributing them into religions, Hindus thus afflicted were 59 (20 females), 
and Muhammadans 11 (4 females). The total number 
of blind persons is returned as 2,220 (1,077 females^ 
or *21 per cent.^ Of these, 607 (333 females) were ‘‘overOO;” 234 (122 

females) between 50 and GO ; 304 (160 females) between 40 and 50; 273 (145 

females) between 30 and 40; 209 (120 females) between 20 and 30; 126 (56 

females) between 15 and 20; 163 (60 females) between 10 and 15; 143 (51 

females) between 5 and 10; and 101 (30 females) under five years. Of the 
toui number, 2,009 (970 females) were Hindus, 200 (104 females) Muham- 
madans, and 5 (3 females) Christians. Of deaf mutes 
there were 400 (142 females), or *039 per cent., the 
largest number, 75 (28 females), appearing among persons between 20 and 30. 
Of these 353 (121 females) were Hindus, 46 (20 females' Muhammadans, and 
one (female) Christian. The last infirmity, of which 
note was taken at the recent census, was that of leprosy. 
There were 492 (58 females) afflicted with this disease. The percentage to the 
total population is *048, so that 48 in every 100,000 of the population were on 
an average lepers. Of the total number 454 (50 females) were Hindus, 37 (8 
females) Muhammadans, and one (male) Christian. 

Distributing the Hindus into the four traditional classes, we find from 
the census returns that there were Brahmans, 67,840 
(33,011 females); Kajputs, 91,675 (43,782 females); 
Banias, 4,251 (2,148 females); and "other castes,” 749,998 (375,962 femsles). 
An alphabetical list of some of the more important among the last is also 
given ; these will be shown a few pages later on. 
i.e., 99 in every i, 000,000 of the population. * ».e., 2l in every 10/)00 of the population. 


Deaf mutes. 


Lepers. 


Hindus by castes. 
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Kajputs. 


The cGTisiis returns of 1881 throw no light upon Brahman subdivisions, 
and the returns of 1872 are admittedly inaccurate. 
The following subdivisions in the latter census were 
returned with more tlian 1,000 members each: — Acharj, Chaube, Qaur, 
Kanaujia, Sarwaiia, and Sangaldwipi. 

Tlie great majority of land-owning fraternities of the district are Raj- 
puts and Bhuinhars. They all represent themselves 
as the descendants of immigrants, who, at no very 
remote period, founded colonies in this and neighbouring districts; accord- 
ing to their traditions, not more than from fifteen to thirty generations 
have elapsed since the first advent of their forefathers. The Bhuinhdrs 
will be mentioned later on. Of the Rajput clans, with more than 100 
members in each, the following list compiled from the recent 1S81 census 
returns, although not claiming to be a perfectly accurate account of the 
nufnerous subdivisions represented in the district, is perhaps as correct a one as 
could be obtained : — ^ 


Clan, 

Total 

population. 

Females 

Sals 

t«. 

7,011 

3,272 

Saiswar 

... 

387 

197 

Sandpliar 


315 

160 

Ji ail sharia 

*•* 

96 

48 

Barahia ... 
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57 

Barahnot 
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51 

Baran Shankar 

... 
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Baemora... 
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Bern w hr ... 

... 

i 100 

60 

Benbans 


264 
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Birwir ... 
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438 

Bisen ... 

... 

2,014 

943 

Chandel ... 

... 

699 

326 

Chauhan.M 


1,143 

650 

Dikhit ... 

••• 

15,451 

7,149 

Don war 

••• 

6,380 

8,109 

Oaharwhr 

••t 

6,86 1 

3,316 

Gahlot ... 


SS2 

141 

Gautam 

••• 

7,480 

3,639 

Kakhn 


5 881 

2,784 

KarchoHa 


236 

131 

Kansik ... 

... 

762 

.. 381 


Clan. 


Total 

population 

Females 

Kin war ... 


261 

112 

Ki'^twar ... 

... 

199 

89 

Maharwar or 
raur. 

Maiili- 

1,562 

799 

Ndgbans 


171 

88 

Niiiauiii ... 

• aa 

166 

68 

Nii;ari>ni ... 


423* 

211 

Niknnibh 

•a. 

270 

143 

Takshgotri 

• •• 

1.086 

634 

Paiiiwhr ... 

... 

660 

268 

Unghiibans 


2,929 

1,396 

Siibatlih .. 


687 ' 

326 

Sengar ... 

... 

10,819 

6,266 

Sodbans .. 


375 

IG9 

Sumbans... 

.. ^ 

1,937 

942 

Songbuns 

aa. 

203 

107 

SukMibaiis 

• •• 

776 

370 

Sulkot ... 


399 

195 

Surajbaus 

1.* 

3,502 

1,651 

T.-jiin 

Ma 

123 

78 

Unspecified 


3,820 

1,820 

Specified clans with 
under 10 » Tnembers. 

1,639 

779 

Total 

• •• 

91,675 

43,762 


The special object sought from the census return was information regard- 
ing the working of the Infanticide Act. The bearing of the statistics on this 

1 The spelling of the names has been corrected and the names arranged alphabetical 
in other rcspecu the list is identical with that printed in Mr. White’s rolume of Seg StatUtict 
< 1881 ). 
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subject will be treated of later: here we are concerned with the distribution 
of the clans and their traditions. The principal of them are, in the order in 
which they are described in the following paragraphs, the Seugar, Dikhit, 
Gaharwar, Gautam, Birwiir, Kakan, Maharwar, Sakarwar, Siirajbans, Bargaiyan, 
Bais, Donwar, Haghubans, and Sukalbans. 

An important and interesting branch of the Sengar tribe occupy part of 
theZahurabaJ parganah in this district, and the whole 
Sengar. adjacent parganah of Lakhiiesar (in BallIA 5. v) 

They state that they are descended from Hari and Bir, two Thakurs who 
came from Phapliund in Etawah and took service with the Bliar raja of the 
northern part of this distnet. On one occasion, having been struck by the 
raja, they and their adherents killed him and took possession of the country. 
The descendants of Hari occupied Lakhnesar, while those of Bir settled partly 
in Zahiirabad and partly in a portion of SiJrandarpur (in the Ballia district). 
Fifteen generations are counted from the time of the first founders of the clan 
to the present day. The Sengars are all devoted to the worship of a deified 
member of the tribe named Amar Siuh, who lived about two hundred years 
ago. He is w'orshipjDcd under the designation of Nath Babd, and several tem- 
ples to his honour have been erected in Basra, the chief village of Lakhnesar. 

A branch of the Dikhit or Dikshit clan of Siirajbans Rajputs occupy 
nearly the wliole of the Pachotar paiganah, wdjere they 
arc called Pachtorias, and some villages in Sbadiabad. 
They state that their ancestor, Manik Rao, came from the Bulandshahr district 
about twenty generations ago. 

The Gaharw'iir tribe, one of the thirty-six royal tribes of Rajputs, occupies 

an important position in this district. The greater 
Gabarwdr. , . ^ 

part of parganah Mahaich belongs to a branch of this 

tribe, who claim descent from Btibu Kunwar Manik Chand Sinli, a cadet of the 
family of the riija of Kantit in the Mirzapur district, where are the head- 
quarters of the tribe. The Babu is stated to have been in the military employ- 
ment of the emperors of Dehli, and to liave taken the farm of the parganah 
at a higher revenue than the Brahmans that held it before him. The villages 
held by the Gaharwdrs are divided into three tarafsj called by the names of 
Kunwar Sinh’s three sons, Sidhan, Jamdarag, and Radha Rai. Two or three 
centuries ago, ten of the descendants of Sidhan Rai entered into a warlike 
confederacy and built eight forts, the ruins of which still remain at Dhan&pur, 
the^ chief village of the parganah. The Gaharwars now retain about half of 
the one hundred and eighty-four villages formerly owned by them; but the 


Gabarwdr. 
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chief village, Dhanfipur, is irretrievably mortgaged. One small branch, during 
the Mughal rule, became Musalm&ns. For several generations all connection 
between the branch of the Gaharwars in Mahaich and the parent stock of 
Kantit has ceased, and the members of the two branches will not even eat 
together. There is also a small colony of Gaharwars in Pachotar. 

The greater part of the Karanda parganah is owned by a very numerous 
clan of Gautam Sombans, or Rajputs of the lunar race. 
They trace their descent from the main branch of the 
clan, which has its head-quarters at Argal, in the Fatehpur district. They 
appear to have settled in this district about four or five hundred years ago. 
The Gautams in four villages became Musalmans during the rule of the Mughal 
emperors. The principal village is Maiupur, the settlement of which was 
concluded with the head-man, not in the name of the entire proprietary body, 
but as sole owner. The result^f this procedure has been a long continued 
feud and frequent litigation between his descendants and those of the original 
shareholders, who are now reduced to the position of cultivators. 

The principal seats of the Birwar Rajputs are in the Ballia district {q. v), 
Biririr. hut there is a branch of the clan at Deochandpur in 

the Sayyidpur parganah. They claim descent from the Tomars of Dehli. 

The tribe of Kakan Rajputs in parganah Sliadiabad is numerous, and 
fifty-eight estates were settled with them at the per- 
manent settlement. They state ^that, about fifteen 
generations ago, the founder of the clan, Ratan Rai, came from Aldemau in 
the Sulianpur district, expelled the Bhais, and took possession of the country 
which they now hold. 

The Maharw&rs and Manhraurs are separately mentioned in the census 
return, but they are believed to be the one and the 
same clan. Dr. Oldham calls them 'Murwars/ and 
states that they derive their origin and also their name from Marwar, a State 
in Rajputana better known perhaps as Jodhpur. If we are right in connecting 
Dr. Oldham’s ‘Murwars’ with the Maharwars, Mr. Sherring gives a diflferent 
account of them; for, in writing of the latter {Hindu Tribes, I., page 240), he 
describes them as a spurious clan of Rajputs of the TJnao district, who were 
" originally palanquin-bearers, Sailed kahdr or mahra, in^[the service of r&ja 
Tilakchand, the head of the Bais Rajputs of Baiswara.” According to 
Dr. Oldham, their principal colonies were in parganahs Pachotar and Zam&niah. 
Their largest taluka was G&ighat, but it has long ago passed from the posses- 
sion of the clan. 


EAkan. 


MaharwAra. 
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The entire eastern portion of the Zam4niah parganah is occupied by the 

Sakarw4r tribe, the most numerous Hindu land-owning 
Sakarv^4r. - , 

tribe ifl the district, with the single exception of the 

Kinwdr Bhuinhdrs of Muharamadabad. There is some doubt as to whether 
this tribe is of Brahmanical or of Rajput origin. Its numerous members in 
the Agra district profess to belong to the solar race of Rajputs, but the Sakar- 
wars of Zamaniah, though affirming that their ancestors came from Fatehpur 
Sikri, in the Agra district, and though evidentl}^ therefore, related to the Agra 
Sakarwars, yet claim to be descended from Misr Brahmans. There is no evi- 
dence, however, to support this claim. They look up to the mythical rdja 
Gadh, alleged by the Hindus to have been the founder of Ghdzipur, as their 
ancestor. He is asserted to have had four sons, Achal, Abchal, Saran, and 
Rohi. Considerable confusion has sprung up among the descendants of these 
sons, for while some regard themselves as Sakarwdr Rajputs, others speak of 
themselves as Sakarvvdr Bhiiinhars. The descendants of Achal, Sdran,*and 
Rohi are Bhiiinhars. Achals descendants reside at Sohwal, Patkania, and 
adjacent villages in the north-cast of Zamaniah, while those of Rohi and Saran 
are settled in the Shahabad district. Abchal had two sons, Sainu and Puma 
Mai. The former of these founded a numerous and powerful clan, acknow- 
ledged as Rajputs, occupying the large village of Gahmar, and other villages 
a<^jecent in the south-east of the parganah; while the descendants of P6rna 
Mai form a very numerous clan, considered Bhuinhdrs, occupying the large vil- 
lages of Sherpur and Reotfpur in the north-east of the parganah. The Sherpur- 
Reotipur taluka has an area of 29,745 acres, and pays a land revenue of 
Rs. 25,000 per annum. The taluka consists of a very fertile tract of lowland 
country, and the proprietors are generally rich, and have retained a great part 
of their hereditary i)roperty. The estates of the Rajput Sakarwars are, on the 
other hand, on the less productive upland, and the proprietors are, as a rule, 
poor. The Gahmar zamindars, who hold 12,433 acres, at the low revenue of 
Rs. 7,420, have, from the commencement of our rule to the disarmament, been 
notorious for their insubordination. After the permanent settlement their 
head-man, Abdhut Rai, was for long in open rebellion, and their property was 
declared forfeited to Government, but after some years their offences were 
condoned and their proprietary right restored. They are now believed to be 
well-disposed. 

One of the descendants of Piirna Mai, named Mahar Rfii, ten geneiations 
ago, became a Musalm&n, and from him are descended a tribe of Nau-muslims, 
occupying fourteen villages on the Karmnasa, and called Kams&r. Their. 

6 
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piincipal village, Useya, passed, at an early period of our rule, into the hands 

of the amil Deokinandan, and they have always given -a good deal of trouble. 

They enlist largely in the native army. 

The Surajbans of Zahurabad claim to be descendants of Hankar and 

S'rajbans Narkar Rai, who settled in the parganah and expelled 

the Rajbhars. They are a flourishing tribe. The Bar- 

gaiydns of Zahdrabad state that they are Cbauhan Rajputs from the Mainpuri 

_ . , district, and received the title of Bargaiyan as a recog- 

Bargaiy&n. . . n . n 

nition of some of their ancestors having done a great 

work ” {ham hard Most of their estates were sold, for arrears of land- 

revenue, to the raja of Dumrdon, between fifty and sixty years ago. They are 
now poor and discontented. The Bais Rajputs of parganah Bahariabad, who 
own ten or twelve villages, state that they are descended 
from one Baghel Rai, who, fourteen or fifteen genera- 
tions ago, came from Baswdra in Oudh, the home of the great Buis tribe, and 
colonised the country, which he found a jungle. 

The Donwar Rajputs hold five largo villages in parganah Garha and 
tw elve in Sayyidpur,and there is a powerful clan of them 
in the Ghazipur parganah. They have also colonies 
in Khdnpur and Bahariabad. They are described by Sir H. Elliot [Supple- 
mental Glossary, I., page 85) as a mixed Rajput-Brahman tribe. The Donwar 
Rdjputs are said by Dr. Oldham [Statistical Memoir, Yol. I., page G5) to be of 
a dark complexion and to have non-Aryan features; he thinks they may have 
aboriginal blood in tiieir veins, but there is no tradition on this subject. 

The Raghubans Rajputs of parganah Kimnpur are a branch of a very 

, numerous and pow’^erful clan, who hold the Dobi 

Raghubans, ^ i i -o i 

parganah of Jaunpur, and parginahs Katehar, Barah, 

and MahwAri of Benares. In the time of Raja Doman Deo, of Chaudrauli, 

who flourished during the reign of Sher Shah, the Raghubans of Katehar, 

crossing the Gdmti, took possession of ten villages, w^hich they still hold. There 

SukalbaoB ^ colony of Sukalbans Riijputs near the centre of 

parganah Zamaniah, occupying three talukas. One of 
their villages, Nawal or Nauli, contains upwards of five thousand inhabitants. 
After the Rajputs the most important in rank are the Bhiiinhars. 

Their traditions w^ere examined at considerable length 

Bhuinh 4 rs,; .11 , . 

in the Azamgarh notice [q. In popular estima- 
tion, they share in something of the sacredness that attaches to the Brahmans, 
and, hy the old law of the Benares province, they, like the genuine Brahmans, 
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were exempted from capital punishment. Family priests, however, and 
spiritual guides are never chosen from among them. They may not drink or 
smoke with Brahmans, and only under some restrictions witli Rajputs. There 
are numerous subdivisions or trib«.s among Bhiiinhars, and these are generally, 
if not always, called by the name of some recognized llAjput clan. Numerous 
instances have been given under Azamgauh. In many cases the mention 
of a common place of origin, and often a common ancestor, supports the view 
that there is a tie of blood, even when, as frequently happens, the tie is not 
openly acknowledged. It has been asserted that the Bhuinhars are, as a class, 
more frugal and iiulustricms than Rajputs, and less haughty. They, unlike 
the Rajputs, regulate their cxpendicure on marriages and similar occasions, 
with reference rather to their actual income than to tlieir imaginary rank. 
(See further in Sherring’s Hindu Tribes, I., 'W, and iSapp. Gloss., I., 21, 
et seqq.) Tiie principal Biniiiihar tiibes in this district are the Kinwdr, Bern- 
war, Sakarwdr, Uoiiwar, and Kastwar. 

TheKiuwarBliuinLursof Muhammadabiul nndGarha state that their ances- 


t< rs came from Kariuit-Pad.ampur, which they suppose 

to be somewhere in the neighbourhood of Dehli — 

but which, according to tlictvrittcn accounts of the Kinwar Rajputs, is situated 

in Karnata — and took service with Tikani Deo, the Cheru rdja, whom they sab- 

seqiiCi-itly suppUtuted. There ai'e three great divisions of the tribe, called 

after the ancestors Rujdhar, Makuiid, and Pithanr Rai. (!) In the Rajdhar 

sept there was foriaorlv, fur a few generations, a raja 
The Uajdliar sept. , , ^ i * , . . / . 

who held his tort at liirpur. A branch of tlie sept 

settled in taluka Barah, in parganah Zamaniab, and became Musalmans. The 

Burali taluka, and one-third of Birpur taliika, were sold for arrears of revenue. 

The Barah ex-zamindars are poor, but many of the former proprietors of B'ir- 

pur ai " large cultivators and money-lenders. (2) The sept of Mukand Rdi, 

though in rank it comes after that of Rajdhar Rai, is 

far before it in wealth and influence. The zamindars 


of Koresar and Na»*ainpur, who take the title of Babu, are the heads of this 
branch of the clan. One of the Narainpur zamindars, Babu Ajaib Sinh, was 
for two or three years deputy-governor, under Raja Mahip Narain, over the 
entire province of Benares. •His sons, Babiis Sheo Parshan Sinh, Slieo Ratan 
Sinh, and Sheo Ambar Sinh, were amils after the permanent settlement, and 
had a strong fort at Pindera north of Benares. They had much influence with 
the Rdja Mahip Narain, as his grandmother, Rani Gulab Kuar, was related to 
their family. The Amils joined in the conspiracy of Wazlr ’ Ali, son of the nawab 
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wazir of Oudh, which terminated in the murder of Mr. Cherry, the Besident, 

on the 14tb January, 1799. An attempt was made to surprise them in their 

fort at Findera, which failed. They escaped and Bed to Nepdl, and their 

property was confiscated. (3) The third sept, Pithaur R6i, is not worthy 

of any special mention. Their chief village is Karim- 
The Pithaur B6i sept. , „ 

uddinpur. 

The Bemwars of Garha state that they are descended from Dawan Rai, 
who came from Bempur and settled in the Benares 

Bemwar. 

district. His son went thence to Sahsaram, where 
the family remained for three generations. They emigrated to Chaunsa in 
the Shahabad district, and after two generations settled at Narhi in parganah 
Garha. There are fourteen villages, many of them very large, occupied by 
the Bemwdrs, and a most carefully prepared pedigree is in existence, showing 
the descent of every family in every village, from the founder of the clan. 
The ebaudbris of Narhi, their chief village, who are the head-men of the 
clan, were distinguished for their active loyalty during the disturbances of 
1857-58, and are much respected in the adjacent parganahs. Unfortunately 
as the result of a litigation, commenced in 1855 about a boundary, the 
r&Ja of Dumr&on obtained in 1875 a decree against the owners of taliika Narhi 
for ten lakhs of rupees. The decree, which has now swollen with interest 
to twelve lakhs, is about to be executed, and it is to be feared that the 
results will be disastrous to the peace and prosperity of that corner of the 
district. 


Donw4r. 


The Bhuinh&r and Muhammadan Sakarwfirs have already been discussed 
in connection with the Rajput branch of the tribe. 
The Bhuiuhar Donw&rs of parganah Zamaniah give 
the following account of themselves : — Dona Chargia, a Pande Brahman 
^ and spiritual guide of the r&ja of Dehli, founded a 

village near Fatehpur Sikri, called, after him, Donauli. 
His descendants colonised the east of the Azamgarh district, where they are 
called Bhath. Two of the family, Guraj and Jain Bhath, proceeded south 
from Azamgarh. The first founded a colony in parganah Narwan in the 
Benares district, while the second settled in Zamdniah. His descendants are 
the Bhiiinhar Donwars of the parganah, and the name * Donwdr ’ is derived, 
through Donauli, from Dona Chargia. The ancestor of Donwdrs in two or 
three villages was in the military service of the emperor of Dehli, and received 
for his valour the title of Khdn, which is borne to the present day by all his 
descendants. 
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The Kastw4r Bbiiiahars, who occupy about 26 villages in parganah 
Muhainmadabad, give an account of themselves which 
essentially differs from that of any other tribe in 
All the other clans describe themselves as the descendants 
The Kastwdrs alone represent themselves as the descendants of 
the few Brahmans that, prior to the last great Hindu immigration, remained 
in the district, surrounded by the aboriginal tribes. “They may be regarded,” 
writes Dr. Oldham, ^'as a link connecting the Hindu occupation of the 
Gupta era with the Hindu occupation of the district in modern times.” 
The account of their traditions given by the same writer is as follows : —It is 
stated that Mandhata, — uot the great raja of that name, who, according to the 
Hindu Sh&stras, was the first “ Chakravarti ” or Supreme Raja in India, but 
another of the same name,— a brother or cousin of Prithiraj, one of the last 
kings of Dehli, was affected with leprosy. When proceeding to Jagannath he 
happened to dip his hand in the water of the Khataut tank, close to the village 
of Ghauspur, where ancient remains are found, and believed to be the site of a 
monastery mentioned by Hwen Thsang. He found that his hand was cured, and 
afterwards, by an immersion of bis whole body, the leprosy was completely 
cleansed. Asa thank-offering for his recovery, he gave to five Brahmans resid- 
ing near the tank as much land as an elephant could make a circuit of in a day. 
The Kastwars claim to he descended from the five Brahmans. The tank between 
Ghauspur and Khataut is to the present day visited by sick people in the hope 
of experiencing its curative properties. This legend, improbable and absurd as 
it seems to us, has a wide currency in the district, and is believed by both Hindus 
and Muhammadans. The Muhammadan version of the story, which varies in 
some important particulars from that given above, will be narrated subsequent- 
ly, as it is intimately connected with the first conquest of the district. The 
Bhdiih&r Eausiks and Aswarias of Zahurabad call for no special mention. 

A full account of Banias generally will be found in the Shahjahanpur 
memoir. The subdivisions returned in the census of 

Banias. 

* 1872 (none were distinguished at the recent enumera- 

tion) with more than 1;000 members in this district were — Agarwdl, Agrahri, 
Baranw&r, Easarw&ni, Eandu, and Bastogi. 

Among the ‘‘ other castes” the census returns give the population of the 

Other principal Hindu following, who, with Brahmans, Rajputs, and Banias, are 
castes. accounted the ^Principal Hindu Castes.* The name of 

the special calling or trade followed, or other brief note to aid in identifying 
them, has been added 


Kastwar, 

the district, 
of colonists. 
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Caste. 

Total 

population in 
H81. 

Females in 
1881. 

Ahir (cowherd) 



• •• 

154,246 

74,746 

Barhai (carpenter) 



... 

1,243 

644 

Bhangi (scavenger) 




1,306 

715 

Bhar (agriculturist) 



... 

43,846 

21,683 

Bhat (genealogist, panegyrist) 


••• 

••• 

1,648 

816 

Bhuinhar (landholder, cultivator) 




47,181 

28,872 

Chamdr (currier, agriculturist) 



• •• 

180,716 

66,681 

Dhobi (washerman) 


... 


7,079 

8,665 

Dorn (bamboo-basket maker, singer, dancer) 

... 

• •• 

1,873 

885 

Gadaria (shepherd) 

••• 


• •• 

8,554 

4,206 

Uosain ... 

... 



3,613 

1,534 

Jat (cultivator) 


• • » 

• •• 

1 

... 

Kachhi (agriculturist) ... 



••• 

77,262 

38,206 

Kahar bearer) 

... 

••• 

... 

? 5,989 

18,899 

Kaiwar (distiller) 




13,239 

6,971 

Kdyasth or Kayath (scribe) 

*«• 

• •a 

••• 

16,421 

7,680 

Khatik (pig and poultry-breeder) 


• •• 


1,083 

644 

Kori (weaver) 


• •• 

• •• 

12 

6 

Kumhdr (potter) 



• 4 • 

14,247 

7,098 

Rurmi or Kunbi (landholder, cultivator) 

»aa 


10,023 

6,047 

Lodh or Loiba (cultivator) .. 

... 



28 

• •• 

Lobar (blacksmith) 



... 

21,419 

10,588 

Lonia (salt-extractor) 



1 *i 

18,6.33 

8,936 

Mali (gardener) ... 



•• 

1,093 

637 

Mallah (boatman) ... 

••• 

• •• 

••• 

1 4.029 

8,415 

Ndi (barber) 

• •• 


•• 

6,636 

4 291 

Pdsi (fowler, watchman) ... 

... 

• •• 


4,.549 

2,274 

Sunar (gold and silver-smith) 


• •• 

••• 

7,813 

8,874 

Tamoli (betel-leaf and nut seller) 

... 

• •• 


6,269 

.V73 

Teli (oilman) 

• •• 

• •• 

• 44 

22,476 

11,401 

Unspecified 

... 



76,744 

36,828 


Total 

... 

... 

749,998 

875,962 


An account of the Ahir caste will be found in the memoirs of the Muttra and 


Moradabad districts. The following subdivisions with more 

Abirs. ° 

than 100 members in each are recorded in the census of 

1881 


Subdivision. 

Total 

population. 

Females. 

Dharhor ... 

**• ... ... 


23,486 

11,805 

Gw&I 

tas •«• 

186 

90,284 

43,841 

Eashnot 

••• ••• 

• 44 

118 

60 

Tablawaiis ... 

... ... 

... 

835 

179 

Unspecified 

••• ••• aaa 

••• 

89,912 

19,296 

Specified sub-divisions with under 1^0 members each 

... 

117 

65 

. 

Total M. 

« 

164,246 

74,746 


By the census of 1881, the Bhars numbered in this district 43,84*6. They 


are, there can be little doubt, the descendants of the 
powerful aboriginal tribes who, at the zenith of their 
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power, inhabited a wide tract of country extending from Gorakhpur to Central 
India. They were very powerful in Oudh; and the country lying between 
Benares and Allahabad, on either side of the Ganges, was almost exclusively 
in their possession. In this district they once possessed the portion now 
known as the Sliadlabad, Pachotar, and Zahtirabad parganahs. Now they 
own not an acre of land, and rarely attain the dignity of cidtivators. For the 
most part they are ploughmen or village policemen, and bear an indifferent 
reputation. There are said to be two divisions of them : the Rajbhars, who do 
not eat swine’s flesh, and jare looked upon as a kind of low Hindus; and the 
common Bhars, who herd swine, and are out of the pale of Hindu society. 

The other castes in the above list have all been described in previous 
district notices and present no special features in Ghazipur. 

From the vernacular lists compiled in the census office the following 
The unspecified of appear to be the details of the “ unspecified” castes, 
the census. added here as it may be of interest to 

ascertain them. Several of these, it would appear, might have been included 
in some of the foregoing, but they were separately returned in the schedules; — 


Nume of caste. 


Arakh 


••• 1 

Bahelia 

ssi 

1 

... 1 

Banm^nas 

• S4 

1 

Bansplior 


••• 1 

Baranwar 


... 

Bari 


1 

Bind 


• •i j 

Dabgar 

«ss 


Darzi 


... ! 

Devotee (vide infra) 

... ; 

Gandharp 



Halwai 

••• 


Kanchan 

f • « 


Kdndu 



Kanjar 



Kasera 

• •• 


Kashmiri 

•ss 

• • • 

Katwa 

9«0 

OS* 

Khatri 

• « • 

*•* 

Kolapuri 

S39 

•*• 

L4thor 

ts« 

tot 

Mahabrahman 

••• 


Mir war! 


*•• 

Nat 

• •• 


Pansiri 



Patwfi 

• « • 


Rijbhar 



Raunidr 

••• 

••• 

Sapera 

• •• 


Q'*hathera 


•«« 

Tor ha 



Unspecified 

••• 

••• 


Genera] occupation 


Total 

population. 


Cultirator, village servant 
Fowler 

Rcipe, string, mat maker 
Bamboo worker 
Trader 

Leaf-plate seller, torch bearer ... 

Toddy drawer, cultivator ... 

Leather vessel (^kuppa) maker ... 

Tailor 

Mendicant .m ••• • • • 

Dancer, singer ... 

Confectioner ... ... 

Dancer, prostitute 
Cultii^ator, shopkeeper 
Ropemake.’, trapper •#! 

Metal vessel dealer 
Merchant ... 

Yarn spinner, calico printer, weaver 
Merchant, servant ... 

Trader ... 

Trader, servant .«. 

Performer of funeral ceremonies of Hindus 
Merchant ..« 

Acrobit ••• 

Small trader 

Braid, fringe, tape maker 
Cultivator, pig*keeper ••• 

Trader, cultivator 
Snake charmer 

Brass ani copper smith ... 

Palanquin bearer ... ••• 


13 

i74 

1,500 

971 

1,639 

»,083 

28,485 

108 

139 

2,131 

222 

1,470 

612 

23749 

73 

131 

12 

49 

169 

1,169 

121 

108 

10 

410 

87 

499 

8,339 

556 

12 

942 

116 

646 
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From the stune sources is derived the following list (except the second 


DeTotees. 


column) of devotees and religious mendicants^ and it is 
given for what it is worth 
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said, built up alive in a standing position in the walls. The place pointed out 
as this mural sepulchre is still an object of local worship. 

The other Afghan family was founded, during the reign of the same 
emperor (Aarangzeb), by a regiment of Afghans whom he employed in one of 
his expeditions against the Hindus. To the present day their descendants 
retain, in their manner and general appearance, some traces of their origin. 
They will not intermarry with other Muhammadans in the district, whom, 
indeed, they treat with open contempt. They still use a few Pashtu words, 
chiefly at marriages and other important ceremonies. A few of these Afgh&ns 
have acquired landed property, but for the niost part they are soldiers or 
travelling merchants. In the days when Fazl *Ali was amil this clan rebelled 
but was quickly subdued, and the town of Zamauiah burnt. Thenceforward 
Zamdniah remained deserted until Ohaudhri Muhammad Ajmal, dmil of the 
parganali, rebuilt it and invited all the Afghans he could find to return. 

The inhabitants of Ghdzi])ur may be divided, according to occupation, into 
two primary classes, those who as landholders and 
Occapations. husbandmen derive their living from the soil, and those 

who do not. To the former, the census of 1881 allots 720,369 persons, or 71'63 
per cent, of the total population {Foi'm XXI .) ; and to the latter, 287,730, or 
28’37 per cent. Excluding \\\q families of the persons so classified, the number 
allt»tt 3 d to the former class is reduced to 369,332 members actually possessing 
or working the land {(jensas Form XILy Table 6;. The details may be thus 
t abulated : — 


Landholders ... 

Cultivators 

Afrricnltural labourers ... 

Estate office service ... tot ••• 

Total agriculturists | 


Following the example of English population statements, the census dis- 
Ciassification according tributes the male inhabitants amongst six great classes, 
to census returns. ^ 2 ^ professional class numbered 6,865 

males ; amongst them are included 4,027 persons engaged in the general or 
local government of the country, 19 engaged in the defence of the country, and 
2,819 engaged in the learned professions or in literature, art, and science. 
(2) The second or domestic class numbered 1,859 members; it comprised 
all males employed as private servants, washermen, water-carriers, barbers, 

7 
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sweepers, innkeepers, and the like. (3) The third or commercial class 
numbered 9,585 males : amongst these are all persons who buy or sell, keep or 
lend money, houses, or goods of various kinds, such as shop-keepers, money- 
lenders, bankers, brokers, &c. (2,237) ; and persons engaged in the conveyance 
of men, animals, goods, and messages, such as pack-carriers, cart-drivers, &c. 
(7,348). (4) Of the fourth or agricultural class something has already been 
said; but besides the 235,971 males engaged in agriculture and horticulture, 
as shown in the preceding table, the census returns include in this class 
646 persons engaged about animals {Class, IV,, Order IX), making a total 
of 236,517. (5) The fifth or industrial class, contained 54,230 members, 

including all persons engaged in the industrial arts and mechanics, such as 
dyers, masons, carpenters, perfumers, &c. (1,234); those engaged in the manu- 
facture of textile fabrics, such as weavers, tailors, cotton-cleaners, &c. (18,392 ; 
those engaged in preparing articles of food, such as grain -parch ers, confec- 
tioifers, &c. (15,750) ; and, lastly, dealers in all animal, vegetable, and mineral 
substances (18,854). (6) The sixth or indefinite class contained 198,061 mem- 
bers, including labourers (17,222), and persons of no specified occupations 
(1,80,839). 

From the lowest or labouring class are obtained nearly all the recruits for 
emigration to the colonies. During the last ten years 
Emigration. (1873-82) altogether 6,792 emigrants (2,678 females) 

were registered. Their destinations were Demerara, 3,559 (1,891 females); 
Mauritius, 303 (110 females) ; Trinidad, 1,307 (546 females) ; Natal, 853 (334 
females); Guadeloupe, 247 (95 females); Jamaica, 259 (99 females); St. Lucie, 
106 (44 females) ; Grenada, 119 (4.3 fciiaalcs) ; and Fiji, 39 (IG females). 

The number of inhabited villages or townsliips is returned by the census of 
1881 as 2,606. Of these 2,411 had less than 1,000 
Towns and villages. inhabitants; 184^ between 1,000 and 5,000; 8 (Slier- 

pur, Nariii, Zam(iniah, Bahadurgaiij, and foui large villages) between 5,000 
and 10,000; and 3 (Gliazipur, Galimar, and Reotfpur) over 10,000. 

The houses in this district, with the exception of a few of the very 
poorest, are invariably tiled. The walls are, as a rule, 
of mud, well-plastered. The cost of a common tiled 
house in a village would be about Rs. 20. In the city the cost of a similar 
house would be higher, as the materials would have to be brought from a 
distance, and probably hired labour would be employed. So little skilled 
labour, however, is required to build an ordinary cottage that the members of 
theowner’^ family can do nearly all that is required, nnd the mud for the walla 


Towns and villages. 
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is (liig from the nearest tank. Brick-houses are not common, except in the city 
of Gh&zipur itself, and even there the paucity of fine houses is remarkable. 

It might seem that the historical portion of this notice would be the 

most fitting place for a detailed account of the archseo- 
A rchfeology. . . . , 

logical remains that even yet survive, m rich pro- 
fusion, in this district. But a concise summary of the more important of 
these may be given here, both as an introduction to the history and to show 
at a glance the chief localities of antiquarian interest. In justice to the earn- 
est and able labourers, upon the results of whose work this account is based, 
it is necessary to state that whatever is known regarding these monuments 
of past races and civilization is due to the researches of General Cunningham, 
the late Mr. M. A. Sherring, Mr. C. Horne, C. S., and last, but not least, to 
Dr. Wilton Oldham, whose learned memoir of the district especially deserves 
here the most grateful acknowledgment. To the reader who has leisure and 
inclination to pursue the subject of this heading beyond the dry details which 
alone can here be given, the second chapter of Dr. 01dham^s Memoir^ illustra- 
ted, as it is, by facsimiles of the inscriptions and drawings of the more impor- 
tant objects, and elucidated by copious extracts from authorities not readily 
obtainable,* may be recommended. The order in which the various objects of 
antiquarian interest are described in that chapter appears to be based upon 
tlieir presumed lelative ages, and we can hardly do better than adhere to a 
plan which has such obvious advantages. 

Bhitarij Bhitari,or Bihtari, for under these (among other forms) the name 
appears, is now a small town of less than 1,500 inhabit- 
ants, but shares with Sayyidpur the honour of possessing 
the most important archseological remains in the district. These consist of 
several brick mounds, a few pieces of sculpture, and an inscribed stone pillar, of 
which the last is obviously an object of the first importance. The larger 
tnoundSj which run parallel to each other from the bridge towards the village, 
may be only the ruins of houses of the commoner sort. The other mounds, 
which are square in form and isolated, appear, despite the fact that they are 
at present covered with Muhammadan tombs, to have been originally the sites 
of temples or other Hindu buildings. This supposition is supported by the 
fact that, partially buried in one of these mounds, stands the inscribed stone 
pillar already mentioned ; and at the foot of the pillar was found an old brick 
inscribed with the name Sn Kumara Oupta, Several Hindu statues and 
phallic emblems discovered in the rubbish of the mounds, and numerous bricks 
in the neighbourhood with the same brief inscription as that above mentioned^ 
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point to early Hindu occupatian. Three Indo-Sassanian coins of base silver, 
attributed by General Cunningham to- the eighth or ninth century, and one 
small round copper coin, having on the obverse an elephant and on the reverse 
a symbol, supposed to be a chaitya — and by the same authority held to be of 
date at least previous to Alexander’s invasion — were by General Cunningham 
obtained in the neighbourhood. Three sculptures of importance found in 
Bhitari itself are ascribed by the same writer to the Gupta period, that is, from 
the 4th to the 7th century, A.D. One of these is a colossal figure of Qanesa 
and the second a broken bas-relief of the Navagraha or nine planets. The 
third is a large slab with a female figure, two-armed and half the size of life, 
over which is represented anotlier female figure holding an umbrella. The 
group is interpreted by General Cunningham to represent a queen on her way 
to worship at a temple. 

The inscribed stone pillar remains to be noticed. It convsists of a single 
block of reddish sandstone, 28^ feet in height, and stands upon a rough stone, 
7 or 8 feet below the present level of the soil. For the first 10 feet 2 inches it 
is square, and at the top of the square part is an inscription facing east. The 
upper part, including the capital, is circular. At its junction with the square 
part its diameter is 2 feet 3 inches, and the same thickness is preserved, it is 
believed, in its whole length. The capital is about 3 feet in height, bell-shaped 
and reeded like the capitals of Asoka’s pillars. From this capital on the western 
side a slice has been broken off, exposing a deep narrow socket which may have 
held a metal spike. The shaft of the pillar is split to a depth of about 2 feet 
from the top, a fact attributed on the spot to lightnir>g, but held by General 
Cunningham to have been more probably due to the destructive bigotry of the 
Muslim invaders. He thinks that a statue may have topped the column, and 
the treatment such objects received during the early Muhammadan period is suffi- 
ciently notorious to warrant the suspicion be felt as to the cause of the damage. 
The inscription itself consists of 19 lines of well-shaped characters of the early 
Gupta period. A reproduction of it is given at page 18 of Dr. Oldham’s Memoir 
and in the Archceological Reports^ I, page 94. It will doubtless also find a 
place in the forthcoming volume (the third) of the Corpus Inscriptwnum Indi- 
earum. It will therefore here suffice to mention that it chiefly refers to the 
reign of Skanda Gupta, closing with his death and the accession of his infant 
son. This Skanda Gupta, according to General Cunningham, ascended the 
throne of Magadba about A D. 440. The vast dominions which be inherited 
included all northern India from Gujarat to the Ganges’ mouths. The inscrip- 
tion gives a clue to his religious faith, for it tells us that he bad cl^ar insight 
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into the wisdom of the Tantras/ and to this monarch General Cunningham 
would attribute the persecution of the Buddhists mentioned by Hwen Tfasang. 
(See Bliilsa Topes, Chapter XII., para. 25, cited in Dr. Oldham's Memoir, L, SI.) 
The object of the inscription was to record the erection of a sacred image. Its 
closing lines, from Dr. Mill's translation, are as follows : — 

Whatever prince in this place perpetually worships this sacrerl image is considered by 
Rudra (Siva) himself as one whose understanding is ennobled and rendered praiseworthy by 
this affectionate devotion, even in the land of Arha (Indrn) and the other celestials.’* 

Dr. Mill's remarks on the inscription, which are quoted at length in Dr. 
Oldham’s Memoir, are full of interest. Space will not permit of their quota- 
tion here, but it may be mentioned that from this inscription we get our sole 
acquaintance with the interesting fact that so early as the time of the Gupta 
dynasty, the two opposite sectarian forms of later Hindu worship — that of 
the exclusive devotees of Vishnu on the one hand, and that of the worshippers 
of Sivd and the Saktis on the other — were both )>revalent. To the for^ier 
class belonged Chandra Gupta and Kumara Gupta, tlie immediate predecessors 
of Skanda Gupta ; but the latter, as already mentioned, was an adherent of 
the Tantra form of worship. 

Besides the inscribed monolith, there are or were several other pillars 
from 6 to 8 feet long lying on the ground in the vicinity of Bhitari. Dr. Old- 
ha”.! thought that these resembled some of the rock pillars in the caves of 
Aianta. From a sketch of one of these in his memoir, they appear to be richly 
ornamented witli conventional designs. In the Bhitari bridge over the 
Gang! are several old stones curiously carved, the carved work being built 
inwards. In all probability these belonged to the temples that formerly 
occupied the sites which are now mere mounds. 

At Sayyidpur, about 5 miles south-west of the place last mentioned, and 
in its neighbourhood, especially in the Zahdrganj 
Sayyidpur. bdzar, are an immense number of antiquities. Most 

of these are small but ancient carvings on stones, that at the time of 
Dr. Oldham’s researches were lying about, neglected, in piles and around trees. 
Near the buildings now used by Muhammadans, but believed by Dr. Oldham 
and other antiquarians to have formerly been Hindu or Buddhist, lie four 
uncut stones, each 16 feet long and very massive. From Mr. Sberring'a 
account of the buildings just mentioned, they stand in an enclosure in company 
with a third but modern structure. The first of the ancient buildings is sur- 
mounted with a dome, which is supported by 4 stone pillars, the bases of 
which rest on a platform 12 feet square. The second building is 26J feet 
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loDg by 20*feet broad, and is upheld by at least 34 columns, six at tho nottb<^ 
east and south-east corners respectirely, nine couples at intervals in the circum* 
ference, and four single pillars in the centre, farming a square. The two clusters 
of six pillars have been united by stone slabs into two thick ones, each 2^ feet 
square.” The other measurements need not be given here, but the conclusiott 
at which Mr. Sherring arrived is that these two ediBces were separate chai- 
tyas or Buddhist temples, attached, he supposes, to a vihara or monastery, of 
which, however, no traces are apparent. These interesting remains have doubt- 
less been preserved owing to the use to which they have been put as tombs 
of Muhammadan saints. 

About three-quarters of a mile from Sayyidpur lies the village of Zahiir- 

sani already referred to, and in its neighbourhood are 
ZAhiirganj. , , xu 

several mounds, one of which is regarded as the 

remains of an old fort. Here, too, is an immense terrace called Masawan Kot. 

Indeed, the neighbourhood presented to Dr. Oldham all the appearances of 

having been the site of an old city. 

Carved stones and dcibris were found by Dr. Oldham in the village of 
^ Aonrihar, which lies to the West of Sayyidpur. AtLathia^ 

near 25amaniah, is still standing a monolith of red sand- 
stone. The position of this is about one mile and a half east of the Ganges atid 
of the tahsili at ^amaniah. Dr. Oldham regards it as 

liftthia. ^ ® 

a sister column to the Pahl&dpUr column. Its preseUt 
height above the moUnds on which it stands is 2() feet, and the thickness of 
the column is 20 inches. Hear the base of the column there lay at the time 
of his visit, and still lies, a circular stone, 3^ feet long, which doubtless sur- 
mounted it. This stone ends in a piece of sculpture representing two female 
figures from the waist upwards, joined at the back by a fiat stone which rises 
above their beads and shoulders. There is no inscription on any part of the 
column or stone, and no conjecture seems to have been made regarding its 
object or date. 

^jKatil&dput, which Dr. Oldham suggests may be Pal-lath-pur (as Lathia 
P hl4d ur from Idthjy is a village in the Mahdich parganah 

^ near, the Ganges about six miles west of Zamaniab. 
Hear it was found a monolith pillar of red sandstone, removed many yeafs 
ago to the Queen’s College at Benares where it now stands. It bears a short 
inscription in the Gupta character, of which the following is a translation (by 
Il&j& Siva Pras&d): — 

* One who is famous for his conquests, who protects the good laws of the ICshatrijSs, who 
is always.kind to the kiogs (or who is always a beloved kuig)| who protects the hosts of kings. 


Aonrihdr. 


Lathia. 


Pahlldpar. 
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other ancient aites* 


V'ho has placed his ancestors in the heavens (or who has supported his ancestors and beavehs}, 
and who protects his good neighbours, such a king Providence created Dharmap&Ia eren from 
the beginning.’* 

At Hingotar there is still standing a small Ant-roofed structure, built 
Hingotar large and richly-carved stones, which appears to 

be a temple of immense age. 

The principal object of interest at Ghauspur is a Ane Agure representing 
the fourth incarnation of Vishnu. There are also Ane 
Ghauspur. sculptures of female Agures and of a lion. 

Besides the above, the following sites of ancient remains are given in 
Dr. Oldham’s map {Memoir, p. 38) : Narainpur, tem- 
Other ancient sites, Nardyana Deva, in the east of parganah Muham* 

madabad; Biraoli, the site of the "Temple of Vast Solitude,” described by 
Fa-Hian, and of a monastery founded by Asoka, where Buddha subdued the 
Demons cf the Desert ; and Birpur, mounds of ddbris, sculptures, and coins, 
a few miles south-west of Narainpur. The two Arst-named of these should 
hardly be called sites of existing ancient remains, but rather places identiAed, 
more or less satisfactorily, with names of ancient sites mentioned by Fa- 
flian and Hwen Tlisang. 

Besides the above there are a large number of mounds scattered over the 
district to which the people give the name kot -These, 
like the similar objects found in Azamgarh and Ballia 
districts, are by the people attributed to the Bhars, Cherfis, and Suiris. How 
far some of these may be relics of Gupta civilization is a question on which the 
antiquarian may speculate, but he will And nothing in local tradition to assist 
him. Amongst these kots, that at Gbazipur itself and that at Peimit gh&t 
on the Gangi nadi. four miles vest of Ghazipur, are speciAed by Dr. Oldham ; 
but in IheKliAiipur parganah alone, on the bank of the Giimti near Sayyidpur, 
he counted 26 kots^ many of which contained old masonry wells and debris of 
brick. 


' Among modern objects of interest may be mentioned, in Ghdzipur itself, 

, . ^ , the ruins of an old palace called the Chihal satHm, or 

Modern objects of inter* . , , , « 

.<eBt. ‘ forty pillars, built by Abdulla, a former governor of 

the GhAzipur sarkar, at a cost of three lAkhs of rupees. A mosque and iradmr 

hara, attributed to the same governor and to his son Fazl ’Ali, are also standing. 

Among other more useful buildings may be mentioned the large bridge over 

Mangai,' built by Abdulla ; and another over the GAngi, built by Beni BAm 

Bandit in the time of Warren Hastings. Two forts, one at Jal&labad, in the 

Bb&diabad parganah, and the other at Easimabad, in Zah^rabad parganah, 
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now in ruins, but still picturesque objects, were built by the Abdulla mentioned 
above. 

Nothing need here be said of the clothing of the people, that subject 
having been dealt with sufficiently in former notices. 
Clothing and food. lower and upper classes a full 

description will be found in the Mirzapur notice, and to this the reader is 
referred, as from inquiries made the description there given applies to this 
district without any modification. 

In the matter of child-marriages no caste in this district has adopted any 
Customs regarding mar- reforms. Among Brahmans and Rajputs the age of 
marriage varies for both sexes from 10 to 16 years. 
The mixed castes, such as Bhiiinhars, Agarwalas, and Kayasths, marry their 
children at the same age as the superior castes, but the children of the inferior 
castes are almost always married at ages varying from 6 to 10 years. Girls 
are usually married at the same age as boys, but among Brahmans, Rajputs, 
and Bhuinh&rs it is not very uncommon to find that the wife is much older than 
her husband. A native contributor has furnished a list of 35 castes which are 


said to tolerate the remarriage of widows, and, although the exact number of 
such enlightened communities may not be as stated, there is no doubt that 
they are numerous and probably on the increase. The status, both legally and 
socially, of the wife and children of such a second marriage, is believed to be 
substantially the same as in the case of a first marriage, but the remarried 
wife, if she survive her second husband, is not permitted to offer the funeral 
cake to his memory, nor in the case of the remarriage of a widow are any 
ceremonies observed, save the offering of vermilion to the wife. Among the 
lower castes it is said to be very common for a younger brother to take to 
wife the widow of his elder brother, even though his own wife may be still 
living. A widow, on remarriage, takes her very young children to the home 
of her second husband, but in other respects she is completely estranged from 
her first husband's family. 


It is believed that no castes in this district recognize the enrolment of 


Exclusion from and re- 
admissioo to caste. 


outsiders or tolerate inter-marriages of their members 
with other castes. Conversion to Christianity or Isl&m 


completely excludes from caste, and tliere are no apparent means of recovering 


status when so lost. 


The councils known as panckdyais are mostly in vogue among the middle 


Panehdifati, 


and lower classes. Their principal function is to decide 
questions of caste-morality, and whether an offender 
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fehould Be excommunicated or not. Among the middle castes the following 
are stated to be the common causes of exclusion: — (a) drinking spirituous 
liquors; (6) eating forbidden food; (c) killing a cow; (cZ) incestuous adultery 
by men and any kind of adultery by women; {e) enticing away a girl; (/) 
marrying a girl of an inferior caste; {g) imprisonment in jail; and (h) adopting 
a low profession, as that of a slioomaker. 

Performing penance and feeding Brahmans among the higher castes, and 
offering food and drink to the members of their caste among the lower, 
are the recognized moans of obtaining rc-admissioii to caste privileges. In 
the case of lesser offences a money line is inflicted, and tins is spent on 
feasting the members of the panchdgat That assembly also frequently arro- 
gates to itself the power of graiiiing a divorce, and among the lower classes 
a decree of separation pronounced by it is considered sufficient to bar the hus- 
band from prosecuting the wife for bigamy in the event of her marrying agaijl, 
]t is doubtful how far this mode of divorce can be recognised by courts of law. 
The Bombay High Court (Keg. versus Sanibhu Kaghu, I. L. R., Bom., L, p. 34) 
declined to admit the aulhority of a caste council to declare a marriage void, 
or to give peniiission to a woman to le^marry. 

The Mubalmaiis and Hindus live, as a rule, amicably enougli side by side. 

It is only when a Hindu aud a Musalman festival 
Keljgioii. same date that there are any signs of bad 

blood’. There area few members of the Biahina Sarnaj, chieffy pleaders and 
educated Government employes, but the movement is not making much pro- 
gress. The ^Yorship of Xiitii Baba by the Seugars will be described in BaLLIA. 
The common sects aud ascetic orders need not be noticed again here as they have 
been amply treated of in the accounts of Mottka, Benares, and other districts. 
In the absence of an accurate religious census no estimate of any real value 
as to the numbers of each can be made. 

At Ghazipur are the head-quarters of the German Lutheran Mission 

. founded by the late Kov. W. Zieniaun, who was well- 

Christiamty. 

known throughout the provinces for his zeal and self- 
devotion, and whose death in December, Ibbl, was a very serious loss to the 
cause he had so long and so earnestly a»lvocated. The Ghazipur Mission was 
founded in March, 1855. From small beginnings it has risen to be one of the 
most important and successful in India. The present mission Imildiugs consist 
of a church, capable of accommodating 500, built in 186i2 at a cost of Rs. 9,000, 
an orphanage, a dwelling-house for tho missionaries, and a school. In the 
orphanage there are at present 30 girls and 25 boys. Since the edUbluhmeut 

8 


Christianity. 
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of the mission, 948 natives of India have, it is said, become Christians in 
consequence of the mission. These converts are 'mostly of the Kori caste^ 
a circumstance due doubtless to the fact that the gospel is regularly preached 
to the opium cultivators when they come in with their opium, and these 
are mostly Koris. There are also Brahmans, Ahirs, Bhars, and Cham&rs 
among the converts, of whom the greater number live in the Zam&niah 
parganah. 

In connection with the mission is a large school, made over to it by Mr. 
Tucker, when Commissioner of Benares. It is attended by 300 boys, and has 
a staff of two Christian, eight Hindu, and four Muhammadan teachers. The 
school is prosperous and successful. There is another small school for boys, 
and one for girls in the Gora-bazar. The latter is attended by 15 girls, all 
Hindus. They are taught by the wife of one of the Mission Christians who 
Las been educated at the Benares Normal School. 

The language of the common people is a variety of the Bhojpuri dialect, 
which is now held to belong to the Bihiiri language. An 
elaborate analysis of the grammar will be found in 
the appendix to Mr. J. R. Reid's Azamgarh Settlement Report, and the 
student will find further information in Dr. Hoernle’s learned Grammar 
of the Gaudian Languages, There are two weekly newspapers published 
at Ghazipur ; one is, called the W(fJcdV-i-Alam (News of the World), thp 
other, the Khair-kliwdh-i-hlialaih, with which is incorporated the AVna-i- 
Tahsib, 

Under the head of ‘ Native Authors' a list of 108 names has been supplied 
by the deputy inspector of schools. An examination 
of this list, which certainly is not deficient in fullness, 
shows that the greater portion of the literary productions mentioned are still 
in manuscript, and, as far as appears, are of quite modern origin. Much of it 
is labelled “poetry," and .appears under such titles as, being tra:*t,lated, would 
run “Letters addressed to Lovers,” “ Verses on Love,” &c., and the reader 
may be spared the details. A few appear from their titles to be of a more use- 
ful nature, treating of etymology, syntax, and even of mathematics. A consi- 
derable number are devoted to religious subjects and would seem to be of a 
polemical character. A few treat of history. It would be invidious to single 
out individual names, and the merits and demerits of the numerous works in 
the list can obviously not be discussed here. 

The school statistics for Ghfizipur for the year 
1882-83 may bo shown as follows : — 


laterature. 


Education. 
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is taken by an aided school, which sends up candidates for the Calcutta Uni- 
versity entrance examination. The tahsili schools are at Ghazipur, Sayyidpnr, 
Korantadih, and Reotipur ; the parganah schools at Nauli, Gabmar, and Bahari- 
abad. A noticeable point in the above statement is the low cost of primary 


education in this district. 

The district contains one district and 18 imperial post-offices. The latter 
are at Ghazipur civil station, Gh4zipur city, Bahddur- 
PoBt-offlee. Dhanapur, Uilddrnagar, Gahmar, Karanda, 

K&sir.tabad, Korantddih, Karon, Muhammadabad, Nandganj, Nonahra, S4d4t, 
Sayyidpnr, Shadiabad, and Zam4niah. The district office is at Mardah. The 
postal receipts for five out of the past 20 years were as follows In 1861-62, 
Bs. 7,148; in 1865-66, Es. 7,794; 1870-71, Es. 12,440; in 1875-76, 
Es. 25.751 ; and in 1880-81, Es. 26,945. In the last mentioned year, Es. 9,677 
was obtained from unpaid letters, &c., and Es. 13,049 from the sale of ordinary 
postage stamps. The expenditure in 1861-62 was Es. 5,331 ; in 1865-66, 
Bs. 3,989 ; in 1870-71, Es. 11,445 ; in 1875-76, Es. 14,575 ; and in 1880-81, 
Es 12,449. During the years 1865-81, the number of newspapers, books, and 
pansels’ received have almost doubled ; but the increase in the number of letters 
received has not been so great as in some other districts, 256,256 having been 
registered as received in 1865-66, and in 1880-81, 391,924. 
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Telegraph. 

mar. 


There are State telef^raph offices at the railway 
stations, Tari-ghat. Dildarnagar, Zamaniah, and Gah- 


According to the latest allocation statement Ghazipnr contains 20 polico 

^ stations, 10 first-class, 5 second-class, and 5 fourth- 

police. 

class. The first-class stations are at Gli^zipnr, Mnliam- 
xnadabad, Korant&dih, Karon, K^simabad, Birno, Sliadiabad, Sayyidpur, Gah- 
mar, and Zamaniah; tbo second-class, at Mardah, Sadat, Nandganj, Karanda, 
and Dbanapur; and the fourth-class stations, or outposts, at Narhi, Dildarnagar, 
Bahadnrganj, Jalalabad, and Klianpur. 

In 1881, the regular, municipal, and town police mustered together 553 
men of all grade**, including 11 mounted constables. There was thus one police- 
man to every 2*62 square miles and. 1,832 inhabitants. The cost of the force 
was Rs. 57,022, of wliich Rs 46,957 were debited to provincial revenues, and 
the remainder defrayed from municipal and other funds. Besides these there 
were, in 1881, 1,774 village and road watchmen, distributed amongst the 3,854 
inhabited villages of the district, at the rate of one (o every 514 inhabi- 
tants. Their sanctioned cost, Rs. 64,188, was mot out of the 10 percent, 
cess. 


The statistics of reported crime for the five years 1877-81 include 17 
murders, 5 dacoities, and 49 robberies. The annual value of property stolen 
varied from Rs. 26,654 (of which Rs. 11,720 were recovered) to Rs. 27,721 
(of which Rs. 12,221 were recovered). The percentage of convictions to 
persons tried varied from 79 to 83. But these and similar matters are fully 
dealt with in the departmental reports and do not call for further notice 
here. 

Measures for the repression of female child murder are in force (18S1-82) 

_ . in this district in 36 villages. The |)rocIaiined clans — 

Infanticide. ^ , 

12 in number— are the Dikliit, Kakan, Bisen, Bar- 

gaiy&n, Siirajbansi, Chauhan, Dikhit, Bais, Ilaghubansi, Sakarwar, Nagbausi, 

and Sabranian. The number of deaths under one year in 1881-82 was greater 

among girls than among boys in the proportion of 20 to 17 ; but it would be 

unsafe to draw any conclusion from this, as in the previous year there were 

only 12 girl-deaths to 16 boy-deaths. The District Superintendent of Police 

seems satisfied that infanticide is not practised in the district. The numbers 

to be dealt with are certainly very small ; but while the girl birth-rate is so 

low and girl-deaths exceed those of boys, there must remain ground for 

suspicion. 
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There is but one jail in the district. The average daily number of con- 
^ victs during the past five years has been 495 (33*55 

females). The average daily number in 1881 was 
440*25; and the yearly cost per head of average strength, Bs. 33. Other 
statistics present no constant features, varying from year to year. They will 
be found in all necessary detail in the annual reports. Under-trial prisoners 
in 1881 numbered 729 ^48 females) ; and civil-court prisoners, 56; giving daily 
averages of 27*50 and 5*10 respectively. 

Before entering upon the fiscal history of the district, the following brief 
Present area, revenue, statement of present area, revenue, and rent may be 
and rent. given ; blit the areas are liable to slight alteration to 

make them agree with tho.se of the late .survey, the details of which are not yet 
available (ride supra p, 5). The total area according to the latest official state- 
ment (1881) was 1,473 0 square miles, of which 1,006*3 were cultivated, 131-5 
cultivable, and 335*2 l)arren; and the area paying Government revenue or qilit- 
rent was 1,470*0 square miles (1,006*0 cultivated, 131*5 cultivable, 332*5 
barren). The amount of payment to Government, whether land-revenue op 
quit-rent (including, where such exists water-advantage, but not water-rates) 
was Rs. 10,88,062 ; or, with local rates and cesses (excluding patwAris'> 
Rs. 12,17.311. The amount: of rent, including local cesses, paid by cnitiva- 
turs was Rs. 22,32,547. 

The order of sequence of .subjects requires that the fiscal should bo dealt 
with heforc the general history of the district. In the 
Fiscal history, notices which were concerned with temporarily-settled 

tracts, this inversion of the natural order of tilings mattered little, for, as a 
reference to the fiscal history of Azamgarh will show, there was, on our assump- 
tion of the administration of those tracts, a complete break in fiscal arrangements. 
In the Benares province, however, of which the present Ghazipur and Ballia 
districts formed the north-eastern sarkdr, there was no such sudden change of 
system. When in 1775 the first British Resident was appointed to Benares, 
he would seem to have had no more onerous revenue duties than receiving from 
the rfja's treasury the fixed tribute of sicca rupees 22,66,180 mentioned in the 
Banad of the loth April, 1776 (Aitchisons Treaties^ No distribution of 

this sum over the four sarkars having been made in this sanad, we must go 
back to the agreement given in 1773 by the Nawab Shuja-ud-daula to Raja Chait 
Sinb, from which it appears that the amount of revenue assessed with respect to 
the Ghizipur sarkar, and parganahs Lakhnesar and Shadiabad, was Rs. 5,56,000. 
This assessment seems to have been the basis for the one made in 1776 for the 
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proTince en bloc. The system^ if such it oan be called^ of revenue administra- 
tion existing before 1775, was substantially the same throughout the Benares pro* 
vince. Its general features have been described under Benares. It was one 
under which the officers of the raja, both revenue and judicial, amassed wealth 
by embezzling his income. Neither the amount which reached the rfija’s trea- 
sury nor that paid as tribute to the British represented the real collections 
made. The interception of the revenue and the oppression of the people are 
features common to native governments when they become weak ; but, as 
pointed out by a recent authority (Mr. Baden Powell’s Manual of the Land 
B.e'cenue System and Land Tenures of British India^ page 168, foot-note), were not 
necessarily incident to those governments when administered by a powerful 
and vigilant ruler. To such a pass, however, had things come in the Benares 
province that direct interference became necessary both in the interests of the 
r&ja and of the paramount power. 

It is with Mr. Jonathan Duncan’s appointment to the post of Resident 
^ j that the real fiscal history of the province begins. In 
than* Dugan’s appo^t- the year following his appointment, Mr. Duncan took 
ment as Resident. settlement under his own management. The diffi- 

culties that he encountered in procuring the raja’s assent to his own effaceraent 
are matters of history. The blow was softened, it is true, by a declaration of 
the Governor-General in Council that the deprivation of management was 
intended to be only temporary ^Letter of Governor-Ueneral in Council to Resident^ 
June 17, 1789). It must be admitted, however, that Mr. Duncan seems not to 
have shared in this sanguine expectation. The plan of settlement framed by 
the Resident was one that at the present day would be considered crude in the 
extreme ; but, compared with the method previously in force, deserved the 
encomiums passed upon it by the Calcutta Board, 

The new system included the following principal matters— (1) uniform 
Main features of thenew leases; (2) the use of the measuring rod where land 

*^i) with regard to land- payable in grain ; (3) publication of 

lord and tenant; the rates at which such grain would be taken ; (4) the 


principle that appraisement should take the place of actual division of crops ; 

(5) the specification in leases^of the share of the produce payable to the rAj&; 

(6) the discontinuance of cesses introduced after 1187 fasli, those imposed before 
that year being consolidated with the rent, in the case of cultivators paying 
cash rents ; (7) the preparation of a form of lease in which the rates of the last 
year of Ohait Sinh’s administration, viz., 1187 fasli, were to be adopted. There 
were other matters for which provision was made, but the most important pointi 
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in the system were the abolition of new cesses and a return to the rates of 1187 
fasli. 

So far we have been considering Mr. Duncan’s plan as it concerned the 
3 Ith d t ^'^Itlvators. It provided also for an important reform 
changes in'^the "system of in the system by which the settlements of entire par- 
farming the revenue. ganahs had been hitherto made with farmers of the 

revenue, called diniU, Up to this time these settlements had been regulated 
by competition, and made annually before the village settlements of the year. 
Beversing this procedure, Mr. Duncan laid down the principle that the reve- 
nue for all the villages of a parganah should first be ascertained. The total 
thus arrived at would, after the deduction of 10 per cent, as the dmiVs profit and 
expenses incurred in collection, and of a further small percentage (12 anas, 
called the half harhai or banker’s due), be the parganah revenue payable to the 
raja. 

It is easy now to point out the defects in this system. The reader will 
Defects in the new sys- find them discussed at length in Mr. Baden Powell’s 
Manual already quoted {chapter pp. 161, 186, and 
273). There can be no doubt that an assessment made without a general 
measurement of cultivated land, and based only on the estimates of native offi- 
cials known as hdndngos^ was a very inadequate foundation for a permanent 
settlement. This settlement, it should be stated, was not at first made in per- 
petuity. In this district, parganahs Karanda, Ghdzipur, and Muhammadabad 
were settled for ten years and Zamaniah for four years by Mr. Neave, the 
Resident’s senior assistant; while Mr. Treves, the junior assistant, settled Zahiir- 
abad, Pachotar, Shadiabad, and Mahaich for four years. Sayyidpur and Baha- 
riabad, being jdairsy wore not included in the permanent settlement ( OldharrCa 
Memoir^ L, 87.) The three remaining parganahs, Garha, Dihma, and Khaupur 
were settled by native commissioners {amhis) for ten years. Parganahs Dihma 
and Garha are said to have been almost entirely waste in 1787. 

The extension to the Benares province of the principle of permanency had, 
The settlement made however, from the first been contemplated ; and in 
peimanent. 1791-92 a step in that direction was taken by extend^ 

ing all the settlements that had been made for less than 10 years to that period, 
coupled with the declaration that the revenue-demand would remain unaltered 
during the lives of existing lease-holders. In 1793, the Resident of Benares 
(not Mr. Duncan, but Mr. Treves, who was acting during the deputation of 
the‘former to the Malabar coast) was directed to ascertain from the r&ja whe- 
ther he was willing to have the settlement declared permanent. On the 25th 
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July, 1794, his consent was given, the rdja being assured that the surplotf 
revenue annually collected would, with certain deductions, be regularly paid 
to him. Ihe final declaration of permanency was made by Government in 
1795. Regulations I. and II. of tl.at year and XXVIL of 1799 gave legis- 
latiTO sanction to the measure, and defined the rights and obligations of land-' 
holders. 


In the first of these regulations, two important provisions were made, one 


FroTisiona for restora- 
lion of dispossessed zamiu- 
ddrs and otber matters. 


for the restoration of zamiuddrs, or of their heirs, 
who had been dispossessed previous to 1st of July, 
and the other lor the restoration of zamiiidars 


who, having had possession of their estates since 1st July, 1775, had been 
excluded from the permanent settlement. Regulation II. of 1795 provided 
among other things for disputes (I) among rival claimants to shares in villages 
as to their respective proportions, or (2) between claimants of different faniilhis. 
These claims were to be dealt witli on the basis of i)os.scssion subsequent to 
July, 1775, but the right of resort to the civil court was reserved to the 
unsuccessful claimaut. Regulation XXV II. of 1799 was cluefly framed for the 
protection of co-sharers, under-renters, ryots, and other cultivators of the soil 
the right of Government to enact such regulations as might ho deemed neces- 


sary for their protection and welfare being declared. Among other matters 
the right to transfer their lands was accorded to pno])riotors, and a distinct 
definition of the term ‘ proprietor ’ laid down. This definition, stated sliortly 
was that a person holding under a separate lease from Government, by which 
he was immediately responsible for the revenue, should be deemed a proprietor. 

This is not the place to discuss at length the policy of i)ermaneutly rcsirict- 

Uattersnot provided for hig the acknowledged right of the Sovereign to a reve- 
.t permanent settlement. incapable of 

increase. Apart, however, from this feature, Mr. Duncan’s settlement left 
kndholders without any record of their rights inter ee. There was no attempt 
at the demarcation of boundaries, no survey of village lands, and the status of 
cultivators was left unsettled. These were matters, however, which admitted 


of subsequent amendment. 

As in other districts originally included in the Benares province, so in 
Survey of 1889-41. Ghazipnr, the nece((.sity of some kind of survey of lands 
and some record of proprietary rights became, in course 
of time, forced upon the attention of Goveriiinent. llie survey of this district 
was carried out by Lieutenant W. Maxwell in 1839-41. Boundaries of vil- 


lages were fixed, village and field maps made, and lists were prepared, nnder 
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the superintendence of settlement ofRcers, show^ing tlie o^rnership and occnpancy 
of each field. A detailed investigation was also made into the constitution 
and tenure of each estate, the names and rights of all co-sharers were record- 
ed, and the amount of revenue they were severally responsible for ascertained. 

But the proceedings of 1840-42 went beyond the mere record-of-rights, 
Settlement proceedings ^i^d to a certain extent amounted to what is under- 
in 1840-42. stood in modern revenue language as a settlement. 

Considerable areas had escaped assessment at Mr. Duncan’s settlement. These 
were estates or portions of*estates held revenue-free or on insufficient tenures, 
and to them must be added all subsequently formed alluvial lauds. To discover 
and bring under assessment all such areas was an important part of the 
settlement officer’s duties. There were also many estates which had been 
fanned out to strangers at the permanent settlement, but to which claimants 
now came forward and urged hereditary rights. Many of these dispossessed 
zamindars were now admitted. 

Changes in the revenue demand have occurred sinoe the revision, but they 
ReTeaucdemaDd St three have been small and unimportant. As will be seen 
periods. from the following statement, in which the revenue 

demand of each parganah at the time of Akbar, at the permanent settlement, and 
at the present time, is given— the gross increment between the two latter 
periods was only Bs. 2,00,458. From this, however, has to be deducted a 
remission, made annually on account of diluvion, of about Rs. 25,000 : — 3 


Parganah. 


nevenue in Demand at Present 

the permanent demand 

Ahhari, settlement. (1881). 


ShEdlabad 

Karaada 

Pachotar 

Ghasipur 

Mahiich 

Zam&niah 

Sayyidpur 


Bahariabad ••• 

Kh&npur 

Mttbummadabad ... 
Garbs ... 

Dihma 

Zaharabad ... 



Bb. 

100,008 
46,299 
69.812 
88.731 I 
61.408 
171,826 
20,766 
(Rs. 64.304 
was held in 
jdgir,) 

Held in jdgir 
30,242 
161 815 
36,672 
6,832 
98.204 


Bs. 

108.058 

51,349 

72.180 

89,664 

62,489 

178,844 

152,858 


48.099 

81,204 

158,638 

41,087 

7,548 

97,021 
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3!he figures showing the revenue in the time of Akbar and at the 
'Antbofities for the aboTo permanent settlement can be* regarded as at best only 
•*^^**'‘*' approximately accurate. Those for the permanent set- 

tlement have, except in the case of parganahs Sayyidpur and Kh&npnr, been 
taken from Dr. Oldham’s Memoir^ and differ considerably from the figures 
stated in Mr. Bhakespear’s Selectiont from the Duncan Uecorda. The revenue 
of the excepted parganahs have been taken from the latter work. 

The estimate of Akbar’s revenue is derived from the Ain-i-Akban (Bloch- 

... , mann’s edition of the text). These figures have been 

Akbat’s reyenue 

subjected by Dr. Oldham to a lengthy examination 
{Memoir^ I., 83, et fieg)^ with a view to instituting some comparison between the 
present state of the district and its condition in the time of Akbar.^ As 
Dr. Oldham points out^ no such comparison can be instituted on the basis of the 
bare figures; for we require to know what was a maund^ what a bigha, and 
wHat the intrinsic and relative value of a rupee in the time at which Akbar’s 
InatitvteB were compiled. Further, the area of what was then the district, and 
ibe revenue which is now collected from that area, have to be first ascertained. 
Without reproducing in detail the calculations made by Dr. Oldham, it may be 
mentioned that he found the area of the Ghazipur sark&r was, in 1596, about 
1,111,228 English statute acres. 

The present land revenue derived from this area he found to be 
witb prcBGnt ^Is. 11,50^000. Dut while at the present time the culti* 
revenue demand. vated area of the district probably equals five-sixths of 

the whole, the cultivated area in Akbar’s time was less than one-sixth. If, there- 
fore, the value of the rupee had remained the same, the present land revenue 
ought to be five times as great as it was in the time of Akbar. This would follow 
as of course from the increase in cultivation, which he estimates to have been 
five-fold. Instead, however, of a five-fold increase in the revenue. Dr. Oldham 
found it to be less actually than 3^ times what it was in 1596. Further, if 
regard be had to the enormous increase in the money-value of agricultural 
produce, the revenue ought to be now, not 3^ or 5, but 20 times as great as 
it was in Akbar’s reign. 

But the causes of the low rate of the present assessment admit of explana^ 

Causes o* the low rate of =~(^) ^® obvious reason, already referred 

present assessment. Jq circumstance of the permanent settlement 

itself. (2) The present assessment is rigorously enforced, while that of Akbar’s 

' For the latest exposition of Akbar’s land-revenue system, the reader may be referred 
tp the treatise on Landholding and the Hilation of Landlord and Tenant^ by Mr. C. D. rield, 
M.A., LL.1>.: Calcutta, 18S3. 
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wap, it may well be supposed, rarely, if ever, realized in full ; for it was only in 
j)lentiful seasons that the ainils were . expected to collect tho full revenue. 
(3) In Akbar’s time only the best lands were cultivated, and consequently the 
average outturn per acre vras greater than at the present day. (4) Under 
British rule the class of landowners, or middlemen between Government 
and the actual cultivators, has grown so largely as to render impossible the 
enforcement of so high a revenue as in Akbar’s reign. (5) In answer to the 
question why the permanent settlement was made at so low an assessment, 
Dr. Oldham points out that our Government had no motive for fixing tlie assess- 
ment higher. This arose from tho fact that, by the agreement made wdth the 
rdja in 1781, the British Government was debarred from receiving any revenue 
from the province beyond 40 likhs of rupees per annum. It is true that this 
agreement was by the mutual consent of both parties set aside in 1794, but the 
settlement had been made in 17t)9 ; and although the agreement was rescinded 
before the declaration of permanency w'as made, it does not seem to have 
occurred to the British authorities to make any change in tho assessment. 

It remains only to notice the steps which have been taken since 1840-42 
Revision of records in revise the village papers. These, very soon after 
the proceedings of those years, fell into confusion. 
Their utter untrustworthiness was brought to the notice of Government in 
1802 on tho representation of the judge of Ghazipur, Mr. W. J. Rivett-Uarnae. 
A geneial re-measurement of the village lands and a complete revision of the 
village papers were ordered in 1863 ; but, chiefly, no doubt, because they 
were required to pay for it, the zamiiidars opposed the measure. Although 
their opposition was not permitted to bar proceedings, the result was in tho 
end much the same ; for, owing to the perfunctory way in which tho so-called 
revision w'as conducted, it was after some years abandoned by order of Govern- 
ment. In 1874 a cadastral survey of tho district was commenced, but this 
also was left unfinished. 

In 1879, however, a revenue survey of this district and of Ballia, under 

Recent survey and con- fhe superintendence of Major Barron, Deputy Super- 
current revision of records, inteiident, Survey of India, was begun. Concurrently 

with this, a complete record of the rights of shareholders and tenants is in 
course of preparation; and on its completion the evil so long deplored, which 
results from the absence of such a record, will, it is hoped, be relnoved. 

The law prescribing the modes for realizing land revenue in this district is 
Alienation of land by contained in Act XIX. of 1873, which applies to the 
auction and private sales, ^hole of the Benares province. The provision of the 
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law introdnced by the regwlations of 1795, that bad the most disastrous effect, 
was that which made estates liable to sale on account of balances. To enter 
into all the causes which contributed to this would occupy more space than can 
here be given to the subject, but one of these causes, the internal dissensions 
between shareholders, may be noticed. A well-known result of the ready resort 
to auction sale, which was bad during the early years of our administration, was 
the aggrandizement of officials who purchased estates for sums far below their 
real value. One of these officials, Dookinandan, was an amil of several par- 
ganahsin this district ; and until his dismissal in 1807 — a dismissal shared by the 
collector of Benares (of which the present Ghazipur district then formed apart), 
who was held implicated in his misdemeanours — estates valued at upwards of 
Es. 5,000 per annnm passed for very inadequate consideration into his hands 
and those of his sons. These estates are still in the possession of their 
descendants. In 1817, Ghazipur was constituted a distinct district ; and from this 
tirhe forward sales were comparatively few, but the practice did not entirely die 
out till about the year 1830. Turning from public to private sales, it is believed 
that the latter are as common in this district as elsewhere. No direct influence 
upon these can be attributed to the permanent settlement. Experience, how- 
ever, seems to show that purchasers are generally members of the old land- 
holding families, and not, as in the upper districts of these provinces, of the 
money-lending classes. 

A peculiar incident of landed property, but one found even to a 


Tenaftt-right. 


larger extent in Ballia, is the high value placed 
upon tenant-right, enormous sums being sometimes 


paid for the purchase or mortgage thereof. The rights referred to are 
those of tenants at fixed rates, the enhancement of whose rent is, except 
in certain very special circumstances {set Act XIL of 1881), barred by law. 
Nor with respect to other tenauts are enhancement suits often brought into the 


courts. 


The rates of rent 
Bates of rent. 


are, however, by no means low, and it is singular to find 
how little they have changed from what they were in 
171)5. Sugarcane land, which was then rented at 


Rs. 5 per bigha, now fetches i>n an average Rs. 6; land cropped with tobacco, 
opium, and vegetables, then Rs. 6, is now Rs. 9 per bigha; and the rent of 
other lands cropped with ordinary produce has only risen from Rs. 2 to 
Rs. 2-8. 


Rents are almost entirely paid in cash, the custom of paying in kind pre- 
vailing to a very small extent 
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The only landholders of ancient and important families are the mah&r&jas 
jof BenareSy Dnmrdon, and Vizianagram^ and R^ja 
Leading families. Shainbhu Nardyan Sinh of parganah Sayyidpur-Bhi- 

tari. The first three do not reside in the district and their landed property 
here is not considerable. For some account of the rise and present position 
of their families the reader is referred to the Benares and Ballia notices. 


Raja Shambhn Nardyan and Babds Har Shankar Prasad and Gauri Pra- 
sdd Sinh are the only landliolders in the district who pay an annual revenue of 
over Rs. 10,000. A detailed narrative of the rise of the family of Rdja Sbam- 
bbu Nardyan will be found in the article on parganah Sayyidpur-Bbitari. The 
raja enjoys an assignment of the revenues of that parganah, in which he is also 
sole owner of twelve and part owner of twenty-nine villages. He also owns 
villages in other parts of the district. Bdbus Har Shankar Prasad and Gauri 
Prasdd are descendants of the notorious dmil Deokinandan, one of the most 
conspicuous of the auction-purchasers in this district at the end of the last and 
the beginning of the present century. According to Dr. Oldham, it appears 
that Deokinandan and his son Jdnki Prasad, who did not possess an acre of an- 
cestral land, acquired, daring the time they were dmilsj an estate, the annual 
revenue of which considerably exceeded Rs. 50,000. Part of this estate lies 
in other districts, but in parganah Zam^niah the present representatives of 
th j families possess an estate, paying an annual revenue of over Rs. 25,000, 
acquired at wholly inadequate prices. It was during the administration of 
Mr, James Barton, who was collector of Benares from 1802 to 1805, that the 
power of Deokinandan w^as at its height. A charge of embezzlement of 
public funds was preferred against him by two parganah kdndngoa in the 
Jaunpur Court ; and Mr. Barton was complained against in the Provincial 
Court of Benares for collusion with Deokinandan in his various malpractices. 
The charges were fully established, and Mr. Burton and Deokinandan were 
dismissed the service in 1807. The unfortunate zamindars whose estates had 
passed into Deokinandan’s hands have, however, received no redress. The 
present representatives are wdsely non-resident, and the estate is under the 
management of the Court of Wards. One brother resides at Benares, the 
other in the Allahabad district, where he possesses a considerable estate. 

Almost all the larger landowners of the district are descendants of 
enriched government servants, sarishtaddrs, iahsilddrs, subordinate judges, and 
the like. Among the few families of ancient descent and infiuence left may be 
mentioned the Kdzi family of Yusafpur, and the babds of Kureshar, both in 
parganah Mubammadabad. 
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The forms of proprietary tenure are the same as those known in 
other districts, the zaminddriy the perfect and 
Troprietary tenares. imperfect pattiddri^ and the hhaidchdrd, here called 

higMdam. The subjoined table shows the number of mahdh of each 
kind in each parg inah save Zahdrabad, for which no figures are avail- 
able 





Tenutta (^makdli or villages). 

Total 

mabals or 
villages. 

Name of parganah. 


Zainindi- 

ri. 

Pattidari. 

Imperfect 

pattidari. 

BhaiAcbara. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

Piichotar 

• •• 


123 

148 

25 


296 

Sbadiabad 

••• 

sea 

243 

282 

54 

aaa 

679 

Gbazipur 

••t 

• •• 

74 

290 

80 


384 

Karauda 


• •• 

38 

103 

2 

aaa 

143 

Zaburabad 



No returns available. 

• at 

•M 

809 

Mubammadabad 

*•« 


37 

45 

576 

85 

743 

Garha 

• • « 

••• 

12 

44 

69 

13 

138 

Debma 

••• 

••• 

4 

7 

21 

1 

33 

Zaiiianiah 

• « « 


75 

167 

96 

•*. 

338 

MabAicb 

••• 


66 

80 

68 


204 

8ayyidpur 



41 

3<t6 

578 

••• 

926 

BuhHriabad 

••• 

... 

7 

40 

J04 

... 

151 

Kbaupur 


... 

11 

46 

145 

••• 

202 


In taluka Gahmar, in pargauah Zamaniab, a singular custom prevails, by 
which the shares are expressed in terms of the revenue. Thus a sharer who pays 
Hs. 50 as revenue is said to possess a Bs. 50 share, and is entitled to the same 
proportion of the land of the taluka that bis revenue quota bears to the revenue 
of the whole mahal. 

There are several estates known as taldkasy but the w^ord is used merely 
to express a group of villages held by the same body 
of proprietors, and has no reference to superior and 
inferior rights of ownership. 

There are no life revenue-free holdings left in the district, and only 
four or five perpetual mudJU of any sizes. There 
are $ considerable number under 50 lighds in 
area, but the registers are imj)erfect, and accurate statistics cannot be 
given. 

As in other permanently-settled districts, we find in Gh£zipur tenants at 
fixed rates, in addidon to occupancy tenants and tenants- 
at-will. There are no statistics available to show the 


Talukas. 


Revenue-free tenures. 


Cultivating tenures. 
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numbers of tenants at fixed rates and witli rights of occupancy, but thejf must 
be considerable. As the* name imports, the rent of the first class of tenants 
cannot be enhanced if they can prove that it has not been changed since the 
permanent settlement, and the law presumes that it has not been changed 
since that date if it can be shown to have remained unaltered for the twenty 
years preceding the suit in which the existence of the right is called in ques- 
tion or sought to be proved. 

The general condition of the tenants in this district may be described as 
Condition of the agri- prosperous. This is especially the case in the eastern 
cultural population. (Jistrict, where the soil is extremely fertile. 

Ghazipar too has been spared the terrible visitations of famine that have proved 
such a scourge to other districts of the province, and experienced judges have 
frequentl}' expressed their conviction that the peasants of the eastern districts 
are unusually well-to-do. 

Before describing the manufactures for which Gh&zipur is noted, it will 
be convenient to notice briefly the general course of 
trade through the district, the principal articles of im- 
port and export, and the places with which trade is carried on. Gbazipur is 
most favourably situated as an entrepdt for the reception and distribution of 
country and foreign articles of merchandise, produced or required by the 
neighbouring districts. Its numerous excellent roads running in all directions 
into the adjoining districts, the Ganges, navigable throughout the year for 
large-sized coiintrj'' boats, and the connection by a branch line with the East 
Indian Haiiway, all combine to attract a very large trade to the city of Gh&zi- 
pur and other important marts in the district. 

The most important branches of this trade are the imports of English 
and American piece-goods and metals from Calcutta, and the exports of sugar, 
which is received from the districts of Azamgarh, Basti, Gorakhpur, and Qh&zi- 
pur itself, and is despatched mostly to Rajput&na and Bombay. The foreign 
piece-goods are collected at Ghfizipur for distribution to Nepfil and the inter- 
mediate districts. Gb&zipur is second only to Oawnpore as a distributing cen- 
tre for these goods. The trade is entirely in the hands of a few wealthy M&r- 
w4ri dealers. Some idea of the importance of this trade and of that in sugar 
may be gathered from the following figures showing the value of cloths and 
sugars on which octroi duty was paid in 1881-82 : cloth, Rs. f31,21,4}55 ; su- 
gar, Rs. 23,86,619. This duty has since been abolished, as the trade is almost 
entirely a through one and the refunds consequently nearly equalled the col- 
lections. 
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Exports. 


The principal imports, after cloths, are opium received for manufacture 
for tlie Chinese market, salt received from Calcutta, 
cotton from Agra and Chandausi, and rice and coun- 
try tobacco from Bengal and Behdr. 

Among exports we find the principal to be country piece-goods, which 
are consigned chiefly from Mau in the Azamgarh dis- 
trict, and despatched to Rdjputdna and Bombay ; 
indigo, hides, opium, fuller’s earth, sajji (impure carbonate of soda), and rose- 
w'atcr for Calcutta. 

AH these articles of commerce are railway-borne. The extent to w^hich 

_ the railway at present ministers to the commercial 

Bailway-borne traffic. /. i . .<.11 n 1 n • 

wants of the district will be seen from the tollowing 

statements of the total traffic in maunis in the year 1881-82 at each of the 

stations in this district : — 


• 

Station 

Outwards. 

inwards. 

Total. 

Zamftniah 

••• 

3,10,542 

2.21, C77 

6,82.219 

Dilddrnagdr 

T6rjgbat 


03,874 

1,24,784 

2,18,658 

••• 

3,22,368 

1.93,560 

6,16.918 

Gahmar ... 

... 

84,869 

66,675 

1,41,544 


Rlrer-borne traffic. 


When the projected extension has been made connecting Ghazipur with Go- 
rakhpur, a great impetus to this class of traffic may be expected. 

The river is used chiefly for bulky goods («. gr., grains and Mirzapur stone), 
and especially for local traffic, the superior advantages 
arising from the speed on the railways being consider- 
able only when long distances have to be covered. The river-trade is stiil 
important. The principal marts on the Ganges are Sayyidpur, Zamaniah, 
Gh&zipur, and Kutwa near Korantadih. At Sayyidpur there is a large trade 
in aajji and hides ; Zamaniah is noted chiefly for its grain trade ; while Kut- 
wa is not only a centre for the collection of goods for river transport, but from 
its proximity to the East Indian Bailway’s main line at Bax4r, only requires 
better road communication with the northern and eastern portion of this dis- 
trict and with Ballia to be largely resorted to. A scheme has been sanctioned 
for connecting Muhammadabad and the important mart of Basra by a metalled 
road. Muhammababad being only ten miles from Kntwa, and connected with 
it by a metalled road, this new road, when completed, should attract much of the 
Basra trade to Kutwa, by which place it can most easily reach the railway, 
though the primary object of the road is to connect Basra with Gh&zipur. 
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Opium factory. 


Of the history of the Ghazipur trade little need be said, save that the 
History of the Gh&zi- pRr<?ly local traffic appears to have been considerable 
pur trade. before the British occupation of the country. There 

were in force in the province of Benares monopolies in oj)iam, lime, sajji^ stone, 
firewood and timber, lead and gold. Of these all, save that on opium, which 
still survives, were abolished shortly after the British occupation, duties on in- 
ternal and external trade being, however, retained till a more recent date. 
The receipts at the Ghazipur customs-house, where were levied taxes on trade 
with Bengal, amounted to Rs. 1,70,000 per annum. 

The principal manufactures of Ghfizipur are 

Manufactures. . i /. m* 

ojjium, tob^^cco, atar of roses, and sugar.-boiling. 

The rise and development of theO[)ium Department, the cultivation of the 

plant, and delivery of the dnicrhave been discussed in 
Opium factory. * 

Part II. It now remains to sketch the method adopted 
at Ghazipur for preparing the drug for the China market.^ In Ghazipur is situat- 
ed tlie factory of the Benares Opium Agency. It occupies, in the present day, a 
position on the high bank of the Ganges between the civil station and the native 
city, and covers an area of about 45 acres. The present site was selected and 
built on in the yea; 1820. From 1780 to 1820 the operations of the fiictory 
were carried on, first in an enclosure on tlie eist side of the native city, which 
wao aitervvards used as a charitable dispensary (since disposed of by Government), 
and then in the promises which now form the main part of the Ghazipur jail. 
These successive changes of site were due (o the rapid increase in the outturn of 
the agency and the consequent expansion of operations at the factory. An 
adequateconception of this expansion will be I’ormod from a comparison of the out- 
turn, which in 1795 was 1,200 maiinds, and in 1882 over 51,000 maunds (having 
risen in 1877 to over 64,000 maunds). The most Iiujiortant function the factory 
is designed to perform is the preparation of the oj)iiim produced in the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudli for the China market. In addition to this, its 
main function, it manufactures, into a fit state for issue, the excise opium in- 
tended for the consumption of the North-Western Provinces, Oudli, and the 
Central Provinces ; and manufactures morphia and iiarcotine for the require- 
ments of the Government medical depots in the whole of India. 

The important buildings constituting the factory are eiglit large godowns 
with wooden racks, calculated to store over eleven hundred thousand cakes, or 
balls, of opium ; two leaf godowns ; nine trash godowns ; two cup godowns ; 

'This note has been kindly supplied by Mr. G. M. Gregory, Ilea i Assistant to the 
Trincipal Assistant to the Opium Agent. 
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eight chest godowns ; a large building for the receipt of opium from the dis- 
tricts ; a manufacturing or caking room of about 400 feet in length ; a store 
room for opium; thirteen stone vats capable of holding about 24,000 mannds 
of opium ; a long room with stone vats for alligating opium ; a laboratory and 
assay room with boiler and steam apparatus ; a range of offices and other minor 
buildings, such as workshops, fire engine sheds, &c. For the protection of 
these extensive buildings containing property of an inflammable nature, and of 
the value, at times, of over three million pounds sterling, there are two 
Shand-Mason’s steam fire engines, sixmanual fire engines, and a powerful treble- 
barrelled force pump worked by a 12 horse-power steam engine ; the entire 
machinery of the factory is under the charge of a qualified mechanical engi- 
neer. 

The work of the factory is made np within tlie twelve months, of certain 
distinct operations and transactions. Those are enumerated under the follow- 
ing eleven heads 

(i) — Receipt and care of poppy flower leaves. 

(ii) — ^Receipt and care of poppy trash. 

(iii) — Ueceipt and storapre of opium. 

(iv) — Manipulation and manufacture of opium into balls or provision cakes fur the China 

market. 

(v)— Storage and care of opium cakes. 

(t1) — Satai of opium cakes. 

(vii)— Packing of opium cakes, or provision opium, for the China market. 

(viii) — ^Manufacture of excise opium. 

(ix)— Disposal of contiaband ooiuiii. 

(x) — Manufacture of morphia and nnreotine. 

(xi) — ^Miscellaneous stores, chests, cups, 

The working staff of the factory is made up as follows : — The entire 
charge of and responsibility of tlie factory are in the liands of an officer, styled 
the Principal Assistant to the Opium Agent. He is a medical officer selected 
from the army, and is required to reside in a house provided for him within 
the factory premises. Ho is as.sisted by a Head Assistant, selected from 
the Opium Department, There are besides an assay-registrar, a store- 
keeper and seven subordinate assistants, and a large staff of native subordi- 
nates, the chief of whom are two opium examiners and a head manufacturing 
iirddr. 

The operations enumerated above will now be described in detail. The 

Kcceipt and care of factory consumes for the manufacture of the enter 
poppy ftowet leaves. or envelope, of opium balls, between 10,000 and 
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15,000 maunds of poppy flower leaves annually. The leaves, which are taken 
ill by the district officers, begin to arrive at the factory about the 1 5 th 
Marchj when they are checked, weighed, and then examined leaf by leaf, by a large 
staff of natives. The worm-eaten and damp leaves being carefully set aside, 
the good are classed into three classes: (1) the cJidndi , or silver leaf; (2) 
the dawim, or the second or medium description ; ^3; the gaiUy or coarse and 
strong kind. The innermost shell of the ball is formed of the coarse leaf, the 
outer casing being of the second description, while the silver leaf is used to 
give the finishing touch, and is the uppermost leaf of all. The leaves are^ 
stacked according to their class on wooden racks in large godowns built for. 
the purpose. To prevent damage from moisture and grubs, they are con- 
stantly taken down and re-stacked, so as to give them the benefit of thorough 
ventilation. A staff of natives is employed for this special work all the year 
round. 

The poppy trash, the coarsely broken leaves of the poppy plant, is iiti- 
Receipt aud care of h^cd for the packing of the balls in the chests. The 
poppy tra'^h. supplying this article is very popular among the culti- 

vators, and there is usually great competition for obtaining contracts for largo 
quantities. The quantity purc*hased by the factory is from 20,000 to 30,000' 
lijii Is animal];., th(3 bulk of which comes from the villages of the Ghazipur 
and Ziiir.aniah sub-divisions. For taking in trash there are a number of boxes, 
the capacities of which are roughly known. The cultivators bring in their 
trash and fill those boxes, while a factory assistant, who has charge of tho 
receipts, sees the box properly filled, apf)raises the article for quality accord- 
ing to its fineness, and credits the cultivator with the amount. The box is 
then emptied out by the cultivator himself and stored in the godowns. 
About eight hundred rnaunds of trash a day are thus taken in, so as to com- 
plete the deliveries before tlie rains set in. The care of tlie article during the 
rains causes considerable anxiety, as it is liable to spontaneous combustion if 
it gets damp from leakages in the roofs. A staff of men is therefore told oft* 
for examining all tlie godowns after every shower of rain. As soon as tho 
rains are over, tho trash is cleaned for the purpose of packing. It is freed from 
all foreign matters and stick, until there is nothing but the broken or pulverised 
leaf left. This is accomplished by passing it through sieves, and finally 
through a thermantidote, by which all tlie fine dust is blown away, and only 
the broken leaf left. For this duty between three and four hundred women 
arc cmjiloycd daily for about four months of the year. 
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. The new season’s opium begins to arrive at the factory about the second 
Receipt and storage of ^^ird week in April. It is- received from the dis- 
trict officers in invoices of a hundred jars, each 
jar containing a maund of opium. At the factory the jars are check 
weighed at the rate of a thousand a day. The jars weighed one day are 
examined the next morning by the Principal Assistant, who is also the Opium 
Examiner, with the help of one of the native examiners. The objects of the 
examination are-“(u) to classify the opium according to consistency ; (6, to 
test for purity. 

(a) Classification by consistency is in the first instance arrived at 
roughly by touch. Sanijiles arc drawn from each jar, and the touch” 
classification is finally checked by steam tables. The result given by the 
steam-table is final, and payment to ^ the cultivators is made on this classifi- 
cation, being at the rate of Us. 5 per ser of opium of 70® of consistence. 
The true consistence of the drug being obtained by the help of the steam- 
tables, the jars are emptied into large stone vats, each vat being marked to 
receive opium of a certain degree of consistence. 

(b) All the samples taken from iho jars are also tested with tincture of 
iodine to ascertain the presence or absence of starch. Opium with starchy or 
saccharine adulterations is at once set aside as unfit for use, being liable to fer- 
mentation. Opium sent in as ^ good’ by the district officer is, however, some- 
times found to be slightly adulterated by foreign matters, such as sand or the 
inspissated washings of opium pots. A small fine is then inflicted by the Opium 
Examiner, and the opiiim is set aside for making paste for manufacturing ibo 
outer shell of the opium cakes. Opium which is suspected by district officers to 
be adulterated is sent in in separate sealed pots ; these pots aro carefully exa- 
mined by the Opium Examiner and disposed of on their merits, being either con- 
fiscated where bad adulterations are present, or passed with a fine according to 
degree of adulteration where the opium is not unfit for making into paste, or 
lewah. The decision of the Opium Examiner is subject to the confirmation of 
the Opium Agent, whose decision is final. 

The standard manufacturing consistence of opium is 70®, that is, all cakes 
Manufacture of opium made at the Ghazipur factory are of this consistence, 
cakes for the China market, unless the opium of the year is so dry that this stand- 
ard cannot be maintained. Manufacture usually begins about the first week in 
May, when there are about four or five thousand maunds of opium of different 
consistencies in the vats. The only process of preparation is to get certain 
quantities of the different consistencies so mixed as to get a uniform consistency 
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for the whole of 70°. The alligation, however, is not a simple matter, as the 
amount of moisture in the air and the direction of the wind, both of which 
have a direct influence on consistence, have to be taken into account. The 
opium for the day being got ready, the w’ork of manufacture begins at 10 A.M. 
The opium is distributed to 300 men, ran;:ed in a long room. Each cake or 
ball is made up of the following constituents : — 
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Ser, 

ch. 

standard opium at 7o^ 

... 

... 

• •• 

V 

7 5 

Lewaht or paste of opium at 52*50^ 

... 

•M 


0- 

45 

Poppy-flower leaves ... ... 

... 

... 


0* 

£• 

Water ... ... ••• 

•M 

... 

• •• 

0- 

•5 

Poppy trash on the outside 

••t 

■ •a 

§•« 

0* 

•25 

Total weight of cake ^ 

... 

• •t 

2- 

1*75 


The total number of cakes manufactured daily is about 20,000, each man 
making from fifty to eighty cakes a day according to the degree of proficiency 
he has attained. The cakes are made in a hemispherical brass mould, and when 
finished they are spheres of about the same size as a 24-tt), spherical shot. 
When still soft the cake is placed in an unglazed hemispherical earthen cup, 
exactly fitting it. 

The storage and care of opium cakes is a very important duty at the 
The storage and care factory. The day the cakes are made they are put 
of opium cakes. the g^^ ^ hours for the superfluous 

moisture to evaporate. The next day they are put away on racks in large 
godowns built for the purpose, each godown holding from one to two hundred 
thousand cakes. A largo staff of men and boys is kept up to take down the 
cakes constantly, rub them liglitly with the hand or with a little trash, expose 
another surface of the cake, and put them up again. A third of the total num- 
ber of cakes are taken down and replaced daily. The object of this turning is to 
allow the shell of the cake to dry evenly throughout, and to prevent its being 
attacked by mildew, borers, or white-ants, and it is continued until the cakes are 
firm enough to admit of being packed in boxes for the China market, which is 
usually about the beginning of November. 

About the middle of August, when the first manufactured cakes are 
fairly firm, they are all taken in hand again at 
fifate* of opium. 20,000 a day, and a finishing touch 

is given them ; all inequalities in the shell are smoothed over with more 
leaf and opium paste, and the badly-made ones, generally about a quarter 
per cent, of the whole, are cut open and tightened, and finally a chandi^ or 
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fine poppy leaf, over all gives the cake a perfectly smooth, round and finished 
appearance. 

By the first fortnight in November the cakes of the season are considered 

Packing of opium cakes mature and fit for packing, as the outer surface has 
for the China market. coKsiflerably hardened and does not give easily to 

pressure. Forty cakes are put into a strong box made of mango or sdl wood, 
in two layers of twenty cakes each. The cakes inside the chest are kept from 
touching each other by wooden compartments, there being a separate compart- 
ment for each ball, and the upper and lower layers are separated by a bamboo 
mat. All the corners and crevices in the chest are filled in with poppy trash, 
wdiich serves as a ])adding. The total weight of a chest, when packed and 
ready for despatch, is about 4 inaunds 30 sers. When once packing is com- 
menced, it is carried right through, except on rainy days. Five hundred cliosts 
are packed daily and despatched to Calcutta. 

The opium prepared for local consumption is called excise or ahkdri opiunr. 

It is pure opium dried by exposure to the sun until 
xcise opium. consistence is raised to 90®. It is then acciiratelv 


w^eighed into quantities of one ser, which are pressed in moulds into square 
cakes by primitive lever presses. The cakes are then wrapped in Nepal paper, 
slightly oiled to prevent adhesion, and packed in boxes containing GO each. 
This is distributed on indents to tbe several treasuries in the North-Western 


Provinces, Oudb, and the Central Provinces, for local consumption. 

Opium smuggled in the North-Western Provinces and Oudh is always 
gCnt for disposal to the Gh&zipur factory by the 
on ra an opium. magisterial officers before whom the case has been 

tried after the opium has been declared by the Civil Surgeon to be fit for 
use. This opium is examined by the Opium Examiner, and the result of his 
examination, declaring the parcel to be marketable or not, is communicated to 
the officer concerned. If marketable and fit for use, it is utilized in making 
lewah^ or paste; if unfit for use, it is set aside for the manufacture of 
morphia. 

The Ghazipur factory supplies all the principal medical depots in India 
Manufacture of mor- with the two most important alkaloids of opium, 
phia and narcotinc. morphia and narcotine. The opium set aside for this 

purpose is only ^hat cannot be used for the China and excise cakes, that is, all 
0 ]dum adulterated with starch or saccharine matter, and opium so largely 
adulterated with other substances, or so palpably deteriorated, as to be unfit 
even for the manufacture of paste. The morphia manufacture begins about the 
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end of August, when other work in the laboratory is slack, and is carried 
through the cold weather..which is conveniently adapted for the rapid crystalliza- 
tion of the salts. Great strides have been made in the last 10 years in the 
improvement of the morphia that is sent out from this factory. The article 
made is the hydrochlorate of morphia, and the pure white silk-like crystals 
will compare favourably with any produced in Europe. Narcotine is not so 
largely in demand bj^ the medical depots; its manufacture is therefore restricted 
to the actual demands made on the factory. 

Besides the operations and transactions noted above, the factory affords 
Miscellaneous stores, employment to a large number of people in GhazipuF 
chests, cups, &c. elsewhere for the manufacture of earthen cups for 

the cakes, mango-wood chests, mats for packing, and other miscellaneous^ 
stores. A fair idea of the employment afforded will be gained from the folio w- 
ing figures, wdiich show the annual requirements : earthen cups, about 15 lakhs ; 
mango-wood chests, about 30,000 ; mats, about 30,000. In addition to thesOy 
the gunny coverings of the boxes represent a large item of expenditure. They 
are obtained from the Alipur jail factory. 

The system by which the cultivators are paid has been described as fol- 

Accounts with the cul- lows:— Opium is paid for at Rs. 5 per ser ; poppy-leaves^ 
tivators. g|. £jg according to 

quality ; and poppy trash at 10 tinas per maiind. For the purpose of adjusting 
accounts wdth the cultivators, the ojnuni year is reckoned from September 1st 
to August 31st. The engagements with the cultivators are made in Septem- 
ber. The first advance is made at Rs. 4 per biglia, except where the cultiva- 
tor lives at a considerable distance from the koChi, in which case the advance is 
made at a higher rate, to obviate the necessity of a second journey to receive a 
second advance. In January and February, after the crop is above the ground, 
the second advance is given at the same rate as the first. The third advance is 
given at the time of w^eighment. This payment is made according to the qua- 
lity of the drug delivered, at rates varj^’ng from Rs, 5 to Rs. 3-8 per ser. Each 
cultivator’s opium is weighed and tested separately by the district officer, and 
placed in jars according to its classification. The first and second advances 
are then deducted from the value, and the balance paid to the cultivator. The 
first and second advances are always paid through the lambarddr^ w^ho stands- 
surety for the fulfilment of the engagement, and for the repayment of the 
advances in case of default. The fourth, or chukti, payment is made in Septem- 
ber with the first advance for the next year. The opium delivered by the cul- 
tivators is sei\t to the factory at Ghazipur in chdldns of 100 jars of one maund 
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each. The opium in each jar is scientifically tested at the factory^ and if the 
valne of a cultivator’s opium is found then to exceed the amount of advance 
paid to him, the difierence is paid to him as the fourth, or chuJctij payment. If, 
on the other hand, the value does not cover the advance already received by him, 
the outstanding balance is recovered from the cultivator or lamharddr^ except 
under special circumstances. 

The cultivation of tobacco up to the stage when the plant is cut and 
carried has been fully described in Part II. It now 

Tobacco. 

remains to describe the difficult and delicate process 
of curing, by which the leaves are rendered fit for the European market. The 
following description of the process adopted at Ghazipur has been taken from 
a note on the subject kindly supplied by Mr. G. Caine, the manager of the 
tobacco farm. 

The plants on being taken to the barn are handed over to coolies, who are 
provided with bamboo sticks, four feet long, to one end of which can be affixed 
an iron spike. Fixing the other end of the stick into a hole in a block of 
wood provided for the purpose, or holding it between his toes, the coolie presses 
a plant against the spike about five or six inches from the butt of the plant, 
and forces it over the spike on to the stick. From six to ten plants can be 
hung on each stick, Tlie barn is provided with a scaffolding of bamboos, 3 
feet 6 iuches apart, and 4 feet above each other, the lowest tiers of bamboos 
being at least 6 feet from the ground if it is intended to cure the tobacco by 
fire. The sticks are hung on these bamboos so that the leaves may touch each 
other, but not so as to press them together. The barn is provided with as 
many doors as possible, those on the west side being made as air-tight as can 
be. Ventilators in the roof to open and shut are also advantageous. The best 
size of the barn is 30 yards by 15, and from 35 to 45 feet high. The barns 
at Ghazipur are the old stud stables. * 

When the barn is filled, which should be done as rapidly as possible, the 
doors and ventilators are closed for two or three days. The planter can now 
tell whether the tobacco is drying too rapidly or not. If the tails of the leaves 
curl up, or break when handled, it shows that the tobacco is going on too fast. 
If, on the other hand, there is a sour smell in the room, and the plants sweat, 
the tobacco requires air, and perhaps firing. In the first case the doors and 
ventilators are still kept closed, and fires are lighted in different parts of the 
room, or if flues are fitted up, hot air is carried through the room by them. 
The temperature will probably be raised to 80®F. The tobacco must bo 
carefully watched, and if drying too fast, the temperature must be lowered 
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and water sprinkled on the floor. The leaves should turn gradually yellow, 
and then broAvn. The drying should be slow, as otherwise the original green 
colour is retained, and the leathery consistence of the leaf, which is so impor- 
tant in leaves for the European market, is not attained. In the second case 
stated above, all the doors and ventilators should be opened, and kept so until 
the sour smell has gone and the sweating has stopped. The curer must now 
be guided by the state of the weather, and the tobacco must be carefully 
w^atched. If the tips of the leaves begin to curl, it is going too fast and the 
doors must be shut during the day and opened only at night, to allow the cool 
air to circulate through the room. This process of air-curing makes the 
tobacco of a lighter brown than the firing process, and can only be adopted in 
a climate where there is a certain moisture in tho air. 

The tobacco is generally cured in a fortnight or three weeks. It is left 
to hang through the hot weather in the barns, as the heat makes it too dry to 
handle. As soon as the rains commence, and the tobacco becomes soft and 
jdiable, it is bulked down in heaps in the curing-room, the heaps being raised 
from the ground some 8 inches by a scaffolding of bamboos covered with 
malting. The best order for bulking is when the tobacco is just soft enough 
to handle without breaking. When all the tobacco is “ bulked down,” the 
heaps are opened, and the leaves stripped from the stem and tied in bundles 
of 50 leaves. The bundles are now carried to the sorting-room, where they 
aic opened, and the leaves sorted into six varieties: (1) long leaf dark; (2) 
short leaf; (3) long leaf bright; (4) short leaf bright; (5) ‘‘lugs,” or torn 
and very small leaves; (6) green. The sorting requires ^strict supervision, 
and delicate handling of the leaves, which are very easily broken. The leaves, 
after sorting, are tied in bundles of 15 to 20 leaves, and are packed for des- 
patch to Europe in hogsheads 4 feet 6 inches high by 3 feet in diameter, 
which should contain from 700 to 1,000 tb. of leaf each. Tho following 
figures may be assumed as approximately iudicative of the cost of production 

and curing 50 acres at 

600 fl}. per acre. 

Its. 

CultiTation, 3^s. 4 per maun cl of SO Iti. ... ... ... 2,000 

Curing „ 6 ditto ... ... ... 2,500 

Export, 1 d. per lb ,,, ... 2,500 

Profit ... 1,350 

8,850 

The profit is estimated at Rs. 1,350 on the supposition that the leaf will 
fetch 5 d. per lb. in England. This can be reached if a largo quantity is regiH 
larly exported. In 1881-82 the outturn was 110,000 lb. 

11 
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An account of the rose cultivation in the district has already been given 

^ in Part II. (p. 29). The manufacture of rose-water 

Rose-water. , . , i t ^ . 

remains to be noticed, and the following notice is based 

upon anote by Dr. Jackson [printed in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
for May, 1839], supplemented by recent information. Purchases of roses are al- 
ways made at so much per lakh. As soon as the roses come into flower, purchasers 
enter into agreement with the cultivators for so many lakhs of roses. In supplying 
the flowers to the purchasers, 500 are counted and weighed ; this is then taken as 
the average weight of 500 flowers, and the rest is supplied by weight. At the 
middle of the flowering season, after half the quantity contracted for has been 
supplied, the purchasers and the zamindars and cultivators of the rose-gardens 
meet in the city ; and, according to the season, a price (jiirkh) is fixed. This 
varies from Qs. 80 to Rs. 110 per lakh of flowers. If easterly wind prevails for 
a few days the blossoms flower at once, and the rate per lakh then goes down to 
Es. 60, or even to Es. 40 in some years. Manure of mustard khalli (oil-cakes) 
and irrigation with well-water are said to improve the scent of the flowers. The 
trees come into flower at the beginning of March and continue in flower through 
April. The flowers are plucked early in the morning by men, women, and 
children, and are conveyed in large bags to the several contracting parties for 
distillation. The cultivators themselves very rarely engage in the manufacture. 

The native apparatus for distilling rose-water consists of a large copper 
boiler well tinned, capable of holding from eight to twelve gallons, having a 
narrow neck with a mouth about eight to twelve inches in diameter. On the 
top of this is fixed the head of the still, which is usually an old cooking vessel 
{degcld) with a hole in the centre to receive the tube or worm. The tube 
consists of two pieces of bamboo, fastened at an acute angle, and covered the 
whole length with a strong binding of corded string, over which is a luting of 
earth, to prevent the vapour from escaping. Tho tube is carried down into a 
long-necked receiver called the bhahkd. The receiver is placed in a vessel of 
water, the latter being changed as it gets hot. Tho boiler is let into an earthen 
furnace, and the apparatus is ready for operation. 

The boiler of the still generally holds from eight to twelve or sixteen thousand 
roses. On eight thousand roses from ten to eleven sers of water are placed, and 
eight sers of rose-water are distilled. This gives the proportion of a thousand 
roses to a ser of rose-water ; but, generally, from a thousand roses a ser and a 
half of rose-water is distilled. Afte*^ distillation, the water is placed in a glass 
bottle {kardba) and exposed to the sun and dew for several days. The mouth of 
the bottle is then stopped with cotton, and over it is put a covering of moist clay^ 
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^vhich, on hardening, effectually prevents the scent from escaping. A kardba 
contains eight sers of rose-water and generally sells at lU, 10.. If the rose-water 
is distilled a second time. 12,0('0 fl'»wers go to eight sers of rose-water; if a 
third time, 15,000 flowers; and if a fourth time, 20,000 The price of a kardba 
of each of these is Rs. 25, Rs. 45, and Rs. 70 respectively. The rose-water 
m.anufactured in the b^zar is generally adulterated with simple water. 

The process of the raanufiictnre of atar of roses, for which Ghazipur has a 
wide reputation, has been thus described by Mr. R. 

Atar of rose^. i * -i i -r 

Saunders [quoted lu the April number of the Indian 
Affvinnlturist for 1882]:— A quantity of condensed distilled rose-water is kept in 
a large copper vessel in the cool night air with a thin cotton cover over it. 
Before daybreak, the oily extract floating on the surface of the water is 
carefully collected with pigeons’ feathers and jdaced in a phial. The next 
day fresh flow^ers are added to the water, and it is again distilled ;and the sapio 
process is continued for several days successively till as much pure atar of roses 
IS collected ns the flowers will yield. The whole quantity thus collected is kept 
in a phial and expo‘«ed to the sun for a few days, for the purpose of evaporating 
all particles of water ; the pure oil or atar of roses is then left in the phial, and 
sells by weight at Rs. 100 to Rs. 125 per toln. Tliis kind of atar being very 
cos*^j is generally made onlj- to order, and the ordinary produce each year 
rarely e'cceods five or six tolas. The rose-water left after eight or nine distil- 
lations again comes into use, and is sold in the market as Glidzipur rose-water. 
This is a clear additional profit to the manufacturer, who is already amply 
repaid by the atar itself. The prime cost of a tola of atar is fairly estimated 
ai Rs. 72, rb., cost of labour, Rs. 12 ; value of 50,000 flowers at Rs. 120 per 
lakh, Rs. 60 ; toial Rs. 72. The margin left to the raauufiicturer does not fall 
short of Rs. 40 or 50 per lola. 

In the preparation of the ordinary bazar-sold atar, sandal-wood is well 
pounded and mixed with water, and then siibject(?d to the usual process of 
distillation with roses. This gives a greater quantity of oily substance than 
could bo obtained from roses alone. The value of this atar rises in proportion 
to the number of distillations, and the best of the kind sells at Rs. 10 per tola 
down to the lowest rate of Rs. 2 for the inferior sorts. 

The advantage of a damp season over a dry one consists in a greater 
yield of oil in the former, when about 8 or lOokes, or 22 to 24 ft., of the 
blossoms are required to produce one mi.scal or 12J drachms, whilst in tha 
latter 14 to 16 okes, or 38 to 44 lb will barely suffice to produce the s*»me 
quantity. 
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Sugarcane is extensively cultivated in the district, and there is no doubt 
that its cultivation is yearly extending, but there are 
no statistics at hand to show the area under this crop. 
The processes of expressing the juice, and preparing coarse sugar from 
it, are fully described in the Gorakhpur notice and in Mr. Reid’s Azamgarh 
Settlement Report, and need not be described anew here. The sugar, 
whether in the form of drained {khdnd)^ or undrained sugar, is collected 
at Ghazipur city, whither comes also greater part of the sugar of the 
Azamgarh, Basti, and Gorakhpur districts. In ilie year 1881-82, the imports 
of drained sugar into the municipality were valued at Rs. 2,38,600, while 
the quantity of undrained sugar imported was 25,800 mauuds in round 
numbers. Nearly all this goes to supply the wants of Rajpiitana and the 
Central Provinces. 

The principal entrepdts for the collection and distribution of European 

P'cce 00 Is piece-goods in the North-Western Provinces are with- 

out doubt Cawnporo and Ghazipur. The latter supplies 
Basti, Gorakhpur, Azamgarh, and, to a great extent, Nepdl. The goods como 
by rail from Calcutta, and the trade at Ghazipur is in the hands of a 
few wealthy Marwaris. In the year 1881-82 octroi duty was levied in the 
Gbdzipur municipality on imports of cloth, the aggregate value of which was 
the enormous sum of Rs. 31,21,455. 

There are 38 factories for the manufacture of indigo in the district, 14 of 
which are under European management. In the year 

IiiQifiro* 

1881-82 the outturn of indigo was 642 maunds. The 
most flourishing concern is probably that of Messrs. Fox and Aitchison at 
Gahmar. 

In each parganab are places where markets are held once or more 

^ . than once weekly. The only fair of any impor- 

21arkets and zairs. 

tance is that known as Mani Gosain’s, held at Cho- 
chakpur in parganab Karandah, at the time of the full moon in the month 
of Eartik. It is attended by about 10,000 people, and is hold for four 
days. The ostensible object is worship at the temple of Mani Gosdin 
and bathing in the Ganges, but amusement and business are equally strong 
attractions. 

The average wages during the half year ending Slst December, 1882, for 
syces and horse-keepers was from Rs. 3-8 to Bs. 5 
monthly ; for carpenters and blacksmiths, &nas 4 
daily ; and for agricultural labourers, anas 2 daily# 


Indigo. 


Markets and fairs. 


Wages. 
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The following table shows the market values of the principal agricul- 
Prices. ■ tural staples in 1857 1866, and 1882:— 


Average weight purchasable for one rupee in 


Articles. 


Wheat 

Barley 

Gram 

Bdjra 

Ddl 

Bice 

Ghi 

Gar 

Salt 


1857. 

1866. 

Mds. s. Ct 

Mds. s. c. 

0 19 13 

0 13 3 

0 37 12 

0 17 4 

0 34 4 

0 14 9 

0 21 0 

0 15 U 

0 26 8 

0 11 13 

0 14 6 

0 9 6 

0 2 4 

0 1 14 

0 IS 8 

0 10 8 

0 6 8 

0 7 3 


0 17 14 
0 S8 3 
0 27 6 
0 35 10 
0 20* 5 
0 18 6 
0 1 10 
0 15 5 
0 9 10 


The rates of interest charged in the district are given by Mr. Tiipp in his 
Money*lcnding and inter- niemoir on llio district prepared for the Imperial 
Gazetteer as follows : (a) in small transactions, when 
articles are pawned, from 12 to 15 per cent, ; (h) in small transactions, when 
personal security is given, from 18 to 35 per cent. ; (c) in large transactions, 
when jewels, &c., are pledged, from 6 to 12 per cent ; (d) when bankers lend 
money to bankers on personal security, 6 to 9 per cent.; (e) when land is mort- 
gaged, from 9 to 18 per cent. 

There is no peculiarity about the weights and measures in nse in the 

Weights and measures. ^^strict They appear to be the ordinary varieties 
recognised by Government. The weights are usually 
of iron, stamped with their value, but in the village marts stone weights 
are frequently found. Liquors are measured by the bottle.” Atar of 
roses^ is by the tola and rose-water by the kardbaj which is equivalent 
to ^ bottle. In all the parganahs of the district, save Sayyidpur- 
Bhitari, the acre is equivalent to 1 bigha 10 biswas and 17, dhiirs. In 

Sayyidpui-Bhitari, however, 2 bighas 5 biswas 5 dbiirs go to the standard 
survey acre. 
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The following is *a statement showing the actual receipts and payments 
District receipts and 'inrlor the service heads of the Gharipnr district dur- 
expenditure. 18S2-83 It inclu ies the receipts and 

charges of the Ballia district : — 


Receipts. 


Land revenue 
tributes and coutribuLions 
Excise on spirits niid drugs, in- 
cluding gross receipts on account 
of bale proceeds of opium. 

Assessed taxes ... 

Provincial rates 
Stamps r*. 

Registration 
Minor departments ... 

Law and justice (includes Rs. 79 
on account of jails). 

Police ••• 

Education 
Medical ... 

Stationery and printing 
Interest •«. 

Receipts in aid of superannuation, 
retired and compassionate al- 
lowances. 

Miscellaneous 
Irrigation and navigation 
Other public works 


Total 



Charges. 

Bs. 



Rs. 

16,83,433 

Interest on funded and unfunded 
debts. 

4,564 

2, V 4,949 

Interest on service funds 
other accounts. 

and 

••• 


Ketunds and drawbacks 


31,414 

61,600 

Land revenue 

... 

4,21,878 

2.46,463 

Excise on spirits and drugs 


1,767 

9,91,430 

Assessed taxes 


303 

24,141 

Provincial rates ... 


1 

... 

414 

Stamps ... ... 


2,439 

2:,39G 

Registrati.>n 


00 

Post-offlcc 

... 

6,810 

7,159 

Administration 

••• 

200 

985 

Minor departments ... 

... 

1,166 

2,137 

219 

Law and justice (includes Rs, 20,376 
on account of jails). 

1,35,088 

4 

Police ... 

... 

2,06,628 

424 

Education... ... 

. . k 

34,777 


Ecclesiastical 


204 

1,2G0 

Medical services 

Stationery and printing 

• •• 

17,847 

2,099 

1 

52, ,377 

Political agencies 

Allowances and assignments under 
ti catios and engagements. 


\ 

Superannuation, &c. ... 

.. 

21,877 


Miscellaneous ... 

• •• 

1,734 


Famine relief 

Irrigation and navigation 
Other public works ... 

•at 

••• 

878 


Loss by exchange 

... 


26,33,411 

Total 

... 

9,01,466 


With regard to the lately introduced system of local self-government or 
Local rate* and self- decentralisation, it is only necessary to remind the 
government. reader that a transfer has been made to district and 

local committees of the control of all educational and medical institutions and 
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a considerable part of the work formerly undertaken by the Public Works De- 
partment. The position of this district is shown as follows : — Tlie balance of 
local cess available (1882-83) for local expenditure, after deducting further 
rate and percentage for canals and railways, was Rs. 98,460. Of this, general 
establishments (district postal service, lunatic asvlum, inspection of schools, 
training schools, district sanitation. Department of Agri(3ultiire and Commerce) 
required Hs, 9,640, leaving Rs. 88,820 available for expenditure on education, 
medical charges, and village watchmen. This expenditure is normally estimated 
at Rs. 84,140, which leaves a surplus of Us. 4,680 available for local public 
w'orks. But on public works a normal expenditure of Rs. 51,650 is annually 
required, so that we have a deficit (or excess of charges over recei[)ts from local 
cess) of Rs. 46,970. Ttio remedy for this state uf affairs in this as in other 
districts similarly situated, is (as indicated in Resolution No. 36 of 1882, dated 
13tb April) that the Local Government will step in and subsidize the district by 
a grant from other funds. 

Municipal funds are not included in the statement of receipts and expen- 
Mimicipalitiesand house- diture, as the taxes which provide them are levied for 
tax Lowus. purposes and do not form part of the available 

income for the government of the country. The aggregate income of the 
Ghazipur municipality in 1881-82 w'us Rs. 44,782 (including a balance of 
its. 4,622 from the previous year), and the aggregate expenditure, Rs. 37,352. 
The income and outlay of the house-tax towms — 5 in number, viz,^ Ziitnauiah, 
Sayyidpur, Muhamniadabad Usiifpur, ‘union of Abdulpur and BahadurganjV 
and Sadat — will be found under the separate notices ot them. 

The actual assessment of the income of the district at six pies in the rupee, 
calculated upon profits exceeding 500 rupees, for the 
purposes of tlie income-tax of 1870 during 1870-71 
was for the district as it then stood, Rs. 87,755 ; and the numbers of persons 
assessed, 2,603. The assessment in 1871-72 was lis. 31,110 and the number 
assessed, 2,143. In 1872-73 they were Rs. 21,548 and Rs. 1,053 respec- 
tively. 

The license-tax, levied under Act II. of 1878, yielded in 1881-82 a gross 
sum of Rs. 35,810; and after deducting the cost of 
collection the net produce of the tax, according to the 
official report, was Rs. 33,430. The incidence of taxation per thousand of the 
the total population was, in towns with population exceeding 5,000, Rs. 107-6 ; 
and the number of persons taxed per thousand, 4 ; while in smaller towns and 
villages it was only Rs» 28*7 ; and the number taxed, 1 in a thousand. Judged 


Income' tax. 


License- tax. 
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by net collections, Glidzipur ranked 14th in the North-Westeiii Provinces in 
the years 1880-81 and iu 1881-82, 

Excise collections under Act XXIL of 1881 (repealing Act X. of 1871) 
and Act 1. of 1878, may be shown for five years as 



1B76-77 

1877- 78 I 

1878- 79 
1870-80 
1880-81 



Rb, I 

Rs. 1 

Rs. 

Rs 

Kb. 

Ks. 

15,0C5 

1,864 

3 

1,06,106 

I,4i4 

1,01,692 

12,688 
' 1 

1,138; 

152 

85,299 

1,121 

84,178 

16,072' 

2,450, 

84 

93,00Sj 

I,382| 

91,626 

ie,123 

4,.40i 

71 

1,04,46 ij 

l,693j 

1,02,772 

7,627 

4,725 

69 

75,502 

1,456| 

74,046 


Stamp duties are collected under the Stan>p Act (1. of 187!)) and Court- 
fees Act (VII. of 1870)^ The following table shows for 

Stunups, 

the same period as the last the revenue and charges 

under this head : — 
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Judicial statistics. 


Bs. 12,23,451^ of which Rs. 11,61,1 08 represent immoveable and the remainder 
moveable property. 

The number of civil and criminal cases disposed of during the calendar 
year 1881 amounted to 6,059, of which 4,300 were 
decided by civil and 2,359 by criminal courts. The 
number of revenue cases disposed of amounted in 1880-81 (i.e., the year 
ending 30th September, 1881 > to 3,505. 

The medical charges arc in great ))art incurred at one sadr and two branch 
Medical charges and disj)ensaries. The first is at Gl-azipur and the others 
sanitary statistics. Snv} idpur and Pirnagar. The sadr di>pens‘ciry is 

of the first class ; and of the branch tlispcnsaries, ilje one at Sjyyidpar is of 
the first, and tlie other of the second class. TJie total district expenditure on 
dispensaries was in 1881 Rs. 6,061, of which 39 7 j)or cent, was defra 3 ’eJ by 
government, the rest being paid from municipal funds, interest on investments, 
and subscription. The total number of patients, both in-door and out-door, 
in 1881, was 23,554 ; and the average daily attendance, 151*67. The following 
table shov/s w'bat during the five years 1877-81 liave been the principal causes 
of mortality : — 


Year. 

i 

1 

Fever. 

Small -pox. 

1 

Bowel complaint. 1 
1 

I 

08 

o 

cr! 

1 

Ollier causes. j 

1 

Total. 

Proportion of 
deal hs to 1 ,000 
of population. 

1877 

21,664 

143 

608 

1,161 

609 

408 

24,793 1 

18*98 

1878 

Sd,266 

2,632 

708 

903 

990 

694 

45,183 

34*60 

1879 ... 1 

38,394 

3,735 

G8G 

C54 

763 

1,122 

45,354 

34*76 

1880 

17,061 

26 

249 

119 

428 

707 

18,582 

20*87 

1881 

30,186 

532 

366 

1,016 

451 

1,417 

33,968 

34*61 

Ayerage 

S9,S50 

1,414 

523 

i 

771 

648 

870 

33,676 

28*96 


The statistics of vaccinations for the years 1881-82 are as follows : — 
Vaccination Average number of vaccinators employed, 12 ; total 

number of persons successfully vaccinated, 14,178; cost 
to government, Rs. 1,556. 

We close this portion of the notice with a sketch of the district history 
Dr. Oldham, in his Statistical Memoir [Vol. I., pp. 
\b et seqq.']y goes very fully into the early history of 
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iho'district, quoting tho cLiof authorites on the subject. It is hardly necessary 
to recapitulate what he has said at such length, but a brief notice of the method 
and results of the investigation may fitly find a place here. Ghazipur is rich 
in archaeological remains, the most important being those of parganah Sayyid- 
pur-Bhitari, a full description of wljich has been given in the separate notices 
of Sayyidpur, Xonrihar, and Bhitari. It will be remembered that at Sayyidpur 
there stands a monolith ijidtli) bearing a long inscription, which has been re- 
ferred by competent authorities^to the time of Skanda Gupta, the grandson of 
the great Chandra Gupta II. He ascended the throne of Magadha, the capital 
of which was Pataliputra (Patna) in 440 A. D. Skanda Gupta’s father, 
Kuniara Gupta, and Chandra Gupta II. seem to have been Buddhists, but 
Skanda Gupta was a Tantrika, and appears to have persecuted his fatlier’s 
co-religionists. Their time, however, had not yet come, and they recovered their 
influence, only to be completely extirpated at a later date by the triumphant 
force of tho Brahmans. 


Tho district of Ghdzipur was visited by the two Cliiiiese pilgrims^ 
. Fa-Hian in the beginning of the fifth, and Hwen 

inese II gnms. (or Hiouen) Thsang in the early part of the seventh 

century. In tho time of Hwen Thsang tho country now known as Qba- 
zipur was called tho Kingdom of tho Lord of Battles.” It is clearly 
shown by his WTitings that the country had a mixed population of Hindus 
and Buddhists, and that the country between Sayyidpur and Baxar, on 
both sides of the Ganges, 'was inhabited by a cultivated and civilized 
people, whose temples, columns, and sculptures still attest their former 
greatness. 

The work of Hwen Thsang, the Siyiiki (of which an English translation 
Scanty records of abor- is promised by the Revd. S. Beal, to be published 

igmal occupaiiou. shortly in Messrs. Triibner s Oriental Series), throws 

the last ray of light over the darkness of the early history of the district, 
and until the curtain rises on the Muhammadan inroads, nothing can be 
discovered of the special history of Ghazipur, and many questions, as to 
the relations between the aborigines and the Aryans and their varying 
fortunes, can only be conjectiirally solved. There is no reasonable doubt, 
however, that the aborigines existed alongside of the Aryans. They are 
variously styled Bhars, Suiris and Glierus in these parts. It is probable 
that under the expansive and catholic system of Sdkya Muni these aborigines 
were admitted to social and religious equality with the Aryans. Dr. Oldham 
writes [Memoir, L, 49) 
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** liiG fact of the complete extirpation of the Buddhists, at one time the ruling class, and tho 
^ entire disappearance from India of Buddhismi once the predom*- 
piwfSed bTl'aliSiy “““* religion, is alone sufficient to proTO that its downfall mast 

have been preceded by a fearful convulsion— a sanguinary civil 
and religious war. That such was the case is further proved from historical documents, and 
from a careful examination of every Buddhist building of importance ; in all of them traces of 
fire and the sword are to be found. This struggle must have been most deadly in the countries 
which were the lirst home and chief seats of the Buddhist religion— the Provinces of Benares 
and of Behar ; and can have been but lightly felt in the country between Muttra and the Panjab, 
where, in the 6ih century, according to Fa-Hian, the entire population professed the Brah- 
manical faith. 

** On the downfall of Buddhism in this part of India, the distinction between the Aryans and 
the aborigines became as marked as ever: the former, weakened by their internecine war, were 
unable to hold the country ; the latter, removed from the civilizing influences to which they had 
been subjected, relapsed wholly or partially into barb.arism and hence it was that this district, 
which thirteen hundred years ago formed au important part of a civilized Aryan monarchy, 
eight hundred years ago was under the sway of a number of petty semi-barbarous aboriginal 
chiefs, and had a very small Aryan population; while, on the other hand, the upper valley of 
the Ganges was filled with a teeming population of Iliudus, who were in a position to send out 
colonies even before tho coming of the Musalmans, but who, on their coming, were compelled 
to do so.” 

Snell is the descriiitiuii given by Dr. Oldham of the condition of the country 
betv;cen the fall of Buddhism and the late Aryan invasion, and there can bo 
little doubt of its substantial accuracy. The late Kevd. M. A. Sliorring has 
d^^soribed the conflict in much the same terms, but is inclined to credit tho 
Bhars with more civilisation and genius than Dr. Oldham assigns to them. 
Be this as it may, it is clear that they succumbed to the superior qualities of 
tho Rajput invaders, and were sj^ecdily reduced to a condition of degradation 
from which th(*y have never recovered. 

The account given of the present land-owning tribes of Rajputs and 
Rajput and Bliuiuhar Bhuiiiluirs of tlie manner in which they su])planted 
traduions. aboriginal landowners is to tho effect that they 

came dowm in small numbers, as they were driven from their homes in 
tlie west of the advancing arms of the Muhammadans, and took service 
under tho Bhar and Cheru landowners. Gradually increasing in nnmbei-.*?, 
and reinforced by fresh immigrants from the west, they wi'ro soon strong 
enough to oust their former masters and to reduce them to complete servi- 
tude. There is not a single Bhar landholder in the district at this date, and 
those that arc found still bearing the tribal name are mostly policemen or 
ploughmen. A full description of tho various land-owning Rj^jput tribes 
has already been given, and the history of tin; district from the time of 
their rise to the inroads of the Musalmans is so obscure and so devoid of 
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incident, that we may pass on at once to the epoch of the Muhammadan 
conquest. 

It is probable that at the time of the Muhammadan invasion the country was 
Muhammadan coloni* ^ extent under forest. The Muhammad - 

*"'*^®“* an historians make no mention of Ghazipur till they 

reach the reign of Ibrahim Lodi, who in 1526 A.D. was overcome and slain 
by Babar. We are forUmate, however, in possessing, in the family annals of 
a numerous clan of Rayyids, who are settled a few miles oast of Gh&zipur, and 
w^hose claim to bo descendants of the past Muhammadan colonists is not dis- 
puted, an account of the final conquest and first colonization of the district, of 
which the following is an abstract^ : — 

Kaja Miindh'ita, a descendant of ritliaiira Rai or Pritvi Raj, the raja of Ajmer and 
the last Hindu kin^ of Dehli, was afflicted with leprosy. While on his way, with a numeroua 
body of attendants, to the temple of Jagnnnalh at Cal tack, he was cured of the disease by 
batl^ing in a tank at Khatot nrar the modern Tillage of Glrmspur, wliich is on the Ganges 
eight miles east of Ghazipur. After his recorrry, Man dhati, wli ) had few inducements to 
return to his own country, v.h'ch wa« held by llic Muhammadans, hnilt a fort at Khatot, 
collected a large body of fighMng-men, and made himFolf lord of tlie adjacent district. 

'* The raj.i, having no son, adopted as liis heir his neph(‘w. 'rin’s young man happened to 
see an old Mali am rnad.an woman passing t. rough his country v>ith a young aiul beautiful 
daughter. He stoj)2K'd the toM woman and took from her the child, intending when she had 
attained a suitable age tr make her hh wife. The injured n.othor, iiaving in vuin besought 
the raja to n store her dan.diter, went to complain to the nearest Miihmnm.adan chief. He, not 
considering hiniiiolf suihcicnlly strong to attack Mandhuln, referred her to Dehli, whither 
she accordingly proceeded. On her arrival, the king, Mnhamnn.d Tughlak, liad gone on one of 
his expeditions to Southern India, leaving as his deputy his nephew, Firoz Tuglilak, who after- 
wards succeeded him on the thror.c, 

Firoz Tughlak, when the case was stated to him, referred the old woman 1o a hand of 
forty warrior darweshes, cham]»ionc of the faith. Tlicy told her they would ghivlly nndeitake 
the redress of her injury if only she could induce the distinguished Sayyid chief Mas^ud to be 
their leader. She replied that she did not know how to obtain access to him ; on which they 
predicteii that, during thnt right, a mighty storm sbould level tlic tents of all the chiefs except 
that of Mas’ud, and tliat after it was over, she would find him in his tent, reading by the 
lighf’of a lamp the lioly Kurnn. Everything turned out as was foretold. Mas’iid, granting 
the w'oraan’fl petition, put himself at the head of the darweslics, and with them, his seven sona, 
and some other warriors, proceeded along the southern bank of the Ganges till they arrived 
nearly opposite to the fort of Maudhata. There he was met by a Muhammadan ascetic, who 
on accvuint of the violence and intoler^ce of the Hindus, hud been obliged to conceal his faith. 
This fakir implored a blessing on the ex'pedition, but bid Mas'fid beware of the might of she 
pagan, with which, in open fight, bis small force would be unable to cope. He advised that a 
sudden surprise should be attempted. Mas'fid, in accordance with his counsel, left behind the 
rest of his followers, and in the night crossed the Gauges with his sons and the forty' cham- 

'From a Family Chronicle in Persian, wiitten ,in 1104 A, H. by Mir Amanullah of Zangi- 
pur, qnoied in Dr. Oldham’s Memoir. 
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piions. In the early morning they made a sndden attack on the raja, ivhile he, according to 
his wont, was amusing himpelf by watching the wrestling matches of his men in the groves 
near the Ganges. 

“ The raja was killed, his fort taken, and the girl recovered. According to some accounts 
her mother went away with her to her home ; others say that, in spite of the remonstrances 
of the warriors, she killed her daughter, as she considered a mere sojourn with the idolaters 
had polluted her. 

“ The nephew of the raja, who was absent on a hunting expedition when his uncle was 
killed, collected a force of Hindus and marched against the Miisalmans. Two pitched battles, 
in both of which the Muhammadans w'ere victorious, were fought ; one on the hanks of the 
Beau river, which joins the Ganges near Khatot ; the second, and final one, on the site of 
Ghazipur. In the second the Hindu chief w'as killed, Mas’ud was wounded, and one of h’s 
sons, Sayyidraja, killed. The king, when he heard of the viclory, conferred on Mas’ud the 
estates of the raja, and the title of Malik-ua-adddd Ghdzi, ‘ Chief of Sayyids, Champion of the 
faith.* Mas’ud founded the city of Ghazipur, naming it from his new title. After his recovery 
he went to visit and confer with a celebrated saint, Sa5'yid Ahmad, called Charm posh, or <clad 
in skins’, who resided in Hchar. The saint, knowing by his prophetic vision of the approach of 
the warrior, went to meet him as far as Munir on the Son, jind giving him his blessing, pre- 
dicted a long-continued prosperity fiir Mas’ud and bis descendants. 

** Ghnzipnr was founded in the year 730 fl. In the year 754 II. Malik-iis-sad4d Mas’ijd 
Ghazi died, leavin his estates to liis six sons. They held their ground against the Hindus, 
though not without occasional bloodshed ; and were strengthened from time to time by the 
arrival of other Muhammadan settlers, principally Shcklis of the Saddiki tribe, whose descend- 
ants still occupy villageM to the north and oa«t of Gliizipur.” 

The Tiiirrative of Mir Aiiuuvullali, stripped of its supernatural, and perhaps 
of some of its romantic, incidents, may be regarded as, in the main, historically 
correct. 

The name Gliazipur argues a Muhammadan origin, and the fact that it is 
not mentioned in connection with any early eyents in the history of the Mu- 
hammadans, goes to prove that the city was founded at*a comparatively late period. 
The oldest muhalla in the city is called Saidwara, and the tombs of Sayyidraja 
and bis father are still painted out there ; those of the other members of 
Mas’ fid’s family, killed in fight with the Hindus, are shown in the villages occu- 
pied by his descendants. The genealogies from Sayyid Mas’iid to the present 
day have been kept up with exactness, and there appears no reason ibr believing 
them fictitious. The fact that a scion of the Ajmer and Dehli royal family settled 
in the district is attested, as has been before mentioned, by Hindu as well as by 
Muhammadan tradition. That Firoz acted as a naib for Muhammad Tughlak 
is mentioned by Firishta. 

From 1394 A.D. to 1476 A.D., Ghazipur formed a portion of the iTingdom 
Ghazif iir, a part of Jaun- tJaunpur. On the overthrow of that kingdom by 
pur kiwgdom. Afghan^ under Bahlol Lodi, Ghazipur was put 

under the governorship of one Nasir Khfin Lohani. Under his rule the town 
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became a place of some consequence, and an extensive Muhammadan coIouiza> 
tion of the district began. 

In 1529 A.D., the Afgh&ns were driven out of Ghdzipur by B4bar ; but 
AJghins expelled by in 1539 A.D. the district fell again under the dominion 
Babar, 1629 A.D. of tjje Afghan king Sher Sh4h, who defeated the em- 

peror HumSyiin at Chaunsa. For the next twenty years the Afghans remained 
in undisturbed possession of Ghqzipur, as they did of the rest of the empire. 
Gh4zipur was reconquered for the Mughal emperor by the famous ’Ali Kuli 
Khan, governor of Jaunpur, who took the name of Kh4n Zara4n, and founded 
the town of Zaraaniah (see life in Blochman’ns Ain). He and his brother, 
however, were continually in rebellion, and were killed in battle near Manik- 
pur in 1586 A.D. 

After this, the Ghazipur sarkar became thoroughly incorporated in tho 
Mughal empire. Its limits were fixed, and it was trans- 
pomted*’?n The'*’M^ghal ferrcd from Behar to thesiiba of Allahtibad. Paimr 
Kh4n, whoso tank and tomb are still objects of interest 
at Ghazipnr, was, in 989H., Akbar’s 2Gih year, 1581 A.D., api)ointed governor 
(/hfyddr), military commander, and supervisor of the revenues (see Blochmann’s 
A'ln, p. 527). 

From this time the history presents few points of interest until 1722 A.D., 
Passed into the viceroy, ^hen the sarkars of Ghazipnr, Jaunpur, Benares, and 
oltj of Oadu. Chunar passed under the rule of the viceroy of Oudli, 

Sa’adat Khs'in, who farmed them out to one Rustam ’Ali. 

In 1738 Rustam ’Ali was ousted in favour cf Mansa Ram, the founder of 
MauFa Ham, farmer of the family of the r:Vjas of Benares. Ghazipur was hand- 
the revemie in 1738. ^^ver to Slickli Abdullah, who is described by Dr. 

Oldham as tha only man of eminence the district has produced, and who cer- 
tainly is one of the few rulers of Ghazipur who have done anything to beautify 
the city, fle was the son of a petty zamindiir, Muliainmad Kiisim, of Dhar- 
w&ra in the Zahurabad parganab, and in early life showed so'nmch ability in his 
duties ill the revenue department, that he was selected as his deputy by Gene- 
ral Sarbuland Khan, viceroy of Behar. 

On his arrival as ruler of Ghazipur, Abdullah, at an expense of 3 lakhs 
of rupees, constructed the palace of the Chihal iSa/rfw, 
pillars,” now a pile of ruins, but described by 
^*^88* Bishop Heber as the best and most airy of any eastern 

building he had seen. He also constructed a masonry tank, and enclosed an 
extensive garden, now known as the ^^iJawabs Bugh. Two forts, the ruins 
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of which are still picturesque objects, were built by him ; — one at Jalalabad in 
the Shadiabad parganah : and one at Kasimabad, a village which he named after 
his father. On the road to the latter place is a large and most useful bridge, 
still in good preservation, over the Mangai, constructed by this governor. A 
mosque and imambara, in the city of Ghazipur, were also built by him and his 
son Fazl ’Ali. 


Abdullah was succeeded by his son Just mentioned, whose rule was 

Fazl 'Ali succeeds his marked by oppression and misgovornment, and who 

father Abdullah, but is ^gg expelled by force in 1761 AD, The district of 

expelled, and the district * 

made over to Uaja lial- Gliuzipur was then made over to Raja Balwant Sinh of 

want Smh. Benares, on an annual revenue of eight lakhs of 

rupees. We are now approaching the time when the province passed from 
the Muhammadan rule under the sway of the British ; but to render this part of 
the narrative intelligible, a brief notice of tlie rise of the family of the rajas of 
Benares, who form the connecting link between the two periods, is absolutely 
necessary. Tlie more detailed history will be found in Bexares, 

The founder of the family, which belongs to a clan of Gautam Bhuinhars 
Rise of the Benares claims to be Brahman by caste), was Mansa Bdm, 

who was born towards the end of the reign of Aurang- 
zeb. Ho entered the service of Rustam ’Ali, governor of Benares, and soon 
became a personage of importance. A year after he had boon put in possession 
of the sarkars of Jaunpur, Benares, and Chuiuir, he died, leaving his son, Bal- 
want Sinh, to succeed him. Balwant Sinh liad, during Mansa ll6m’s life- 
time, received the title of raja from the emperor, and, for some years, held his 
grant in due submission to the viceroy of Oudh. In 1761, as has been related, 
Fazl ’Ali was expelled from Ghazipur, and the parganahs, then 22 in num- 
ber, made over to Balwant Sinh, who proceeded to dispossess the taliik- 
d&rs ol Ballia and the Sengars, who held parganah Lakhnesar. In the campaign 
with the English, which terminated with the battle of Baxar on 23rd October, 
1764, Balwant Sinh was at the head of a contingent of 2,000 cavalry and 5,000 
foot, but, being regarded with distrust by the viceroy, w^as detached to hold the 
Muhammadabad parganah. By the treaty concluded between the emperor and 
the English on the 29th December, 1764, the parganahs leased to Balwant Sinh 
w^ere made over to the English Company. This treaty w^as, however, disap- 
proved by the Court of Directors. 

Cn the 16th August, 1765, the treaty of Allahabad between Lord Clive and 
Treaty of 16 th August, the Nawab Wazir was signed, much against the will 
1766. of the latter/ In this treaty the Nawab solemnly agreed 
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to restore the province of Benares to Balwant Sinh. In spite of this he made 
frequent efforts to induce the English to allow hiiji to expel Balwant Sinh, 
but without success, and at his death in 1770 A.D. Balwant Sinh left an 
immense tract of countiy containing no less than 96 parganas, most of 
which he had acquired by his own ability and unscrupulousness. On his demise 
there were three claimants for the succession, Maiiiar, Mabip Narain, and 
Chait Sinh. The last named became raja mainly, if not entirely, through the 
exertions made on his behalf by the diwan, Babu Ausan Sinh, great-grand- 
father of the late Sir Deo Narain Sinh, k c.s.i. At the conference between 
Warren Hastings and the Nawab Wazir, which resulted in the treaty of Septem- 
ber, 1773, the latter proposed that be should be allowed to expel Chait Siuh. 
This was, however, refused, and at the suggestion of Hastings, a sanad was 
granted to Chait Sinh, making over all his estates to him and his heirs for 
ever at a perpetual fixed revenue of Es. 22,48,449, being an increase of 
2i*l&khs on the revenue paid by Balwant Sinh. By tliis sanad the tenure 
of Chait Sinh was made perpetual, whereas before he was a mere renter 
of the provincial revenues, and he further came under the protection of tho 
British. 

By the treaty of Lucknow, signed on the 21st May, 1775, the Naw&b 
Treaty of 21st May, Wazfr agreed to cede ‘^unto the English Company all 
tho districts dependent on the raja Chait Sinh, together 
with the land and water duties, and the sovereignty of the said districts in per- 
petuity^’. The events that led to this all-important stop are matters of history, 
and need not be recapitulated here. 

After the lapse of a year, on the 15th of April, 1776, a sanad was ’granted 
Sanad of 16th April, Chait Sinh by the British Government, confirming 
him in the zaminddri of the province. To him were 
made over the civil, criminal and police jnrisdiclions of Jaunpur and Benares, 
and the mint of Benares, customs duties, and a number of monopolies, on condi- 
tion of paying Ks. 22,66,180 per annum. The raja was enjoined to abstain 
from collecting prohibited cesses, to punish criminals, and to improve the cul- 
tivation of the country. The rates of customs duties were fixed and customs- 
houses established. No mention was made in the sanad, or in the correspond- 
ing lease and counterpart, of the period for which the annual revenue 
was fixed. 

The train of events tbkt brought Warren Hastings into collision with Chait 
Warren Hastings at Be- Sinh, and ended in the flight and dispossession of the 
latter, are known to most Englishmen from the brilliant 
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pages of Macaulay. How far that historian's description of the relations be- 
tween Chait Sinh and* Hastings is a true one is a matter for controversy, and 
the question hardly comes within the scope of a sketch of the history of a single 
district of the Benares Province. It is of interest, however, to note that the 
earliest symptoms of disaffection to the English appear to have shown them- 
selves in Gh&zipur. Dr. Oldham writes : — 

** As early as 1 778 A. D. the zamindara in the neighbourhood of the Fort of Baxar gave out 
publicly that the English would not long possess the country, and they got possession of two 
24-pounders which had been sunk in a boat on its way to Chunar, saying that the English would 
not need them, but they themeeWes would. In 1779 attacks were frequently made on the ser- 
vants of the officers at Baxar and on the sepoys when they ventured into Chait Sioh*s country. 
The Baxar chandhri, who ventured to cross the river, was imprisoned for 19 days in irons and 
fined 63 rupees by the zamindars of Narainpur. No redress for these grievances could be ob- 
tained from the officers of the raja, and in one case the raja’s foujdar at Bailie, when applied 
to for help by three sepoys sent to purchase grain, caused them to be stripped of their arms 
and beaten almost to death. At last, in November, 1780 A. D., three young officers on their 
way to join the army were attacked and plundered, their servants beaten, and one of them (Mr. 
Basset) dangerously wounded by the cut of a talwdr across the forehead. Repeated representa- 
tioDb of these outrages were made by Captain Eaton, the commandant at Baxar, to tho 
Residents at Benares, Mr. Graham, and afterwards Mr. Fowke. No redress was afforded by the 
r&ja, and his agents were constantly employed in tampering with the fidelity of the sepoys of 
the Baxar garrison. Many sepoys thus enticed deserted and took service with the rija. The mili- 
tary force of Chait Sinh was increased, and bis regular troops numbered 7,690 of all arms, of 
whom 340 were artillerymen and about 3,000 cavalry.” 

At this time the British power in India was threatened with the most 
alarming dangers. Haidar ’Ali had devastated the Carnatic with an irresistible 
army up to the gates of Madras, and a confederacy had been formed by the 
Nizdm and all the Marhatta chiefs save one, for the expulsion of the English 
from India, by a simultaneous attack on the three presidencies. The govern- 
ment were in the greatest straits for men and money, and Chait Sinh was 
called upon to furnish a contingent of cavalry. This was not furnished. Has- 
tings then determined to punish the rdja by a fine of 50 lakhs of rupees, and 
himself started from Calcutta for Benares, to personally enforce his demands. He 
was unfortunately attended by a very small retinue, and, as Macaulay observes, 
was ignorant of the difference between the turbulent inhabitants of Benares 
and the submissive Bengalis with whom he had hitherto had to deal. The raja 
was formally charged (1) with delay in payment of the required subsidy; (2) 
with neglect to furnish the cavalry contingent ; (3) with instigation of sedition; 
and (4) with neglecting to maintain order and repress crime in his zamlndari. 
Before a satisfactory reply was received, an insurrection broke out and most 
of Hastings’s troops were ma‘^sacred. Chait Sinh fled to Latffpur and Hastings 
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to Chnn&r. Reinforcements soon arrived under Major Popham, who easily 
dispersed the rdja’s troops. Ohait Sinh fled to Bijaigarh, and thence with his 
family and treasure to Gwalidr, where he died 29 years later. Hastings returned 
to Benares and recognised as rdja Mahip Narain, grandson of Balwant Sinh, 
by his rani, Gulab Kiiar. Dr. Oldham, in his detailed account of these events 
(Memoir^ I., pp. 116-17) inclines to the opinion that while the demands of Warren 
Hastings were in no sense unjustifiable or excessive, yet the manner in which 
they were enforced was objectionable, and gave too much ground for the opi- 
nion that Hastings was instigated by personal ill-will to the unhappy rdja. 
It is necessary, however, to mention that there is another side to the 
story, which the reader will find very plausibly put in an anonymously 
published Ilistory of the Benares Province (Benares: Lazarus and Co., 1882). 
This is not the place to enter into the arguments there advanced to show 
that Hastings violated treaty-rights and was guilty of the grossest breaches 
of faith. 

To return to the course of events following on the flight of Chait Sinh : 

Administration practi- Warren Hastings gave the new raja to understand 
cally passes to the British. ho should not allow him the exercise of any 

privilege or authority on which an opinion of independency could be 
founded.” He accordingly took from him the mint, the police, the general 
administration of justice, and the right to levy fees and maintain fortress- 
es. The whole administration thus practically passed to the British, for 
although the revenue was still nominally under the supervision of the raja, 
it was virtually under the management of the Resident, who advised 
the rAja on all difficult points and took care that the revenue should be 
realised. 

Ill 1787 Mr. Jonathan Duncan was appointed Resident of Benares. He 

Mr. Duncan appointed held the office for eight years, and his records form a 
Resident. voluminous mass of correspondence, a selection from 

which was made some years back by Mr, Shakespear, when commissioner of the 
Benares Division. Some account of Mr. Duncan’s revenue administration of the 
province has been given under the heading of fiscal history. It is necessary 
here to notice only the general reforms he introduced in the administration. 
Up to this time there can hardly be said to have been any judicial adminis- 
tration at ali. There were police officers in the city of Benares and in 
the towns of Ghazipur, Jaunpur, and Mirzapur 5 but, save at Mirzapur, there 
were no civil courts, and debts could only be recovered by dharna, or 
^ i')U‘Uce, 
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tiis reforms. 


In 1787 Mr, Duncan was directed to reform these abuses, and a town court 
-was established at each of the towns of Ghazipur, Jaun- 
piir, and Mirzapur. A Muhammadan maulavi was ap- 
pointed chief judge of the court at Ghazipur, on a salary of Rs. 400 per month. 
The police of the town were placed under his control. He was authorised to 
sentence to twenty stripes, or a week’s imprisonment, without reference ; and 
to submit for the Resident’s approval any cases in which ho wished to inflict a 
more severe punishment, In civil cases an appeal to the Resident was allowed, 
and his decision was final in all cases where the cause of action did not exceed 
Rs. 1,000 in value. In more important cases an appeal to the supreme court 
[sadr "addlai) in Calcutta was allowed. The Muhainmndan law was to be the 
rule in criminal cases, and in civil cases the law of the religion of the defendant. 
The jurisdiction of the courts did not extend beyond the town, and the judge 
was debarred from trying revenue causes. 

The next measure of importance was the reform of the country courts. ’In 
The original country 1787 it had been divided into two branches, the civil 
and the criminal. The salaries of the judges were raised 
by Mr. Duncan from Rs. 150 and Rs. 60 per mensem to Rs. 500 and Rs. 400 
respectively. Dr. Oldham gives the following account of these courts : — 

“ Jn civil cases an appeal lay to the liesidciit, while in criminal cases the sentences were 
subject to his revibiou. The country civil court was invested 
Country civil court. ^ general juribdiction in all civil cases and suits for land 

throughout the provinco, except in the city of Bouaros and in the three chief district towns ; 
but it had no jurisdiction in rent cases, which were decided by the Resident or the dniils. For 
the aboliiioD of ihe old inetliods of recovery of debts, proclamations were issued on the 13th 
July, 1769, that persons convicted in a court of justice of having confined umthcr fur debt 
should forfeit nil claim to the debt or pay dajiifigcs at the discretion of the court. On tlie kiid 
November, 1792, a similar proclamation was made prohibiting the practice of dhama on pain 
of expulsion from the province and forfeiture of all right and title to the property claimed. 

January, 1769, the amiU of the province w’erc subordinated to the chief judge of the 
A'mils Hubordiuaicd to chief criminal court in their capacity of police oilicers, and in the 
criminal Judge. same month 8 gallows was erected in the city of Benares to strike 

awe into the minds of the evil'minded, as, before that date, capital pnnishm*-- nt had rarely or 
never been inflicted even for the most heinous crimes. It was found that, notwithstanding the 
establishment of the new courts, persons still presented petitions to the Resident for the re- 
dress of all grievances, and the courts made delays in the iuveatigation of cases not specially 
referred to them by the Resident. A proclamation was therefore published in November, 
1789, directing the judges of the several courts to try all cases without waiting for orders of 
reference, which would be granted only in cases of complaint against the procc lure of the 
court. 

**The administration of the police by the umils, and of justice by the courts when fully 
organized and in good working order, appear to have been on the whole Bttisfaclory. Xhe^e 
was generally a considerable degree of security of life and property throughout the proyince. 
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Gang-robberies. 


Boads are improred. 


Gang-robberiefl, accompanied with murder; torture, and arson, which in the beginning of tha 
century became so terrible a scourge in Bengal, have never been common in the province of 
Benarea. Affrays, which a few years later than Mr. Duncan’s time became frequent in Benares, 
were not numerous during his administration, and there was probably less of burglary and 
theft then than at the present day.” 

Traffic on the Ganges, however, was considerably impeded by the attacks 
made on boats of a tribe of robbers, Dusadhs by caste, 
inhabiting the delta between the Ganges and the Gogra. 
They were supported by the zamindars, and appear to have committed great 
atrocities. It is stated that in 1789 a body of them, 200 in number, bad the 
audacity to penetrate as far as Gaya, where they plundered the houses of two 
bankers, and, after murdering twenty persons, made off with the booty. They 
are disreputable characters at the present day, but are confined to the neigh- 
bouring Ballia district. 

Mr. Duncan also turned his attention to the improvement of the roads in Iiis 
province, which were in the worst possible condition. 
In 1789 orders were issued to the dmils to keep the 
highways and roads within their respective limits in a due state of repair, 
and they were directed to consider the charge of the roads as one of the incum- 
bent and indispensable duties of their station* The zamindars and farmers 
were required to supply labourers and defray expenses within their respective 
limits, bnt no cesses on this account were to be collected from the tenants. Ac 
the permanent settlement no road-cess was imposed, and it was not till 1839-40 
that a one per cent, road fund was, with the consent of the zamindars, establish- 
ed, which has been the means of the causing a wonderful improvement in the 
roads in the Benares province. 

Such were a few of the reforms introduced by Mr. Duncan, which affected 
the district of Ghaaipur. His attention was of course directed cbie£y to 
Benares, bat his administration there does not come within the scope of this 
notice. It is sufficient to say in concluding this brief account of his reforms 
that none of the rulers of the province has left a more honoured name than 
Jonathan Duncan. 

In 1818 Gh&zipur was formed into a collectorate, the first collector being 
Ghizipor made into a Mr. Robert Barlow. From this time up to the mutiny, 
collectorate. the histbry of the district presents no points of interest, 

beyond what has already been described under the head of fiscal history. 

The history of Gh&zipnr daring the disturbances of 1857-58 is compara- 
tively uneventful, and may be described in a few words. 
The following acoouut is taken from the narrative of 


Mutiny of 
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the mutiny in the Benares provinces by Mr. R. Taylor, O.s. [The reader may 
also be referred to From London to Lucknow, by a Chaplain in H. M.’3 Indian 
Service,” in two volumes, published in 1860. The first volume mainly consists of 
letters written from Ghazipur in 1857]. In 1857, Ghazipur was garrisoned by 
the 65th regiment of native infantry. In spite of the bad example set them 
on all sides, this regiment stood firm, small parties of the men being employed 
in repressing local risings, and although there were five lakhs of rupees in the 
treasury no great alarm was felt, and one hundred men of H. M.^s lOth 
i*egiment, who had been sent to guard the station, were forwarded to Benares, 
where there was greater need of their presence. On the 3rd J une, however, 
occurred the outbreak at Azamgarh, and the civilians fied to Ghazipur. After 
this a great change took place in Ghazipur. The fugitives from Azamgarh 
were allowed to proceed in safety to the station, but the country seemed to 
rise behind •them, and by June 6th, the whole district was raging in civil war. 
The police were helpless, and robberies w^ere perpetrated at the very door of tho 
court-house itself. The large amount of Government property, including the 
treasure, the opium factory, the opium for the year and the stud, estimated 
at a million sterling, would have formed a rich booty for the marauders, and 
the residents of the station were in great apprehension. 

On the Sunday following the outbreaks at Azamgarh and Benares, an alarm 
was raised that several thousand insurgents were coming down on the station, 
and during tho day nearly all the Christian civil population took refuge on 
board the steamer Benares and her flat, Tho 65th however, over whom their 
commanding officer. Major Bush, seems to have had great influence, stood 
firm. 

On the loth June, orders, backed by British bayonets, were received to 
send the treasure to Benares, and the 65th behaved well, making no attempt to 
resist the order, and escorting the treasure to the water’s edge. About a hun- 
dred Madras European soldiers were left when the treasure was removed, and 
were quartered in the opium factory. Martial law was proclaimed, and severe 
summary punishment inflicted on the straggling bands of robbers by small par- 
ties of the 65th and sawars. These measures were so effectual that by June 
16th the district seemed nearly to have regained its normal state. 

On July 11th the Madras detachment was relieved by a detachment of the 
78th Highlanders (Ross-shire Buffs). Dp to July 28th nothing of importance 
occurred. Two or three villages behaved badly and were punished. An iudigo 
planter, Mr. Matthews, was attacked in his factory, and be barely escaped with 
life, leaving his property to be plundered and destroyed. The village, the 
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inhabitants of which had made this attack, was destroyed on July Cth by 
Mr. Bax, the joint magistrate, with a party of Europeans and saw&rs. 

Things then settled down to their usual state. Revenue came in as usual, 
and the chronic panic of the residents was subsiding, when, on July 14th, it 
was reported tliat Kunwar Sinh was defying the magistrate of Arrah and 
carrying on intimate correspondence with the sepoys at Din&pur. On J uly 27th, 
nows of the Dinapur mutiny was received, and every one at once prepared for 
the worst. The presence of a European detachment gave some confidence to 
the officials, but their situation was far from pleasant, for the f)5th men, who 
had declared their intention of joining the Dinapur men as soon as they 
should mutiny, were nearly all inhabitants of the district, so that their rising 
would be a signal for a general revolt and for active hostility to govern men t, 
and not merely for quarrelling among villages as elsewhere ; still they stood 
loyal, and the news of the relief of Arrah (whither Mr. Bax had proceeded 
with Major Vincent Eyre's force) and the flight of Kunwar Sinh soon removed 
all grounds of serious alarm. 

It was, however, still thought unsafe to hold service in the church, which 
stood immediately in front of the 65th native infantry lines, it being the gene- 
ral opinion that an assembly of unarmed Europeans would prove here, as at 
Sh&hjahfiupur, a temptation too strong to be resisted. The garrison was, 
however, reinforced by a wing of H. M.’s 37th regiment under Colonel 
Dames, and on August 10th part of the 5tli Madras Fusiliers arriving by 
steamer, the officer in command and Colonel Dames agreed that the opportunity 
should be taken to disarm the 65th native infantry. The sepoys made no 
resistance. 

In August orders were issued to entrench the opium factory, which was 
selected as the rendezvous in case of an inieute^ the European soldiers being 
quartered there. The civil authorities were now able to devote themselves to 
their ordinary duties, and to the collection of stores and carriage for troops 
proceeding westward, nearly all of whom passed through Gliazipur, Here 
ends for the year the peaceful chronicle of Ghazipur. It is remarkable that all 
through this time of peril and anxiety operations at the opium factory were 
carried on as usnal, the only difference being that the opium was despatched 
to Calcutta in fleets of country boats instead of by steamer, none being 
available. 

This quiet was, however, but shortlived. The flight of Kunwar Sinh 
through Azamgarh and Gh^zipur, in March, 1858, threw those districts into 
the utmost disorder. Every building south of the Ganges that belonged to 
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government or to a European, was plundered and burnt; every person who 
had served either was tortured and murdered. The rebels, driven from their 
refuge at Jagdispur, and making again for Oudh, crossed to the northern bank, 
and soon the tahsili of feayyidpur was the only post unabandoned and undes- 
troyed. The British force under Colonel Cumberlege was unable to offer any 
effectual check. A threatened attack on Sayy id pur, in the end of June, was 
prevented by a force sent from Benares, and the rebels driven northwards. 
Still little was gained by a momentary dispersal of the mutineers. The sepoys 
themselves were residents of the district; wherever they went they found 
followers ready to their hand, who disappeared again when their leaders moved 
away. The police were thoroughly cowed. In short, no language can be too 
strong to describe the utter disorganization of the whole district at the end of 
June. 

Early in July, however, Mr. Bax, then Magistrate, marched out to Ballia. 
The rebels tried to surprise this town, but the advance of Brigadier Douglas 
drove them back. The rapid aj)proach of Major Havelock cleared the district 
for a time, and the parganahs north of the Ganges gradually settled dowm; but 
on the southern side, the tahsili of Zamaniah was the only post left in our 
hands. By October, however, the enemy were finally dri\en from Ghazipur, 
and the district resumed its normal state. 

The subsequent history of the district is unimportant. The troops were 

^ finally removed from the station in 18G2, and the stud 

Conclusion. 

departments at Ghazipur and KorantaJih were abolish- 
ed in 1873. In 1879 the sub-division of Ballia was erected into a separate 
district, certain parganahs of the Azamgarb district being added to its original 
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Xonrihar 
Baha'lurgauj ••• 
Baharialiad parf:aiiah 
Biihariabad village 
Barah 
Barhanpur 
Biirwm 
Bctabar khas 
Bhavauli Gangdlir 
Bhitari ... 

Birno 

Birpiir 

Bogua „• 

Bewal 
biun»pur 
Bharni ... 

Billina pnrganah... 
Biblnrnagar ... 

Gahmar 

Garha pargaaah ... 
Ghauapiir .«• 

Giiazipur talisil ... 
Ghazipur pargauali 
Ghazipur city ... 

Gomlaur .«« 

Hmgotar ... 

Jaliliabad ... 

Karahla 

Karandah parganah 
Earandah village 
Karim- iid’dinpur 
Karon 
Kasimabad 

E&/ipur Sliirlz or Yusuf pur 
Khalispur 
Khaiipur parganah 
Khanpur village... 
Korantadih tahsil 
Rorautadih village 
Kusi ... . 


PART IV. 

CONTENTS. 



Page. 



Page, 

••• 

aa. 106 

Mahaich parganah 

... 

... 128 

... 

... ib. 

Maheiid 


... 129 

• at 

... 107 

Mainpur 

... 

... ib. 

••• 

... lu9 

Mardnh 


... ib. 

... 

... ib. 

Mirzapui* 


... 13U 


... *b. 

Muhammadabad parganah ... 

•M* ib. 


... 10 

Aiuhantmadabad town 


... 131 


... *b 

Kandgaiij 

• ta 

... ib. 

... 

... *4. 

Narhi .„ 


•#. ib. 


... ib. 

Narayanpiir 

• •• 

... t6. 

... 

... ib. 

Nari Fachdeora ... 


... 132 

• a. 

... ib. 

Nauli or Nawal .m 


... ib. 

... 

... in 

Nonahra ... 

[11 

... ib. 

a.a 

... ib 

Fachokhar 

• 09 

... ib. 


... ib. 

Fachotar parganah 

• •• 

... ib. 

a.. 

••• ib. 

l*ahladpur 


... 133 


... ib. 

Farsa ... 

• •• 

... tb. 

... 

... 112 

Fipra kalan ... 

• «» 

ib. 

... 

... ib 

Raj a pur 


... ib. 

aaa 

... 113 

Heotipur ... 

900 

134 

.a. 

... 114 

Bahua kalan ,»• 

000 

ib. 


... ib. 

Badat 

00% 

»M tb. 

aaa 

... 1‘6 

Bnuram ... 

009 

•a. ib. 

••• 

... KG 

Bayyidpur tah*?!! > 

000 

M. ib. 

aa« 

... 124 

Bayyidpur parganah 


... 135 

... 

... ib. 

Sayyidpur town ... 


... 139 


... ib. 

Beorai 

• •• 

... 140 

... 

... ib. 

Bhadiabad parganah 


... tb. 

.aa 

..« ib. 

Bfiadiabad village 


... 141 

. . a 

... 126 

Bliekhaupur ... 


... 142 

>aa 

... ib. 

Sherpur ... 


... ib. 

... 

... 12G 

Sikhari ••• 

• a* 

... ib 

aa 

••• ib. 

Bohaon ... 

a.. 

... ib. 

• • 

... tb. 

Sohwal ... 


... ib. 


... ib. 

Tari ... 

• 90 

... 143 


... ib. 

Usia 


••• 

• • 

... 127 

Zahurabnd parganah 

990 

... ib. 

•• 

... ib. 

Zamani'-ih tahsil ... 

aaa 

... 144 

.. 

... 128 

Zauianiah town ... 


... 14G 

•• 

••• ib. 

Zangipur 

... 

... 147 


NoTB.-pThe above list contains all places with a population of 2,000 and upwards, besides 
others of importanco on other grounds. The latitudes and longitudes have been taken from 
the latest survey records. It may be noted that the mark for a final vowel has been omitted 
in all vernacular names. This has been done to avoid excessive correction of proof. 
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Aonzihar. — Village in parganah and tahsil Sayyidpur Bhitari ; situated 
in latitude 25®-32'-32", longitude 83°-13'-43^ j 2& miles from GMzipur, 
and 2 from Sayyidpur, on the Benares road. Population (1881) 744 (females 
396). The place is of no modern importance, but from Dr. Oldham s account of 
it {Memoir, I., 26] it appears to be the site of an ancient city. The whole 
ground is covered Avith fragments of bricks and stones. Every few yards 
masonry wells occur. In the village of Aonrihar itself large carved stones are 
scattered about, and pieces of sculpture are so numerous that Dr. Oldham had 
no trouble in collecting twenty-nino for removal to Ghazipur. To the Jiortb- 
west of Xonrihar the remains of masonry walls may still be traced running 
in the direction of the enormous mound known as the fort of Masaun. 
Dr. Oldham {Memoir, I., 37] identifies these remains as the ruins of a monas- 
tery founded by Asoka and visited by Hwen Thsang in the seventh 
century. Under the head ' Archa 3 ology' a full account has been given of these 
remains. 

Bahadlirganj. — Town in parganah Zahdrabad, tahsfl Korantadih ; situated 
on the right bank of the Sarju, at its junction with the Bbainsahi, in lati- 
tude 25^-52'-30", longitude 83^-42'-50^; 20 miles north of Ghazipur, and 33 
north-west of Korantadih. It is connected with Ghazipur by a branch from 
the Ghazipur-Rasra road. By the census of 1881 the area was 76 acres, with 
a total population of 5,007 (2,609 females), giving a density of 65 to the acre. 
The Hindus numbered 3,220 (1,689 females) ; Musalmans, 1,787 (920 females). 
The number of inhabited houses was 868. The watch and Avard of the town 
is provided for by taxation under Act XX. of 1856, and for the purposes of 
this Act the adjoining village of Abdulpur forms a union with Bah^ 
durganj. 

During 1881-82 the house-tax thereby imposed, together with a balance of Bs. 213 from 
the preceding year, gaye a total income of lis. 1 ,028. The expenditure, which was on police 
(Rs. 432) and cimscrvanoy (Ks. SU2), amounted to Ks. 824. The returns showed 937 houses, of 
which 650 were assessed with the tax ; the incidence being Ks. 1-7-7 per house asBessed, and 
Be. 0-2-7 per head of population. 

There are no public buildings iu Bahadurganj, save an imperial post-oflSc© 
and a halkabandi school. The principal road (which is partly metalled) in 
the town runs from the Ghfizfpur road, eastAvards for about a mile to the river 
Sarju. Another road runs north from this and forms the principal bfiz&r. 
The toAvn is the seat of a considerable trafiic mostly conveyed by river. On 
the western outskirts of the town are a neat mosque and Hdgah, and a large 
garden enclosed by a high masonry wall, belongiug to one of the bankers of 
the town. There are no other noticeable features in the place* 
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Bahanabad.— Parganah of tahsil Sayyidpur : is bounded on the north and 
north-west by the Belhdbans and Deogaon parganahs 
of the Azamgarh district ; on the south-west, south 
and south-east by parganah Sayyidpur Bbitari ; and in tlie east by parganah 
Sh4diabad« The total area according to the latest official statement (1881) was 
•56*9 square miles, of wliich 30*2 -were cultivated, 17 cultivable, and 25 0 barren ; 
the entire area paying Government revenue or quit-rent. The amount of pay- 
ment to Government, whether land-revenue or quit-rent (including, where such 
exists, water-advantage, but not water-rates), was Rs. 42,099 ; or, with local rates 
and cesses (excluding patwaris^), Rs. 46,880. The amount of rent, including 
local cesses, paid by cultivators, was Rs. 67,402. Population (1881) 37>087 
(18,200 females). 

Seeing that nearly one-half of the total area is returned as barren, the 
parganah cannot be called fertile. The soils are, as 
usual, loam, clay, and sand. The two former are found 
principally to the north, the last to the south. The ordinary rain and cold- 
wcather crops are produced. The southern portion of the parganah is watered 
by the G4ngi, wliicli divides it from Sayyidpur Bhitri. The Uclanti, a tributary 
of the Besu, crosses the parganah south of Bahariabad, dividing it into two 
nnoqual portions. The centre of the parganah is' drained by a series of 
swampy lagoons. The principal marts are at Bahariabad and Bhimapar. The 
trade is mostly in sugar and and is but small. The parganah is spanned 
from south to north, by the Sayyidpur- Bahariabad road, which runs north into 
the Azamgarh district. A road runs east from Bahariabad to Sliadiabad. They 
are both unmetalled. 

The parganah of Bahariabad was conferred by Warren Hastings as Q>jdg{r 
on Beni Ram Pandit, the value being estimated at 
Rs. 25,000 per annum. Beni Ram and his brother 
Bisambhar Pandit were Marhatta Brahmans who had rendered very impor- 
tant services to the English, and had faithfully adhered to them when the 
riots and massacres occurred in Benares in 1781 that compelled WarryA Has- 
tings to fly to Chundr. Beni Ram was rewarded with the of Baharta* 
bad. At the formation of the permanent settlement, lands were not in- 
cluded in the arrangements, which were only for those parts of the count»’y 
that before had been in the possession and direct management of the raja of 
Benares. The village zamindars were everywhere much discontented, and those 
of Bahariabad — Bais Rajputs, a sturdy, independent race — petitioned the Resi- 
dent, complaining of the exactions, cruelty, and oppression of the jagirdar. 


TIacal history. 
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At first it appeared that the dispute was merely about the rates of assess- 
ment, but it was soon ascertained by the officer whom Mr. Duncan deputed to 
enquire into the matter that the real object of the village zatnindars was to 
procure the ejectment of the jagirdar from the parganah; As Mr. Duncan 
was unable to grant their request, he determined to support the authority of 
the jagirdar, but to urge on him the expediency of adopting a policy of conci- 
liation. A guard of sepoys was sent to the head-quarters of Beni R&m Pandit 
as a kind of moral support of his authority. Soon afterwards, in September, 
1789, a serious fight took place between the Bais Rajput zamindars and the 
retainers of the jagirdar. Several persons were killed and wounded on both 
sides and a village burnt to the ground. The villagers, who went to Benares 
with the dead bodies of their relatives to complain to the Resident, were taken 
into custody by him, and, after some days* imprisonment, made over to the 
jagird&r, who was at the same time most strongly recommended by Mr. Dun- 
can* “ to make such a settlement with them as might, even to his own 
immediate loss, conciliate their affections and reconcile them to his manage- 
ment.” The measure had the desired effect ; and a few days afterwards, on 
the 6th December, 1789, the prisoners were released, after delivering a 
rdsindmakf or deed of compromise and satisfaction, expressing themselves 
entirely satisfied with the revenue settlement of the parganah made by the 
jagirdar. 

After this, the relations of the jagirdar and zamindars appear to have 
been mutually satisfactory. No further reports of quarrels or affrays are to be 
found in the records ; and the jagirdar conferred a lasting benefit on the coun- 
try by the erection of a large and handsome bridge over the Gangi river on 
the road from Zoharganj to Bahariabad. 

Beni Ram, on his death, was succeeded by his nephew, and the nephew, 
Subsequent history of on his death, by Bisambhar Pandit, brother of Beni 
the family of Beni liam. Rim, who with him had accompanied Warren Hastings 
on the night of the flight to Chunar. Bisambhar Pandit died in 1810. 

Mr. W. O. Salmon, collector of Benares, was appointed an agent to 
take charge of the collections until reference could be made to Government 
as to the maintenance or escheat of ihejd/tr. The widow of the Pandit, 
however, refused to allow him to enter the parganah. The Vice-President in 
Council, to whom the case was referred by the Farukhabad Board of 
Commissioners, ruled that the grant to Beni Ram was hereditary, and that 
the persons entitled by law to succeed should be left to retain undisturbed 
pv)Ssession* 
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After the enactment of Regulation 11. of 1819, with regard to the resump- 
tion of rent-free holdings, Mr. Robert Barlow, the Qhazipur collector, insti- 
tuted proceedings under the regulation, and on the 19th April, 1821, declared 
the jdgir liable to resumption, on the ground that the grant was only to Beni 
Ram Pandit and the heirs of his body, and that by tlie admission of Bisam- 
bhar’s widow there were no such heirs. No orders were at the time passed by 
the higher revenue authorities for the resumption of the jdgir, but the widow, 
feeling the position of the family insecure, petitioned the Court of Directors, 
who, in 1827, ordered that the family should be retained in the estate. In 1827 
the widow of Bisambhar Pandit died. The estate was attached by the revenue 
authorities. It was left for a year in possession of the family at a land revenue 
of Rs. 27,000, being one-half of the declared rental, but a survey was at once 
commenced, and a detailed settlement made with the village zamindars at 
Rs. 42,099. By the order of the Governor-General of 11th January, 1840, a 
pension of Rs. 5,000 per annum was granted to the grandsons of a sistef of 
Beni Ram. All pensions appear now to have been discontinued. 

The Government revenue has been maintained unaltered to the present 
day at Rs. 42,099. 

Bahanabad. — Village in parganah Baharfabad, tahsil Sayyidpur; situated 
latitude 25°-42'-3C'', longitude 83®-18-'42"; 24 miles north-west of Gh^zi- 
pur, and 14 north of Sayyidpur, with which place it is connected by a second- 
class road. Population (1881) 427 (females 216). There is a tahsili school 
here* 

Barah. — ^Village in parganah and tahsil Zamaniah ; situated in latitude 
25®-30'-32", longitude 83®-54'-9''; 18 miles south-east of Ghft,zipiir, and 19J 
east of Zamaniah. The road from Gahmar to Baxar passes through the village. 
Population (1881) 5,360 (females 3,023). The inhabitants are chiefly Musal- 
mdns, descended from Hindus of the Kinwar Bhfiinhar clan, v/ho changed their 
religion to retain their property, which, however, was afterwards sold for 
arrears of revenue. There is no trade of importance in the village and there 
are no public buildings. 

Barhanpur- — Village in parganah and tahsil Sayyidpur; situated in lati- 
tude 25°-32'-6-83", longitude 83°-26'-28-87" ; 14 miles from Ghazipur, and 
from 10 Sayyidpur, on the metalled road connecting these places. Population 
(1881)1,327 (females 683). There is a Great Trigonometrical Survey station 
liere, consisting of a lofty erection of earth some 30 feet high, commanding 
an extensive view. The height of this point is registered as 278*58 feet above 
mean sea-level. 
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BamixL — Village ia parganah and tahsil Zam&niah ; situated in latitude 
25°-21'-23^, longitude 83®-35'-12'^ ; 12| miles from Qbazipur, and 2 J from 
Zamaniah, on the metalled road running from Zam&niah southwards to the 
Grand Trunk Road. Population (1881) 2,784 (females 1,113). The station on 
the East Indian Railway known as Zamaniah is situated in this village. It 
has no other claims to notice. 

Betabar khas.<— Village in parganali and tahsil Zam&niah ; situated in 
latitude 2o®-29'-0", longitude on the unmetalled road between 

Zam&niah and Sohwal, 6 miles from Ghazipur, and 3^ from Zamaniah. Popu- 
lation (1881) 2,784 (females 1,424). The village is purely agricultural and of 
no importance. There is a halkabandi school here. 

Bharauli Qangatir— Village in parganah Garha, tahsil Korant&dih ; 
situated on the north bank of the Ganges in latitude 25°-36''-8'^ and longitude 
84°-2'-36"; 2 miles east of Korantadih, and 29 miles east of Ghazipur, on the 
road from Ghazipur to Ballia. Population (J881) 2,327 (females 1,271). There 
are no public buildings, and the village is unimportant. Near it on the road to 
Narhi is a banyan grove of immense antiquity. There are traces of ancient build- 
ings in this grove, and the place has been identified by Dr. Oldham 
p. 32] as the site of The Temple of the Vast Solitude,” visited by the Chinese 
travellers, Fa- Bian in the begininng of the fifth, and Hwen Thsang in the 
early part of the seventh century. 

Bhitari. — Village in parganah Sayyidpur Bhitari ; situated in latitude 
25®-33'-50", longitude 83®-20'-10'^; Smiles north-east of Sayyidpur, 20 miles 
west of Ghizipur, and 3 miles north of the main road between these places. 
Population (1881) 1,458 (females 812). There are no public buildings, and the 
modern village is insignificant. The archaeological remains, however, that are to 
be found at Bhitaii are of the first importance, and an account of them 
has been given under the heading ‘ Archaeology’ in Part III. of the district 
memoir. 

Birno. — Village in parganah Pachotar, tahsil Gh&zipur ; situated in latitude 
25®-42'-36'', longitude 83®-33'-40"; 10 miles north of Ghazipur, on the Gh&zi- 
pur-AzamgaA road. Population (1881) 1,638 (females 737). The public 
buildings are a first-class police-station and a post-office, situated at the point 
where the Azamgarh road branches off from the Ghazipur-Qorakhpur metalled 
road, south of the village itself. 

Birpur. — Village in parganah Muhammadabad, tahsil Korant&dih ; situat- 
ed on the left bank of the Ganges, 7 miles west of Korant&dih, and 22 east oi 
Ghazipur. An unmetalled road connects it with the Gb&zipur-Korantddib road. 
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Latitude 25®-31'-32^; longitude 83®-54'-23". Population (1881) 4,203 (females 
2,389). The only public building is a halkabandi girls’ school. The village 
presents no special features. Coins and ancient sculptures have been dis- 
covered near the village. There is a small local trade in grain. 

Bogna. — Village in parganah Pachotar, tabsil Ghazipur ; situated in 
latitude 25°-46'-32", longitude 83°-3o'-51" ; 18 miles north of Ghazipur, just oif 
the Ghdzipur-Gorakhpur road. Population (1881) 2,310 (females 1,089). There 
are no public buildings and the village is unimportant. 

DewaL — Village in parganah and talisil Zamaniah ; situated in latitude 
25®-24'-18", longitude 83°-49'-14'' ; 14 miles from district and tahsil head- 
quarters, south-east of the former and east of the latter. Population (1881) 
2,726 (females 1,348). ' The village lies off the road and is unimportant. There 
is a halkabandi school here. 

Dhanapur. — Village in parganah Mahaich, tahsil Zamaniah ; situated in 
latitude 25®-27'-22", longitude 83°-23'-19^ ; 16 miles from Gh&zipur, and the 
same distance from Zamaniah. Population (1881) 4,098 (females 2,106). The 
village is the capital of the Mahaich parganah, and a second-class j)ol ice-station 
and a post-office are located here. Three unine tailed roads meet here, — one 
from Glittzipuf vid Ohochakpur, one from Zanuiniah, and one from Sakaldiba 
on the East Indian Railway. There is a small local trade in grain. 

Dharni. — Village in parganah and tahsil Zamaniah ; situated in latitude 
25®-31'-4^, longitude 83°-38'-9" ; 4 miles from Ghazipur and 6 from Zamaniah. 
The village consists of two path's, Bhanmal Rais and Ranbir Rai’s. In 
1861 the population of patti Bhanmal Rai was 2,563 (females 1,313), and 
that of patti Ranbir Rai 2,005 (females 1,063). The villages arc purely agri- 
cultural. 


Dihma. — Parganah of tahsil Korautadih, the smallest parganah of the 

district : is bounded on the east and north by Kopa- 
Boundaries. area. &c. ^ r 

clnt and Lakhnesar of the Ballia district; on the 

west by Zahurabad; oii the south by Muhammadabad ; and on the south- 
east by Garha. The total area according to the latest official statement 
(1881) was 12*9 square miles, of which ll’l were cultivated, O’B cultivable, 
and 1‘2 barren ; the entire area paying Government revenue or quit- 
rent. The, amount of payment to Government, whether land-revenue or 
quit-rent (including, where such exists, water-advantage, but not water- 
rates), was Rs. 7,548; or, with local rates and cesses (excluding patwaris’), 
Rs. 8,826. The amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by cultivators was 
Rs. 16,717i Population (1881) 11^051 (6,582 females). 
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The parganah is slightly inferior in fertility to its neighbour Garha. It 

possesses the usual varieties 6f soils, with the excep- 
Ocncral aspects. ^ . 

tion of haraiL The doras is found principally to 

the east and the west. Rahi crops are more largely grown than rain crops. 

The parganah possesses no marts, and is traversed by only one road, that 

from Muhammadabad to Ballia. The surplus produce of the district mostly 

finds its way to Ballia or Basra. 

' The original assessment was made in 1789 by an dmil, and revised by 
Mr. Duncan. The revenue fixed in 1795 A.D. was 
Es. 6,832-2-0. In 1840, owing to resumption of re- 
venue-free holdings, the assessment was raised to Rs. 7,549-2-0. This has 
remained unchanged to the present day, the parganah not being subject to 
alluvion and diluvion. 

Dildamagar.— Village in parganah and tahsil Zamaniah ; situated in 
latitude 25°-25'-2", longitude 83°-42'-10" ; 12 miles south of Ghazipur, and 
6 east of Zamaniah. Population (1881) 2,306 (1,109 females). The unme- 
talled road from Zamaniah to Baxar passes through the village. The Dildar- 
nagar station of the East Indian Railway takes its name from this village, 
and it is connected with the Tari Ghat station by a branch line opened in 
1879. There is a police out-post here, and a halkabandi school. 

Gahmar. — Largest village in the whole district, in parganah and tahsil 
Zam6niah ; distant 18 miles from district and tahsil capitals, by unmetalled 
roads, south-east of the former and east of the latter. Latitude 25°-28'-56" ; 
longitude 83°-50'-31'^. By the census of 1881 the area was 125 acres, 
with a total population of 10,443^ (5,469 females), giving a density of S3 to 
the acre. The Hindus numbered 9,733 (5,098 females) ; Musalmans, 710 
(371 females). The number of inhabited houses was 1,494. The following 
is a statement of occupations followed by more than 40 males : — ^ 


(XVlIl) Landholders, 1,226 ; cultivators and tenants, 564 ; ngricultural labourers, 600 : 
(XXIX) weavers, 105 ; barbers, 48 ; (XXX) grain parchers, 74 : (XXXIi) manufacturers of 
oil, 61 : (XXXIII) water carriers, 61 : (XXXIV) general labourers, 46. 

There is a station of the East Indian Railway here, and the public build- 
ings are a first-class police-'Station, an imperial post-ofiice, and a parganah 
school. There is also an indigo factory under European management adjoin- 
ing the village. Gahmar is the principal village of taluka Gahmar, an 
estate of 12,433 acres, held by a brotherhood of Sakarwar Rajputs on the low 
revenue of Rs. 7,420. In spite of its size, Gahmar is an unimportant village 
^ 9,050 in 1878. * Roman numerals indicate the claases in the census returns. 
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General aspects. 


and purely agricultural. The punitive sections of Act V. of 1861 are in 
force, but the village is not administered under the Cbaukiddri Act. There is 
a navigable branch of the Ganges close to the town, but the principal traffic 
is of course carried by rail. 

Garha. — Most eastern parganah of the district, in tahsil Korantddih : is 
bounded on the east and south by the Ganges,, 
which divides it from the district of Shdhabad ; on 
the north by parganahs Ballia and Kopachit of the Ballia district ; and on 
the west by Dihrna and Muhammadabad. The total area according to the 
latest official statement (1881) was 57 0 square miles, of which 50*2 were 
cultivated, 1*2 cultivable, and 5 6 barren ; the entire area paying Govern- 
ment revenue or quit- rent. The amount of payment to Government, 
whether land-revenue or quit-rent (including, where such exists, water- 
advantage, but not water-rates), was Rs. 41,027 ; or, with local rates 
and cesses (excluding patwan's’), Rs. 46,888. The amount of rent, including 
local cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs. 91,894. Population (1881) 37,708 
(19,508 females). 

The parganah, as its name implies, lies low, and is subject to inundations 
of the Ganges. The principal Soils are karail and doras. 
The former is found in the east, west, and south of the 
parganah; the latter to the north. The parganah is extremely fertile and produces 
very fine ru.bi crops. The rain crops are comparatively little grown. There are 
no b6zars of any importance. The surplus produce mostly finds its way to 
Ballia and Basra, neither of which is far off. There is only one road in Garha, 
the unmetalled track running from Korantadih to Ballia. The nature of the soil 
{karail) renders it a matter of difficulty to get about the parganah until the soil 
has thoroughly dried. 

The parganah was originally assessed by an dmily whose work was sub- 
sequently revised by Mr. Duncan in 1790 A. D. The 
following statement shows the original assessment 
and the revenue at intervals of ten years from 1840 : — 

ABsesBment of- Ba. a. p. AsseBsment of— Rs. a. *p. 

1796 ••• ... 86,672 0 6 jg-Q 89.940 0 0 

••• ... 89,940 0 0 jggQ 40,505 19 6 

... ... 89,940 0 0 jSg2 ... 41,096 IS 6 

1860 • •• #•« 89,940 0 0 

The increase of the revenue payable in 1840 over that originally assessed 
is due to revenue-free lands having been resumed by Mr. Baikes. The increase 
in subsequent decades is due to assessment of alluvial lands. 

16 


Fiscal history. 
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Ghanspnr. — Village in parganah Muhammadabad, tahsil Eorantfidfh; 
situated in latitude 25®-36'-50'’^, longitude 83®-4!4j'-2^'^ ; 7 miles east of Ghfizi-^ 
pur, and 17 miles west of Korantadih, on the metalled road connecting these 
places. Population (1881) 3,022 (females 1,591), The modern village is of no 
importance and contains no public buildings, but the place is of considerable 
archaeological interest. It is identified by Dr. Oldham {Memoir^ I., 37) as the 
site of the “ Monastery of those whose ears are not pierced,” visited by Hwen 
Thsang, the Chinese pilgrim, in the seventh century. According to the tradition 
preserved by the pilgrim, the monastery was founded by two or three Bud- 
dhist ascetics from Turkistan (Oldham, Memoir 26). Large masses of stone 
and quantities of bricks have been from time to time discovered ; the upper 
half of a finely carved female figure, dug out of a tank, is now an object of 
religious veneration. In a shivula near by, the lower half of this figure, and 
another unbroken female figure, and a remarkably fine sculpture of a lion 4 
feet long 3 feet high (resembling those found a^s capitals of ancient pillars), have 
been collected. Since the publication of Dr. Oldham’s memoir a very fine piece 
of sculpture has been discovered in a tank in the village, and is now set up 
in a temple as an object of worship. This represents the figure of a man with 
a lion’s head, standing upright, and grasping with his left hand the neck of a 
boy whom he is throttling and bending backwards over his knee. It appears 
to represent the fourth incarnation of Vishnu. The execution is vigorous, and 
the whole is in excellent preservation. 

Ghazipur. — Head-quarters or sadr tahsil of the district; has its offices at 
the city of Ghazipur. It is bounded on the north by the district of Azamgarh ; 
on the east by parganah Muhammadabad of tahsil Korantadih ; on the south 
by the Ganges ; and on the west and north-west by parganalis Sayyidpur 
Bhitari and Bahariabad of the Sayyidpur tahsil. The total area according to 
the latest official statement (1881) was 440*7 square miles, of which 263*7 were 
cull ivated, 73‘6 cultivable, and 103*4 barren ; and the area paying Govern- 
ment revenue or quit-rent was 438 0 square miles (263*6 cultivated, 73*6 cul- 
tivable, 100*8 barren). The amount of payment to Government, whether land- 
revenue or quit-rent (including, where such exists, water-advantage, but not 
water rates), was Rs. 3,21,184’; or, with local rates and cesses (excluding patwa- 
ris’), Rs. 3,56,047. The amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by cultivators 
was Rs. 7,18,699. 

According to the census of 1881, the tahsil contained 914 inhabited 
villages ; of which 471 had less than 200 inhabitants, 255 between 200 and 
500, 134 between 500 and 1,000, 43 between 1,000 and 2,000, 7 between 2,000 
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tnd 3,000, and 2 between 3,^00 and 5,000. The only town containing more 
than 5,000 inhabitants was Ghdzipur itself. The total population was 332,408 
(163,657 females), giving a density of 757 to the square mile. Classified accord- 
ing to religion, there were 299,770 Hindus (146,989 females'); 32,244 Musal- 
mans (16,476 females); 385 Christians (190 females) ; and 9 others (2 females). 

A detailed notice of the tahsil will be found in the articles on its four 
parganahs, GhSzipur, Karandah, Shadiabad, and Pachotar. 

Ghazipiir. — Parganah of the tahsil of the same name just described ; is a very 
narrow strip of country with its greatest length from 
west to east. It is bounded on the north by parganahs 
Shadiabad and Pachotar ; on the east by parganah Muhammadabad ; on the 
south by the Ganges ; on the south-west by parganah Karandah ; and on the west 
by parganah Sayyidpur Bhitari. The total area according to the latest official 
statement (1881) was 95’7 square miles, of which 62 9 were cultivated, 10*0 
cultivable, and 22*8 barren ; and the area paying Government revenue orquit- 
r-ent was 93 0 square miles (62*8 cultivated, 10‘0 cultivable, 20*2 barren). The 
amount of payment to Government, wdietber land-revenue or quit-rent (includ- 
ing, where such exists, water-advantage, but not water-rates), was Es. 89,664; 
or, with local rates and cesses (excluding pat warIsb,Rs. 08,131. The amount of 
• ren^* including local cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs. 1,92,379. Population 
(1881) 113,608 (57,152 females). 

The parganah may be descrilxjd as a fairly fertile plain sloping gently 
Physical and agricultural I'be south-east. It is watered by the Qangi, the 
features. Eesu, and the Ganges. The Gdngi forms the boun- 

dary line between tlie parganah and Karandah ; the Ganges washes the whole 
length of the southern edge of the parganah ; while the Besu traverses the 
northern half from north-west to south-east. There are no lagoons of any size 
or importance, and irrigation is derived principally from wells. The usual 
varieties of soils are found, vis., doras, bahia, matiydr^ and iaraiU The three 
former are scattered over the parganah ; the last-named is found principally 
near the rivers. The ordinary cold weather and rain crops grow here. Near the 
city a considerable area of land is under rose-cultivation. This has been 
already described in Parts II. and HI. Tobacco is also largely cultivated on 
the lands formerly held by the stud department. 

There are no marts of importance in the parganah save the city of Ghazi- 
pur, nor are more needed, for the parganah is so 
small and so well supplied with roads that the villagers 
can find no difficulty in supplying their wants from the city markets. A small 


Trade. 
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1197 fasti 
* 1840 A.D. ... 
1850 a* asi 


1870 A.D. 


Ks. a. p. 
... 89,596 8 4 

... 89,596 8 4 
... 89,904 8 4 


Mz&r is held weekly at Sahedi in tlie north-west corner of the parganah* 
There are no manufactures save in the city. The parganah is traversed from 
west to east by the metalled road from Benares to Kutwa Gh&t, and from south 
to north by the metalled road to Gorakhpur. The unmetalled roads to 
Elarandah, Shadiabad, and Mau in the Azamgarh district also run for a short 
distance in the parganah. 

The parganah of Ghdzipur includes parganah Baraich, mentioned in the 

Fiscal history Ain-i-Akhari as one of the parganahs of the Ghazipur 

sark&r. The original assessment of Ghdzipur was made 
by Mr. Neave in 1789-90 and was for ten years. This was afterwards declared 
perpetual. The following statement gives the revenue-demand of 1789-90 
(1197 fasli) and for intervals of 10 years from 1840 : — 

P* Rs. a. p. 

1197 fasli ... 88,731 8 7 1870 A.D. ... ... 89,596 8 4 

1840 A.D. ... ... 90.173 8 7 ^ gg 5^3 g 4 

••• 8 7 jgg2 gg^gQ^ g ^ 

I860 „ ... ... 90.178 8 7 

The explanation of the increase in the jama of 18 tO over that of 1790 
is that jdgir lands were resumed by Mr. Raikes. The decrease in 1870 is due 
to land having been taken up for roads and for the site of the opium factory. 
The increase in 1882 is due to assessment of alluvial lands. 

Ghazipur. — Head-quarters of the district; is situated in latitude 25®-35'-0", 

. , . „ longitude 83'^-38'-7^; on the northern or left bank of 

Area, population, &c. , ^ i 

the Ganges; 44 miles east of Benares, by the Benares- 

Gh&zipur road. Its height above mean sea-level is about 220 feet. By the 

census of 1881 the area of the city was 629 acres, with a total population of 

32,885^ (16,924 females), giving a density of 52 to the acre. The Hindus 

numbered 21,824 (11,088 females I ; Musalmans, 11,047 (5,829 females); and 

Christians, 14 (7 females). The number of inhabited houses was 6,667. The 

population of the municipality is 43,232 (females 21,640 The following is a 

statement of occupations in the Ghazipur municipality followed by more than 

40 males : — • 

(I) Persong employed by Goremment or municipality, 772 : (III) ministem of the Hindu 
religion, 967 : (IV) barrigters and iJleaderg, 100; lawyer'g clerks, 78; (VIII) mugicians, 92: 
(XII) domestic serFants, 925 : (XIII) money-lenders* establishment, 460; money changers^ 67 ; 
brokers, 203: (XV.) pack- carriers, lo7 ; carters, 79 ; hackney carriage keepers, 84 ; palanquin 
keepers and bearers^ 138 ; (XVI) boat owners ani boatmen, 941 : (XV ill) landholders, 
983; cultirators and tenants, 964; garieners, 84; agricnltnral laboorers, 194: (XIX) 
horse-keepers and elephant drivers, 163 : (XX VJI) carpenters, 108 ; brick-layers and masons, 
89 : (XXIX) cotton merchants, 79 ; weavers, 496 ; calico printers and dyers, 64 ; cloth 
* 3r,853 in 1879. * Roman numerals indicate the classes in the cenins returns* 


Area, population, &c. 
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merchants (bazdt), 299 ; taflors, 280 ; manafactorers and sellers of shoes, 162 ; bangle sdlers, 
50 ; washermen, 165 ; barbers, 157 $ rope and string makers, 49 : (XXX) milk sellers, 55 ; 
butchers, 80 ; com and flour dealers, 404 ; corn grinders, 90; confectioners (Jkalwdi)% 915; 
greengrocers and fruiterers, 915; grain parchers, 120; tobacconists, 125; vendors and 
distillers of native spirits, 71 ; vendors and drawers of toddy, 44 ; betel-leaf and nut 
sellers, 65 : (XXXII) manufacturers of oil, 197 ; timber, wood, bamboo, and thatching grass 
sellers, 70 ; bamboo and cane workers, 69 ; grass cutters and grass sellers, 83 : (XXXllI) 
sweepers and scavengers, 107 ; earthenware manufacturers, 14 1 ; salt dealers, 42 ; water 
carriers, 77 ; gold and silversmiths, 252 ; blacksmiths, 115 : (XXXIV) general labourers, 
1,682 ; persons in undefined service {naukari)^ 937 : (XXXV) beggars, 215. 

The city stretches along the bank of the Ganges for a distance of nearly 
Site andgeneral appear- ^wo miles. Its greatest length is from east to west, 
while the breadth from north to south may be stated 
as about three-quarters of a mile. To a visitor approaching Ghazipur from the 
opposite side of the river, the city, especially in the rains, when the water is 
up to the houses, undoubtedly presents a picturesque appearance. There 
are no buildings of any great beauty, and no lofty minarets to attract 
the eye, but the massive walls of the old palace, named the Chihal Satun, 
the numerous masonry ghats, and the remains of the mud-fort, surmounted 
by a building which till lately was used as the city dispensary, redeem the 
aspect from insignificance. The environs of the city are well-wooded and 
pic'turesque, especially on the eastern side, where the groves are particularly 
fina 


Derivaticn of name. 


According to Hindu tradition the name of the city is derived from a 
mythical Raja Gadh. This tradition has, however, 
no foundation in fact, and there is no doubt that 
the city is really named after one Mas’6d, a distinguished Sayyid chief, 
w'ho founded it in 730 H. (1330 A.D.) during the reign of Muhammad 
Tuglilak. This Mas'iid defeated the local raja, whose estates were conferred 
on the victor with the title of Malik-ns-S&dat Gh&zi, which, being interpreted, 
is chief of the Sayyids, champion of the faith. Mas’dd named the city he 
founded after his new title. 

The city is traversed from west to east by one long street, about two 
miles in length. It is really a continuation of the 
Ghdzipur-Benares road. Starting from the point 
where the road to Benares and the road from Korantadih meet, at the west of 
the city, the road runs due east for nearly a mile. It is tolerably straight, but 
narrow, and the houses are mean. On the right-hand side the only building 
worthy of notice is the new dispensary, and on the left the Free Library and 
the police-station {kotwdli). The street then turns sharply to the left, and 


Native city. 
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runs north for two hundred yards, and then turns again to the east. In the 
latter portion the only building worthy of notice is the palace of the Forty 
Pillars [Chihal SaMv) which will be described later on. A road leaves this 
main street on the left opposite the Chihal Satun, and runs in a north- 
easterly direction for a mile, skirting the walls of the large garden, known as 
Nawdb lU Chdr Diwdri, until it joins the Korantddlh road. At present these 
are the only metalled roads of any length in the city. There are a vast 
number of intricate, narrow lanes — some metalled, but the majority unpaved. 
The houses along the main streets are mean in appearance, the principal 
residences being situated on the banks of the river, away from the resorts of 
business. A new road is in coarse of construction, cutting straight through 
the centre of the city. This road when finished will form a direct line of 
communication between the Benares and Azamgarh roads, and the new gh&t 
opposite the T4ri ghat railway station. The approach to the ghat is a cutting 
through high ground ; the sides of the road are planted with grass, and the 
road itself is broad and well-metalled. The importance of this road as a 
feeder to the railway can hardly be over-estimated, and, apart from this con- 
sideration, it is of great value from a sanitary point of view, having thrown 
open a part of the city where air and light were much needed. Besides these 
roads, which are in the city proper, the Korantadih road forms the boundary 
of the municipality on the north-west and north sides. 

In the city proper the principal modern public buildings are the hotwdli 

Public buildings : the ^r chief police- station, and the new dispensary. The' 

koiwdli. former is a handsome two-storied building of stone, 

standing on the north side of the principal street. The ground-floor is used 

as the chief police oflSce for the city ; while the upper story consists of one 

large airy well-lit room and two smaller rooms, to which access is gained by 

a fine flight of steps. The large room is used as a committee room by 

the municipality ; the others are the offices of the superintendent of octroi. 

Behind this building is a small public garden, formed from funds supplied by 

some Muhammadan residents of the locality, who own a handsome mosque 

adjoining the spot. The hotwdli was erected in 1878 at a cost of Rs. 19,560. 

The new dispensary, built in 1881, stands on the south side of the main street. 

It is a well-arranged commodious building, capable 
The dispensary. . ^ a • . . 

of accommodating 24 in-patients. The average daily 

attendance of out-patients is 81. To the west of the city stands the jail, 

which covers a very large expanse of ground, and is 

remarkably airy and well-kept. It is capable of 


The dispensary. 


The jail. 
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holding 534 prisoners. To the soath^east of this, fronting the river, is the 

. 'famous opium factory, a description of which has 

The opiam factory. 

^ ^ been given in Part III. Within the enclosure is 

the residence of the principal assistant to the opium agents and recently a 
meteorological observing station has been established here. 

The following is a list of the muhallas of the city, with an explanation 


Quarters. 


of their names : — 


1, Sangat kaUn 

2. Baid tola 


3 . 

4. 
6 . 
6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

) j. 
16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 
21 . 
22 . 


Baiganj m 
K ajdepur ••• 
Shujawalpur .. 
Kapurpur • •• •• 

Misr bazar ... .m 

Bisesharganj 
Muhammad patti ••• 

Bauza Shah Juncd 
Niazi muhalla ••• 

Mahajau toll ••• 

Machharhata 
Lai darwaza •• 

Saidraja ... m* 

Harshankari. >« ••• 

Murli katra ... ••• 

Saidwara ... .•* 

Jama Uiasjid 
Kazi Muhammad Ghazi, 
Barbarahna ••• 

Katra .. ••• 


23. Nigahi Beg ... 

24. Trenchganj ... 

25. Telipur .«• 

26. Barapura ... 

27. Champia bagh 

28. Satti Masjid... 


29. Gola gh4t ... 

30. E&zi tola ... 

31. KllaKahna... 

32. Zer kila 

83. Markinganj .0* 

34. Terbi b4zar... 


So named from a Sangat of Nanak Shah. 

Originally inhabited by Kayaths, balds or physicians by 
profcBsion. 

Galled after an officer of Faiz ’AH Khan, named Bai. 

Sail to be called after caste of Bajbhars. 

Called after one K4zi Shiijawal. 

Called after one Kapur ChanJ, Kayath. 

So named from a compound built by one Bam Sewak Misr. 
From a market built here by Biseshar Dyal, amunsif of Ghazipar. 
So called from Muhammad Ydr Khan, nephevr of Fuhar Khan. 
Called from the shrine of Shah Juned, situated in the muhalla. 
From one Niazi, an officer of Nawab Faiz ’Ali Khan. 

Named from the bankers residing there. 

The fish market. 

Named from a red gateway of the city erected here. 

From Said rdja, the sou of .Vlas’ud, the founder of the city. 
From a tree of Harshankari planted there some 300 years ago. 
From Murli Sahu Agarwala. 

From the Sayyids who originally lived there. 

From a mosque frequented on Fridays. 

From an individual of that name who lived there. 

From a bar or banyan tree planted there. 

From a market eBtablisbed there in Nawab Faiz ’All Khan’s 
time. 

From the Muhammad Nigahi Beg, who founded it. 

From Mr. Trench, collector of Ghazipur, 

Formerly the oil-sellers’ quarter. 

So named from its size. 

From Champia, daughter of one Karam Husain Shah. 

A mosque was built here from subscriptions raised from the 
market there. * 

The grain market. 

The Kazi s’ quarter. 

The old fort XJtila) is situated in this mnhalla. 

The muhalla under or near the fort. 

Said to be so called from Mr. Martin, formerly collector of 
Ghazipur. 

The crooked b4zar. 
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8S. Chihal Satiin... From the palace of forty pillara, litoated in the mnhilla. 

36. Nawftbganj ... From Nav&b Fazl *Ali Khan. 

37. Mir Saraf ’All From a zamindar of that name. 

38. nrdub£z6r The bazar frequented by the soldiera of Naw&b Fazl ’All 

Khan. 

39. Rnhi mandai From one Buhl Sh&h. 

40. Bazaganj ... From one Muhammad Baza. 

41. Mughalpura ... The Mughals’ quarter. 

4t. Muftipura From a Muhammadan who held the title of Mufti. 

48. Shlhipura ... From Gauhar ’Ali Sh&h. 

44. K&ghazi muhalla Paper was formerly manufactured here. 

46. Tskl& Subhan Shah From a fakir named Subhan Shah, who had his stand (taAia) 

here. 

46. Khudaipura .«• From Khuda Yar Eh&n. 

47. Sarai pukhti... From a sarai formerly in existence here, 

48. Sarai kham ... Ditto ditto. 

49. Gos&indaspura From Goslindas Kayath. 

60. Guran Shahid From a tomb of one Guran Shahid. 

61. Dankinganj .«• From Mr. J. Duncan, Resident. 

69. Fittarganj •• From a Mr. Peter, a former collector of Ghazipnr. 

68. E&zi mandai This was inhabited by certain Kazis. 

64. Zia-ud-din ... Tliere is a tomb of one Shekh Zia*ud*d{n here. 

66. Mianpura ••• From a member of Shah Mansur Alam’s family. 

66. Para<«pnra ... This name cannot be explained. 

67. Mandai Akbarabad Ditto ditto. 

68. Jingur patti... Ditto ditto. 

69. B6r-ud«din-pura From one N&r-nd-din. 

60. Mustafabad .M From one Muhammad M nstafa. 

61. Jamlapur ... This is a portion of mauza Jamlapur, but lies within mnnici- 

pal limits. 

The sanitary condition of the city has been described on the last Sanitary 

Report as fairly good. There are a large number of 

Sanitary condition, i i , , . 

under-ground drains that are apt to be noisome in the 

hot weather, but every effort is being made to remedy this ; and the city has 

never been afflicted with severe epidemics, and is as healthy as most Indian 

cities. 


The only ancient buildings worthy of notice are the tombs of the founder of 

.... the city and his son (perfectly plain tombs of the 

Antiquities. . ^ ^ / 

usual Musalman type) ; the fine masonry tank and 

tomb of Pah&r Khdn (faujddr of the city in 1580 A.D.), situated on the south 

side of the Benares road ; the large garden, tank, and tomb of Abd-ull&h, 

known as Nawdb ki-Chdr Diwdri, and his palace of Forty Pillars {Chihal 


Satdn) now in ruins. In Bishop Heber’s time the last-mentioned building 
was in good repair, and was much admired by him. The handsome gateway 
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still remains in a tolerably perfect condition ; and a fine view over the city 
and river is to be obtained from the summit of a high tower, erected over a 
well from which w'ater used to be raised, to be distributed from the tower 
over the roof of the palace, to keep it cool. The family buildings are now 
in the possession of a descendant of Abd-ullah, Muhammadi Begam, who 
resides at Patna. There are also the remains of a mud-fort over-looking the 
river, and surmounted by a building formerly used as the dispensary. 

There are two native newspapers published in Ghazipur. One is called 

Native newspapers and VithayaA-Alam, the other the Khair-Khwah-U 

societies. Kliolaih ; both appear weekly. There is a branch of 

the Brahma Samaj liere, and a literary society composed principally of Bengali 
clerks and pleaders. 

The only manufacture for which Ghazipur city is famous is that of atar 
of roses, and this has been described in Part III. It 

Manufactures and trade. . i i i .• 

is, however, the seat ot a very large through-trade m 
raw sugars and English piece-goods, and is admirably suited as an entrepdt 
for these articles of commerce. The sugar comes from the districts of 
Azamgaih, Gorakhpur, and Basti, and from the district of Ghiizipur itself. 
The sugar brought into Ghazipur is first bought np by a number of small 
. purchasers, named duUdU^ or brokers, who act as go-betweens for the village 
sugar- refiners and the largo merchants of the city. Part of the sugar iss 
refine^d m the city, but the greater portion is forwarded in the condition in 
which it comes from the villages. The sugar is sent principally westwards to 
Bom\)ay, the Central Provinces, and Rajpuiana. The piece-goods come from 
Calcutta, llie trade is almost entirely in the hands of some wealthy Mar- 
waris. The goods pass through Ghazipur for Kipul and the districts to the 
north. 

The chief imports into the municipality according to the official state- 
ment, with the quantity or value imported in 1881-82, were as follows : — 
grain (4-, 05,6 14 mauuds), refined sugar (Rs. 2,24,680), unrefined sugar (25,723 
maunds)^^^ (2,335 maunds), other articles of food (Rs. 20,467 , animals for 
slaughter (13,162 head), oil and oilseeds (47,310 maunds), fuel (Rs. 9;106), 
building materials (Rs. 36,081), drugs and spices (Ks. 67,405), tobacco 
(Rs. 30,014), European and native cloth (Rs. 31,52,668), and metals 
(Bs. 1,17,554). 

The municipal committee consists at present of 33 members, of whom 7 hold 
office ex-officio and the remainder by election. The 
chief source of municipal income is octroi. In the year 
16 


Mnnicipality. 
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1881-82 the incidence of gross and net octroi receipts per head of popula- 
tion was 13 anas 6 pie and 11 anas 6 pie respegtively. The total income 
in 1881-82 was Rs. 37,943 (including a balance of Rs. 4,521 from the previous 
year). The total expenditure in the same year was Rs. 30,515; the chief 
items of which were collection (Rs. 4,640), original works (Rs. 1,430), 
repairs and maintenance of roads (Rs. 5,066 ^ police (Rs. 8,007), education 
(Rs. 1,210), drainage works (Rs. 1,216), charitable grants (Rs. 1,251), and 
conservancy (Rs. 3,316). 

The city has no special history apart from the district. It was founded 
in 1330 A. D. by Mas*ud Malik-us-Sadat Qhazi. For 
Local history. further particulars the reader is referred to Part III. 

The civil station comprises the old station situated near the opium factory 

and the public offices, and also the houses lying at some 
The civil Btation. r i 

distance on towards the west, within the limits of the 

old cantonments. Gliazipur was finally abandoned as a military station in 

' 1862, on account, it is said, of its unhealthiness. The barracks have been 


pulled down, and also a large number of the houses within the cantonment 
boundaries. The Ghazipur stud, which had been established in 1816, was 
abolished in 1873, and the lands appertaining to it were made over to the col- 
lector of the district. Part of this land is cultivated by tenants of the muni- 
cipality, but 3,500 bighas have been leased to Messrs. Begg, Sutherland 
& Co., as a farm for the cultivation of tobacco, the old stables of the stud 
department being used as curing-rooms. The present civil station covers a 
considerable area of land, and is traversed in all directions by a number of ex- 
cellent roads. It is well wooded, and has fine open expanses of grass here and 
there, which are valuable both for their freshness of verdure and for the free 
ciiculation of air that they ensure. The Ganges runs along the whole of the 
southern front of the station, and adds considerably to its beauty, especially 
in the rains. On the whole, the western end of the civil station is probably 
superior to most Indian stations of the size of Ghfizipur in airiness and 
picturesqueness. 

The only remarkable building in the civil station is the Cornwallis monu- 
ment. This is a heavy buihding, with a domed roof supported by twelve Doric 
pillars. The floor is raised some twelve feet from the ground, and is of hand- 
some grey marble. In the centre stands a cenotaph of white marble, bearing 
on the south side a medallion-bust of Lord Cornwallis, between the figures of 
a Brahman and a Musalman, and on the north side the figures of a European 
and a native aoldier in attitudes of sorrow. This cenotaph is from the chisel 
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of Flaxman. On the south side, beneath the medallion, is the following in- 
criptiou : — 

SjtCRED TO THE MeMORT OF 

CHARLES marquis CORNWALLIS. 

Knight of the Most Noble Order of the Garter, 

General in HU Majesty’s Array, 

* Governor-General and Comoaander-in-Chief in India, 

See. &c. &c. 

His first adminUtrstion, 

* Coramencir'g in September 1786, and terminating in October 1793, 

was not less distinguished, by the successful operations of war, 
and by the forbearance and moderation with which he dictated the terms of peace, 
than by the jii.st and liberal principle^, which marked his internal goverament, 

He regulated tKe remuneration of the servants of the Stafe, 
on a sca!e calculated to ensure the purity of their conduct; 
he laid the foundation of a sj'stcm of Revenue, 
which, while it limited and defined the claims of Government, , 

was intended to confirm hereditary rights to the proprietors, 
and to give security to the cultivators of the soil. 

He framed a system of judicature, 

which restrained within restrict bounds, the power of public functionaries, 
and e.xtended to the population of India, the effective protection of laws, 
adapted to their usages, and promulgated in their own languages. 

• Invited in December 1804, to resume the same important station, 

he did not hesitate, though in advanced age, to obey the call of his country. 

Luring the short terms of his last administration, 
he was occupied in framing a plan for the pacification of India, 
which having the sanction of his liigh authority, was carried into effect by his succesior. 

He died near this sjiot, where his remains arc deposited, 
on the 6th day of October 1806, in the 67th year of his age. 

Thih monument, erected by the British inhahitauts of Ca cutta, 
attests their sense of those virtues, 
which will live in the remembrance of grateful millions, 
long after it shall have mouldered in the dust. 

There is an Urdu trausLition of this on the north side. The whole is 
surmounted by a Marquis s coronet on a cushion. Round the monument 
runs an iron railing, the bars of which are composed of spears and Roman 
swords, while the pillars of the gates are inverted cannon. There is no 
statue, as is stated in the Imperial Gazetteer. According to Bishop Heber, 
tbe style and execution of the monument are utterly at variance with good 
taste. 

The . station possesses a large church of no pretensions to architectural 
beauty, two racket-courts, a club, and a swimming-bath; but the race-course, 
described in Thornton’s Gazetteer as one of the best and most frequented in 
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India^ has disappeared. North of the Benares road is an old cemetery disused 
for more than sixty years The new cemetery is at the extreme western end 
of the station. The public offices, at the eastern end of the station, besides 
those already described, consist of the courts of the civil and sessions judge, 
two subordinate judges, the inunsif, the magistrate-collector and his subor- 
dinates. 

Oondlaur. — ^Village in parganah Miihamraadabad, talisil Korantadfh ; 
situated 22 miles east of Gliazipnr, and 8 miles west of Korantadih. Latitude 
25°-40'-56^ ; longitude 83°-57'-20". Population (1881) 2,004* (females 992). 
There are no public buildings. 

Hingotar. — Village in parganah Mahaich, tahsil Zamdniah; situated in 
latitude 25°-27'-2'^, longitude 83®-21'-ll"; IG miles from Ghazipur and 18^ 
from Zamaniah. Population (1881) 1,G70 (females 812). The village is of no 
modern importance ; but there is still partly standing, on an elevated platform 
of stone, a small flat-roofed structure, built of large and richly carved stones, 
which appears to be a temple of immense age. It seems to have been a hard- 
dari on 16 massive square pillars, or clusters of pillars [Oldham’s Memoir^ 


I.. 25.] 

Jalalabad. — Village in parganah Shadiabad, tahsil Ghazipur ; situated 
in latitude 25°-49'-0", longitude 83 ®-l 7'-30'^ ; 20 miles north-west of Ghazi- 
pur, 00 the Ghazipur-Azamgarh metalled road. An unmetalled road also 
connects it with Ghazipur, Population (1881) 3,983 (females 1,8G0). There 
is a police outpost here, and the remains of a fort constructed by Shaikh 
Abd-ullah, who in 1738 A. D. was governor of Ghazipur. 

Karahia. —Village in parganah and tahsil Zamaniah; situated in latitude 
25®-2H'-56"; longitude 83°-44'-4*0^, 16 miles from Ghazipur, and 13 from 
Zamaniah, just off the Zamaniah and Baxar road. Population (1881)2,039 
(females 1,079). There is a halkabandi school hero. 

Karandah.— Parganah of the Ghazipur tahsil : is bounded on the north 


Boundaries, area, &c. 


by parganah Haveli Ghazipur; on the north-west by 
parganah Sayyidpur-Bhitari; and on the west, south, 


and east by the Ganges. It is a wedge-shaped slip of land, with the greatest 


length from south-east to north-west, and is formed by a sharp bend of the 
Ganges, which divides it from Mahaich on the south and south-west, and on 
the east from Zamdniah. The total area according to the latest official state- 


ment (1881) was 43*8 square miles, of which 33'7 were cultivated, 1*4 culti- 
vable, and 8*7 barren ; the eptire area paying Government revenue or quit- 
rent. The amount of payment to Government, whether land-revenue or 
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qnit^rent (incinding, where such exists, water-advantage, but not water-rates), 
was Rs. 51,342; or, with local rates and cesses (excluding patwaris’), Rs. 65,796. 
The amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by cultivators was Us. 80,6.10. 
Population (1881) 30,161 (15,401 females). 

The parganah is fertile. The soil in the north-east portion is generally 
kamil ; in the south-west, balua ; in the north-west. 
General aspects. doras and matiydr. The crops grown are the ordinary 

rain and cold weather varieties with the exception of rice, which is not grown 
at all in the parganah. The road from Cliocliakpur to Dharambarpur divides 
Karandah into two unequal portions. That lying to the north-east of the road 
is liable to flooding in the rains, and the soil is enriched by alluvial deposits. 
Very fine Tuhi crops arc grown in this portion ; while to the south-west of 
the road, the land produces rain crops only, bdjra being the staple crop. There 
is little irrigation owing to the nature of the soil. There are no marts of im- 
portance, and no trade or manufactures. The parganah is traversed by two un- 
metalled roads : one from Gliazipur to Chochakpur in the north-west corner ; 
the other from Chochakpur to Dharambarpur in the extreme south-east corner. 
The latter is a continuation of the Sayyidpur-Chochakpur road. The only 
fair in the district is held at Chochakpur, in the month of Kartik (Oaober- 
ITc vember). It is known as Maui Gosain’s fair, and is attended by about 
10,000 persons. 

The settlement of Karandah was made by Mr. Neave in 1789-90, and was 
for 10 years, lu 1795 it was declared perpetual. 

Fiscal historx. igiual jama was Rs. 46,299-1-15. In 1840 it 

was raised to Rs. 47,108-1-15, the increase being due to resumption of rent- 
free tenures. In 1868-69 it was raised to Rs. 51,119-1-9, the increase being 
du- to assessment of alluvial land. In 1877-78 it was reduced by Rs. 19 owing 
to diluvial action of the Ganges. At present (1883) it is Rs. 61,342-1-9, 
the increase being due to assessment of alluvial lands. 

Karandah. — Village in tahsil Gh&zipur, the capital of the parganah to 
which it gives its name ; situated 10 miles west-by-south from Gbazipiir, with 
which it is connected by an unmetalled road branching off from the Ghazipur- 
Chochakpur road. Latitude 25‘>-29'-15''; longitude 83°-30-'32". Population 
(1881) 1,256 (females 667). The public buildings are a second-class police- 
station and a post-office. 

Karxni-'ud-duipTir. — Village in parganah Muhammadabad, tahsil Korantd- 
dlh ; situated in latitude 25‘>-41'-22'', longitude 83°-54'-4*' ; 22 miles east of 
Qhazipur on the Ghdzipur-Rasra second-class road, and 10 miles north of 
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KorantAdfh. Population (1881) 3,973 (females 2,042.) There is a weekly hkxkv 
here. The place is quite unimportant. 

Karon. — Village in parganah Qarha, tahsil KorantdJih ; situated in 
latitude 25®-42'-44'*^, longitude 84®-0'-20^ ; 24 miles north-east of Ghazipur, 
and 10 north of Korantadih. Population (1881) 2,898 (females ],52d}. 
The police-station, called after tlie name of the village, is situated a mile to 
the west, on the junction of the Ghazipur-Narhi and Ghazlpur-Ballia roads. 
There is a post-oflBce in the village. , 

Kasimabad,— Village, known also as Sonbarsa, in parganah Zahurabad, 
tahsil Korantadih ; situated in latitude 25^-47'-10", longitude 83°-42'-56^; 14 
miles from Gh6zipur, and 27 from Korantadih, Population (1881) 947 (females 
480). The public buildings are a first-class police-station and an imperial post- 
office, There is a ruined fort in the village built by Shaikh Abd-ullah, ruler of 
Ghazipur, in 1738 A.D., who named the village after his father [Oldham's 
Memoir, I., 90]. The fort is built on an elevated mound to the west of the 
village, surrounded by a moat, now dry. The four corners were defended 
by round towers. Part of one of these is still standing and forms a picturesque 
feature in the landscape. 

Eazipur Shiraz or Yusufpur. — Town in parganah Muhammadabad, tahsil 
Korantfi-dih ; situated in latitude 25®-37'-50", longitude 83^-47^-56'’' ; 13 
miles from Ghazipur and 14 from Korantadih, a short distance to the 
north of the metalled Gh;izipur-Korantadih road. Population (1881) 2,415 
(females 1,269). Together with the adjoining village of Muhammadabad, 
it forms a union administered under Act XX. of 1856. The town, though 
small, is neat and has some well-built bouses and a brisk little biiz^r. It is 
the seat of a Musalman family, who owii considerable landed property in 
the district. 

Ehalispnr. — Village in parganah and tahsil Ghfizipur ; situated in lati- 
tude 25°-36'-28", longitude 83®-40'-2o"; 5 miles east of the city ofGhdzipur, 
with which it is connected by an unmetalled road. Population (1881) 2,460 
(females 1,219). The river Besu is crossed here by a wooden bridge resting 
on masonry supports. 

Khwpor. — Parganah of tahsil Sayyidpur : is bounded on the north by 


BoundarieB, area, &c. 


parganah Deogaon of the Azamgarh district ; on the 
west by parganah Chandwak of the Jaunpur district ; 


on the south by the Gumti, which divides it from the district of Benares; and 


on the east by parganah Sayyidpur-Bhitari. The total area according to the 


latest official statement ^1881) was 36*3 square miles, of which 25*2 were 
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cultivated, 0’9 cultivable, and 10*2 barren ; the entire area paying Government 
revenue or quit-rent.' The amount of payment to Government, whether 
land-revenue or quit-rent (including, where such exists, w'ater-ad vantage, 
but not water-rates), was Rs 31,204 ; or, with local rates and cesses 
(excluding patwaris ), Rs. 34,592. The amount of rent, including local cesses, 
paid by cultivators, was Rs. 55,564. Population (1881) 22,828 (11,355 
females). 

The parganah is fairly fertile. It is watered on the south by the Gumti, 
^ ^ ^ and on the north' by the Oangi. The centre is drain- 

ed by lagpons of no great size or importance. The 
soils as usual are loam, clay, and sand, There is very little of the black soil 
(karail). The clayey soil is found mostly in the north of the parganah ; the 
other two kinds in the south. The ordinary crops are produced, rice being 
principally grown in the north-west corner. .The parganah, which is an out- 
of-the-way one, being at the extreme west of the district, contains no bazars 
of any importance, and there is no trade. Au indigo-factory, under European 
management, is situated at Balieri, near the village of Khanpur. The par- 
ganah has only one road, which traverses it from east to west, running from the 
Benares road near Sayyidpur, towards Jaunpur. 

The original assessment of 1197 F. (A.D. 1789-90) was Rs, 30,269-6-0. 


Fiscal history. 


In 1840 A.D. thirteen villages previously revenue-free 
were resumed, with an addition to the revenue of Rs. 


1,436. The total jama thus became Rs. 31,705-6-0, After this a village, pay- 
ing Rs. 501, was transferred to Sayyidpur- Bhitri, and the jama remained 
Rs. 31,204-6-0. This has continued unaltered up to date. 

Khanpur.— Village in tahsil Sayyidpur, the capital^ of the parganah to 
which it gives its name; situated in latituade 25®-33'-l8", longititude 
83®-9'-2l" ; 32 miles from Gbazipur and 8 from Sayyidpur, with which place 
it is connected by an unmetalled road. Population (1881) 1,566 (females 774), 
There is a police outpost here. 

Korantadih. — The eastern tahsil of the district : is bounded on the south 


and south-east by the Ganges, which divides it from Zam&niah in this district 
and (yhaunsa and Bhojpur in Shahabad; on the east and north-east by parga- 
nahs Ballia, Kopachit, and Lakhnesar ; on the north by parganahs Sikandarpur 
and Bhad&on of the Ballia district ; and on the west by Pachotar and Haveli 
Oh&zipur. The total area according to the latest official statement (1881) was 
404*6 square miles, of which 302*2 were cultivated, 29*3 cultivable, and 73*1 
barren; and the area paying Government revenue or quit-rent was 404*3 square 
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miles (302‘0 cultivated, 29 3 cultivable, 73 0 barren). The amount of payment 
to Government, whether land-revenue or quit-rent (including, where such 
exists, water-advantage, but not water-rates), was Rs. 2,99,434 ; or, with local 
rates and cesses, (excluding patwaris’ , Rs. 3,37,042. The amount of rent, 
including local cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs. 6,14,087. 

According to the census of 1881, the tahsil contained 804 inhabited 
villages ; of which 421 had less than 200 inhabitants, 225 between 200 and 500, 
101 between 500 and 1,000, 41 between 1,000 and 2,000, 10 between 2,000 
and 3,000, and 4 between 3,000 and 5,000. The towns containing more than 
6,000 inhabitants were Narhi and Bahadurganj. The total population was 
286,022 (143,202 females), giving a density of 694 to the square mile. Classi- 
fied according to religion, there were 258,814 Hindus (129,117 females) ; 
27,202 Musdlmans (14,083 females) ; and 6 Christians (2 females'. 

A detailed description of the tahsil will be found in the articles on its 
four parganahs, Muliaminadabad, Garha, Dihma, and Zahiirabad. 

Eorant^ih. — The head-quarters of the Korantfidih tahsil ; situated in 
parganah Garhd, in latitude 25°-35'-0*', longitude 84°-l'-20'^; 26 miles 
from Ghazipur, with which place it is connected by a metalled road. There is 
no village at all here, and no population, excejd the Government officials, wh» 
in 1881 numbered 40 (females 14). Korantadih was till 1«73 the seat of a 
branch of the stud department. The tahslli and munsifi were removed hero 
from Muhammadabad in 1876. The public buildings are the tabsill, a tahslli 
school, the munsifi, and a first-class police-station, removed here from Kutwa 
in 1882. 

Kusi — Village in parganah and tahsil Zamdniah ; situated in latitude 
25 °- 24 '- 9 *', longitud^ 83°-41'-30'''; 10 miles from Ghazipur, and 5 east of 
Zam&niah. Population (1881) 3,024 (females 1,593). The village is unim- 


portant. 

Mahaicli.— Parganah of tahsil Zam4niah ; is bounded on the north by the 


Boimdaries, area, &c. 


Ganges ; on the west and south by parganahs Barbab^ 
Barhaul, and Narwan of the Benares district; and on 


the east by parganah Zamaniah. The greatest length is from east to west. The 


total area according to the lafest official statement (1881) was 84*6 square milei^ 
of which 627 were cultivated, 97 cultivable, and 12*2 barren; the entire area 


paying Government revenue or quit-rent. The amount of payment to Govern* 
ment, whether land-revenue or quit-rent (including, where such existi^ 


water-advantage, but not water- rates), was Bs. 62,439 ; or, with local sates and 
cesses (excluding patw&ris*), Bs. 70,716. The amount of ren^ including 
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local cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs. 1,35,902. Population (1881) 50,988 
(25,542 females). 

The parganah is a fertile plain, wdth.no remarkable features. The usual 

varieties of loamy, clayey, and sandy soils are found, 
General aspects. '* j j j j 7 

the former to the south, and the latter to the north of 

the parganah. The crops are the usual cold-weather and rain crops. The 

principal bazars are at Dhanapur and Kam6,lpiir, the former in the north, the 

latter in the south of the parganah. The principal trade is in sugar. An 

unraetalled road runs from Dhanapur to join the metalled road from Zama- 

iiiah town to Zamaniah railway station. Another road runs along the south 

of the parganah, from Sakai Jilia in the Benares district to the unraetalled road 

above mentioned, a few miles before it joins the Zamdniah road. A third road 

runs from Dhanapur to Sakaldiha, and a fourth from Dhanapur to the Ganges 

opposite Chochakpur in parganah Karandah. There is a ferry at this point. 

The East Indian Railway runs near the southern boundary of the pargandh, 

and two stations, Sakaldflia and Dina, arc within easy reach of Dhanapur and 

Kama! pur. A proposal is being entertained for the construction of a road from 

Kamdlpur to Dina. 

The original settlement of Malmich was made in 1789-90 by Mr. Treves, 

and was for four years. It was subsequently declared 
rU'al history. mi -n .’rvrv mi • 

permanent. The assessment Rs. 61,499. iliis 

was subsequently reduced to Rs. 60,498-11-3, the original assessment being 

found too severe. The present jama is Rs. 62,438-13-S. Of this Rs. 3,099 is 

regularly remitted on account of diluvion. Tltere remains a balance of Rs. 

61,339. The increase over Mr. Duncan's avssessment is due to settlement of 


alluvial lands and resumed revenue-free grants. 

Mahend, — Village in parganah Muhammadabad, tahsil Korantddih ; situ- 
ated in latitude 2o°-4()'-38", longitude 83°-58'-49" ; 24 miles from Ghazi- 
pur, and 9 miles north of Korantadih. Population (1881) 2,483 (females 1,341). 
Its size constitutes its only claim to notice. 

Mainpur, — Village in parganah Karandah, tahsil Gliazipur ; situated in 
latitude 25°-30'-45", longitude 83°-31'-29" ; 6 miles west of Gliazipur, 
with which it is connected by an immetallcd road. Population (1881) 3,154 
(females 1,430). There are no public buildings. The village is the head-quarters 
of the Gautam Lunar Rajput clan, who are the principal land-holders in par- 
ganah Karandah. 

Mardah. — Village in parganah Pachotar, tahsil GhAzipur ; situated in 
latitude 25‘'-48'-0'^, longitude 83”-30'-27" ; 16 miles north of Ghazipur, just q& 

17 
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Boundaries^ area, &c. 


the Gorakhpur road. Population (1881) 2,133 (females 1,025). The public 
buildings are a second-class police-station and a post-office. 

Mirzapur. — Village in parganah Bahariabad, tahsil Sayyidpiir; situated 
n latitude 25®-4l'-0'^ longitude 83°-15'-19" ; 28 miles from Ghazipur and 
from Sayyidpur. Population (1881) 2,028 (females 981). The village is of no 
importance. 

Muhammadabad. — Parganah of tahsil Eorantadih : is bounded on the east 
by parganah Garha ; on the north by Dihma and Za- 
hiirabad ; on the west by Pachotar and Haveli Ghazi- 
pur ; and on the south by the Ganges, which divides it on the south-west from 
Zamaniah, and on the south-east from the district of Shahabad. Tlie total 
area according to the latest official statement (1881) was 178*6 square miles, of 
which 145*4 were cultivated, 8*6 cultivable, and 24*6 barren ; and the area pay- 
ing Government revenue or quit-rent was 178*3 square miles (145*2 cultivated, 
8’G cultivable, and 24*5 barren). The amount of payment to Government, whe- 
ther land-revenue or quit-rent (including, where such exists, water-advantage, 
but not water-rates), was Rs. 1,53,838 ; or, with local rates and cesses 
(excluding patwaris'), Rs. 1,72,687. The amount of rent, including cesses, 
paid by cultivators was Rs. 3,05,303. Population (1881) 146,938 (74,642 
females). 

The parganah is a fertile plain, sloping gradually to the south-east. It is 

_ . . watered by the Mangai, which traverses its entire 

Physical features. i i rr. , * . n 

length from west to east. The usual varieties of soil 

are found here. The black soil {karail) lies principally to the east and north, 

the loam to the south, and the clayey and sandy varieties to the west. What 

little barren land there is lies to the west of the parganah, Muhammadabad 

produces the finest^ rati crops in the district, the soil being particularly 

adapted for their cultivation, especially in the eastern portion. The rain crops 

are sparingly cultivated. 

The only bazar of importance is that of Yiisufpur, which with the adjoin- 
ing village of Muhammadabad, forms a union admi- 
nistered under Act XX. of 1856. Country produce 
is collected here, and sent either westwards to Ghazipur, or eastwards to 
Eorantadih, where it is shipped across the river to Baxar, on the East Indian 
Railway. The metalled road from Ghazipur to Eorantadih spans the par- 
ganah from west to south-east. From Eorantadih the road is continued 
to Ballia, but is unmetalled. An unmetalled road runs from Muhammadabad 
northwards to Easimabad in parganah Zaluirabad, and another from Muham- 


Bconomic features. 
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madabad north-eastwards towards Ballia. A brancli road leaves the latter of 
these some three miles from Muhammadabad, running to Rasra, through 
parganah Zahdrabad. 

Muhammadabad* — Capital of the parganah to which it gives its name ; is 
formed of a cluster of villages, named Bahoranpah, Chak Rashid Zafarpiira, 
Kothia Khilnullah, Rasulpiir Jamal, Kasha Bfila, and Mathia Rajpiir. The 
town lies 13 miles oast of GhAzipur, and 14 west of Korantadih, a short dis- 
tance north of the metalled road connecting these places. Latitude 25^-36 '-42" ; 
longitude [83®-48'-2^. Population (1881) 4,720 (females 2,451). Together 
with the adjacent village of Yiisufpur, otherwise known as Kazlpur ShirAz, it 
forms a union administered under Act XX. of 1856. 

During; 1881-S2 the honse-tax thereby imposed, together with a balance of Rs. 36S from 
the preceding year, gave a total income of Rs. 1,.5C2. The expenditure, which was on police 
(R8.'694) and eonserv’anoy (Rs. 392), amounted to Rs. 98C. The returns showed 1,348 houses* 
of wliich 604 were assessed with the tax ; the incidence being Rs. 1-9-n per house assessed* aad 
Re. 0-2-2 per head of population. 

There is one tolerably straight thoroughfare in the town, lined for half its 
length with well-built shops and houses. A comparatively largo proportion of 
the people arc Musalmans, and the town w^ears a neat and clean appearance. 
It is not a place of commercial importance, but there is a weekly bazar for the 
cru'^cnioncc of the adjacent villages. The importance of the place has 
decreased since 1870, wlien it ceased to be the head-quarters of the tahsildar 
of Muhammadabad, ^\ho is now located at Korantadih. The only public 
buildings are a first-class police-station, an imperial post-office, a halkabandi 
school, and a good sardi 

Nandganj. — Village in parganah and tahsfl Ghazipur ; situated ia 
latitude 25°-32'-30'', longitude 83''-27'-15"; 12 miles wgst of Ghazipur, on the 
Benares road. Population (1881) 42(5 (females 192). The public buildings 
are a second-class police-station and a post-office. 

Narhi, — Village in parganah Garha, talisil Korantadih; situated in lati- 
tude 25°-42'-2", longitude 84°-4'-24"; 36 miles from Glnizipur, and 10 miles 
east of KorantAdih, on the unmctalled road to Ballia. By the census of 1881 
the area was 115 acres, with a total population of 5,415' (2,775 females), giv- 
ing a density of 47 to the acre. The Hindus numbered 5,172 (2,650 females); 
MusalmAns, 243 (125 females). The number of inhabited houses was 799. 
The village is the principal residence of the Bemwar BhiiinhAr clan. 

Narayanpur* — Village in parganah Muhammadabad, tahsfl Korant&dih ; 
situated in latitude 25°-34'-33", longitude 83^-41 '-22"; two miles west of 

1 5fi27 in 1872. 
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Korantndili, on the metalled road between Korant&dili and Qh&zipur. Popu- 
lation (1881) 4,326 (females 2,376). There are no pulblic buildings and the 
size of the village constitutes its only modern claim to importance. The place 
has, however, some archaeological interest. Dr. Oldham [il/cmoi?’, I., 37] 
identifies it as the site of the temple of Naniyana Deva, visited by Hwen 
Thsang in the early part of the seventh century. Sculptures and coins have 
been found here. 

Nari Pachdeora. — Village in parganah and tahsil Sayyidpiir ; situated in 
latitude 25®-30'-16", longitude 83®-24'-57"; 1C miles from Ghazipur and 9 
from Sayyidpur, on the unmetalled road connecting these places. Population 
(1881) 2,098 (females 1,043). There is a halkabandi school here. 

Nauli (or Nawal)< — Village in parganah and tahsil Zamfiniah ; situated in 
latitude 25°-29'-35", longitude 83°-45'-15'^ ; 9 miles from Ghrizipur and 10 
from Zamaniah. Population (1881) 5,055 (females 2, CIO). There is a par- 
ganah school here. 

Nonahra* — Village in parganah Muhammadabacl, tahsil Korantddih; 
situated in latitude 25°-39'-38'', longitude 83®-41'-56"; 8 miles from Ghiizipur, 
and 23 from Korantadih. Population (1881) 2,309 (females 1,205). There is 
an imperial post-office here. 

Pachokhar* — Village in parganah and tahsil Zamaniah ; situated in lati- 
tude 25°-26'-50", longitude 83°-40'-27" ; 10 miles south of Ghazipur and 0 
east of Zamdniah. Population (1881) 3,207 (females 1,620). There is a 
halkabandi school here. 

Pachotar. — Parganah of the Ghazipur tahsil: is bounded on the north by 

the river Bhainsahi, which divides it from parganah 
BonndarieB, area, &c. i i , 

^ Muliammadabad ot the Azamgarh district; on the east 

by parganabs Zahiirabad and Muhararaadabad of the Korantadih tahsil; on 

the south by parganah Haveli Ghazipur ; and on the Avest by parganah 

Shddiabad. In shape it is an irregular oblong with its greatest length 

from north to south. The total area according to the latest official 

statement (1881) was 121*7 square miles, of which 648 were cultivated, 

25 6 cultivable, and 31*3 barren ; the entire area paying Government 

revenue or quit-rent. The amount of payment to Government, whether 

land-revenue or quit-rent (including, where such exists, water-advantage, 

but not water-rates), was Ks. 72,120 ; or, with local rates and cesses 

(excluding patwaris'), Ks. 80,618. The amount of rent, including local 

cesses, paid by cultivators was Ks. 1,73,400. Population (1881) 70,140 

(33,624 females). 
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Fiscal history. 


The parghnah may be described as fairly fertile, sloping gently to the 

^ south-east. It has no remarkable natural features. 

General aspects. i i 

1 he usual varieties of soils are scattered over it and 

do not lie in well-defined tracts. The crops are the ordinary cold-weather and 
rain crops. Rice is largely cultivated towards the north of the parganah, 
which lies low. There are no marts or trade of importance, except that in 
sajji, produced from the tiaar plains, which occupy a large proportion of the 
total area. The metalled road from Ghazipur to Gorakhpur traverses tho 
parganah from south to north. The branch to Azamgarh leaves the Gorakh- 
pur road in the parganah. An unmetalled road from Ghazipur to Mau in tho 
Azamgarh district also runs parallel to the Gorakhpur road. Another unme- 
talled road traverses the centre of the parganah from west to east. 

The original settlement of Pachotar was made by Mr. Treves in 1789-90, 
and was for four years. It was subsequently declared 
perpetual. Tho assessment in 1795 was Rs. 69,8l2-8-l. 
In 1840 it was raised to Rs. 72,287-4-7, the increase being due to resumption 
of revenue-free states. In 18G9 it fell to Rs. 72,120-0-8, Rs. 1C7‘4 being 
remitted for land taken up by Government for making roads. The assessment 
has remained unchanged since then. 

. Pahladpur — Village in parganah Mahaich, tahsil Zamaniah ; situated in 

latitude 25°-26'-22'', longitude 83^-29 '-30" ; 14 miles from Ghazipur, and 10 
miles from Zamauiah. Population (1881) 343 (females 17G). The village is 
of no modern importance, but a remarkable monolith pillar of red sandstone, 
about 30 feet high and two feet thick, was found hero, and removed, by order 
of Mr. Thomason, to the Government College at Benares, where it now stands 
(vide supra p. 54). 

Parsa. — Village in parganah Muhammadabad, tahsil Korantadih ; situated 
in latitude 25^-39'-34", longitude 83°-49'-4G"; 16 miles from Ghazipur, and 
8 from Korantadih, on the metalled road connecting these places. Population 
(1881) 2,477 (females 1,2G4). There are no public buildings. 

Fipra kalan.— Village in parganah Garha-, tahsil Korantadih ; situated in 
latitude 25®-39'-30", longitude 84°-2'-57"; 34 miles from Ghazipur, and 5^ 
from Korantadih. Population (1881) 2,2G9 (females 1,154). Its size consti- 
tutes its only claim to notice. 

R^apur* — Village in parganah Muhammadabad, tahsil Korantadih ; 
situated 8 miles east of Ghazipur, and 20 west of Korantadih. Latitude 
ifc5®-40'-35"; longitude 83®-51'-3P'. Population (1881) 2,610 (females 1,377). 
TheiH 5 are no public buildings. 
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Reotipnr. —Tillage in parganah and tahsil Zamfiniah ; situated in lati* 
tnde 25“-32'-l6'^, longitude 83°-45'-19*' ; 8 miles south-east from Gh&zipur, 
and 1 2 miles north-east from Zamaniah. By the census of 1881 the area 
was 149 acres, with a total population of 10,297^ (5,427 females), giving a 
density of 69 to the acre. The Hindds numbered 9,720 (5,158 females) ; 
Musalmins, 577 (269 females). The number of inhabited houses was 1,663. 
The following is a statement of occupations followed by more than 40 
males 

(XV) Pack carriers, 61 : (XVI) boatowners and boatmen, 58 : (XVIII) landholders, 1,373; 
cultivators and tenants, 236 ; agricnltiiral labourers, 669 : (XXIX) manuf icturers and sellers 
of blankets, 64; weavers, 82 ; barbers, 49: (XXX) grain parchers, 82: (XXXII) manufacturers 
of oil, 67 : (XXXIII) blacksmiths, 54 ; (XXXIV) general labourers, 86. 

The village belongs to the powerful clan of Sakarw&r-Bluiinhars, owners 
of the large Sherpur-Reotipur talnka. The village site is artificially raised, 
as the surrounding country is liable to inundation. The houses are all miid- 
huilt, and the village is purely an agricultural one. It is remarkable solely 
for its population. There is a tahsil i school here. 

Sabua kalan. — Village in parganah Karandah, tahsil Ghazipur ; situated 
in latitude 2 j°- 30'-52'", longitude 83°-28'-4" ; 10 miles west of Ghdzipur. 
Population (1881) 2,123 (females 1,088). There are no public buildings, 

Sadat. — Town in parganah and tahsil Sayyidpur-Bhitari ; situated in . 
latitude 25°-40'-12", longitude 83°-20'-40'^ ; 28 miles north-west of Ghazipur, 
and lOJ north of Sayyidpur, connected with both by unmetalled roads. 
Population (1881) 3,951 (females 2,002). The principal fejature of the town 
is its trade in grain. There is a second-class police-station here, and a post- 
office. The watcli and ward of the town is provided for by taxation under 
Act XX. of 185G : — 

During 1881-82 the house-tax thereby imposed, togetlicr with a balance of Rs. 216 from 
the preceding year, gave a total income of Rs. 822. The expenditure, which was on police 
(Bs. 287) and conservancy (Us. 343), amounted to Hb. 630. The returns showed 799 houses, of 
which 455 were assessed with the tax ; the incidence being Rc. 1-6-1 per house assessedi and 
Ks. 0-^5 per head of population. 

Sanram. — Village in parganah and tahsil Ghdzipur ; situated in latitude 
25®-31'-20'^, longitude 83°-27'-42" ; 10 miles west from Ghazipur. Popula- 
tion (1881) 2,022 (females 1,074). There are no public buildings and the place 
is utterly unimportant. 

gayyidpUT. — The western tahsil of the district : is bounded on the east 
and north-east by parganahs Karandah, Haveli Ghdzipur, and Sh&diabad of 
the sadr tahsil ; on the north and north-west by BelhdbSns aiftd Deogaouf of 

] 9,323 in 1872. * Roman numerala indicate the clmes in the cenaiii lelotnk 
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the Azamgarh district ; on the west by Chandvvak of the Jaunpur district ; 
and on the south-west atod south by the Gumti and the Ganges, which divide 
it from parganahs Katehar and Barah of Benares and Malmich of this dis- 
trict. The total area according to the latest official statement (1881) was 
249*1 square miles, of which 150*5 were cultivated, G*7 cultivable, and 
91*9 barren ; the entire area paying Government revenue or quit-rent. 
The amount of payment to Government, whether land-revenue or quit-rent 
(including, where such exists, water-advantage, but not water-rates), was 
Rs. 2,26,161 ; or, with local rates and cesses (excluding patwails'), Rs. 2,47,257. 
The amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by cultivators was 
Rs. 3,93,411. 


According to the census of 1881, the talisil contained 554 inhabited 
villages; of wdiich 295 had less than 200 inhabitants, 153 between 200 and 
500, 77 between 500 and 1,000, 25 between 1,000 and 2,000, 3 between 2,000 
and 3,000, and one (Sayyidpur) between 3,000 and 5,000. The total 
population was 169,720 (84,117 females), giving a density of 668 to the 
square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 157,178 Hindus 
(77,683 females); 12,529 Musalmans (6,426 females); and 13 Christians 
(8 females). 

A detailed description of the tahsil will be found in the article on its three 
parganahs — Sayyidpur- Bhitari, Bahuriabad, and Khanpur. 

Sayyidpur (or Sayyidpur-Bhitari).’-“Parganah of the tahsil of the same 
name : is bounded on the east by parganahs Karan- 
Boundaries, area, &c. Haveli Ghazipur ; on the north-east by 

parganah Shadiabad ; on the north-west by parganah Bahariabad ; on the 
■west by parganah Khanpur ; and on the south by the Ganges, which divides 
it from the district of Benares. The total area according to the latest official 
statement (1881) was 155’9 square miles, of which 95*1 were cultivated, 4*1 
cultivable, and 56‘7 barren ; the entire area paying Government revenue or 
quit-rent. The amount of payment to Government, whether land-revenue or 
quit-rent (including, where such exists, water-advantage, but not water-rates) 
was Rs. 1,62,858 ; or, with local rates and cesses (excluding patwaris’), 
Bs. 1,65,785. The amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by cultivators 
was Rs. 2,70,445. Population (1881) 109,805 (54,472 females). 

The parganah may be described as a fairly fertile plain, watered by the 
river Gangi, which traverses its entire length from 

Physical features. . x i. t xi. 

west to east. In the northern part tuere are some 
lagoonS; of no great size, wbicb^ however, are available for irrigation. The 
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Marts. 


Boade. 


soils are loamy [doras)^ sandy (here called halsundar)^ clayey {matiydr), and 
the black soil {harail). Matiydr and karail are found chiefly to the north 
of the parganah, and doras and bahundar to the south. The area of land 
that can produce two crops in the year is said to be small. Rice is principally 
grown in the west and north, and in the south-east corner. A large proportion 
of the land returned as barren probably produces reh, from which sajji is largely 
manufactured. 

The principal marts are at Sayyidpur and Saddfc. The trade of the 
former is considerable. It is advantageously situated 
on the main road to Benares, and also near the junc- 
tion of the Gumti and the Ganges. The principal trade is in grain and sajji, 
which is shipped here for river-transit to Calcutta. Both Sayyidpur and 
Sadat are important enough to be administered under Act XX. of 1856. 
There are no manufactures of any note. 

The parganah is sj)anned from east to west by the metalled road from 
Ghiizipur to Benaies. The northern portion of the 
parganah is traversed by the un metalled roads to Baha- 
riabad, Sadat, and Sluidiabud via Jihitari. A short uu,metalled road connects 
Bhitari with Deokali, on tlie Gh a zipur- Benares road. The southern portion is 
traversed by an unmetalled road from Sayyidpur to Dharambarpur in parganah 
Karandah. 

Sayyidpur Bhitari was at the permanent settlement held by Babu Aus6a 

Sinh as a jugir, Ausun Sinh was for years the chief 

Fiscal history. . , . 

minister of Balwant Sinh ; and on his death it was 

chiefly through the judicious measures adopted by Ausan Sinh that the succes- 
sion was secured for Chait Sinh. He subsequently ofiended Chait Sinh, and 
was obliged to fly for his life. He was taken under the protection and pat- 
ronage of Warren Hastings, and sent back to Benares in 1777 or 1778, and 
the parganah of Sayyidpur- Bhitari was procured for him from the raja by the 
Resident, Mr. Thomas Graham. He was allowed Rs. 50,000 as a jdgir, 
Rs. 4,000 for expenses of collection, and paid Rs. 20,724-11-0 as the revenue 
of the parganah. 

At the time of the detailed village settlement of the province in 1789-90, 
the village zamindars of Sayyidpur-Bhitari, as of the other jdgirs^ were excluded 
from the settlement operations. After the establishment of district courts 
presided over by European officers, in 1795, they refused any longer to liqui- 
date the demands of the j&girdar, and appealed for protection to the judge 
of Ghdzipur, who warmly espoused their cause. A lengthy controversy took 
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place between Mr. Jacob Rider, the Qhazipur judge, and Mr. Eoutledge, the 
acting collector of Benares. Mr. Rider repeated, and expressed his belief in 
the truth of, the assertions of the village zamindars, that they had long been 
subject to exactions and oppression, and that by the intrigues of the native 
ministering officers of the Resident’s court they had been unable to obtain a 
fair hearing, or even access to the Resident. He argued' that the method of 
levying rents in kind, as practised by the jagirdar, had been declared illegal in 
Regulation II. of 1795. The collector referred the case, through the Revenue 
Board, to the Governor-General in Council, who declared that the village 
zamindars were not entitled to zamindari pattas. 

Mr. Jacob Rider, the Ghazipur judge, was soon afterwards removed from 
his appointment by Government on account of his constant official disputes 
with the collector of Benares. The district judgeship of Ghazipur was abo- 
lished, and the village zamindars, worsted in their contest, were obliged to 
submit to the authority of the jagirdar. 

Ausan Sinh died in 1800, and was succeeded by his son Sheonarain Sinh,’ 
who was of much help to the Benares authorities in suppressing the formid- 
able Hindu and Muhammadan riots of 1811, Sheonarain pursued a steady 
and relentless policy of exaction, extortion, and expulsion of the owners of the 
soil from their lands. 

In 1818 Ghazipur was formed into a collectorate. The first collector, Mr. 
R. Barlow, soon after his appointment, came into collision with Babu Sheo- 
narain about resumption of salt duties in the jdgir and control of the parga- 
nah kaniingos. Enquiries were made as to the origin of the jdgir and " as to 
the principles on which the jagirdar could justify his extensive usurpation and 
subversion of private rights,” which awoke in the minds of the Sayyidpur 
zamindars hopes of having the inheritance of their fathers restored to them. 
Petitions were presented to the collector by the whole mass of the population 
complaining of the exaction of the jagirdar, and a number of petitions were 
presented to the Governor-General, some of which stated, in a most lucid and 
convincing manner, the true limitations of the power of Government in the 
bestowals of jdgirs — namely, that the Government can with justice alienate its 
own rights, but not the rights of the owners of the soils. 

Investigations as to the perpetuity of the jdgir of Ausan Sinh were held 
by the collector of Ghazipur under Regulation II. of 1819, and it was pro- 
nounced by him to have been one for life only, not conferring on his family 
any bereditable or transferable tenure in the parganah. This decision was, 
on appeal, upheld by Sir Edward Colebrook, then commissioner of Behar and 

18 
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Benares, who, however, recommended Government that Bdbu Sheonnrain Sinh 
should for life be maintained in possession of the parganab. 

The government of Lord Amherst decided in 1828 that a detailed village 
settlement should at once be made with the village zaminddrs, but offered the 
jagirdar for life an allowance of one-half the revenue to be assessed on the 
parganafe. Babu Slieonarain refused to acquiesce in this arrangement, and 
instituted proceedings in the civil courts to set aside the decision of the revenue 
authorities. At this time Lord William Bentinck succeeded Lord Amherst# 
and in government resolution of 29th June, 1830, the revenue authorities were 
authorized to conclude a settlement with Slieonarain Sinh for the pargauah 
on his agreeing to pay a jama reduced 25 per cent, below the assessment 
which would otherwise have been fixed. In other words, the Government 
propose to relinquish to him one-fourth of the net jama of the parganah.'’ 
Sheonarain died before he had finally accepted this ofibr, and was succeeded by 
his son Harnarain. In 1831 a compromise was effected, and the final govern- 
inent order of 14th February, 1831, states: Harnarain, his next heir, must 
be considered in the light of a zarnfndar of the entire parganah, paying a 
mukarrarijama to Government without the intervention of a tahsild^r.” The 
Government of the North-Western Provinces, by their order of 19th October, 
1837, allowed the mukarrariddr^ as he was called, one-fourth of the net 
collections. 

The settlement operations were commenced, under the directions of the 
Gorakhpur Commissioner, Mr. R. M. Bird, by Mr. (now Sir Henry) Lushington. 
On the 16th November, 1832, Mr. Lushington reported the conclusion of the 
summary settlement of the parganah. In one hundred and sixty mahfils, 
containing nearly 600 villages, the village zaminddrs established proprietary 
rights. The revenue assessed upon them was Rs. 1,28,960. Twelve mahals, 
of which the gross revenue was Rs. 22,840, were settled with the former 
jagirdar at a reduced revenue of Rs. 17,130. The total amount of the annual 
pension secured to the ex-jagirdar by government order No. 494 of 19th Octo- 
ber, 1837, after deducting the charges of collection, was Rs. 30,612-8-0 for 
the villages settled with the zamindars, and Rs. 5,710 for the villages settled 
with him, in all Rs. 85,322-8-8. The settlement was declared perpetual by 
order of the Governor-General in 1839. 

Harnarain was succeeded by bis son Dconarain SiA, who, on account of 
distinguished services in the Mutiny, was made a raja and a Knight Comman- 
der of the Star of India. A further perpetual and hereditable grant of 
Rs. 25|000 per annum, from the revenues of Sayyidpur-Bkitari, was bestowed on 
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him by government order of 24th October, 1859. He died in 1870, and was 
succeeded by his son, the present rtija, Sambhu Nardyan Sinh. 

The revenue assessed on the parganah in 1840 amounted to Rs. 1,51,800. 
In the present year it amounts to Rs. 1,53,115. The increase is stated to be 
due to resumption of revenue-free grants. 

8a3ryidpar. — Town in parganah Sayyidpur-Bhitari, the head-quarters of 
the tahsil to which it gives its name ; situated in latitude 25°-32'-0\ 
longitude 83°-15'-46" ; 24 miles west of Ghazipur on tlio Ghazipur-Benares 
road. Population (1881) 2,905 (females 1,378). The town itself and 
its suburbs — Araziganj, Tarauia, Zoliarganj, Baderpur, Ramtawaka, Mad&ri- 
pur, and Makhdum Chak — form a union administered under Act XX. 
of 1856. 

During 18SUSS, the house-tax thereby imposed, together with a balance of Rs. 366, from 
the preceding year, gave a total income of Rs. 1,671. The expenditure, which was yn 
police (I^s. 636) and conservaucy (Rs. 392), amounted to Rs. 1,028. The returns showed 
Rs. 1,013 houses, of whicli 776 were assessed with the tax ; the incidence being Rs. 1*10-10 per 
house assessed, and Re. 0-4-1 per head of population. 

There is a first-class police-station here, an imperial post-office, a dispen- 
sar}^, a talisili school, and a disiillery. The town, which lies between the main 
road and the Gauges, is traversed by one long metalled road, continued in a curve 
of Iialf a mile in length till it joins the Benares road west of the town. It is 
crossed by anotlicr metalled road, which forms the principal bazar. Sayyidpur 
is only a short distance from the confluence of the Gumti and the Ganges, and 
is the seao of a fairly large trade in oilseeds, tobacco, cotton, hides, and 
sjjji. 

The archaeological remains at and near Sayyidpur arc of very great inter- 
est and importance. They have already been noticed in Part III, under the 
head ‘ Archfuology.’ Dr. Oldham [Me7noU% I, 38] identifies the country 
round Sayyidpur as having been the site of a very ancient city, the capital of 
the “ Kingdom of the Lord of Battles,” visited by the Chinese pilgrim Hwen 
Thsang in the seventh century. The following is tlie account given by Hwen 
Thsang of his visit (Oldham, I., 33) : — 

^‘Leaving this country (Varanasi or Benares), ho followed the course of the Ganges j and 
after having made about three hundred U to the east, he arrived O'.c., Hwen Thsang) at the 
kingdom called Tchtn^iehou-Jeoue, or, the * Kingdom of the Lord of Battles’ ( Yodha pati poura ?) 

Kingdom of Tchen-Tchou, 

(Yodha pati poura.) 

** This kingdom has a circuit of about two thousand li. The capital, which is near the 
Ganges, ia about ten li in circumference. The people are rich and happy ; the towns and 
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Yillages are rory numerous. The soil is rich and fertile ; the grain*crop8 are sown and cut sY 
regular seasons* The climate is agreeable and temperate ; morids are pure and honest } but 
the men are of a fierce disposition, and believe at the same time in heresy and the truth. 
There are a dozen monasteries ; they contain nearly a thousand monks, who all follow the 
doctrine of the lowest means of advancement. There are twenty temples of the godS| which 
the heretics promiscuously frequent. 

To the north-west of the capital is a monastery, in the centre of which stands a stupa 
which was built by King Asoka. We read in the Memoir on India : ' In this stnpa there is a 
measure full of the relics of Tathagata. Formerly, the Honorable of the Age (that is, Sakya 
Muni) dwelt in this monastery, and there for seven days by favour of the gods explained the 
excellent law.' 

Dr. Oldham [Memoir, I., 38, note] considers it not improbable that the 
" Kingdom of the Lord of Battles/’ was the jdgir assigned to the commander- 
in-chief of the army of Sitaditya, raja of Ujain, who overthrew the Gupta 
dynasty. 

• Seordi. — Village in parganah and tahsil Zam&niah ; situated in latitude 
25®-26'-26", longitude ; 12 miles south of Ghazipur, and the 

same distance east of Zamaniah. Population (1881) 2,309 (females 1,038). 
The East Indian Railway passes through the village. It is of no impor- 


tance. 


Shadiabad. — The largest parganah of the Ghazipur tahsil : is bordered 

ou the north by parganahs Belhdbans and Chiriakot of 
Boundaries, ares, &c. _ . i i i 

the Azamgarh district ; on the east by parganah 

Pachotar ; on the south by parganah Ghazipur ; and on the west by 

parganahs Sayyidpur and Bahariabad. The total area according to the 

latest ofiBcial statement (1881) was 179'5 square miles, of which 102*3 

■were cultivated, 36*6 cultivable, and 40*6 barren ; the entire area paying 

Government revenue or quit-rent. The amount of payment to Government, 

whether land-revenue or quit-rent (including, where such exists, water- 

advantage, but not water-rates), was Rs. 1,08,058 ; or, with local rates and 

cesses (excluding patwaris’), Rs. 1,21,502. The amount of rent, including 

local cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs, 2,72,290. Population (1881) 118,499 

(33,624 females). • 

The parganah is traveFsed from north-west to south-east by the Mangai 

ph ical features Besu. The former of these enters the par- 

^ ' ganah at the north-west comer, and leaves it at the 

point where the boundary of parganahs Shddiabad, Pachotar, and Ghdzipur 
meet, after a course of 18 miles. The Besu, which runs almost parallel to the 
Mangai, enters the parganah on the western boundary and leaves it at the, south* 
eastern comer. Itreceives the Udanti, an important tributary, at Hurmuzpur, 


physical features. 
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Economic features. 


a short destance to the west of the town of Shadiabad. There are the 
ordinary varieties of soil, principally doraa and niatiydr^ scattered about the 
parganah ; they do not lie in well-defined tracts. A large proportion of the 
area, nearly one-fourth, is barren ; most of this is land, producing rek, 
from which, as has been already described, sajji is largely manufactured, 
but not to such an extent as in Pachotar. The parganah produces the ordinary 
rain and cold-weather crops. Hice is found principally towards the northern 
boundary. 

The principal bazdrs are at Sh&diabad and Jalalabad. The latter is situ- 
ated on the extreme north-eastern corner of the par- 
ganah. Their trade is of no great importance. The 
parganah is traversed from south to north by an unmctalled road running from 
Ghazipur to Jalniabad ; by an unmetalled road from Gliazipur to Shadiabad, 
continued westward to the Baliariabad parganah -5 by a road running east 
from Shadiabad to the Pachotar parganali; and by a portion of the Ghd- 
zipur-Azamgarh metalled road, which traverses the north-eastern corner of the 
parganah. 

The settlement was originally made by Mr. Treves in 1789, and was for 
four years. This was declared perpetual in 1795A.D. 
The original jfa?wa was Rs. 1,00,008-0-9. In 1840 this 
was raised to Rs. 1,07,928-9-0. This was due to resumption of revenue-free 
estates. In 18G9 it was again raised toRs. 1,08,057-13-0. This has remained 
unchanged to the present year (1883.) 

The parganah derives its name from Sadi, the faithful servant of Malik 
Mardan, brother of Malik Bahir, who first conquered 
the parganah. The tombs of Malik Mardan and of 
Badi, in the chief village of the parganah, are much venerated. The principal 
land-owning families are Rajputs of the Dikshit and Kakan tribes. The former 
are a branch of the Pachtorias of parganah Pachotar. The latter are a numer- 
ous body, and fifty-eight estates were settled with them at the permanent 
settlement. They state that fifteen generations ago the founder of the clan, 
Batn Bai, came from Mbowaldamau in the Fyzabad district, expelled the 
BbaiC 3 > and took possession of the country they now hold. Their head-quarters 
are in tappa Bass^r. 

Shadiabad. — Village in the Qhdziput tahsil, the capital of the pargapah 
to which it gives its name; situated in latitude 25®-40'-32'®', longitude 
83^-25'-00" ; 14 miles north-west of Ghazipur, with which it is connected 
bj an unmetalled road* Fopulatioa (1881} 1|108 (females 5€4). It is 
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formed from the junction of two villages, Kasba Koeri and Kasha Daj4l 
The public buildings are a first-class police-station and a post-office. The 
name, originally Sadiabad, is derived from Sadi, the servant of Malik 
Mard&Uy brother of Majik Bahri, who first conquered the parganah. The 
tombs of Malik Mardan and Sadi are still venerated. That of Malik 
Mardan is said by Dr. Oldham \_Memoir^ I., 39] to be really a very singular 
ancient Hindu building, transformed by the addition of five domes into a 
Muhammadan one. 

Shekhanpur. — Village in parganah Zahfirabad, tahsil Korant&dih ; situ- 
ated in latitude 25'’-44'-24^, longitude 83°-42'-37'®^ ; 12 miles north-east of 
Ghazipur on the Kasiinabad road, and 24 miles from Korantadih. Population 
(1881) 570 (females 302). Dr. Oldham [^Memoir, I., 26] found here a small 
but finely-carved stone Bead, and an extensive brick building now buried 
beneath earth and debris. 

Sherpur. — Village in parganah and tahsil Zam&niah ; situated on a large 
island in the Ganges, 10 miles south-east of Ghazipur, and 17 from Zamaniah. 
Latitude 25®-84'-u"; longitude 83°-50'-20". By the census of 1881, the area 
was 226 acres, with a total population of 9,030^ (4,354 females), giving a densi- 
ty of 39 to the acre. The Hindus numbered 8,756 (4,225 females) ; Musalmans 
274 (129 females). The number of inhabited houses was 1,787. Tlipugh shown 
in the census papers as one village, Sherpur really consists of two parts, the 
greater and the less {Jcalda and khurd) and three outlying villages, all passing 
under the name of Sherpur. It belongs to a clan of Sakarwar Bhiiinhars, and 
forms part of the Sherpur-Reotipur taluka. There is a halkabandi school here. 
The village is purely agricultural. 

Sikhari. — Village in parganah Sbadiabad, tahsil Ghazipur ; situated in 
latitude 25°-44'-00", longitude 83°-29'-01" ; 14 miles from Ghazipur on the 
unmetalled road to Jalalabad. Population (1881) 2,099 (females 1,019). 
There is a halkabandi school here. 

Sohaon. — Village in parganah Garha, tahsil Koran tddih ; situated in lati« 
tilde 25®-38'-18'', longitude 84°-2'-34*^ ; 28 miles from Ghazipur, and 4 from 
Korantfidih. Population (1881) 2,403 (females 1,261). 

SohwaL — Village in parganah and tahsil Zamaniah ; situated on the pb&« 
zipur-pQahmar road, 4 miles from Ghazipur, and 9^ from Zamaniah. Lati- 
tude 25®-83'-24^ ; longitude 83®-41'-3^ Population (1881) 3,934 (females 
2,125). There is a halkabandi school here, but the village iaof no importance 
and is purely agricultural. 
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T^. — Village in parganah and tahsil Zatn&niab; situated in latitude 
2o®-34'-6", longitude SS^-SS'-SG''; two miles from QhAzipur and 9 miles from 
Zam&niab. Population (1881) 1481 (females 791). The terminus of the 
branch line of rail from Diklarnagar to Tari ghat is situated in this village, 
and the Tari ghat station is the nearest point on the railway for the districts 
of Ghazipur, Azamgarh, and Gorakhpur. 

Usia. — Village in pargnnah and tahsil Zamaniah situated in latitude 
25°-2o'-42'’', longitude 83-®44'-58" ; 12 miles south of Ghazipur, and 9^ miles 
east of Zamaniah. Population (1881) 5,439 (2,835 females). The village is 
purely agricultural, and remarkable only for its size. Tlicrc is a halkabaudi 
school here. 

Zahlirabad. — Parganah of tahsil Korantadi'h : is hounded on the east ' 

by parganah Dihina ; on the north east and north by 
Boundaries, area, &c. t i i i c>i*i i n- 

Lakhnesar and feikan(lar[)iir ot the Uallia district; 

on the west by Pacliotar ; and on the south by Muhaiiiinadabad. The total 

area according to the latest official statement (1881 ) was 1501 square miles, 

of which 95*5 were cultivated, 18 9 cultivable, and 41*7 barren ; the entire 

area paying Government revenue or quit-rent. The amount of payment to 

Government, whether laud-revenue or quit-rent (including, where such e.xists, 

•»w'‘i<T-advantage, but not water-rates), was Hs. 97,021 ; or, with local rates and 

cesses (excluding patwaris ), lls. 1,08,041. The amount of rent, including local 

cesses, paid by cultivators was lls. 2,0 >,173. Population (1881) 90,325 (43,470 

females). 

The parganah is watered by the river Sarju, which, entering it at the 

^ norih-west corner, runs east for five miles, and then, 
Physical features. • ii i 

turning to the south-east, cuts across the parganah, 

dividing it into two unequal portions. Lagoons of some size in tlie south- 
east mark the drainage line. The parganah is fairly fertile. Loam and clay 
soils are found, principally in the south. Towards the north, the soil is more 
adapted for the cultivation of rice, which, however, is largely grown all over 
Zahfirabad, and may be called its staple crop. 

The important mart of Bahddurganj is situated in the north west corner, 
at the junction of the Bhainsahi and the Sarju. Goods 
are largely conveyed from Bahadurganj to Basra by 
river as far as Pardhanpur, and thence by road. The second-class road from 
Gb&zipur to Basra traverses this parganah from south-west to north-east, cross- 
ing the Saiju by a bridge of boats at Sidhugarh. A branch runs from SidhA- 
garh to Sikandarpur in the Azamgarh district, and from this branch another 
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short road runs south-east to Basra. Unmetalled roads run from Kdsimabad, 
north to BabAdurganj, and south to Muhammadabad. ' Another road crosses 
the centre of the parganah, running from Basra to join the Muhammadabad- 
Ballia road. 


The settlement of Zah6rabad was originally made by Mr. Treves, Mr. 


Fiscal history. 


Duncan’s junior assistant, and was for four years. It‘ 
was subsequently declared permanent. The original 


assessment amounted to Rs. 93,204-6-3. In 1840 it was increased to 


Rs. 97,435-9-9. The increase was due to resumption of revenue-free estates. 
The present jama is Es. 97,020-9-9. 

Zamaniah. — The southern talisil of the district : is bounded on the north 


and cast by the Ganges ; on the south and south-east by the Karmnasa, which 
divides it from the district of Shahabad ; and on the south and south-west by 
parganahs Narwan, Barhaul, and Barah of Benares. The total area according 
to the latest official statement (18811 was 378*6 square miles, of which 2S9*9 
were cultivated, 21*9 cultivable, and 66*8 barren ; the entire area paying 
Gdirnment revenue or quit-rent. The amount of payment to Government, 
whether land-revenue or quit-rent (including, where such exists, water- 
advantage, but not water-rates), was Rs. 2,41,283 ; or, with local rates and 
cesses (excluding patwaris’), Rs. 2,76,965. The amount of rent, including^local 
cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs. 5,06,350. 

According to the census of 1881, the tahsil contained 334 inhabited vil- 
lages ; of which 113 had less than 200 inhabitants, 93 between 200 and 500, 
73 between oUO and 1,000, 36 between 1,000 and 2,000, 8 between 2,000 and 
3,000, and 4 between 3,000 and 5,000. The towns containing more than 5,000 
inhabitants were 21amaniah, Reotipur, Sherpur, Gahmar, Usia, Barali, and 
Nawal (Nauli). The total population was 225,949 (116,006 females), giving 
a density of 591 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there 
were 198,002 Hindus (101,114 females) ; 27,703 Musalmans (14,772 females); 
and 244 Christians (120 females). 

A detailed description of the tahsil will be found in the articles on its two 
parganahs, Zamaniah and Mah&ich. 

^i^Tna.Tiiii.h. — Parganah of tlie tahsil of the same name : is bounded on the 
west by parganah Mabaich and the Ganges ; on the 
Boua^laries, arcs, &c. and east by the same river ; and on the south 

by the Karmnasa. The total area according to the latest official statement 
(1881) was 294*0 square miles, of which 227*2 were cultivated, 12*2 cultivable, 
and 54*6 barren ; the entire area paying Government revenue or quit-rent. 
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The amount of pa 5 *ment to Government, whether land-revenue or quit-rent 
(including, where such exists, water-advantage, but not water-rates), was 
Bs. 1,78,844; or, with local rates and ces-^es excludino- patwaif.^’;, Rs. 2,06.249, 
The amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs 3,70,448. 
Population (1881) 174,900 (90 404- feinaleN). 

The parganah may be divided into two tracts, the upland, forming of course 

the main proportion of' the area., and tho low land tract. 
Physical features. • n i • . • i ^ i 

J he latter, especially that in the ea.stern side of the 

parganah, is singularly fertile and produces very fit»e spring crops. The up- 
land tract contains the usual varieties of soils. Ktnad is hnind principally 
in the east and iiortli-east. Rice is largely lfowu in the southern porfioa 
of the parganah. The general excellence of tlie soil is attestCM.1 by the fact 
that more popj»v is cultivated in this parganah than in any other of the dis- 
trict. At the same time the parganah is more liable to sutler from want of 
rain than other pargaiiahs, owiiii^ to the depth at which water is f-und, a«d 
the consequent paucity of good wells. Tho parganah is well wooded and 
picturesque, Th(?re are the remains of a forest in the north-ef»sfc corner^ear 
the village of Sohwal, and two lagoons in the centre of tlie parganah of 
.some size. 

The parganah is singularly favoured in the matter of communications. 

Tlie East Indian Railway traverses it from west to 
ea^t for a distance of 24 miles; in this length there 
are three stations, at Zamaniah Barwiu), Dildarnagar, and Gahmar. A branch 
line runs fiorn Dildarnagar to Tari gbat, opposite Gh zipiir. A metalled road 
runs fn»m opposite Glnizipur to Zamaniah and on across the railway to 
join the Grand Trunk Road in the Shahabad district. An unmetalled road 
runs from Tari ghat to Gahmar, and another from Zamaniah to Barah, vid 
Dild&rnagar aud Gahmar. There are two roads of less importance crossing 
the paiganah from north-east to south-west, and one from Tari ghat to 
Dildarnagar. 

The important town of Zamaniah is the seat of considerable trade. This 
^ ^ is described in the article on the town of Zamaniah. 

Other iinpoitant bazars are Gahmar, which has a 
population of over 10,000, and Dildarnagar. At Gahmar there is a large and 
flourishing indigo factory under European management. 

The original settlement of Zamaniah was made in 1789-90 by Mr. Neaves, 
and was for four years. It was subsequently declared 
permanent. The assessment was found to be too severe 
19 
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and had to be revised. The original Jama appears to have been Bs, 1,71,826. 
This was reduced to Rs. 1,6^52 3-7-0. The present revenue demand is 
Rs. 1,78,844-13-3 Of this Rs. 790 are regularly remitted on account of 
diluvion. The increase in the present revenue-demand over Mr. Duncan’s 
assessment is due to resumption of revenue-free estates and assessment of 
alluvial lauds. 

Zamaniah.— Town in the parganah and tahsil of the same name; lies in 
latitude 25°-25'-2^, and longitude ’<3®-o5'o0'^. It is situated on ^he right 
bank of the Ganges, 2 miles north-east from the railway station (Zunaniah) 
on the E;iSt Indian Railway, and 10 miles from Ghazipur, with which it is 
connected by a metalled road, lunning south across the railway) through the 
Shahabad district to the Grand Trunk Road. Since the opening of the railway 
from Tari ghat to Dildaniagar, this road has ceased to be of much importance 
for this district, and the portion lying between Ghazipur and Zimaniah will 
no« longer be kept up as a first-class road. By the census of 1881 the area of 
the town site was 151 acres, with a total population of 5,1 IG (2,8l!3 females), 
giving a density of 33 to the acre. The Hindus numbered 1,987 (1,054 
females); Musalinans, 3,129 (1,789 females). Tlie nuinberof inhabited houses 
was 880. Tlie public buildings are a tahsili, a first-class police-station, and » 
halkabandi school. The watch and ward of the town is provided for by taxa- 
tion under Act XX. of i856. 

lUiring the house-ta* thereby imposed, togrether with a balance of Rq. 131 from 

the preceding year, gave a total income Ks 1,462. The expenditure, which was oti police 
(Kb. 751), and coiiservanuy (Ks. 4J5), amounted to Rs. I,i66, The returns showed 1,310 
houses, of which 262 were assessed with the tax ; the incidence beiug Ks. 1-5-8 per house 
Msessed, an I He. 0-4-0 per head uf population. 

Before the opening of the branch line of rail from Tari ghat to Dildar* 
nagar, the station of Zamaniah was the nearest point on the East Indian 
Railway for the districts of Azamgarh and Gorakhpur, and Zamaniah was 
of some importjuce as a trade centre. The road running south of the railway 
is still an imporiant line of external communication. There is still a large 
trade in grain hero. 

The town has some historical interest as havirg been founded in 
1560 A.D. by ’Ali Kuli Kh4n, a noble of the courts of Hum&ydn and 
Akbar. He bore the title of Khan Zaman and after driving • out the 
Afghans from Ghazipur, founded the town of Zarnfiniah [Oldham’s Memoir, 
I., 7y]. It was this warrior who before the battle between Hernu and Akbar 
captured all the former’s guns and finally took Hemu himself prisoner. 
Two hundred years after its foundation the town was burnt down by 
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Fazl ’All, and remained for some years deserted, till the dmil of the parganah, 
Cbandbri Muhammad Ajmal, rebuilt the towm and invited the Afghans to 
resettle there [Oldham’s Memoir, 1, 92]. One mile east of the town is the 
Idt, or monolith, which has received sufficient notice in Fart 111. under the 
head ‘Archaeology’. 

Zangipur.—Village in parganah and tahdl Ghdzipiir; in latitude? 
25"-36'-49^, longitude 83“-29'-57^; 5 miles north from Ghazipur. Popilation 
(1881) 2,908 (females 1,455). There are no public buildings, and the village 
is unimportant. 
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PREFACE TO BALLIA. 


The arrangement by which, in November, 1879, certain por- 
tions of the Azamga^Jb and Ghdzipur districts were separated off 
and constituted a newWd distinct district has rendered it neces- 
sary to provide the new district with a separate notice in this 
series. It happened, too, that when the change occurred the 
notices of Azamgarh and Ghdzipur had not been compiled, so that 
very little extra labour was involved in recasting the materials. 
The notice now presented of the Ballia district has, however, not 
been compiled from the old materials collected before 1879, but 
has been entirely re-written by the two Collectors, Messrs. D. T. 
Roberts and A. Robinson, who at different times during the past 
two years have held charge of the district. The lion's share of the 
work fell to Mr. Roberts, the portion contributed by Mr. Robinson 
V-Ding Part IV., or the notices of parganahs, towns, and villages. 
Whatever value the notice possesses is to be attributed to the 
labours of those oflScers, whose local knowledge is the best gua- 
rantee of accuracy. 

F. H. F. * 

Naini Tal ; \ 

The 1th August, 1883. j 


It has been impossible to issue the volume till now, as when 
Mr. Fisher left a considerable portion of the proofs had not been 
passed through the Press. 


Allahabad: 

7%e January, 1884. 


J. P. H. 
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BALXIA, 


PAET I 

GEOGRAPHICAL AND DESCBIPTIin[i. 

Ballia/ a district of the Benares Division, is bourded on the north-east 

BoundarieB arc Ac Qogra (GAdgrArd), which separates it from the 

' c. Gorakhpur and Saran districts ; on the south by the 

Ganges, which flows between it and Shahabad ; on th^ south-west by Gh&zipur; 
and on the north-west by Azamgarh. The prmcipal sub-divisions of the 
adjoining districts are — in Gorakhpur, tahsil Deoria (parganah Salempur) ; in 
S&ran, the sub-divisions of Sewan and Chapra ; in Sh&h&b&d, those of Baxar 
and Arrah; in Ghazipur, tahsil Korantadih Cparganahs Garha^ Dehma and 
Zahurabad) ; and in Azamgarh, tahsils Muhammadabad (parganah of the 
same name) and Sagri (parganah Nathiipur). 

The district extends from 25® 39' 30^ to 26® 13' north latitude, and 
from 83® 41' 23'' to 84® 40' east longitude. It is very irregular in shape, 
but may be roughly described as a trapezoid, having one side at right 
B.ngles to the parallel sides. The parallel sides run north-east and south-east ; 
the greater side, about 61 miles in length, lies along the Gogra, and 
the lesser about 29 miles long, forms the boundary between Ballia and 
Gb&zipur. The side at right angles to the parallel sides is the boundary of 
the district separating it from Azamgarh, and is about 23^ miles long. From 
the point where the Ganges begins to bound the district to the point where 
that river leaves the district is about 37 miles. The district does not extend 
iio the actual confluence of the Ganges and Gogra, but stops at the boundary 
of Shit&bdi&ra, a mah&l of Shahabad district. The line from the Gogra 
to the Ganges, forming the eastern boundary of the district, is from six to 
>eighrmiles long and varies continually in length[under the!action of these two 


The total area of the district, according to the latest ofScial statement, is 
1,144*4 square miles. The population, returned at 686,127 in 1872, had in 1881 
risen to 924,763, or 808*0 persons to the square mile. This enormous increase 
can only be accounted for on the supposition that the census of 1872 was 
grossly inaccurate. But of both area and population further details will be 
given in Fart III. of this notice. 


> The original matter in this notice has been snppliel by Messrs. A. Robinson and D. T. 
Roberts. To the latter is due the description of the physical geography in Vart I and most of 
the remainder of the notice, except the Gazetteer portion (notices of tahsils, parganahs, towns 
and Tillages), which was prepnrea by Mr. Robinson. The chief printed authorities hare been the 
Memoir of the Ghdzipur District, by Wilton Oldham, B.C.S., LL.D., and the Settlement reports 
by Messrs. J. R. Reid, and J. Vaughan. Other authorities are acknowledged in the text or 
footnotes. 
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For purposes of administration, general and fiscal, Ballia is divided into 
Administrative sub-di- three tahsils or sub-collectorates, over which are distri- 
visioDs. buted seven parganahs. Here, as in Gorakhpur and 

Basti, we note the unusual feature of parganahs lying partly in one and partly 
in another tahsll. The divisions of civil and criminal justice are respectively 
the petty judgeship {mun ifi) and the police-circle {thdna). Of the former 
there are two, at Ballia and Basra, and of the latter there are eleven (excluding 
outposts or fourth-class stations, of which there are six). But the following 
synopsis will show at a glance the various divisions, their equivalents at the , 
close of the sixteenth century, and their modern land-revenue, area, and popu- 


lation : — 




Included by the 
Ain~iAhhari 

Land 

Area in 1881. 

1 Total 



In the 


Parganah. 

revenue 



popula- 

In the police 


1 

(1696) in 
parganah 

in 

1881-82. 

Square 

miles. 

Acres. 

tion in 
1881. 

jurisdiction of 

munsifi of 

• 




Rs 







/ 

Ballia 

Ballia 

1,56,482 

178 

679 

197,791 

Ballia and 


[ Ballia, 





Ilaldi. 

1 

Do&ba ... 

IF a t e h p u r- 

68,909 

122 

409 

88,024 

Bairia 



§ 1 

Kop&chit, ‘ 
east. 

Bihia. 

Eopachit 

40,694 

70 

^ 8 

59,782 

Gar war ••• 


Basra. 



2,G6,985 

371 

356 

345,697 





JS 

Kharid ... ' 

Eliarid 

1,23,166 

243 

306 

186,467 

B a n 8 d i h and 


Ballia. 

^ ) 

1 





Reoti. 



03 •' 

Sikandarpur, 

east. 

Sikandarpur ... 

58,233 

130 

489 

96,104 

Sikandarpur 


1 


1,81,389 

374 

155 

282,571 






f 

Sikandarpur, 

Sikandaipnr ... 

1,06,965 

2.32 

279 

173,441 

Nagra, Ubhaon 



1 

west. 


1 

1 


and Haldhar- 
pur. 

1 

K Basra* 

Basra. 

Kopftchit, 

Test 

Eopachit ... 

30,096 

69 : 

466 1 

i 

39,606 

Basra and 
Garw6c 


Lakhnesar .. 

Lakhnesar ... 

20,273 

55 

613 

66,162 

Basra 



L 

Bhadaon ... 

Sikandarpur ... 

25,608 

50 

275 

28,386 

Haldha^Uff ... 

j 





1,82,842 

1 398 

1 

353 

2,96,595 






Total ... 

6,30,216 

1 1,144 

224 

9,24,763 





To the Basra tahsil will be added, when transferred from Ghazipur, the 


portion of parganah Zahiirabad north of the Sarju. 

The third column in the above statement shows the ancient names of the 
Ghangea In those sub-di- tracts included in the moderns sub-divisions, so far as 
▼wions, tljey ascertained. The extent to which the olA 

or parganahs (the names are used synonymously in the AttirirAkbariy, 
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correspond with the modern divisions will be best seen by a reference to the 
map, prepared by Sir H. M. Elliot, in which Akbaj/s subas, sark&rs and 
mahals are restored.^ The siibas and sarkars to which these parganahs belong- 
ed, in 1596, will be seen from the following statement : — 


Kame of suba. 

Kame of sarkdr. 

# 

^ Name of parganah. 


f Jaunpur 

r 

( Bhaddon. 

< Kharid. 

Axulhabjid (^Ildhdbds)^ 

\ 

< 

C SikandarpUT 

1 

Ghazipur ... 

Ballia. 

5 Knpachliit. 

Bbhab ... 

Bohtds 

i, Lakhnesar. 

Fatehpur-Bihia (Bodba). 


From the time of Akbar’s Jnsiitiitefi to 1722, we have no record of the 
changes that took place ; but we know that in or about the latter year the 
parganahs included in the present district of Ballia, with the exception of Doaba, 
ceased to be subject directly to the imperial administration, but were assigned — 
along with the other parganahs that made up the four sarkars of Jaunpur,. 
Ghdzipur, Benares and Chunar — to the cliarge of Sa’adat KhSn, the first viceroy 
of Oudh. Prior to this they had formed the jugir of Murtaza Khan, a nobleman 
of the imperial household, but had been regarded as part of the siiba of Allah- 
abad. It was a condition of the transfer that Sa adat Khan should pay to 
Murtaza Khan an annual quit-rent of seven lakhs of rupees, and the former 
from the first made over the immediate management of the four sarkars to 
Mir Rustam ’Ali Khau at an annual^ rent of eight 16khs. Rustam 'Ali 
is still remembered in this district for liis camp and bazar on the banks of the 
Sarju in the Kopacldtparganah, where the earthworks of the camp may still 
be seen, and for the severity of his punishment of the zamindars of Sukhpura, 
in parganah Kharid. Rustam ’Ali, according to tradition, marched against 
them, met them near the village of Garwiir, defeated them in a pitched battle, 
and killed nearly all the fighting men of the village. From their skulls he 
constructed a pyramid, whichjj, it is stated, forms an elevated mound at the 
village of Garwar to the present day.^ 

On the downfall of Rustam Khan, in 1738, the parganahs fell partly to his 
servant, Mansa Ram, founder of the family of the Benares rajas, and partly to 

^This map will be found in the Supplemental Glossary (Beames’ edition), II., 202. An en- 
largement of the Allahabad suba has been prepared by Mr. F. W. Porter, and published in 
his AUahabud Settlement Report (1378). * Oldham : Memoir I., p. 69. 
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Shaikh Abdulla Khan. To the latter fell those that till 1879 formed part of 
Qh&zipur. They remained in his family till 1761, when they were made over 
to Balwant Sinh, the r&ja of Benares. The formal cession of sovereignty, made 
by the viceroy of Oudh, after Balwant Sink’s death, of the latter’s estates to the 
British, took place in 177 Pj but Balwaut Sink’s successors were left in actual 
possession of those estates^ The four sarkars passed completely under British 
administration in 1794, when Rsija Mahipnarain Sinh, by an agreement, dated 
27th October of that j^ear, surrendered the control into the hands of the governor- 
general. In 1818 Doaba, up to that time forming a part of parganah Bihia, in 
the Shahabad district, was brought under the revenue jurisdiction of Ghazi- 
pur, which then included all the pargauahs now in Ballia. Shortly afterwards, 
Gh&zipur was separated from Benares and formed into an independent district. 
In 1832 Sikandarpur was transferred to Azamgarh, and probably Bhadaon at 
the same time. In 1837 portions of parganahs Kopachit and Kharid were 
transferred to Azamgarh. 

No further changes took place until 1879: Ballia tahsil, comprising 
parganahs Ballia, KharM and Doaba, formed a sub-division of the Ghazipur 
district under a covenanted assistant magistrate posted at Ballia. But on the 
1st November, 1879, the district of Ballia was created —by adding to the 
old sub-division parganahs Lakhnesar and Kopachit of Rasra tahsil (Ghazipur 
district) and parganahs Sikandarpur and Bhadaon of Nagra tahsil (Azamgarh 
district), which were formed into one tahsil with head-quarters at Basra. Par- 
ganah Zahurabad of the old Basra tahsil was retained in Ghazipur and added to 
Korantadih tahsil. Nagra tahsil was abolished and the remaining parganah of 
it, Nathupur, was retained in Azamgarh and joined to Sagri tahsil. Under 
notification, dated 10th April, 1882, a third tahsil at Bansdih was formed, on 
the 1 st December, 1882, comprising (1) parganah Kharid, and (2) 225 villages of 
parganah Sikandarpur, which was named Sikandarpur east. To compensate 
for the loss of parganah Kharid, to the Ballia tahsil were transferred 212 villages 
of parganah Kopdchft, which were called Kopachit east. 

^ome of the parganahs in this district are divided into tappas or into 
ialuhas or into both. These minor sub-divisions are usually held jointly by 
large R&jput communities ; and as late as the permanent settlement even the 
entire parganah of Lakhnesar was thus held as a single estate. It would not be 
without interest if we could give the derivation of the names of the old 
parganahs. That of Sikandarpur is self-evident, though the name was not 
apparently taken from that of the Grecian invader of India, but from the Lodi 
king, Sikandar, one of whose officers is claimed as the founder of its chief 
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town. Lakhnesar is Lakhan-ishwar from Lakhan, a Hindi form of Lachmany 
and Tisbwar^ lord. Lachman, the half brother of* B4ma, is supposed to have 
built a temple to Mah&deo on the banks of the Sarju, where Lakhnesar village 
now stands. Eop&chft (spelt Eop&chhit in th3 A%n-i^Akbari) is compounded 
from Kopwa and Chit, two villages of the parganah.. The meaning of Eopwa 
is not known. Chit is said to have been founded hjt one Chitrasen, a descend- 
ant of the mythical Raja Gadh, to whom the fouading of Gh^izipuris ascribed 
in Hindu tradition. Bihia takes its name from a village in Sh&habad, now a 
station on the East Indian Railway. Doaba was evidently so called from the 
two rivers between Which it lies. The Hindus, unsupported by sense or 
sound, derive the name Ballia from the saint and poet Balmik; and they say 
that Kharid is so named because it was ‘ bought’ by some one. The old name 
of Ballia — Turk Ballia— recalls the days when Baber’s Turki Cavalry was 
quartered in the neighbourhood.^ Bhadaon may preserve a reminiscence of 
th*e ancient Bhars who, with the Cherus and Suirfs, are accounted the aborigi* 
nals of all this tract of country. 

Having shown the revenue, criminal and civil jurisdictions, into which the 

district is divided, we may briefly notice the staff by 
District Btoff. 1 • . XU • • r X- i j mu 

which those jurisdictions are worked. Ihe revenue 

and criminal courts are those of the magistrate-collector, his two uncovenanted 
deputies, and three tahsildars. The only civil courts are those of the two 
munsifs. The judge of Ghazipur tries cases on committal from the magis- 
trates, and on appeal from both magistrates and munsifs. The principal 
district officials remaining to be mentioned are the district superintendent of 
police, the district engineer, the assistant surgeon in medical charge of the 
district, the assistant sub-deputy opium agent, the deputy inspector of schools, 
and the post-master. 

The district is a level plain without any hills or natural eminence, and 
the only variation from an uniform dead level is the 

Physical fcatnrcB. 

slope from the watershed down the centre of the dis* 
trict to the rivers Gogra (Ghdgrd), Ganges and Sarju, and the depressions f*m-^ 
ing tdls or lakes, where the interior drainage of the district collects, prior to* 
its despatch by small rivers and streams to the great rivers which nearly sur-^ 
round the district. 

The distinctive division of the district is into (1) the lowland allavial 
plain which borders the great rivers, and (2) the 
lowlands and uplands. tract which is remote from their action. The 

> Oldham’s Memiff pt. I, p. 81 


Physical featnrcB. 


Lowlands and uplands. 
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one slopes into the other without any prominent surface distinction. But 
the lowland tract is ne\<? alluvion, and everywhere, at a varying depth of from 
two to twelve feet, pure sand of the Ganges or Gogra* is met with. In the 
upland tract the soil is deeper, and in most places the nodular carbonate of 
lime called kankar is found. Sometimes this crops up at the surface, sometimes 
it is deep down ; but its presence is the distinguishing feature of the two tracts. 

The lowland tract has all been formed, in the course of ages, by the 

Lowland tract formed by action of the great rivers. This action is still going 
action of the rivers, whole of it may, in time and strip by 

strip, become again eroded and tsike its turn as the actual bed of the river. 
This tract may again be divided into the more recent and the more 
and divided into ancient ancient. The more recent alluvial formation is, of 
and recent. course, that lying on the immediate banks of the river; 

and its breadth varies from nothing, w’here the river is cutting into the older 
formation, to several miles — where the river is receding from this side, encroach- 
ing on the Saran or ShdhAbad side, and leaving behind it the new alluvion* 
Parganah Doaba, situated between the two rivers just above their confluence, 
is almost entirely composed of the new formation. In the rainy season during 
the floods the whole of this tract is submerged ; there are few trees upon it, 
except the hardy babfil here and there. In the cold season it presents a 
' conriiiuous expanse of rich cultivation, unbroken by groves or field boundaries, 
or by village sites. Except where the tract is too wide, and too distant from 
the unsubmerged land to be cultivated therefrom, there are few village sites. 
Where settlement upon the ground is necessary, the cultivators live in thatched 
huts with wattled walls, which can be removed in the event of inundation. 
These settlements have the distinctive names of chhapras (H. chhappar, 
* thatch.’) 

These didrd lands, as they are called (didrd being the local word corres- 
Didrda of the Ganges ponding to khddar further west, and signifying the new 
and Gogra. formation liable to submersion), are different accord- 

ing as they appertain to the Ganges or the Gogra. Those along the Ganges 
are of unsurpassed fertility and yearly grow marvellous crops of wheat, 
barley, peas and mustard. The soil is soft and friable, extending down only a 
few inches — a mere top dressing on the land. It requires little labour from 
the plough, and is renewed by the fertilizing deposit of the river year after 
year. Those of the Gogra are less desirable. The deposit of this river is very 
sandy ; often it is all sand. At its best it is never equal to that of the Ganges, 
and it is provokingly inconstant; for the good field of this year may be 
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spoiled by'* a deposit of sand the next year. This instability of chatacteir^ 
belongs to the Gauges didrda also, but to a much lesH extent. It has given 
rise to a speciality of tenure. Rent is payable on the^ actual area under cul- 
tivation only, and a deduction is ihade, where necessary, from the total area of 
the holding on account of bal, panchat, and bijhmdr. Bal is sand; paTichat 
iS waterlogged soil and bijhmdr or kill-seed is where^, from the admixture of 
sand, the seed, though sown, will not germinate. ^ 

It will be convenient in this place to describe in greater detail how these 
Mode of formation of didrd lands are formed, and how their extent and 
***^**^*' locality are changed from time to time. The Ganges 

at the fort of Bax&r (Shahabad district) flows between two banks of kankar, 
which are not materially affected by the eroding action of the river. 
Taking this as a fixed point on its course, we shall find that there is no 
other to be met with till we come to Dinapore, 64 miles distant in a straight 
lihe. 

Between these points the banks are unstable sand, topped with a few feet— 
or, it may be, only a few inches— of soil, and offer no efiective resistance to the 
river current. The course which the Ganges will take between- Baxar and 
Dinapore, under tliese circumstances, is determined by the strength of its 
current, which is again determined by the fall from Baxdr to Dinapore, and 
the fall is slight. If some drops of water are poured upon a dusty pane of 
glass, held slantingly, the water Avill take a sinuous cour&e, wdjich will become 
more direct, the more the pane is tipped up and the greater the quantity of water 
poured on to it. In the same way the course of the Ganges from Baxar is ne- 
cessarily sinuous. In the rains the river rises and rushes straight across the bends ; 
and where the bend is a high bank impeding the current, the bank is rapidly 
undermined and cut away. When the river falls, the channel will be found to 
have altered. It is as sinuous as before, and the total length of the channel 
is the same, but the curves of the spiral have altered. The action of the river 
in the rains may be illustrated by trying to straighten a piece of twisted wire 
with both ends fixed. It is apparent that if you straighten it at one end, the 
other end becomes more twisted ; and as you pass the hand along to the further 
end, the straightened piece becomes crooked again. You have altered the 
twists, but the crookedness is as great as before. Subject, therefore, to the 
condition of always being the same length, the channel of the Ganges may (and 
must) sway from side to side within the distance between its permanent banks 
— ^banks of kankar-iormoiion not easily eroded, and this distance varies from , 
10 to %0 miles. 
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The riverain of Ballia is thus constantly being destroyed and reformed; 
and the course of the river is as variable as the folds of a dag fluttering in a 
breeze. At one place the river is cutting into the older alluvial formatioUi 
which it had not before visited within historical memory, and is ruthlessly carry- 
ing off village sites, and groves, and the jdpal tree contemporaneous with 
the early founder of the village. On the opposite bank a new didrd is forming 
from the debris. Here it is encroaching on the Ballia side, and there^ a little 
further down, it sweeps round, cuts into Shahabad, and on this side throws up 
extensive didrds. In parganah Dodba, especially, great changes are effected 
every year. 

By local custom the ordinary law of alluvion is varied in this parganah. 
Local customs regarding Alluvion is not treated, as a matter of course, as an 
alluvion. accretion to the adjoining estate. It belongs to the 

village on the site of which it has re-formed. The maps show that villages 
north of the river in 183D were south of it in 1862, and north of it again in 
1881. This means that in the course of 40 years these villages have been 
twice diluviated and twice re-formed, the Ganges having swayed over a breadth 
of about 5 miles twice during that interval. 

These didrd lands are the subject of perpetual dispute and not unfrequent 
Dhirn lands the subject ^ots between contending proprietors and cultivators, 
of disputes. There is scarcely a diara on the banks of the Gogra 

or the Ganges from Maniar right round to Ballia, but is now, or has been, or is 
about to be, the subject of litigation in the criminal, civil, or revenue courts, 
or in all three. There are not wanting instances where the cost of litigation 
must far exceed the whole value of the tract disputed. 

The complexity and difficulty of these disputes arises partly from the 
inherent difficulty of the case — such as doubtfulness as to the rule of law 
applying, i. c., whether the land should be considered an accretion to a certain 
mah^l, or a re-formation in situ — and the difficulty of accurately laying down 
boundaries in a tract where there are no fixed landmarks. Add to these the 
difficulties arising from maps prepared by inexpert or corrupt amins and adju- 
dicated upon by courts without special knowledge of surveying, and distracted 
by the conflicting decisions given in similar cases long past, and there is no 
end to the complications which a suit for didrd lands may present. 

In the course of the formation of a new didrd of the Ganges sand is first 
thrown np, either on one side or in the middle of the river ; and this sandy 
patch changes in extent and position under the river action for several years, 
till at last a definite tendency is exhibited by the* current to recede from and 

2 
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fiow only on one side of it. When the sand reaches a certain level, the <!eposit 
of the Ganges arrested at that level is more or less fertilizing mud ; for it is 
.the lower strata of the river current that carry t^e sand, owing to the 
greater specific gravity which causes the sand to sink more rapidly, Tho new 
didrd is still unstable for a year or two ; the mud dj't.posit is, perhaps, only a 
patch in the middle of a sandy waste, and changes^in position and depth every 
year. But, as the river continues to recede and the didrd to increase in height, 
the current in the rainy season flows over it %Vith a slacker pace and with 
water free from sand ; and the didrd rapidly becomes culturable. Sometimes, 
but not always, a dense growth of aariyat or thatching grass covers the didrd 
for a year or two before it becomes fit for ordinary cultivation. 

In the part of its course which concerns Ballia district the Ganges never 
throws up islands. The river channel is always single or divided by sandbanks 
only. In this it differs from the Gogra. That river, having run a sWter course 
from the hills, and having a stronger current, takes a less sinuous course for 
the reasons above explained. The range of its action — ?.a, the limits within 
which it can sway from side to side — ^is less than that of the Ganges. But, 
on the other hand, within its range its action is more violent and more erratic. 
It throws up islands and destroys them, and* tears through the land in several 
channels. Some of these channels, like the Tengaraha, are of a perennial cha- 
racter, and reproduce on a smaller scale the action of the great river. Its didrds 
have no regular progression from sandy waste to fertile plain. Large tracts 
never improve beyond a capacity for producing tamarisk {jhdo) and dhonr 
(a reedy thatching-grass inferior to aarpat). Its didrds are remarkable for 
instability and every year they are 

« Withdrawn and uplifted, 

Sunk, shattered, and shifted 
To and f ro.’* 

The more ancient alluvion is not exposed to the present action of the 
■river, except here and there, where it suffers erosion. It is not inundated. It 
continues to possess exceptional fertility, and can in most places produce winter 
crops without irrigation. But irrigation can always be obtained for poppy, 
sugarcane, and other valuable -crops by the lever lift (dhenkvil) from shallow 
wells dug in the underlying sand. These last only one season, and then only 
so long when the sandy sides of the well are prevented from falling in by ropes 
ci twisted grass coiled np the sides. 

The lowland alluvial tract we have been describing comprises the whole 
of parganah Ballia, except Uie small portion on the west enclosed by the Surab4 
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lake^ the Eatehar river and the road from Ballia to Ghazipnr ; the whole of 
parganah Doaba ; and about half of parganah Eharid* The dividing line in tho 
case of the last must be* irawn from Maniar^ curving inwards to the Dah.; and 
thence in a line parallel to the Gogra, passing close to, and north of, the towns 
of Bansdih, Sahatwar and Reoti, and, finally, it includes a narrow strip of 
Sikandarpur, lying along tte Gogra. 

The rest of the district is the upland tract, comprising the whole of 
parganahs Bhadaon, Lakhnesar, Kopachit, nearly the 
The upland tract. whole of Sikandarpur, and a narrow spine of land ex- 

tending into parganah Kharld, between that parganah and parganah BalliaJ 
In area the two divisions (lowlands and uplands) are nearly equal. 

This upland tract corresponds to the adjoining portions of Azamgarh 
and Gh&zipur and requires but little description. In Kopachit, Lakhnesar 
and part of Sikandarpur the soil has in general a white colour, and is much 
subject to efflorescence of reh, although not to anything like the extent com* 
mon in districts of the Upper Doab. 

Almost down the middle of this tract is a depression, deepening here and 
there into jhils^ and traceable in direct connection from the Eatoi lake in the 
Azamgarh district to the Suraha lake in this. The drainage of the country 
on '-.ither side falls into this depression, which in the rains becomes almost one 
continons jhil and runs off in part by the Lakra river, and in part flows into 
the great reservoir of the Suraha lake, which discharges again into the Ganges 
by the Katehar river. Very liiile finds its way into the Gogra, and the 
Ganges may bo said to drain three-fourths of the district. In this hollow land 
much rice is grown and the jhlls furnish water for irrigating the winter crops. 

Ballia is a well-wooded district, the number of mango groves being re- 
markable in parganah Kharid, These are so numerous 
and so extensive as to give a pleasing park-like feature 

to the landscape. 

There is no waste except some patches of ^sar land, which will grow 
^ ^ nothing but (Bu tea frondosa). Every available acre 

is under cultivSion, and the density of the population, 
(808 per square mile) is tho greatest in the provinces for a rural district, 
being only exceeded, indeed, by Benares (894*4 j per square mile). 

The SurahA lake {tdl) is one of the characteristic features of the district, 
for it is one of the few perennial lakes of the Gangetio 
plain, as distinguished from mere jMla which dry up 
ordinarily in the hot season. The SurahA has never been known to dry up 
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^tirely, aliheugh on a failare of the rains, or failure of the Ganges to iise to Its 
usual height, the water area shrinks very considerably. It is situated be- 
tween paiganahs Khaifd and Ballia, about 4 xai]'?s^Bor& of Ballia town. 
When full it contuns an area of about 8,500 acres, and a circuit of nearly 
16 miles. But when surveyed in the dry season (Mr.y and June) of 1881, the 
water area was found to be only 2,774 acres. The difference is the area of the 
xim referred to below. 


As already mentioned, it receives the drainage of a large tract of country 
which it conveys to the Ganges by the Eatehar. The latter is a ‘ cut’ rather 
than a river, having a deep, winding, and narrow channel. But when the 
Ganges is in flood, its level is higher than that of the lake, and the Katehar then 
reverses its action and fills the lake with the water of the Gangea . It is the 
supply thus received that is the main cause of the perennial nature of the 
lake. It was estimated by the engineers who surveyed this tract, in connection 
with the irrigation project presently to be referred to, that the Suraha receives 
more water from the Ganges than from drainage. 

The rim of the lake, which is submerged in the rains and becomes dry 
towards January and February, is usually sown with 
rice of a peculiar character. This grows to great height 
and is in favourable seasons very productive. But if, after the rice is sown, 
the water rises too rapidly, the rice-shoots are drowned, and if it fails to rise, 
they wither. To secure a good crop it is essential that the rise be gradual, so 
that the rapid-growing rice may always be able to keep its head above water. 
In the deeper parts of the lake great quantities of the water-weed called 
aiw&r are grown. This is in great demand for clarifying sugar in the native 
manufacture. The facility for obtaining this weed has caused the location of 
numerous thriving sugar factories round the lake, especially at Hanumdnganj. 

The lake abounds with fish, much in demand though less palatable than 
the Ganges fish, and there are some hundreds of canoes or dug-outs— each 
fonned from the hollowed trunk of a single tree — employed on the lake. The 
ordinary mode of fishing is with a net smead over a bambd framework, made in 
the shApe of a cone. The sides of theffone are covered with the net, and the 
bottom is left open. A number of canoes, 20 or 25, now form in a wide circle 
and slowly and silently converge towards its centre, and, when near, with one 
accord all the net-covered cones are plunged into the water and stuck into the 
soft mud bottom. The presence of fish within the net is made manifest by 
their struggles ; all the fish worth having are speared and secured ; the nets 
are withdrawn and the boats move further on to repeat* this picturesque 
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operation. In the cold weather the lake is the resort of numerous wild fowl, 
teal and duck, of the species usually met with. 

The formation of the lake is ascribed by tradition to a Cheru r&ja, named 
Sdrat, but there are no* traces of artificial construction, and the supposition that 
it was excavated seems Untenable in view of its enormous size. As the Chords 


are generally accounted thp aborigines of these parts, it is only in accordance 
with popular custom to atti^bute works, the authors of which are unknown, to 
their agency. A similar practice exists regarding the Bhars and other suppos- 
ed aboriginal tribes. 

Mr. Oldham submitted a project, which will be found described at length in 


Irrigation project. 


his Memoir, for utilizing the Suraha reservoir; he point- 
ed to the ease with which the resources of this lake could 


bo commanded for irrigating thousands of acres of land, by the simple method 
of constructing a weir across the Katehar, and thereby regulating the ingress 
and egress of the Ganges water. This project was reported on after a profes- 
sional survey by engineers of the Irrigation Department, and the report was 
chiefly favorable. A doubt was, however, expressed as to whether the weir would 
not exercise an unfavorable effect in silting up the mouth of the Katehar, 
where it issues from the lake. Eventually, Government rejected the scheme, 
as not being of importance enough to warrant the expenditure of provincial funds 
upon it. In the cold weather the Katehar is dammed by a temporary earthen 
embankment, which retains a sufficient head of water, up to April or May, for 
the irrigation of crops along the bank. This dam, however, but feebly, if at all, 
affects the level of the lake. 


The chief rivers of the district have been sufficiently described in the above 
account of the physical features, and the larger ones, 
the Ganges, Gograand Sarju, have also received ample 
notice in Azamgarh and Ghazipur. The Saiju joins the Ganges about two 
miles to the west of Ballia town, near the village of Taranpur. The Katehar, 
an outlet of the Surah& lake, joins the Ganges a little to the west of Ballia, near 
the village of Haibatpur. The Baheri (or Bahera) is a stream which branchejs 
off from the Lakra near Nagra in par^anah Sikandarpur, and joins the Gogra 
near Mani&r in parganah Kharid. The Lakra, which bears this name in parganah 
Lakhnesar, but is called Burhi in parganah Kopachit, rises in the Azamgarh 
district and joins the Sarju, near Fipraghdt, on theGh&zipur road in parganah 
Kopachit. The Tengaraha emerges from the Gogra near Marwatia, in parganah 
Kharid, and rejoins it near Shitabdi^r4 in the Shahab&d district. The^following 
are the towns andiarger villages on the banks of rivers : — On the Ganges, Ballia, 
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Haldi (of parganah Ballia), Burjanpuri Sukul Chhapraand P&ndepur ; on thB 
Gh&gra^ Turtip&r, Belthra^ Haldi (of parganah Sikandarpur), Duhabehra and 
Maniar ; and on the Sarju, Pardhanpur, Bar&gaon and Bansth&na. 

The three important lakes of the district are the Surahs, already des^ 
cribed, the Dah of Mundi&ri ahd Reoti Tal. The Dab 
is a narrow horse-shoe-shaped lake, about two miles 
to the north-west of Bansdib, with an area of abou^ 800 acres. Reoti T&l, west 
of the town of that name, is about 300 acres in extent. Both of these lakes 
over-flow into the Ghdgra. 

Besides the Gogra and the Ganges there are no channels navigable all the 
year round. But in the rains the Sarju is navigable 
^ * all its length. It is only used for commercial pur- 

poses as far as Pardh&npur, five miles from Basra, and is the outlet during 
that season for all the trade of that important mart. On the Gogra Belthra 
and Maniar, and on the Ganges Ballia and Sukul Chhapra, are the leading marts 
for river trade, the details of which will be given in Part III. of this notice. 

The following are the principal Great Trigonometrical Survey stations 

with the latitude and longitude of each and the heights 
Heights. , , . , 

above mean sea-level: — ^ 


Nome of stations. 


Binchapra ... Ballia ... ... 25'» 45 ' 49 39'^ 84® 16' 24'62" 285 

Khadfpur ... ... Ballia... ... 26® 57' 10-73" 84® 16' 21-27" 236 

Nurpur ... ... Khurid ... 26® 53' 9 03" 84® 26' 7'86" 221 

The East Indian Railway runs nearly parallel with the southern bound- 
ary of the district, but on the opposite side of the 
Communications. Ganges in the Shahabad district. The nearest rail- 

way stations are Bax4r, Dumr&on, Eaghun&thpur and Bihid. The following 
places in this district are connected with them as follows : — Ballia by road and 
ferry with Dumrdon ; Haldi in the same way with Raghunathpur, and Bairia 
with Bibia* There is but tittle traffic from this district to Dumr&on, Bihia 
or Raghundtbpur ; goods go chiefly by boat down to Patna or up to Baxdr. 

The nearest to the town of Ballia of the railway stations mentioned above is 
Dumr&on (Shdhabad district), distant less than eleven miles in a straight line 
south from Ballia, but 13 miles by road. The road is neither metalled nor 
raised and the Ganges has to be crossed on boats. Some improvement has 


above mean sea-level: — ^ 

Parganah. 

l^atiiudes. 

Longitudes. 

Ballia ... ... 

25® 45' 49-39" 

84® 16' 24-52" 

Ballia ... ... 

26® 57 ' 10-78" 

84® 16' 21-27" 

Khurid ... 

86® 63' 9 03" 

84° 26' 7-86* 


^ Kindly supplied by Mr. J. B. N. HennesBey, M.A., Trigonometrical Branch, Surrey of 
India. A fourth, Nauranga, in Ballia parganah, included in Mr. Henneaaey'a Hat, ia reported 
by M^or Barron, who recently aurreyed the district, to have been carried away by the river. 
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|}een lately effected in this road, and it is being partially bridged. In the rainy 
season, however, it continues impracticable for wheeled traffic — ^and during 
the floods for any traffic at all*— as a large unbridged backwater of the Ganges 
crosses the road one mile north of Dumraon. The next nearest station is 


Bax&r, which is reached 'by the road to Korantddih, in Ghazipur district, oppo- 
site to Baxar. This route is 22 miles to the railway station and, like the pre- 
ceding, is scarcely practicable in the rains. Another route, however, is from 
Ghdzipur, which is 42 miles distant by road. The road runs first north-east 
and then east up to Muhammadabad, a distance of about 13 miles, and is me- 
talled so far. From Muhammadabad it strikes off to the north-east and runs, 
nearly in a direct line, to Bai’dgaon in this district. It then bends to the south- 
east, crosses the Sarju, and continues in the same direction till it terminates at 
Ballia. The entire length of the road from Muhammadabad to Ballia is unme- 
talled, but raised and bridged. The Sarju has to be crossed soon after leaving 
Bar&g&on,and the Katehar near Ballia. The former is fordable, except during 
the rains (when there is a ferry); and the latter river is crossed by a pile bridge. 

Ballia is poor in roads. There is not a single metalled road in the dis- 
trict, and only four second-class roads, ie,, roads unmetalled, but raised and 
bridged. Of these four the one from Ballia to the Ghazipur district has already 
been described. Another connects Basra and Ballia, branching from the Ballia 
and Ghazipur road at Phipna, 6^ miles from Ballia, The other two second-class 
roads are comparatively unimportant, and both run from Ballia, one to 
Hanumdnganj in the north-west, and the other to Gharauli in the north-east. 
The third-class roads are neither metalled nor raised, but occasionally bridged, 
and of these there are a great number in the district. The Ballia-Qharauli 
road is continued as a third-class road in one direction to Bansdih, and thence 
through Maniar, Sikandarpur, Ubhaon,and Turtipar into the Azamgarh district. 
In the other direction it goes east to Sahatwar and Reoti, and from Reoti turns 
again to Bairia, meeting the direct road from Ballia to Bairia. The Ballia and 
Bairia road is continued east to the end of the district opposite M^njhi-ghat and 
Rivflganj and is the old Military route from Chhapra. From Sikandarpur 
branch off two roads to Nagra and Garwar. According to a statement 
furnished by the district engineer the total mileage of the roads in the district 
is at the present time (1883) as follows : — second-class, 43 ; third-class, 241 J ; 
fourth-class (country tracks), 88 ; total, 372^. 

The only bridges in the district deserving mention are those over the Katehar 


Bri^lgCB and ferries. 


and the Lakra. The latter stream is bridged on 
•the Ballia-Rasra and on the Nagra-Nipaniagh<it 
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. roads ; and tte former, by a pile bridge on the Ballia-Gh&zipnr roadj and amft» 
Bonry bridge on the road to Hanum&nganj. There ar^’ altogether 15 public 
ferries managed from the Ballia district ; a list of these will be found inNoti- 
ficatibn No. 536 dated 14th February, 1883, published'' in the North-Western 
Promnces and Oudh Gazette for 17th February, 1883. The five principal 
ones are : three on the Ganges, all in parganah Ballia, at Ballia, Jawahi, and 
Parbodhpur ; and two on the Gogra, both in pargwnah Sikandarpur, at Turtl- 
p&r, and Behra. The average annual income from them for the past five years 
(1878-82 inclusive) has been Rs. 15.216. Besides these there are ferries on 
the Gogra in parganah Kharid, which are managed in the Siran district ; the 
principal ones are at Rivflganj of M4njhi-gh&t. The minor streams are 
crossed by fords in the dry season and by boats in the rains. 

In the following table will be found the distances from Ballia to the 
other principal places of the district. The figures in 
‘ Table of distances. represent mileage by road and not distance 


as the crow flies ; — 


Place. 


Bahiir& 

Bairiifc ••• 

Bdnsdih ••• 

Barigaon ••• 

Basantpar ••• 

Bbalsand 

Cbakiti .*• 

Chhata ... 

Bubabebra 

Burjanpur 

Garw&r ••a •• 

Haldharpiir ... 

Haldi (tabs!! Ballia) 
Haldi (tabsil Basra) 

IbribiQiabad .. 


Earammar 

Kharauni 

Eotawi 


Nothing need be 
Climate and rainfali. 



Distance 
in miles 
from 
Ballia. 

Place. 

Blfitance 
in miles 
from 
Ballia. 


22 

Mairit^r •• 


.M 

10 


20 

Maniar ... 

sts 

... 

IS 

••• 

10 

Murli Chhapra 

... 

... 

23 


8 

Nagawa ... 



0 

... 

6 

Nagpura... 

IM 

... 

12 


6 

Nagra ... 

... 


24 

•a. 

20 

Pdr 

... 

... 

18 


8 

Basra 

... 


21 


32 

Batsar kal an 

... 

... 

18 

... 

14 

Kcoti ••• 



16 


10 

Sahata»fir 

• •• 

M* 

12 


28 

Sheopurdiar 



3 


10 

Sikandarpur 

... 

•M 

24 


28 

Sisot5r .. 

... 

... 

22 



Sonbarsa 

,,, 


22 

... 

25 

Srinagar 

... 

... 

24 

... 

12 

Sukhpura 

... 

... 

8 

••• 

12 

22 

Tartipdr... 

... 

tec 

33 



Ubbdon ... 

... 

... 

33 


added to the ample descriptions of climate and rainfall 
given for Azamgarh and Ghdzipur. The average an- 
nual rainfall in inches for each raingauge station for 18 


years Vras as follows -Ballia, 42*16 j Basra, 41 07. 
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PART II. 


ANIMAL, VEGETABLE, AND MINERAL PRODUCTS. 

The wild animals of tbe district afford little matter for description in a work 
Animal kingdom ; wild present, in which scientific details would be 

beasts and game. place. There are none of the fiercer carnivora, 

no tigers or wolves ; but jackals and foxes are common. The number of per- 
sons reported killed by wild animals was only 3 in 1880 and 8 in 1881 ; snakes 
were responsible for 102 in the former and 107 in the latter of those years. 
Jtowards on the usual scale (see Azamgarh, page 30) are offered for the des- 
truction of wild beasts, but none for snakes. There are no deer or antelope, 
but nilgde and wild boar are sometimes found in the grass jungles’''along" the 
Gogra and Ganges. Wild fowl of all kinds are found on the lakes, some all the 
year round, others only in the cold season. 

The cattle of the district resemble very closely those used in Azamgarh, 
and the description given in the notice of that district 

Domestic cattle and horses. 

of the local breed and the various uses and cost of 
domestic cattle, will apply almost word for word to this district. When the 
Government stud existed, with stallions at Korant^dib and Baxar, a good deal of 
horse-breeding was carried on by the zaraSadars, who were given the privilege 
of using the Government stallions, on the condition that Government^should 
have the refusal of the colts and fillies. Since the abolition of the stud (about 
1875) this branch of industry has greatly declined ; but the zaininddrs still rear 
small country-bred s, the best of w’hich are taken for sale to Sonpur fair and the 
rest disposed of in the fair held at Ballia itself. As a cattle market, the latter 
is probably surpassed by few sucb assemblages in India. In 1882 some 60,000 
Lead of cattle, including plough-bullocks, buffaloes and cows, were brought for 
sale ; bat of these none, or very few, were of the finer breeds. 

The common kinds of fish are those enumerated in former notices. With 


Piiih and fishing river border and numerous meres the district, 

as might be supposed, affords extensive employment to 
those who make fishing any part of their occupation. By the recent census the 
Mallfihs numbered 6,932 males i all these make a large part of their living as 
boatmen or fishermen, although with this employment they usually combine 
onltivation of the soil. It may be mentioned that the censns gives the number 
of males who exclusively follow the occupation of fishing as only 162, but this 
is no test of the number really engaged in it. Fishing rights usually belong 
to the zamind^rs, but there is an exception to this rule in the case of the lower 
reaches of the Saiju, above its junction with the Ganges : the right to fish^here 

3 
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lelougs to Government and is annually leased. A peculiar mode of fishing with 
a net called kurai^ which is chiefly in vogue on the Surahfi,iake, has been described 
in Part I. T1 e other methods — by drag or hand nets, by dam and trap, and by 
liand (when the lakes and ponds dry up> — are the sam^here as in Azamgarb. 

Ballia is probably one of the best-wooded distridj^; in the plains of these 
Vegetable kingdom : provinces. Mango groves abound in great profusion j 
especially remarkable for their number and extent are 
the mango groves of parganah Kharid and those on the shores of the Suraba 
lake. The other trees of the district are of the same kinds as those found iu 
Azamgarb (see the memoir of that district, pp. 32, 33), bnt the kathal or jack- 
fruit of Ballia has no special excellence. The palmyra tree or toddy-paltn 
{Borasaua flabelliformia) is very common, especially in the western part of the 
district. The sweet sap obtained from this tree is fermented into toddy (idnf) 
and consumed by the Bhars and other low castes. The right to collect 
the juice is annually leased on behalf of Government; in 1882 the sum rea- 
lized for the farm w'as Rs. 5,825. 

To extend tlie description of the natural products of the woods, forests and 
marshes is unnecessary, as there is nothing to bo said 
CoUivated crops. about them that would be special to Ballia district. 

Ample descriptions of their general characteristics have been given in former 
notices. Turning to the cultivated crops, we shall find that here also there is 
little of a special character to be noted. Descriptions of the principal crops of 
the spring and autumn harvests have been given at considerable length in the 
Azamgarb notice. These apply precisely to the cultivation in Ballia, and we 
shall not needlessly occupy space by repeating them. As Ballia is entirely 
a permanently-settled district, there is at present no certain information obtain- 
able for the whole district regarding the exact proportions of the spring 
and autumn crops. The returns annually furnished from the districts that 
have come under temporary settlements, are here wanting, and cannot be sup- 
plied until the agency for their collection has been trained to the task. For 
those parganabs, however, which formerly belonged to Azamgarb district, and 
in w'hich the village papers were recently prepared in conjunction with the 
cadastral survey, returns are available. In parganahs Sikandarpur and Bhadfion 
the areas under autumn and spring crops were in 1881 as follows 





Autumn. 

Spring. 

Total. 




Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Sikandarpur ... 

• ft 


76,744 

77,542 

164,286 

Bkadfton •.« 


••• 

10,312 

10,088 

80,860 


Total 


87,066 

87,680 

174,686 
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The total cultivated area of these parganahs s 168,203 acres. The differ- 
ence between this and the total just given is 6,433 acres ; this difference repre- 
eents the double-cropped {do-fasli) area, yielding both an autumn and a spring 
crop. Until the operat ons now in progress for revising the settlement in the 
rest of the district are K^ompleted, we can only assume that, as in Sikan- 
darpur and Bhad&on, the areas under autumn and spring crops elsewhere in the 
district are about equal ; and this assumption seems to be warranted by gene- 
ral observation. In the two parganahs for which general statistics are given 
above, the proportions of the different crops found on the ground daring settle- 
ment operations (1874-77) can also be given. The percentages were as 
follows ; — 


Bhadaon 

Siliandiirpur . 

Percentage of 

Percentage of 

total area. 

total area. 

Z0-4i 

26*96 

22*66 

22*58 

10 04 

15*47 

10 r.3 

9*42 

4*09 

10*12 

6*G1 

5 ’99 

OSS 

2;JB 

2 2i 

1*59 

4 06 

5-56 

09*66 

76*05 



Sugarcane and poppy. 


former the area in 1881-82 w’as 43,524 acres for the 
whole district. The extent of the industry may also 


bo judged by the number of sugar refineries, 571, assessed to the license-tax, 
in 1882-83, as yielding an annual profit of Us, 500 and upwards. The area 


tinder poppy, although much less than that under sugarcane, is considerable as 
compared with the proportion in other districts where it is grown. The culti- 


vation of poppy has been described in the Gh^zipur notice. 

In the methods of agriculture there are no practical differences between 
the processes described in the Azaragarh notice and 
Processes of agriculture, vogue in this district. The attempts made 

by the Department of Agriculture and Commerce to introduce improved 
methods and novel implements have hardly touched the BalUa agticulturist. 
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He is satisfied with his primitive plough and bis simple methods, of fertil,izmg 
the soil, la the matter of fallows he follows a well'kao,wn rale, and ordinarily 
pays no attention to the selection of seed. An exception to the rale of never 
varying the seed is found in the case of the rice sown in the Snrahfi lake ; 
the cultivators never use the rice grown there for s^ed in the same locality, 
but exchange their rice for seed-rice from the Batoi lake in the Azamgarh 
district. ^ >. 

The advantages of irrigation are well understood. The statistics show that 

, . , in tahsil Ballia, out of toe total cultivated area, 75*5 

Imgations . , 

square miles were, in 1881, irrigated and 204*9 unirri- 
gated; in tahsil B^nsdih, 128*4 irrigated and 130*2 unirrigated ; and in tahsil 
Basra, 254*4 irrigated and 1*5 unirrigafced : total 458*3 square miles irrigated 
and 336*6 unirrigated, 

Inparganahs Bhad&on and Sikandarpnr (for which alone detailed statistics 
can be given), Mr. Vaughan, the settlement officer, found 90*36 per cent, of the 
area irrigated. Of this area 55*66 per cent, was irrigated from lakes, swamps 
and artificial tanks, 25*76 per cent, from masonry, and 8*94 per cent, from 
earthen wells. The number of lakes, swamps and streams used for irrigation 
in these two parganahs alone amounted to no less than 672, of which 545 were 
in Sikandarpnr. [The reference is of course to that parganah as it stood 
before 1882, when it was divided into two portions, called, respectively, West 
and East Sikandarpnr, each included in a different tahsil : see table on p. 2.] The 
artificial tanks were 2,445 in number, of which 2,090 were io Sikandarpur ; 
masonry wells numbered 2,609, all except 359 being in the same parganah. 

The statistics of irrigated areas just given require a brief explanation. As 
regards those for parganahs Bhadaon and Sikandarpur it should be stated that 
rice*land 3 are included in the irrigated areas, but the form of irrigation they 
receive is only in a limited degree artificial. It is so to this extent, that the 
rainfall of the year is retained in the rice-fields by the low narrow embankments 
that surround them. In other words, the water-supply is not first stored and 
then distributed, but is merely the rain-water that has fallen on the land or that 
has drained into it from the surrounding land of higher level. Thus, if there is 
a failure of the rains, the rice-crop is a total failure, and this form of irrigation 
is not a security against drought, but is the mere retention on the land of the 
seasonal fall*. For the rest of the district there are no precise figures available, 
and the return given is not based on the area actually irrigated in a given year, 
bnt is the estimated area usually irrigated and requiring irrigation. It is worthy 
of notice in this connection that the most fertile tahsil (Ballia) has the smallest 
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irrigated area. This is on account of the great extent to which Ballia is composed 
of the new alluvial formation wide eupra p. 7). The winter crops in the Do&ba 
parganah and the riverain of Ballia require no irrigation. On the other hand^ 
in the older formation irrigation is indispensable for the security of the 
rahi crops^ and hence i\early the whole area of Basra tah.sil appears as irri- 
gated. 

The average depth from the surface at which water is met in this part 

of tlie district, is, according to Mr. Vaughan, 20 feet. 

Depth of water-level. ^ . , , , i” . . . i . 

irrobably in the whole district the depth is never 

more than 40 feet. The depth of water depends, in the first place, upon the 

locality, whether upland or low’land. Wells in the ujdand are naturally deeper 

than in the lowland tract. In the upland, where the w^ells go down to the water 

spring, they reach a considerable depth and are generally built of brick. Those 

that fill by lateral percolation are commonly shallow earthen wells, from 15 to 

20 feet deep, and usually last only a single season. In the lowlands, sand is 

met with at a few feet from the surface, and water, on an average, at about 15 

feet. The main determining cause of the level is the Ganges river. In the 

rains, therefore, the wells in the lowlands, unless made of masonry, fill and fall 

in, the rise of the water-level in them causing the sides to crumble. Even 

before this happens, a protection, by ropes of -straw coiled round the sides, is 

required to keep the non-masonry well in working order for a single season. 

Earthen {kacficha) wells are usually made for crops in December, and fur 

cane in March. The cost of a well of this kind rarely exceeds Ks. 5. 

The common methods of irrigation in use are— the lever (dhenkul) 
worked by hand, common where the water is near the 
Methods of irrigation. . second^ the leather bucket (rnot) and rope (ndr) 

usually worked by bullocks, by means of a pulley and inclined plane — only used 
for deep wells, where the lever is not practicable, and consequently found 
chiefly in the upland tract ; and thirds the sling basket [dauri) used in raising 
water from streams, lakes or tanks. 

It should be mentioned that the Ganges and Sarju are not made use of for 
Extent of irrigation: from artificial irrigation ; the Katehar is so used, and for 
this purpose is dammed at certain points in its course. 
The inundations, however, that occur from the two first-named rivers, supply 
a natural means of irrigating the low-lying didra lands described in Part 1. 

When the amount of rainfall in the district has been great, especially when 
there have been heavy falls of rain in September and 

and from lakes and tanks. 

October, an immense area is irrigated irom natural 


Methods of irrigation. 
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lakes (jMl) and artificial tanks. The spring crops, sown in October- Norem* 
ber {Kdrtik)j after they have attained the height of a few inches, receive an 
abnndant watering, which secures a full crop even without the occarrence of 
the Christmas rains. 

Prior to the permanent settlement, a good deal o/ this district was waste^ 

Increase of cnltiyation. mal-administration and the dieputea 

between rival clans of Rajputs. But at the time of 
the revision of settlement, in 1840, the district had become fully cultivated. As 
the annexed statement shows, there has been no increase in the cultivated area 
since 1840: — 


DOftbft ..a ••• 

«*• 

Kharid ••• 

Kopftchit ... itc 

Xiakhnesar ••• ••• 

Sikandarpur ... 

Bhaddon ««• 

Total 


Total area 
in 1840. 


Cultivated 
area in 
1840. 


Total pre- 
sent area. 


Present 

cultivated 

area. 


Acres. 

76,074 

I2I,H01 

144,236 

83,443 

36,460 

234,120 

32,665 



Acres. 

56,481 

90,734 

110,199 

57;268 

24,888 

148.619 

19.584 


728,799 508,640 I 732,384 506,763 


The differences in the areas are due to differences in the survey measure- 
ments and to alterations of area under river action, rather than to any real 
change in the extent of cultivation at the two periods. 

The full limit of cultivation having been reached, and the density of popii- 
lation being greater than in any other district, except Benares, in the pro- 
vinces — reaching the enormous figure for a purely agricultural district of 808 
to the square mile — it would seem that the pressure of the population on the 
soil must have reached its limit ; and that, except under improved methods of 
cultivation, there can be no further increase of population in this district unless 
at the expense of general impoverishment. 

To the history of famines given in the memoirs of Azamgarh and Ghazi- 
pur— districts which until quite recently included the 
area now known as Ballia — there is little, if anything, 
to add. The extremity of famine has never been reached in the eastern part 
of the district. In the lowlying alluvial lands the failure of the rains, though 
it me§Lns scarcity, does not bring famine. Provided the Ganges rises so as to 
cover the lowlands— which it scarcely ever can fail to do — a crop in them is 
assured, and from kachcha wells water can always be obtained. Thus Ballia 
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Beh. 


enjoys the same practical immunity from the severer consequences of a sea- 
son of drought that we noticed in Azamgarh. 

Only in Lakhnesar and Kop&chit parganahs is found the saline efSores- 
.cence known as reh. As to the origin of this destruo- 
Nive agent, and as to the best moans of removing it, 
experts seem to differ. [See Oldham’s Memoir y Part I., appendix IL, and the 
Azamgarh Settlement Report\{\^ll)y p. 5.] 

Konkavy or impure carbonate of lime in its nodular varieties, is found 
Mineral kingdom : everywhere in the upland tracts. In some places it 

crops out in masses at the surface ; in others, it is only 
found by penetrating through thirty or forty feet of clay. It exists in some 
localities as a solid and compact mass ; in others, as a coarse gravel, mixed 
with fine grains of a ferruginous gritty substance. The rocky and massive 
kankarcan for years resist the action of a violent current ; while the small kan- 
kar mixed with iron-stone gravel, renders the soil in which it exists peculiaj'- 
ly friable. Here and there, in parganahs Lakhnesar, Sikandarpur and Bha- 
d&on, the kankar, in place of being nodular, takes the form of solid sheets of 
coherent rock, varying in thickness from a few inches to a foot and a half. 
These kankar sheets are compact, hard and tough, more so than the varieties 
of nodular kankar. The people sometimes used to quarry rock kankar for 
building purposes. Its use has not been observed in buildings of recent date, 
but in the foundations of old temples, mosques and bridges, rectangular blocks 
of it may occasionally be seen. 

Hard block kankar fit for building purposes is now scarcely available, but 
soft kankar can be bad from the following quarries: — Hanumanganj, Amdaria, 
Phipnk, Sihaebaur, Chilkahar, Saunora, Biiragkon, Firozpur, Bansdih, and 
Sahatwdr. The cost per 100 cubic feet at the quarry is Rs. 2-10-0. 

There is no stone or rock of any kind, except kankar y in the district ; nearly 
all the stone for building purposes comes from Chunar 
and Mirzapur. It is used for pillars, lintels, fiooring 
and roofing, wall plates, Ac. Stone for pillars costs from Es. 2-8-0 to Bs. 3 per 
cubic foot ; for flooring and roofing, from to 2 inches thick, Rs. 20 to Rs. 25 
per 100 square feet. The cost of first class bricks, 9 x 4 J x 3, is Bs. 10 
per 1,000 ; second class bricks, Rs. 8 ; and third class, Rs. 6. Eankar- 
lime costs from Rs. 20 to Rs. 24 per 100 cubic feet. The cost of teak wood 
is Rs. 4-8 per cubic foot or Rs. 1-8 per square foot ; of sdl wood, Rs* 3-8 
per cubic foot or Be. 1 per square foot; and country wood, Bs. 1-12 per 
cubic foot* 


Building materials. 
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Population 


PART in. 

INHABITANTS, INSTITUTIONS, AND HISTORY. 

For the reasons stated in the Azamgarh and Gridzipur notices, which 
apply with even greater force to Ballia, it will suffice 
to give very briefly the resu^s of the censuses that 
preceded the one taken on the 17th February, 1881. In the following table are 
shown the totals of the population, by each of th«j four censuses, of the tract 
now included in Ballia district, omitting minor changes of area that have 
resulted from alluvion and diluvion : — 


Census of 

Total popu- 
lation. 

Hindu?. 

Muhamma- 
dans and 
others. 

Density per 
square mile. 

Inorease or 
decrease. 

1863 


794.611 

724,743 

69.868 

714 1 

•** 

1865 

1 

1,636 

683,331 

48,285 

542 

-162,973 

187S 

••t 

686,127 

632,639 

63,588 

607 

+ 64,491 

ISfU 

• • • 1 

924,763 

655,410 

69,353 

808 

+ 238,630 


We may now turn to the detailed statistics collected at the census of 1881. 

The following table shows the totals by religion for 
each parganah (Kopachit and Sikandarpur being each 
treated as a single sub-division) in the district : — 


Census of 1881. 


Parganah. 

Total population. 

Hindus, 

Muhammidans, 

Chris- 

tians. 

Area in square 
miles. 

Density per square 

1 mile. 

Total. 

Females. 

Total. 

■ 

Total. 

Females, 

5 

o 

H 

aS 

V 

'si 

B 

■u 

Ballia 

197.791 

104,784 

182.870 

96,912 

14,891 

7,808 

30 

14 

178*9 

1,105 

Eharid ... 

186,467 

97,092 

177,305 

92,336 

»,160 

4,767 

2 

... 

243*5 

767 

Do6ba ... 

88,024 

46,410 

64,359 

44,182 

8,666 

1928 

... 

... 

122-6 

716 

EopEchft 

99.388 

49,443 

91,303 

45,208 

8,085 

4,236 


• •a 

129-8 

765 

Lakhnesar ... 

65,162 

27,820 

48,036 

23,984 

7,126 

8,836 

... 

... 

66*0 

9S6 

Sikandarpur ... 

269,145 

134.880 

244,038 

121,454 

26,507 

13,426 

... 

• •• 

363 2 

743 

Bbadfion 

28,386 

13,779 

S7,49» 

18,366 

8H7 

413 


• it 

60-4 

337 

District total... 

924,763 

474,168 



69,331 

36,403 

m 

n 

1,144*4 

SOS 


The area was returned at 1,144*4 square miles. The population, 924,768, 
was distributed amongst 10 towns and 1,603 villages; the houses in the former 
numbered 12,909, and in the latter 11 3,776. The males (450,605) numbered 
less than the females (474,158) by 23,553, or 4*9 per cent. The density per 
square mile was 808*0; the proportion of towns and villages per square mile 
1*40, and of bouses 110*6. In the towns 7*1 persons, and iu the villages 7*3 
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Chi ietians by race. 


persons, were on an average found in each house. The moat remarkable cir- 
cumstance in the results of the recent census is the apparent increase in the 
population. In the 9 years between 1872 and 1881, it had, if the returns 
could be trusted, increa ed by 238,636, the increase in the males being 91,144, 
Hud in the females 147,492. The total difference represents an inorease of 
34*8 per cent., and this is the highest recorded rate in the provinces ; the next 
being Gorakhpur, with a percentage of increase represented by 29 -6. As already 
mentioned {supra p. 1), this enormous apparent increase can only b(’. explained 
on the supposition that the census of 1872 was grossly inaccurate, a suspicion 
which must also apply to its predecessor of 1865. 

Following the order of tiic census statements, we find (Census Form III A) 
the persons returned as Christians belonged to the fol- 
lowing races: — British-born subjects, 8 (2 fuiiuiles) ; 
otlicr Europeans, 5 (all males) ; Eurasians, 17 (11 females) ; and Natives, 2 
female). 

The relative proportions of the sexes of the main religious divisions, as re- 
^ turned by the census, were as follows : — ratio of males 
the to total population, *4873 ; of females, *5127; of Hiudus, 

gious divisions. *9250 ; of Muhammadans, *0750 ; and of Christians, 

•OCO'^' : ratio of Hindu males to total Hindu population, ’4883 ; of Muhammadan 
males to total Muliaimnadan population, *4748 ; and of Christian males to total 
Cirii condition of the Christian population, ‘5625. Of single there were 
poi.uhition. 198,169 malesand 145,102 females ; of married 231,539 

males and 241,946 females ; and of widowed 20,897 males and 87,110 
ieinales. The total minor po])ula1ion under 15 years of age) was 366,832 
Conjugal condition and (174,254 females), or 39*6 per cent. ; and the following 
ages oi* the population. tabic will show at a glance the ages of the two principal 

classes of the population, with the number of single, married and widowed at 
each of the ages given : — 



1 IJiNnr/ 

1 Ali’nAMMAnAXS. 

•Sinftlc, 

uHl. 


Shioic. 

1 Marrird. 

Widou'od. 

Male. 

.2 

rt 

s 

S 

Male. 

B'emale. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

J2 

« 

S 

V 

Male. 

Female 

'Up to 9 years 

121.210 

111.043 

4,016 

6,943 

80 

mm 

10,201 

9,72-1 

318 

629 

11 

6 

lu to 14 „ 

32,741 

10,140 

10,400 

23, 195 

330 

H!Q 

2,991 

1,472 

1,211 

2,0 L** 

18 

2S 

ir.txjio „ 

10,827 

1,383 

17,657 

22,sr>i 

551 

KQ] 

818 

158 

1,2 5( 

1,88.* 

40 

86 

20 to 24 „ 

0,253 

413 

21,480 

»1,8U<) 

U30 

1,074 

3(« 

02 

1 ,5^0 


58 


26 to 29 jy ... 

4,552 

260 

27,‘41 

35,000 

1,388 

3.213 

183 

55 

2,0 jo 

2.7.8 

77 


30 to 39 „ 

4.030 

an 

53,‘JiO 

68,5 

<,281 


J.70 

7o 

4.0.5& 

4,95 

17-^ 

848 

40 to 49 „ 

],<{82 

142 

30,112 

88,45 : 

3,401 

17,771 

45 

38 

.1,184 

2,fi2 

200 

1 ,307 

60 to 69 ff 

77J 

04 

18,071 

11 >,9.0) 


1 0,352 

20 

22 

1 .080 

90 

2o 

1,1 9ft 

60 and upwards ... 

711 

74 

15,248 

0,129 

6,117 

28.150 

24 

1(* 

1,527 

04 

■10’ 

2'\2« 

Total 

1 18.%3S2 

1 133,174 

1 214,6*77 

23'>,301 

19,0 nil 

81,20Cj 

ll,777i 11,0201 

16,834 


1,287' 

6,844 
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Of the total population, 69,020 ;55,980 females^ or 7*4 per cent, were 
Difitribution by birth returned as born outside the lipiits of the district. Of 
the total population, 901,41 6 (473,740 females), or 97*47 
Distribution according P®r cent., wore returned as imable to read and write 
to education. under instruction 18,856 (388 females', or 

2*04 per cent., as able to read and write; and 4,491 (30 females', or *49 per 
cent., as under instruction. Of those able to i'6ad and write 17,165 (353 
females), and of those under instruction 3,815 (19 females ', were Hindus. The 
Muhammadans who came under these catetrories Avere 1,671 (27 females) and 
669 (8 females) respectively. Of the Christians, 20 (8 females; were returned 
as literate and 7 (3 females) as under instruction. 

The census returns exhibit the number of persons of unsound mind by 
Statistics of infirmities: age and sex for all religions represented in the dis- 
persons of unsound mind. trict. The total of all religions was 129 (40 female^), 
6r *01 per cent. In this category 7 {5 fcmalest were returned as ‘‘over 60.” 
Distributing them into religions, Hindus thus afflicted were 112 (33 females), 
the largest number being 27 (7 females^ bstwetm 30 and 40 years. Of Muham- 
niadans, there were 17 (7 females), the largest number, 5 i3 females), being be- 
tween 80 and 40 years as in the case of the Hindus. No members of other reli- 
gions were returned as of unsound mind. The total 

Number of the blind. r ui* j . 

number of bund persons was 1,984 (1,027 females), or 
•21 per cent, of the total population. Of these, more than one-third, or 718 (t59 
females), were “ over 60 209 (112 females) between 50 and 60 ; 202 (114 

females) between 40 and 50 ; 262 (125 females) betw^een 30 and 40 ; 209 (77 
females) between 20 and 30 ; 75 (32 females) between 15 and 20 ; 105 (44 
females) between 10 and 15 ; 132 (44 females) between 5 and 10 ; and 72 (20 
females) under 5 years. Of the total number, 1,839 (948 females) were 
Hindus, and 145 (79 females) Muhammadans. Of deaf mutes there were 357 

(119 females), or ’036 per cent., the largest number, 79 
Deaf mutes. females), appearing among persons between 20 

and 30 years of age. Of these, 337 (112 females) were Hindus, and 20 (7 
females) Muhammadans. The last infirmity, of which note was taken at the 

recent census, was that of leprosy. There were in the 
Ballia district 542 (48 females; afflicted with this 
disease. The percentage to the total population is *056, so that 5 in every ten 
thousand of the population were on an average lepers. Of these, 104 (11 
females) were over 60,” and 411 (31 females) over 20 years. Of the total 
iivimbcv, 519 (45 females) were Hindus, and 23 (3 females) Muhammadans, 


Deaf mutes. 


Lepers. 
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Turning now to the statistics of caste, and distributing the PliuJii popula- 
^ tion into the four traditional classes, we find that by 

the last census Brahmans numbered 102,300 (52,901 
females); Bajputs, 131,126 (64,928 females.-; Banias, 8,998 (4,958 females) ; 
and persons belonging to other castes,” 612,986 (314,954 females). 


Brahmans (102,300) are numerous in this district, and are spread pretty 
^ evenly over it, a circumstance that is doubtless due to 

the metliods by which tliey obtained a footing in the 
country. They did not come in as a conquering tribe, but generally as family 
priests of the Kajput and Bhiiinhar immigrants, from whom their ancestors 
obtained small grants of land. It thus happens that in every parganah there 
arc soins Brahmans, descendants of the original grantees, whose estates, called 
cliKiks^ are fragments of larger ones. The proprietary bodies are, however, 
comparatively few. In the eastern parganuhs (Klnirid, Douba, and BalHa^, 
Brahmans hold lands under a tenure i)eculiar to this district and described 
hereafter, called Ganwadh, which is in effect an inferior proprietary hold- 
ing. Brahmans in this district include representatives of all the principal 
gotras ; but the majority are of the gotras usually classed together as Sarwaria 
Brahmans, of whom a sufficient account has been given in the Azarngarh 
nc !.i e. 


Rajpuls (13l,126j are hero the dominant and chief landholding 
class; in no other district, indeed, in the provinces (if 
Rajputs. except Almora and Garhw^l, where the so-called 

Bajputs are mostly spurious do they amount to so large a proportion of the 
total population. Nearly the whole district is held by them ; and even where 
their prof)riotaiy rights liave been lost by sale, they maintain their hold upon 
the as privileged tenants. In the census volume of Sex Statistics will be 
found a list which professes to give all clans represented in the district with 
more than 100 members. This list is unfortunately very inaccurate, and the 
mis-spellings are such as in some cases to render identification impossi- 
ble^. The following is an account of the principal clans, arranged in order 

1 For the benefit of the inquirer who may have occasiun to consult the census list, 
such of the misspePings as have been identified may be given : — 


Name in census, I Supposed correct I Nme in census, I Supposed correct 


name, 

Barmha ... Barahia. 

Bichoria .« Fachtoria. 

Chikwan ... Chikwaen. 

Chobaiia ... Chaubhria. 

Gohna ... Giiniha. 

Kacholia ••• Kochbania. 

Louonia ... Lobania, 


name, 

Mandor ... Mahraur 

Mobaz ... • Monas. 

Sangal ... Singhcl. 

Sarahna ... Saraniha. 

Sutbakharia ... Satpakharia. 

Tahta ... Tetiha. 

Udbatia ... Udimitia. 
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of rumerical importfincej and of the parganabs where they are chiefly 
found : — 


Clan. 

Total 

popula- 

tion. 

Females. 

1 

1 

Pargan ih where chiefly found. 

1. Sengar 

17,189 

8.243 

Lakh nc Aar. 

2. Karcholla 

l‘=,4.0 

4,984 

Kopachit (except the southern por- 
tion). 

Z. Bail ... 1 

8,108 

3,952 

Sikandarpur, 

L 

4. DoDTcar •«. 

7.674 

3,654 

Ballia and Sikandarpur. 

5. Uarahia 

7,314 

8,495 

Sikand.arpur. 

6. Birwar 

7,U3 

3,666 

Kharid West (Majlios and Maniar). 

7. Bisco 

G,8d2 

3,110 

North Kopdehit nnd iSikitudarpui. 

S. Naranni 

5,:o7 

2,820 

Kharid (Bansdiii). 

2. Kauaik 

4,965 

2,378 

Soiitli Kopachil. 

10 Kinwar ... 

4,587 

2,482 

Khaiid (Sahatwiii). 

11. Nikumbh 

3.839 

1,974 

Ditto (Kcoti). 

12. Lohtamia 

3,742 

1,9.31 

Doah.'i. 

IQ. Chauhan 

2.950 

1,447 

S Balhu. 

14. Pouwar or Cjain 

2,866 

1,463 

1.269 

1 Ditto. 

16. Tetiha 

2,675 

' Doaba. 

16. Harihobans (Hnyobaiip, 
Baiha or Haihayu). 

2,464 

1,363 

Ballia. 

I 

17. Cbandcl 

2,184 

1,057 

! Doaba and Ballia. 

28. Authaian ,.o 

2,176 

1,156 

j Doaba, 

I 


Other clans of less importance are the Cliaubaria (1,613), Dichhit or 
Pachtoria (2,717), Gautam (1,683), Kakan (1,721 and Sakarwar (1,598). 


Materials are not forthcoming for an exhaustive account of the Rajput and 
Traditions of origin of Bhiiiuhar colonie.s, such as we were able to give for 
Eijput dans. Azaingarli. No such searching investigation into the 

inner structure of the proprietary communities of the whole district has ever 
been made in Ballia, or indeed in any of the permauenlly-settlcd districts, as 
was carried out in Azanigaih during the recent settlement operations. Some 
account of the principal clans and their traditions has, however, been given by 
Dr. Oldham in his Memoir. He noticed, what was also remarked in Azamgarh, 
the comparatively recent date of the immigration of the Rajput and Rhiiinhar 
colonists. According to their traditions, not more than from fifteen to thirty 
generations have elapsed since their ancestors first came to this district. Many 
of the tribes possess pedigrees "that trace the descent of all their present members 
from some eponymous ancestor, but it by no means follows that the tie of blood 
thus acknowledged and supported exists in fact. The Harihobans and the 
Kinw&rs excepted, all the tribes are said to name places in the north, north-west, 
and west as the homos of their race : such places being Malwa, Bundelkhand^ 
the Doub, the trans- Jumna tract from Agra to Dehli, Oudh, and the SarwSr 
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or trans-Gogra countrjr* The Harihobans mention Ratanpur in the Central 
Provinces (Bilaspur district) as their home, and the well-known Haihaibansi 
kings, that ruled over Chhatisgarh for many centuries until their deposition by 
the Marhattas in 1740 had at Ratanpur their ancient capital. The 

traditional home of the Kinwars will be mentioned hereafter. 

The clan of greatest interest, although sixteenth in numerical rank, is 
the Harihobans just mentioned. The Haihaibansis of 
Chhatiisgarh claimed to belong to the lunar race. Mr. 
Charles Grant mentions {Central Provinces Gazetteer^ Introduction^ p. 74) that 
this powerful branch was at a very early })eriod supreme in the Nar- 
bada valley, inscriptions being extant that carry back their rule to the first 
centuries of our era. Further back even than this go the traditions of the Ra- 
tanpur branch, and tliere seems to be little doubt that, 18 or 19 centuries ago, 
they hold all the eastern part of what is now known as the Central Provinces. 
Mr. Grant thinks that the Ksbatri king of Kosala visited by Hwen Tlisang id 
the 7th century, may have been one of this lino ; and if so, he must have been 
a Buddhist. Professor Fitz-Edward Hall identifies the Haihaibansi kingdom 
with the Puranic realm of Chedi, an identifiL^ation which, as pointed out by Mr. 
Grant, throws back the dynastic history not over centuries but over thousands 
of vears. It is, however, with a comparatively recent period that tl)e history of tho 
Ballia clan is more iinnicdiately concerned. In the year 850 A.D., according to 
t!ie pedigree which Dr. Oldham obtained, a cadet of the Ratanpur house, named 
Chandra Got, migrated northwards, and settled at Manjhi (Saran district) on 
tho Gogra, wdicnce he led his follow’ers in successful expeditions against the 
aboriginal Chorus. After about 200 years, tho headquarters of the clan was 
moved to Bihia (Shahabad district), south of the Ganges, where it romainod 
for five centuries, the Cherus every \vhere giving way before the invaders. 
About 1528 A.D., the head of the clan, Raja Bhopat Deo, or one of his sons, 
violated a Brahman woman named Mahini, who belonged to the household 
of the family priests of the Harihobans clan. Mahini is said to have burnt 
herself to death, and, when dying, to have imprecated the most fearful curses 
on the Harihobans race. Soon after this the clan left Bihia, and crossed over 
into the Ballia parganah. For a time they were located at Gaighat, but finally 
settled at Haldi, which gives Its name to the modern Harihobans rajas. 
Until the time of Balwant Sinb, the famous nprooter of old families, tho 
rAjas of Haldi held possession of the entire Ballia parganah ; but by him they 
were deprived of it, about the middle of the 18th century. Their ill-fortune 
lasted only until 1782, for in that year a three-years’ lease of tho entire 
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parganab was given to the rijaby Mr. Francis Fowke/the Resident at Benares. 
In 1785, the lease having expired, Mr. Fowke, in the name of the Gover- 
nor-General, Warren Hastings, gave to the raja, whose name was Bhndbal 
Deo, a sanad^ or deed of grant in perpetuity, of a mdlikdna allowance amount- 
ing to Rs. 16,000, as compensation for the deprivation of possession. At 
the permanent settlement in 1790, five estates, having an area of about 
16,000 acres, were, by Mr. Duncan, settled with the r&ja at a revenue of 
Rs. 24,165. The annual allowance was continred both to Bhu&bal Deo and 
to his son, Ishri Baksh, the latter of whom died in 1806. On the accession of 
the next raja, it was reduced ; and in the time of his successor, Barak Nath 
Deo (1825), it was entirely stopped. The present raja, Th&knr Parsh&d 
Narain, succeeded his father, Sarab Narain Deo, in 1861. All the family 
estates had by his ancestors been sold to the r^ja of Dumr6on, and the present 
rftja owes what little land he possesses to the British Government, or rather to 
his father’s loyalty during the mutiny, which induced tliat Government to make 
him a grant. Two small villages, formerly the property of Kunwar Sitih, the 
rebel of 1857h58, were, subject to the payment of the ordinary land-revenue, 
Rs. 666, bestowed upon the raja in 1859. Dr. Oldham mentions the further 
allowance of 500 bighas of land made to him at a moderate rent by the Dum- 
rdon r&ja. Very low, then, must have fallen the fortunes of this house ; al- 
though the prestige that a long pedigree rarely fails to give, preserves to it 
in popular estimation (according to Dr. Oldham) a rank higher than that 
of the Dumraon rajas themselves, their immense estates notwithstanding. 
The detailed pedigree, which occupies many pages in Dr. Oldham’s memoir, 
has from considerations of space been omitted here. It is of interest, however, 
to notice, that the 21st raja, Dhir Deo Ji, installed in the year 1G45, is stated 
to have been the chief tilakddri raja between Allahabad and Saran, and the fort 
at Jhiisi in the former district was built by him. 

Besides the main family to which the r&ja belongs, there are several frater- 
nities of the tribe owning villages in the Ballia parganah. Noticemay be taken, 
in passing, of’ a suggestion thrown out by Mr. P. Carnegy, and considered by 
Dr. Oldham to be probable, that the swarthy complexion and non-Aryan fea- 
tures that are said to characterize this clan, point to an aboriginal T&mil 
origin. 

Next in point of interest is the Ponwar (Punw&r) or Ujain clan, at the head 
of which is the Mah4r&ja of Dumr4on in the Sh4h- 
Ponw^ or Ujam. district. To a brotherhood of this clan belongs 

the large taluka of Sheopur Didr ia th^ Ballia parganab, and there are some r 
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communities of the tribe in the Doaba parganah. The second name, Ujain, 
refers to the period when the ancestors of the Dumrfton raja were lords of 
Ujain in Malwa. The first settler in the Bhojpnr parganah of Sliahabad was Rdja 
Sami Sah, from whom tjie present raja, Maharaja Badha Parshad Sinb, is the 
l*8th in descent. He was installed, in succession to his father, by Sir Ashley 
Eden, Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, in February, 1882. His estates in this dis- 
trict are very extensive, including nearly the whole of Doaba parganah. (See 
post ‘ leading families.’) Kurwar Sinh, the famous rebel, and one of the three 
men who, according to Colonel Malleson, showed marked military talent on the 
rebel side in the mutiny, was a kinsman of the late raja. Although not 
mentioned in the Diimr&oii pedigree. Dr. Oldham thinks that the clan may 
claim as a member the great Siladitya, king of Malwa, who, in the 7th century, 
overthrew the Gupta dynasty. 

The Ballia district may be considered the present headquarters of the Sengar 
^ clan, as they are more numerous here than in any othbr 

district where they are found, not excluding even 
Etowah, whence the Sengars of Ballia and Ghazipur trace their origin. The 
traditions of the parent clan have been given in the notice of the Etawah district 
(Gazetteer^ IV. f 21 and the legends current among the colony settled in 
thep'^ parts have been noticed under Gh&zipur. Before the establishment of 
British authority, and during the first year of our administration, the Sengars 
of Lakhnesar possessed an unrivalled reputation for courage, independence, 
and insubordination. They even carried the last quality so far as to molest 
with arrows the bodyguard of the Benares Resident, Mr. Duncan, when 
he approached their forts while on tour in the parganah. Bui both this 
offence andia^l-hors were condoned by that officer, and the entire parganah 
settled with the headmen of the clan as its undivided estate, no more 
onerous terms being exacted than those under which it had been held in the 
time of the Benares r&jas. This lenity seems to have made the clan only more 
turbulent ; advantage was taken of a formal defect in Mr. Duncan’s proceed- 
ings to withhold the Government revenue, and in 1798 a military force had 
to be sent to reduce them to submission. Stronger measures were then taken ; 
a greatly enhanced revenue w^s demanded (but contrary, it is believed, to the 
orders of Government, vide article on Lakhnesar, post), and their forts were 
levelled with the ground. Again they failed to meet the revenue demand, and 
the parganah was sold by auction for the balances, and bought by the r4ja 
of Benares. To buy, however, w^as easy; to obtain possession, impossible, lu 
the end, the sale was cancelled by order of Government, and the Sengars 
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scored a victory, being re-adniitted to settlement 05 the former revenue. 
The tenure of land in this parganah is peculiar ; every Rajput of the clan is a 
landed proprietor, and a single member frequently owns small patches scattered 
(A’^er the whole parganah. Prior to 1868, when an attempt was, for the first 
time, made to compile a correct record, no village papers or detail of rights 
and interests existed. The attempt then made was only partially successful. 
Writing in 1870, Dr. Oldham states that, owing to the impossibility of iden- 
tifying the property of any one of the proprietors, no civil court decree, giving 
possession to a purchaser by auction or private sale, had up to that date ever 
been executed in the parganah. This condition of things no longer obtains, 
and in the revision of records now in progress, those of this parganah wdll 
doubtless be made as correct as elsewhere in the district. For a more detailed 


account of the fiscal affairs of this parganah reference may be made to the 
separate notice at the end of this memoir (see LakhnesarV The peculiar 
religious views of the clan will be referred to hereafter (see under the head 
^ Religion,’ post). 

The next clan in numerical importance, the Karcholia, occupy about 200 
^ ^ Y villages in parganah Kopachit. They trace their 

descent from ISissodia Rajputs of the Hami'rpur dis- 
trict, who, they say, were tliemselves an ofF-shoot from the fiimily of the raja of 
Chitor inRajputana, The name Karcholia they derive from kar^ ^ a hand,’ 
and chaldna^ ‘ to let drive’ ; and they have a tradition that it was conferred upon 
them as a title of honour by the Emperor Ala-ud-din Khilji, who took the fort of 
Chitor in August, 1303 A.D. The leader of the Kopfichit colony w^as, accord- 
ing to tradition, Hem Sah ; from him to the present day 18 generations are 
counted. A few families of this clan are found in the (Hifizipur^d Gorakh- 
pur districts. 

The Bais and Donwdr are identical in origin with the clans of the same 
name in the Ghazipiir district (y, v,) The Ballia Don- 
Bais and Donwar. wdrs of Ba.santpur own all rights of fisheries and other 

Bpontaneons products of the great Suraba lake. 

Although separate recognition is now given to the Barahia clan, it is believed 
to be a branch of the Sengar, being descended from the 
Barahia. same chief os the letter, but by an illicit connection. 

The Birwars of tappas Majhos and Maniar in parganah 

JBirw&r* 

Kharid, although now entirely distinct from each other, 
both claim descent from the Tomars of Dehli. They appear to have immigrated 
into tliis parganah under the auspices of the Narauuis, whom they helped in the 


Bais and Donwar. 


Barahia. 


Birw&r. 
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task of expelling the Cherds. Their traditions speak of an intermediate coloni- 
zation of a portion of tha Azamgarh district, whence the Ballia branch migrated 
(see Azamoabh). l^e Bisens have been noticed under Azamgarh, and the 
Bisen. colony in this district has no special traditions. 

’ The Naraunisof the census are the ^ Nurowlias’ described by Dr. Oldham^ 
but his derivation of the name from Narwal (a place 
in Gwaliar) notwithstanding, Narauni seems to be 
the correct version of at least the modern name of the clan. They claim 
to be a branch of the Parihars, and Tvere among the first of the Rajput 
tribes to settle in parganah Kharid, They at present occupy two im- 
portant talukas in tappa Bansdih (see separate notice of parganah KharId). 
The tradition of their entrance into Ballia district is, in its .main features, 
a reproduction of many similar ones. The leaders of the colony are repre- 
sented as having taken service with a Oheru raja (llabipa); and on some 
real or fancied insult being ofiered to them, they murdered their master, after 
having, it is said, rendered him intoxicated. Although it might be supposed 
that such a means of acquiring their present possessions afforded little reason 
for arrogance, we are told that they are inordinately, proud, passionate, and 
extravagant.” To the last of these qualities is doubtless owing the fact that 
th*y now retain little more than lialf their original possessions. 

Kau.siks have been mentioned in Azamgarii, but the traditions of the 
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colonies in this district arc distinct from those there 
reconlod, although it is pos.sihle that the Azamgarh 


Kadsiks are connected with the same clan in Ballia. The latter claim descent 


from a raja Gddh, the traditional founder of Ghazipur, which tliey say has been 
corrupted from Gadhipur [sec Gazetteer, VI. (Gorakhpur), p. 354]. Dr. Oldham 
regards the tradition as in all probability a myth, on a par with tliat which 
derives the name Benares from a raja Banar, and with another one by which 
the Zamaniah parganah is made to take its name from a rishi Jamdagan. This 
rdja Gadh seems to be identical with the GtW whom the Sakarwar Rajputs 
claim as an ancestor {see Azamgarh). The Kausiks of taluka Chit claim connec- 
tion with the family of the raja of GopiRpur, both being, they say, descended 
from two brothers, Del Chand andrSel Chand. 

Like the Bengars, there is something peculiar in their religion or ratlier in 
that of their spiritual guides, for although the Kausiks themselves are orthodox 
Hindiis, their guriis belong to a sect of monotheists called Bhfkashahis. The 
fiscal and general history of the clan during British rule will be found in the 
separate notice of the parganah (see Eopa'chit). 

5 
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The Kinwars are part Rajputs and part Bhfiinhar»; The Rajput branch 
is settled in tappa Sahatw&r or Mahatpal of parganab 
Kharid ; the Bhdinhar in the neighbouring district of 
Gh&zipur, There is an ofishoot of the Rajput branch in the Ballia parganah, 
where they own the large talukas of Chhdta and Sariyd (see Ballia PAUGANAH;. 
ifrom the account of their traditions given by Dr. Oldham [Memoir^ 60), the 
Rajput branch admits that it and the Bhdinhar branch are descended from two 
brothers, who were, it is stated, Dikhit Rajputs of a royal family settled at 
Padampur in Earuata. These brothers, according to the legend, had taken 
service with rival rajas, one the Gaharwar r4ja of Benares, and the other a 
Bhuinhftr Gaiitam (of what place is not mentioned), who were at war with 
one another. On the restoration of peace, each brother married his patron’s 
daughter, and as these daughters belonged to Rajput and Bhdinhar families, 
respectively, their descendants have adopted and retained those caste distinc- 
tions. The Bhiiinhar branch of Kinwars, ignorant of the origin thus 
ascribed to it, claims to have come from Karnat-Padampur, which is supposed 
to be somewhere near Delhi. The present possessions of the Sahatwar Kinwars 
were, it is said, obtained by the founder of their clan as a dower, on his marri- 
age with the daughter of the raja of Bhojpur (Shahabad district), a Ponwar 
or Ujain Rajput. Dr. Oldham mentions that there were three other branohes 
of the clan owning property in the neighbourhood, but that these had been, by 
the Sahatwar branch, reduced to the condition of cultivators. 

The Nikumbhs occupy the Reoti tappa of parganah Kharid, adjacent ta 
Doaba. They claim descent trom Bikram Deo, brother 
of Raja Akraj Deo, of Unvval in parganah Katgara of 
Gorakhpur. This Bikram Deo came some centuries ago to the shrine of a risU 
near the confluence of the Sarju and Ganges at Ballia ; and, taking a liking ta 
the country, founded a colony there. The Gorakhpur branch is better known 
by the name Sarnet, which is said to mean ‘ headless,’ and to be accounted for by 
a tradition that has been given in the Gorakhpur memoir (6rajr., F/., 354), 
The Nikumbhs of Reoti bold a very high rank among Rajputs, but in part 
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owing to natural causes, ' om!., the encroachment of the Gogra, and in part to 
internal dissension, they became defaulters, and lost the greater part of their 
estates, before the mutiny. During that event they joined heartily in rebellion 
under a leader named BAbu Bahadur Sinh ; hut the Queen’s proclamation 
granted them immunity from punishment. Dr. Oldham, though admitting their 
general good disposition and present respect for authority, saw little reason to- 
that they would retain those tonalities if a faTonrable opportunity 
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Cbauhiin and Cbandel. 


©Stered for recovering tlieir lost possessions ; for, ^^like so many of the most 
influential and manly trioes of the district, they have little to lose and every- 
thing to gain by any upheaving of the present state of things.” 

Of doubtful origin, the Lohtamias are said to rank very low among Eajputs. 

. They are described as sturdy and independent ; but 

their former estates, which at one time included the 
entire Doaba parganah, have passed almost altogether into the proprietorship of 
the Dumraon raja. Many of the clan, however, still hold a large number of 
villages as lessees of the raja, and, owing to the peculiar productiveness of the 
soil, have acquired wealth. Not many years ago the clan had the evil repute 
of being closely associated with the gangs of dacoits and robbers for which this 
parganah was famous. It is not quite certain whether these gangs should even 
now be referred to as non-existent. 

The ChauhAns and Chandels are clans of lesser importance in this district,. 

^ and the well-known traditions in connection with 

Chauhan and Chandel. i i 

tnoin have been more than once given in this series. 

As regards the Chandels, a theory has been put forward that makes them out 

to be descendants of the aboriginal Bhars. The subject, however, is one that 

can only be glanced at here. 

Kathcr numerous clans of the Doaba parganah are the Tetihas and Anthai- 

^ Ans, w^hose names appear for the first time, it is be- 
Tctiha and Anthaiftii, , . .i i -I 

lieved, in the present census. Nothing is known of 

their connections or origin. 

, The remaining Rajput elans of importance have 

Other Rajput clans. . , 

beeir described under Azamgarii and GhXzipur. 

Of the Bhuluhars (26,033), and of their claim to rank as Brahmans, all that 

is necessary has been said in the Azamgarh and GliA- 

Bhdmhars. . , ” 

zipur notices. The recent census took no note of 

BhuinhAr sub-divisions, although the traditions regarding them are as full of 

interest as are those of the Rajput clans, 

Banias are not numerous in this district, and have no hereditary posses- 
sions, merely owning an estate here and there, which 
they have acquired by purchase at auction sales. Most 
of the sub-divisions are represented. It may be noted that the Kaudiis, 
who are sometimes reckoned as Banias, number 16,322 ; and the fact that 
in the census returns of 1872 they were counted along with Banias, will 
«iccount for the apparent falling off at the recent census in tlie number of the 
latter. 


Tctiha and Anthaiaii, 


Other Rajput clans. 


Bhdinhars. 


Manias. 
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III accordance with precedent, the remaining eastes may be divided into 
Other principal Hindu the “ other principal Hindu castes ” and the unspe- 
cified of the census.” The cause of this somewhat 


arbitrary classification has been explained in the Azamgarh notice. The follow- 
ing list shows the namete included in the other principal castes,” with their 
total and female population in 1881 : — 


Kame of caste. 

General occupation. 

Total popu- 
lation. 

Females. 

Ahir 

Cowherd 


••• 

93,891 

45,641 

Barhai ... ... 

Carpenter ... 


... 

4,* i 75 

2,406 

Bhangi ... ... 

Scavenger ... 



2,914 

l,l«6 

Bhar 

Agriculturist, labourer 

•SO 

... 

68,147 

29,839 

Bhat 

Genealogist, paiicgvrist 

••• 

... 

5^2 

324 

Bhdiuhar ... ... 

LandlioMer, cultivator 

... 

999 

26,033 

13,708 

CyliRmar ... ... 

Skinner and leather worker 


87,564 

45,655 

Dhatiuk ... 

Village messenger, walchm.an 


6 

... 

Blic bi ... 

1 AVasliennan 


... 

7,830 

3,984 

Bom ... 

bamboo-basket maker, singer, dancer ... 

709 

337 

Gadarid ... ... 

Shepherd 



3,327 

1,682 

Gosdln ... ... 




135 

44 

,Tat *•. .«* 

Cultivator 

••• 

• •• 

4 

2 

KacJbhi (called * Koeri ’ 

Agiiculturist ... 

• w. 

• •• 

59,791 

29,794 

in Ballia) 






Kahar ••• •«« 

Pdlii bearer ..• 


•«. 

65,182 

84,898 

Kalwar ... 

Distiller ••• 

••• 

••• 

13,395 

7,428 

Kayath §•• 

Scribe 


... 

14,751 

7,564 

E batik ... 

Pig and poultry breeder 


•• 

71 

47 

Kori 

Weaver 

»«• 

• •• 

6,187 

8,345 

Kumbdr ... 

Potter 



10,565 

5,866 

Eurmi ... 

Landholder, cultivator 



4,765 

2,434 

Xiodb ••• 

Cultivator ••• 

••• 

... 

16 

• •• 

ItfObdr ••• 

Blacksmith 

••• 


16,961 

8,556 

lionia or Lunia 

Salt- extractor, labourer 

««• 

999 

21,430 

10,604 

Mali 

Ga^'clcner 

••• 

999 

1,688 

866 

Alallab 

Boatman ••• 

• 99 

999 

17,864 

10,932 

^ai ••• 

Barber 


999 

11,539 

6,931 

Pdsi ••• ••• 

Fowler, ■vratchman 

999 

• •• 

709 

373 

Sundr 

Gold and silver smith 



8,986 

4,697 

Tamoli ^ 

Betel -leaf seller 

999 


6,631 

8,344 

Teli 

Oilman 

999 

... 

23,269 

12,065 

, Unspecified ••• 

• M ••• 



44,089 

22,959 


Total 


612,986 

814,954 


Hone of the above has, it is believed, been left undescribed in previous 


notices. It may be noted that the Dusadhs, who numbered 22,334 (11,717 
females), have, for some reason, not been separately specified in the census, 
but have been included among Chamars. They are not Chamars, being, indeed, 
held much superior to that caste, although resembling it in the one matter 
of keeping swine, Dus&dhs abound in the eastern, parganahs, especially in 
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Dofiba. All the village watcbmen of Ballia, Ebarid, and Doaba are of this 
caste. They are of thievish propensities, and formerly joined the Lohtamia Rfij- 
pnts in the formidable bands of dacoits that carried their raids into Eastern 
Bengal. They have not yet quite left off this habit. 

From the vernacular lists compiled in the census office the following 
The unspecified of the appear to be the details of the “unspecified'’ castes, 
census.” added here as it may be of interest to 

ascertain them 


Name of caste. 

General occupation. 

Total popula- 
tion. 

Bahelia ... 

••• 


Fowler 


87 

Banmanas 


... 

Uopc, string, mat maker 

... 

127 

B^sphor (same as Dorn) 

... 

Bamboo worker ... ••• 


1,160 

Bari ... 

• •• 

... 

Leaf-plate seller, torch bearer 


1,987 

Bengali ... 


... 

Clerk, vrriter ... ••• 

••• 

85 

Bbaud ... 

... 

••t 

Dancer, singer ... ••• 

... 

4 

Bind ... 

... 

... 

Toddy drawer, cultivator 

>.* 

7,722 

Birjbafii ... 

... 

... 

Dancer, singer ... ••• 

••• 

633 

Churiliir (not properly a caste, 

Manufacturer of glass bangles (churi) 


5 

but a trade.) 






PqVgar 

... 

• •• 

Leather vessel (Icuppa) maker 

• •t 

281 

liarzi ... 


... 

Tailor ... ... ... 

• M 

25 

Devotee (vide infra) 

• •• 

Mendicant ••• ••• 

... 

6,170 

Dhangar 

... 


Coolie ... ••• •>. 

... 

2 

Kauchan.M 



Dancer, prostitute 

... 

119 

Kandu 

• •• 

,,, 

Cultivator, shop-keeper ••• 

... 

16,382 

Kaujar 

«.■ 

••t 

Rope maker, trapper ... 


100 

Eb,atri ... 


••• 

Merchant, servant 

... 

213 

Mahabrahmau 



Ferformer of funeral ceremonies 

of 





Hindus •« t*. 

... 

192 

Nat 



Acrobat ... ••• 


457 

F atwa 


... 

Braid, fringe, tape maker ... 

... 

336 

Bangrez ... 

... 


Dyer ... 

... 

1,188 

Bauuiar ( a 

Bub division 

of 

Trader, cultivator 

••• 

56 

Bauias). 






Bandhara 


••• 

Polisher, furbisher 

••• 

167 

Tatwa ••• 

• M 

••• 

Cultivator, palanquin bearer 


1,961 

Taw^if ... 


•at 

Dancer, prostitute 

0** 

6 

Thathera 


••• 

Brass and copper smith 


1,182 

Turha ... 

• •• 

••■ 

Vegetable seller ... 

0*0 

452 

Turi 


••• 

Basket maker, coolie ... 

000 

3,050 

Undesorlbed 

•M 

••• 

... 


160 




Total 

... 

44,089 
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Devotee. 


From the same source is derived the followiriq: list of devotees and 
religious mendicants (but not the classification in the 
second column) : — 


Name of sects. 

Classified 

as Viahnuite (V), Sivaite (S ), 
Shakta (Sh.), &c. 

Total 

Population. 

Females. 

Abadhut ... 


S. V. 

... ..a 

»M 

2 

2 

Aghori 

• • * 

Sh. ... 

•s« 

... 

68 

36 

Atith 


S. Sh. V. 



6,113 

S,63S 

Bairagi 

... 

V. ... 

... 

• •• 

535 

193 

Kabirpanthi 

••f 

V. ... 



112 

23 

Kaiiakshahi 

... 

Sikh. 

M. 

••• 

101 

60 

Paramhans 

sa« 

S. ... 


... 

2 

... 

BamAnandi 


V. ... 

••• ... 

... 

27 

4 

^Adbu ... 


s. ... 

••• ••• 

... 

16 

1 

Sannyasi ... 


S. V. 

... 

• • t \ 

46 

7 

UdAsi 

••• 

Sikh. 


• 1 

5 

1 

Vaishnao ... 


V, ... 

... 

• •• 

95 

30 

Unspecified 

••• 




48 

16 




Total 

• •• 

6,170 

2,910 


Muhammadans. 


Muhammadans are divided by the census according to religion, as Sunnis 
(orthodox), Shias (followers of Ali), Wahabis and 
“unspecified.” The Muhammadans in this district 
numbered 69,321 (36,403 females) ; of these, 68,720 (36,105 females) were 
Sunnis, and 601 (298 females) Shias. No members of Muhammadan tribes, 
such as Bangars, Tag&s, &c., were returned for this district ; but the R&kis, 
chiefly located at Lakhnesar, may be mentioned as a thriving community. 
Their supposed origin has been given in Azamgarh (p. 89), where a full 
account of the principal classes of Muhammadans will be found. 

The inhabitants of Ballia may be divided, according to occupation,' into 
two primary classes, those who as landholders 'and 
husbandmen derive their living from the soil, and those 
who do not. To the former'the census of 1881 {Forfn XXL) allots 603,708 
persons, or 65*28 per cent, of the total population ; and to the latter, 321,055, 
or 34*72 percent. Excluding the families of the persons so classified, the num- 
ber allotted to the former class is reduced to 237,827 members possess- 

ing or working the land {Census Form XIL, table 6). The details may be thus 
tabulated ; — 


Occupations. 
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V , Male. 

Landholders M* ... ••• ... 22,401 

Cultivators ... ... ... ... ... 129,728 

Agricultural labourers ... ... .•• 25,605 

Estate office service ... ... •*. ^19 

Total agriculturists ... 178,263 

Following the example of English poj)ulation statements, the census dis- 

ClMsification according tributes the inhabitants amongst six great classes. (1) 
to census returns. professional class numbered 4,348 males, 

amongst whom are included 2,405 persons engaged in the general or local 
government of the country ; 2 engaged iu the defence of the country ; and 1,941 
engaged in the learned professions, or in literature, art, and science. (2) The 
second or domestic class numbered 1,124 members, and comprised all males 
employed as private servants, washermen, water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, 
inn-keepors and the like. (3) The third or eommercial class numbered 8,424 
males : amongst these are all persons who buy or sell, keep or lend money, 
houses or goods of various kinds, such as shop-keepers, money-lenders, bankers, 
brokers, &c. (1,013) ; and ])ersons engaged in the conveyance of men, animals, 
goods and messages, such as pack-carriers, cart-drivers, &c, (7,411). (4) Of the 
fourth or agricultural class something Las already been said ; but besides the 
178,253 males engaged in agriculture and horticulture, as shown in the preced- 
ing table, the census returns include in this class 1,402 persons engaged about 
animals (Class IV., order IX.), making a total of 179,655. (5) The fifth or 
industrial class contains 51,832 members : it includes all i:>ersons engaged in the 
industrial arts and mechanics, such as dyers, masons, carpenters, perfumers, &c, 
(1,657) ; those engaged in the manufacture of textile fabrics, such as w^eavers, 
tailors, cotton-cleaners, &c. (18,788) ; those engaged in preparing articles of 
food, such as grain-parchers, confectioners, &c. (15,376); and, lastly, dealers in 
all animal, vegetable, and mineral substances (16,011). (6) The sixth or indefi- 
nite class contains 205,222 members, including labourers (24,914) and persona 
of no specified occupations (180,308). 

From the lowest or labouring classes are obtained nearly all the recruits 



Emigiatlon. 


for emigration to the colonies. From November, 1879, 
the date of the constitution of the district, to August^ 
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1882, altogether 27 persons were registered for emigration, including 8 males, 
15 females, and 4 children. Their destinations were Pemerara, 14 (6 males, 4 
females, and 4 children); and Natal, 13 (all females). 

The number of villages or townships is returned by the censns of 1881 as 

1,613. Of these, 1,382 had less than 1,000 inhabitants ; 
Towns and Tillages. between 3,000 and 5,000; 10 (Ballia, Maniar, 

Beoti, B&nsdlh, Bairia, Sikandarpur, Turtipar, and three large villages) between 
5,000 and 10,000 ; and 3 (Sahatw&r, Basra, and Baragaon alias Chit-Firozpur) 
over 10,000 inhabitants. Amongst the villages are distributed in the present 
year (1882) 1,321 estates (maJidl), but the number is constantly increasing with 
the sub-division of landed property, a process that the modern partition law, 
perhaps, tends to foster. 

The description of the habitations of the people given in the Azamgarh 
notice leaves nothing to be added here. Although the 
district is not without its full complement of sacred 
places, and of temples erected by the piety or ostentation of the well-to-do, 

chiefly those belonging to the trading classes, there is 
Religious buildings. u 

no temple, mosque, or religious monument that can be 
said to have any antiquarian or architectural interest. There are numerous 
thdkurdwdras (temples to Krishna) alternating with sivdlas (temples to Siva), 
built in the styles peculiar to those buildings. Although always more or less 
spoiled by the tawdry and inelegant decoration characteristic of the degradation 
of Hindu art, some of these may be called handsome, being, with few exceptions, 
faced with stone, and often of elegant contour and good general style. In fact, 
few large villages are without a good sivdla or thdkurdwdra. Those dedicated 
to Nath Baba in the grove at Basra, the thdkurdwdras built in that town 
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by Misri Ldl and his family, the thdkurdwdra at Ramnagar, on the Ballia and 
Basra road, four miles from Basra, with its quaint and conspicuous idols, the 
sivdla at Hanumanganj built by Dliyan Bhagat, may be mentioned as those 
most conspicuous for size, costliness, and architecture. Among the sacred 
places the temple of Bhirugdsram at Ballia takes first rank for the number of 
its devotees. The former temple fared no better than the mosque at Ballia, 
and like it was swept away by the river in 1874-76. The present building is 
a mean structure run up at a little distance from the present bank of the river. 
It is crowded with devotees at every bathing day (and bathing days are numer- 
ous) and especially at the Ballia fair, it being the shrine of Bhirug Mnni, a 
fact that determines that at Ballia on the Gfanges the great purification on the 
full moon of K&rtik shall take place. 
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But the most intoresting and picturesque shrine in the district is that of 
Niath B&ba at Basra. Here there are several temples of no great individual 
merits built near a large tank, the water of which is a])proached by numerous ghd}Sj^ 
or flights of stone steps. A dense grove surrounds the place, composed not of 
orderly-arranged mango trees, but a piece of the forest primeval, fall of uncom- 
mon trees, open glades, and fantastic creepers, a suitable scitiug for the most 
interesting objects of all, the groups of aati monuments that stud the slopes of 
the mound on the west side of the tank. There are hundreds of these little 


monuments, of cylindrical shape and ovoid tops, whitewashed and dotted over 
with red marks, some of earth merely, and some substantially built of stone or 
brick. This was the great sati necropolis of the district in the old days, and 
few families in Lakhuesar are without the memory of one sail at least. The 
pious memory of the sacrificed widows is kept up by a yearly whitewashing and 
renovation of their tombs. Tlie hold of these associations upon the peoplq is 
evidenced by the fact that so late as 1870 A.D., a mti took place near Basra. 
The widow, with fanatic determination, though unable to die with the honours 
of a funeral pyre and with her husband’s body, or with accompaniment of the 
clash of cymbals and the hoarse murmurs of an assembled crowd, nevertheless 
contrived, aided by her family, to be burnt on a pyre, extemporised of cane 
fitidw, in front of her house. 

As them are but few Musalmans, there are few mosques in the district. 

There was a fine old mosquo at Dullia which was car- 

Mosques. ^ fiway by the river, along with a great portion of 

the town, in the years 1874-7(5. The miuarets of the Basra mosque still tower 
conspicuously above the town, and a wealthy merchant in Sikandarpur has just 
built a pretenticus, if too tawdrily decorated, mosque at Nawanagar. 

It does not appear that the district has enjoyed the advantages of a detailed 
archseoloffical survey, so that it is possible it may con- 

Archaeology, / . j. n . i j 

tain objects of antiquarian interest that have escaped 

the casual observer. With our present knowledge the account of its archas- 
logy that can be given must be meagre. The objects of greatest presumed anti- 
quity are the numerous mounds, which the present inhabitants refer to the 
aboriginal Bhars and Cherus. The most remarkable of these are the ruins at 
Pakka Kot, near the Sarjn, not far from Chit-Firozpur in parganah Kop4chIt 
East. They consist of earthen embankments of considerable extent faced with 
brickwork; but beyond the tradition of Oheru origin, there is little apparently 
to be learnt about them. At Lakhnesar, a now deserted village site in the 
eoath-east corner of the par ganah of the same name, are immense piles of 

6 


Archaeology, 
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io which pieces of sculpture have from time to time been found. It has beet) 
thought that some of these fragments may belong toihe Qnpta period {vide 
* Objects of Antiquarian Interest in the North-Western Provinces and OudK)* Near 
B^nsdih is a mound^ which tradition points out as the site of Mahipa Cheru’s 
stronghold. But beyond the fact that Mahipa w’as a leading Cheru chief/ 
nothing is known of his history. At Karnai, in parganah Ballia, and at Zir4- 
basti, a few miles to the east of it, are similar mounds; in the latter name is 
said to be enshrined the memory of a Cheru chief Zir&. These are a few only 
of the many places where similar traditions survive ; and to show what little 
reliance can be placed on local legends, it may be mentioned that near Oarwir, 
in Eop&chit East, is a mound wdiich some attribute to the Oherus and others to 
a period so recent as the early part of the 18th century. Those who take the 
latter view say it is the remains of a pyramed formed of the skulls of recalcit- 
rant Kamind&rs of Sukhpura, after their defeat near Garwar by the governor, 
Mfr Rustam ’All. At Kathaura in Sikandarpur East are the ruins of a fort 
attributed, and it is believed wuth reason, to the time of Kutb-ud-din Aibak, 
that is, to the beginning of the 13th century of our era. The village of Bha1<* 
sand claims to have been founded by R&mdeoji Bahadur, the eighth raja 
of Haldi, and cannot be less than 730 years old, if the pedigree of the family 
may be trusted. The fort at Haldi attributed to Dhirdeoji, w^bo was installed 
in 1643 A. D., has long since been swept away by the Ganges. A similar fate 
appears to have overtaken the fort built in Ballia itself by his successor Dhund- 
deo Bahadur. Conspicuous on the Ballia and Gb&zipur road five miles from 
Ballia are the ruins of the fort of Waina, The mound is referred to the abori- 


gines; but it was a fort or garhi down to the time when the Haldi r6ja was 
lord of parganah Ballia. 

Objects of more modern interest are the two large tanks on either side of 
^ the high road near Chit-Firozpur. One of these, built 

of stone throughout, is for size and beauty the finest 
iu the district, and is said to have cost its builder, a banker named Diu 
Di&l Ram, £10,000. They have both been built within the last few years. 

The accounts of customs regarding marriage, divorce, &c., given in Azam- 
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garb and Qbfizipor apply without modification to this 
district. 


Under the head of religion may be noted the existence of two peculiar 


BeUgion. 


sectS) one known as N&tb £&ba, and the other as the 
Bbika Shabi. The first of these takes its designation 


from the founder, whose original name was Amar Sinh, He is supposed by 
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Dr, Oldham to haveli/ed 200 years ago and to have been a deified hero of the 
* Sengar tribe. The local tradition about him is as fol- 

lows: — He became an ascetic at five years of age ; aAa 
after 24 years of wandering life, spent mostly in the Panjab, returned to his people. 
His divine power was manifested by the singular phenomenon of his cooking-fire 
remaining unextinguished in the rain, and his identity was proved by a miracu- 
lous renewal of lactation in his aged mother. He is represented as a guardian 
deity, interfering, in various ways and with constant success, on behalf of 
his votaries. Their successful resistance to the rajas of Benares, and the 
restoration of the parganah to them by the English Government, are regarded 
as instances of the power and influence of Ndth Babfi. Every third year in the 
month of Baisakh a festival is held in his honour at Basra, the peculiar feature 
of which is the large offerings of cakes tlien made. His worship consists prin- 
cipally of adoration of various relics. His shrine is supported, among othn» 
offerings, by the voluntary contribution of one pie in the rupee on the Govern- 
ment revenue of parganah Lakhnosar. The zamfndars, indeed, were willing to 
have this recorded and made a legal claim upon them, but the Government 
declined to have anything to do with its collection or legal recognition, and it? 
continues to be a voluntary offering. 

Similar to Nath Baba among the Sengars is Bhik& Shdh among the Eausik 


Bhika Shahi sect. 


Rajputs of Kopachit. The history and tenets of the 
sect are given as follows by Bhola Hdth, a kdniingo 


of the Ballia talisil : — 


** There was a devotee in Uehlt whose name was Shfih Muhammad Y&ri. In his time, a- 
certain samfudar of Bhirkura, named Mardan Sinh, was arrested for default in payment of 
revenue and sent by the viceroy (subaddr) to Dehli, where he was imprisoned. A servant who 
had attended Mardan Siuh paid visits in his leisure hours to Muhammad Tari Shah. One day 
the devotee enquired what he was and where be lived. Oa this the servant narrated the cir- 
cumstances of his master’s imprisonment and of bis own presence there. < Go and tell your 
master/ said the devotee, ‘that he 'will be set free to- morrow by the order of the minister of 
state, and that he should then present himself to me.’ Mardan Sinh was actually released 
the next day and, as directed, attended on Muhammad Yari Shah. After several days* 
attendance and devotion, the devotee expressed himself satisfied, and directed Mardan Sinh to 
proceed to his own country, and there worship the ^tmd, and show mercy to the poor and. 
hungry. 

" He also gave him a se/iVor necklace ol black silk, worn as a distinguishing mark by the 
chief who sits on the gaddi when he has occasion to go to his disciples. Mardan Sinh was fur- 
ther instructed by Muhammad Ytri Sh6h to observe the following simple ceremony at the time 
of making a disciple : a kanthi, or sacred garland, is put round his neck, and the disciple is 
Strictly enjoined, to repeat constantly the invocation * Bdai^ Rdm^ and never to take life OC' 
tyrannise over any one. Mardan Singh on his return to Bhikura made one Bhika his discipl^i.. 
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and the latter finally settled in Bsr&gaon. This happened some 400 years ago, and the fihilcA 
Shfihi yaddi (scat) was thus founded.” 

It may be noticed with regard to the above account that a Muhammadan 
fakir is represented as enjoining the repetition of the strictly Hindu formula 
* JRdmy lidm,^ If the legend is a correct statement of fact, the circumstance 
is an interesting illustration of the partial amalgamation of Muhammadan and 
Hindu forms, which we know \ras the aim of some Vaishnava reformers. 

There are numerous establishments of Gosains and Atiths in this district, 
some celibate and ascetic, some who have allowed themselves to marry 
and acquire property and retain little of the priestly function beyond the 
orange-coloured garment that they aftect. These ascetics are the gurusy or 
religious advisers, of great numbers of the lower castes and seem to have 
ousted the Brahman to a large extent as religious directors, although on cere- 
monial occasions the offices of the purohit, or Brahman priest, are as indis- 
pensable as ever. 

There is very little bitterness of religious feeling between the Musalmans 
and Hindus of this district. Indeed, in many parts the Hindus take part in 
the Muharram festival, and even organise idzlya processions of their own — a 
confusion of religious ideas not easy to explain. 

There is no Christian mission established at Ballia. 

The language of the district is Eastern Hindi,— or, as Dr. Bcernle and Mr. 

Grierson now prefer to call it, Bihdri,— of the Bhojpuri 
Language. dialect. Its peculiarities have been illustrated in the 

Azamgarh Settlement Report, Appendix II., and a separate grammar of the 
dialect will appear shortly from the Bengal Secretariat Press, having been 
included by Mr, G. A. Grierson, among his Seven Grammars of the 

Dialects and sub-Dialects of the Bih6ri Language.” The main differences 
between Eastern and Western Hindi have been stated in the notice of the 
Mirzapur district. 

As regards the written language in use, it may be said that the educated 
classes and persons in Government service use Urdu, that the bankers, here as 
elsewhere, use the rounded Mah^jani character, and the great bulk of the peo- 
ple use the Kaithi charactef. The very slight extent to which the Persian 
character is in nse was illustrated at the census, when all the enumerators, 
with one or two exceptions in the towns, wrote Kaithi. This character is only 
recognised officially in these provinces in so far as it is the character used 
by paticdrls in writing up the village papers. This perhaps is the reason why 
it is usually so badly written that one man can only spell through another man’s 
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writing. Properly written, however, Kaiihi, now the official character of 
Shdhabad and S&ran, the Bengal districts that enclose this one, is both clear 
and legible. Unlike the shikast of the court, it is not a shorthand and cannot 
be rapidly written. 

* Under the head of literature, the Deputy Inspector of Schools supplies a 
list of four authors. Two of them have published Sans- 
Literature. verses and two of them manuals of arithmetic ; of 

literature, properly so called, the record is a blank. The only society (sabha) 
in the district is that known as the Ballia institute (see separate notice of Ballia 
post). There are no printing presses in Ballia. 

The school statistics for the j^ear 1882-83 may be 
shown as follows: — 


Public instruction. 
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■ 
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2,665 
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9,161 

9,161 

- Anglo- vernacular boys* 

1 

1 


26 

149 

18 0 0 


S,6S2 


Total 

£6 

3,634 

367 

3,146 1 

4 3 8 

12,160 

1 

13,292 


The absence of a zila (district) school will at once be noticed. Instead of 
establishing one of the ordinary type for this new district, the local Anglo- 
vernacular school was strengthened by an increased grant-in-aid, and the 
experiment thus made has been successful. The school is increasiug and 
improving, and requires and deserves a larger and more suitable building. It 
teaches up to the third class of the Government standard. The middle 
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vernacniar scliooh inolude 5 town (tahdli and pargana?) and 3^ viHa/ie (halSa^ 
handi) schools. The tahsili schools are at Basra, Sahabw4r, and Sikandarpur ^ 
the par^anah schools at B&nsdih and Beoti. The primary schools numbered .78. 
The number of pupils on the rolls in all schools was 3,991, and the average^ 
daily attendance 3,145. 

The district contains thirteen imperial post-offices and one district post^ 
office. The former are at BalHa, B4nsdih, Bairia, Dur- 
teegraph. Garw&r, Haldi (iahsil Ballia), Maniar, Nagra^ 

Basra, Reoti, SahatwAr, Sikandarpur, and Turtipar ; the latter is at Haldbarpun 
The introduction of postal money orders has vastly increased the payments, which 
in 1880-81 were returned at Rs. 6,191 only. In the year 1882-83 Rs. 2,73,000 
was drawn from the various post-offices to meet payments of money orders. 
Payments as yet largely exceed receipts, and money orders have driven hund^ 
out of use. The figures just given show the great development attained by the 
money-order system in this district. The number of letters received in the post- 
offices now included in this district was, in 1880-81, almost six times that in 
1865-66 ; while the number of newspapers, books aud parcels received was. 
more than nine times that in the latter year. There is no telegraph-office in 
the district. 

Ballia, according to the latest allocation statement, contains 17 police-sta- 
tions, 6 first-class, 5 third-class, and 6 fourth-class (out- 
posts) ; there are no second-class stations. The first- 
class stations are at Ballia, Bairia, Bansdih, Basra, Garwar, and Nagra ; the 
third class at Beoti, Sikandarpur, Haldharpur, Haldi (tabsil Ballia), and 
Ubhaon ; and the outposts at Tola Siwan BAi, Manfar, BahatwAr, Fhipna, 
Ch&ndpuT, and fiarauli. 

In 1883 the regular, municipal and town police mustered together 357 
men of all grades, including 3 mounted constables. There was thus one police- 
man to every 3*21 square miles and 2,590 inhabitants. The cost of the force 
was Bs. 41,170, of which Rs. 35,224 were debited to provincial revenues, nnd 
the remainder defrayed from municipal and other funds. Besides the regular 
and town police there were, in 1881, 1,278 village and road watchmen. These^ 
were distributed amongst the 1,626 inhabited villages of the district at the rate 
of one to every 691 inhabitants. Their sanctioned cost, Bs. 46,056, was met 
out of the acreage cess and the revenue from oommnted jdglrs. 

A word or two of explanation of the term commuted may not be 

out of place. The village watchmen {ohaukiddr) were originally supported by 
grants of land from the zamindari and the understanding was that each chankidAt 





if 


have at lea st 5 bighfis of land. The atrangetalent worked badlj ] 
many chaukidars were dusted from their lands and the magistrate was coii« 
tinually worried with endeavours to keep the chankid&rs in possession of them* 
iFurther, the jdgir being often insufficient, had to be supplemented by doles 
given out on the condition that the chaukidar did menial service to the zamin* 
ddr, thus destroying his independence and his efficiency wherever the zamfn<« 
dir was concerned to conceal crime. As these jdgirB were specially exempted 
from the permanent settlement', opportunity was taken, when the Local Bates 
Act was passed, to resume tliem. . The jdgirs were then settled with the 
zamfndirs, who thereby became relieved of all obligation to provide for the 
maintenance of the village police. The right of nomination, subject to the 
magistrate’s approval, is still retained by them. The village chaukidar is 
known locally as the gorait (from agorn&y to w^atch), and is so called in the old 
Hegulations. • 

The statistics of reported crime for the three years 1879-81 include 4 mur- 
ders, 8 dacoities, and 14 robberies. The reported value of property annually 
stolen varied from Rs. 7,841 (of which Rs. 2,803 were recovered) to Rs. 16,699 
(of which Rs. 7,237 were recovered). The percentage of ccmvictions to per- 
sops tried varied from 65 to 69. In the year 1882, 6,629 offences were 
reported, 1,382 cases brought to trial, and 1,357 disposed of. But these and 
other similar matters are fully dealt with in the departmental reports and do 
not call for further notice here. 


There is reason to believe that the proclamation under the Infanticide Act 

^ (VIII. of 1870) of most of the villages in this district 

lofanticide. , • ^ i n 

was made on msumcient grounds, the census of 1872 

having been shown to be utterly incorrect as regards the Benares division, and 

the magistrate believes that infanticide is not now practised by any of the 

clans. From the 1st April, 1883, 26 out of the 38 proclaimed villages were 

accordingly exempted. The other 12 remain on for the present, becanse, 

although there is no strong case of guilt made out against them, yet the 

statistical returns of births and deaths daring the past eight years are not 

satisfactory, and leave it doubtful whether girls are as carefully looked after 

as boys. The population of the 12 proclaimed villages is 1,157. 

There is as yet no regular jail in the district. Under-trial prisoners are 


confined in the magistrate’s lock-up (havaldt) at Bal- 
lia, but convicted offenders are lodged in the district 


jail at Ghizrpur. 
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Before proceediug to the next nead^ the fiscal history of the (}istriot 5 it 
Present area, revenue, convenient to give details of area, revenue, and 

and rent. district at the present tipae ; but it must 

be borne in raind that the areas are only approximate. The total area 
according to the latest official statement (1881) was 1,144*4 square miles, of 
which 794*8 were cultivated, 146*1 cultivable, and 203 5 barren ; and the area 
paying Government revenue or quit-rent was 1,094*9 square miles (745*7 
cultivated, 142*7 cultivable, 197*5 barren). The amount of payment to Gov- 
ernment in 1881, whether land -revenue or quiWent, was Rs. 6,29,399 ; 
or, with local rates and cesses, Rs. 7,85,372. The cesses consisted of Rs. 58,116 
on account of patwari cess (abolished from 1st April, 1882) ; Rs. 81,672, 
acreage cess; Rs. 84, twelve per cent, cess; R.s. 9,902, commuted jdglrs {vide 
supra p. 46; ; and Rs. 6,199, road cess. The amount of rent, including local 
cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs. 17,40,941. 

This, the youngest district of the old Benares province, can only be said 
to have a fiscal history in respect of its constituent 
sub-divisions. Reserving, therefore, to the parganah 
notices the detailed account of tlie arrangements made at the permanent settle- 
ment and the later modifications, it will suffice here to show in tabular form 
the revenue that, according to the Ain-UAkbarn, was assessed in the time of ' 
Akbar, the amount at which Mr. Duncan’s settlement was fixed in 1790, and 


Fiscal hi 8 tot 3 % 


the present revenue : — 


Parganah. 

Revenue in the Ain-%~ 
Akhari, 

Hemand at per- 
manent settlement. 

Present demand. 


Rs. 

Hs. 

Rs. 

BalUa ... ... 

aj,250 

1,76,474 

1,66,482 

Kharid ... 

36,143* 

3,0:-, 995 

1,23,166 

Boaba ... ... 

i 

Not separately given in 
the AiiU included 

in the revenue of Fa- 

tehpur-Bihia. 

67,3546 * 

68,909 

Eopacbit ... 

23,564 * 

66,178 

70,690 

Lakhnesar 

3,166* 

20,273 

90,273 

Bikandarpur ... 

42,660 

3,31,631* 

1,65,198 

Bhadaon 

6,732 

2J,79l 

25,608 

Total 

1,42,605 

6,98,667 

^,30,216 


1 In addition to the cash payment, there was a payment on account of sdifarghdl, a 
variety of imposts, such as customs, transit duties, &c. This amounted to about Rs. 78| for 
Kharfd, Ks. 22 for Kopichit, and Rs. 21 for Lakhnesar. * One mab&l, Chandpur on the 

Go^ra, which was formerly on the Sdran side of the river, was settled in the 84raD district, and 
the remainder in the Shababad district. ® This was the final revenue, the original one 

given in Mr, Shakespear’a StUctioM (Bs. 1|02|427} having been a progressive demand. 
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As regards Akbar’s assessment, we need not repeat the explanation given 
and the deductions drawn in the corresponding portion of the Gh&zipur memoir. 
Interesting from an antiquarian point of view though it be, Akbar's assessment 
could not be taken as a test of what the district yielded then or could yield 
now. 

As elsewhere in the Benares province, the defects in Mr. Duncan’s settlement 
Revision of aettlemeot compelled the undertaking of a revision. This revi- 
in 1837-41. gjQQ foj. gikandarpur and Bhaddon made by Mr. 

B. (now Sir B.) Montgomery in 1837. It was followed by a further revision 
of records and rc-adjustment of settlement in some alluvial lands by Mr. Wed- 
derburn in 1847. These two parganahs, as the reader has already learnt, 
were at that time included in the Azamgarh district. The other parganahs of 
the present Ballia district, viz,j Kopachft, Ballia, Kharid, Lakhnesar and 
Dodba, w'ere, with the exception of Dodba, included iu Mr. Duncan’s settle- 
ment. Do&ba was left out of Mr. Duncan’s arrangements as, until 1818, it 
belonged to the Shdbabad district (see separate notice of DoAba po8t)y and 
was included in the settlement of that district. A revision of records, follow- 
ing on a regular survey of Dodba, \ras carried out by Mr. Raikes in 1840 ; 
that officer during the same year superintended the preparation of settlement 
records for parganah Kharid, and iu 1841, for parganahs Kopdchit and Lakh- 
iicsa.-. The preparation of records for the Ballia parganah took place in 1840. 
During these operations, some slight enhancement of the revenue demand was 
effected, not by any infringement of the permanant settlement, but by bring- 
ing under assessment alluvial increment and lands that for any reason had 
noi been included in that measure. These consisted chiefly of resumed mudfiSf 
or revenue-free tenures, and of others held on invalid titles. Details of theso 
operations, as full as the records will allow, have been given in the parganah 
notves. 


Taken at 55 per cent, on the returned rental of the district, a re-settlement 
Leniency of the perma- Ibe district, on the terms under which the tempo- 
Bent settlement. settlements of other districts are made, would 

apparently yield Rs. 9,57,550, an increase of Rs. 3,28,150, or over 50 per 
cent., on the present demand. But even this does not sufficiently show how 
lenient the permanent settlement is, when viewed with regard to the present 
circumstances of the district. For it should be observed that the advantages 
of the light assessment have not been reaped wholly by the zamindars. These 
advantages have fortunately been largely shared in by the privileged and occu- 
pancy tenants, and the rent-roll of Rs. 17,41,000 is nothing like the rental 

7 
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that would be paid by unprotected or shikmi tenants. Lands for which the chief 
tenant pays only Rs. 2 or Rs. 3 per blgha can be sublet for Rs. 5, Rs. 10, and 
even Rs. 15. Mere tenant-right, in parts of this district, frequently brings over 
Rs. 200 per bfgha, or Rs. 166 per aci*e, a price probably quite unparalleled in 
temporarily-settled districts. Although no special inquiry has been directed to 
the subject, it is a fair conclusion to be drawn from the known capacities of the 
district, that if rents were raised here to the average of rents in heav^-assessed 
districts up-country and assessment made on that corrected rental, the land- 
revenue would not be short of 12 l&khs (Rs. 12,8o,000) at least, or double the 
present demand. 

It must not be inferred from this criticism that the permanent settlement 
was unduly lenient on the whole, having regard to the circumstances of the 
country at the time. The country had long suffered from maladministration 
and internal feuds. Mr. Duncan described Kharid as being almost a desert 
when he visited it. In fact, the settlement in many cases was felt to be very 
heavy, and for some years the revenue was collected with much difficulty, estates 
being frequently sold for arrears. Compared with a modern settlement, the 
permanent settlement was, however, marred by many inequalities, such as 
would be impossible at the present day. The maharaja of Dumnion holds the 
mah&l of Singahi in Dodba, comprising 19 villages, at a gold mohar per vil- 
lage, or a total of Rs, 304. The present rent-roll of that niahal is returned at 
Rs. 48,672 on a cultivated area of 14,364 bighas. The turbulent Sengars of 
Lakhnesar (thanks to their determination and unitj) secured the settle- 
ment of their parganah at an average rate of 8 anas per bigha. Some mah&ls 
are not bo well off, and, perhaps, could not be re-settled even now at any very 
considerable enhancement. 


In the revision of settlement made by Mr. Raikes, the village boundaries 


Later revision of records. 


were, for the first time, laid down by a regular theodo- 
lite survey ; this survey, indeed, was the first of any 


kind made in the district. The field maps, however, for the interior of each 


village were not drawn to scale, but were mere eye-sketches to illustrate the 
khasray or detailed measurements of each field ; and, consequently, although, 
considering the way they were drawn, they are wonderfully correct on the 
whole ; it is not always easy to reconcile the shape and position #f a given 
field with the village map. 


No effective measures were taken, after Mr. Raikes’s revision, to correct 
the village records from time to time. The rent-rolls annually filed were mere 
copies of those that preceded them, or were clumsily falsified by the patwdri 
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to suit the interest of tliat party in the village to which he allied himself. In- 
course of time, the village records of the Ghazipur district, in which most of 
Ballia was included, became a by-word and reproach to the district, and the 
advantages of the revision of settlement seemed in danger of being lost. The 
attention of Government was called to the matter, but the question of cost 
stood in the way, as there could bo no additional land -revenue raised to meet 
the expense. As, however, it was considered to be incumbent upon the zamin- 
ddrs to file correct rent-rolls, and to be their interest to do so, an attempt 
was made, in 1S67-69, to correct the village papers for all villages of which 
tile zamindars were willing to pay the cost ; and a deputy collector was ap- 
pointed to carry out this idea. The staff appointed was inadequate, and arrange- 
ments for supervision scarcely existed. After going on for about two years 
the matter was dropped. This revision, known by the name of Baldeo Bakhsh, 
the deputy collector appointed to carry it out, comprised 430 villages in the 

present Ballia district. The field maps of Baldeo Bakhsh were drawn to scale 

• 

and are very good ; and the village papers prepared ty him area great improve- 
ment on what they superseded. But they were never sufficiently tested, and 
cannot be confidently trusted. It has also to be borne in mind that this revi- 
sion, carried out on behalf of the zamindars, was not a revision of settlement as 
contemplated by the Revenue Act, and, therefore, these records are not autho- 
ritative ; that is to say, a record of sir^ foi example, in these papers is no proof 
that the land is 5 ir. As only a minority of the zamind&rs of the district agreed 
to pay the cost, and, as there was no means of compelling them, this revision 
laboured under the radical defect that it could not include the whole district. 

At the same time that this was taking place, the preparation of village 
papers for parganah Lakhnesar was undertaken, under the orders of Govern- 
ment, by Munshi Debi Parshad, the tahsildar of Rasra, and was completed. 
Heie, <'igaiii, the maps were the best part of the work. Numerous errors wore, 
on examination, found in the papers. This partial failure was due, as in the 
previous case, to insufficient supervision, the tahsildar being expected to carry 
on the ordinary work of his tahsll in addition to the revision of settlement of 
the most difficult parganah in the provinces. Of the partial failure of this 
record as a record of proprietary tenures, vide infra. The above remarks, it 
should be^stated, apply only to that portion of Ballia which until 1879 belonged 
to Ghdzipur. 

At length, the Government, having overcome the difficulty of the ways 
and means, agreed to a cadastral survey and regular revision of settlement of 
the Ghazipur district. The parganahs of Lakhnesar, Kop^eWt, Kharid, Ballia, 
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and Do&ba were brought under settlement by G. 0. No. 1148, dated 5th July, 
1880. The work was entrusted to the collector, aided by two deputy col- 
lectors, and may be completed in 1885. The real work of preparing the vil- 
papers only began in November, 1882. The cadastral survey of these 
parganahs began in December, 1880, and is now (June, 1883) almost 
complete. The grant for the cadastral survey is Rs. 1,95,616 for both Gh&zi- 
pur and Ballia districts, and for settlement work it is, for Ballia district only, 
Rs. 1,65,796. 

No statistics are available from which an accurate idea can be obtained, 

Alienations whole district, of the extent to which, during 

British occupation, the ownership of land has been 
transferred. Partial statistics, however, embracing parganahs Sikandarpur and 
Bhad&on, are available. Even in temporarily-settled districts, where protracted 
investigations have been directed to this subject, little reliance could be placed 
upon the statistics after they were collected. As an indication of the market 
price of land, sales at auction afford a very unsafe test ; whereas, with regard 
to private sales, the recorded price is very frequently more or less, according 
as the object of the parties is to defeat the stamp law or a possible claimant 
by right of pre-emption, than the one actually paid. Any deductions, there- 
fore, that we might draw from the statistics, if we possessed them, of the whole 
district, would require a large margin for error. Taking the statistics that we 
possess, it would seem that the following prices per acre were during the year 
mentioned realized in the parganahs (Sikandarpnr and Bhad^on) to which those 
statistics refer 



1798-1815 
1816-81 
1 888-47 
1848-68 
1859-69 
1870-79 


Aybbagb pbiob fbb acbb of land. 

By private »ah. 

By auction sate. 

Total area. 

Coltiyated 

area. 

Total area. 

CaltivBted 

area. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 



12 8 

1 11 6 

• •• 


8 0 11 

4 6 8 

is 14 6 

28 15 11 

8 11 1 

6 10 9 

19 13 9 

81 2 0 

4 14 9 

10 11 10 

28 6 6 

36 0 6 

9 10 7 

14 15 6 

83 1 0 

61 4 9 

10 4 1 

16 4 10 


Percentage 
of area 
alienated to 
total area. 



The total number of transactions on which the above averages were strack 
amonnted to-"private sales, 1,725 ; public sales, S38. . The record as regards 
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the period preceding the mutiny is very imperfect, as is at once evident from 
the fact that only 96 ' private sales are included in the period before 1858. 
Defective though they are, the figures nevertheless point to a steady increase 
in the value of land, and they warrant the assertion that that value has 
more than doubled since 1847. 

The above remarks refer only to a portion of the district ; but from a state- 
ment prepared by the collector for the whole district, showing the alienations 
by private sale that have occurred during the 12 years 1871-82, some idea of 
the great fluctuations in the average price, year by year, may be obtained. 
These are shown below 


Year. 

Phitatb bale. 

Revenue-paying lands. 

Revenue-free lands. 

Knmber of 
cases. 



BH|B 




Rs. 

a. 

P- 


Rs, 

a. p. 

1870-71 

... 

199 

64 

2 

3 

... 



1871-72 


180 

48 

n 

7 

6 

72 

5 4 

1872-73 

e«« 

247 

24 

3 

9 

4 

74 

6 9 

1878-74 

• •t 

298 

26 

14 

11 

•as 


... 

1874-76 

... 

SOS 

28 

11 

4 

2 

76 

0 

1876-76 


275 

73 

2 

11 

4 

70 

0 0 

^876-77 


220 

47 

0 

6 

6 

145 

9 11 

1877-78 


244 

61 

15 

7 

2 

270 

0 0 

1878-79 


331 

69 

S 

10 

9 

92 

3 8 

1879-80 

••• 

173 

16 

10 

4 

12 

76 

12 2 

1880-81 

s«e 

276 

30 

2 

10 




1881-89 

... 

198 

43 

8 

8 

• •• 


... 


By far the larger proportion of these transfers, both as regards number 


and area, took place in the western half of the district. The area of revenue- 
free lands transferred was, compared with the other class, very small, the largest 
in any year being 88 acres in 1379-80. What vitiates these tables to a large 
extent is the tenant-right of which mention has been made above. For exam- 
ple, the proprietary right in land held by a fixed-rate tenant, say at Rs. 2-8-0 
per acre, is only worth so many years* purchase of the rental ; perhaps 16 years’ 
purchase, or Rs. 40. If sir land, however, its rack-rent to an under-tenant 
might be Rs. 10, and the value Rs. 160; and as, since 1873, an ex-proprietary 
tenant-right in sir land has been created, auction-sales are less than ever an 
indication of the value of proprietary rights in the soil. 


The chief landholding castes in the district are the Rajput clans. The 
parganahs where they are found have been mentioned 
in the account of the castes (vide supra)^ In the 


Landholding castes. 
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absence of statistics for the whole district, the proportions of the lands 
held by the other castes cannot be exactly stated. In Sikandarpur and Bha-* 
daon, next to the R&jputs come, among Hindus, the BhdiohArs; but the area 
they hold is less than a fourtli of that in the possession of the former* Brah- 
mans are shown with about half the area of the Bhuinh&rs. The trading castes 
(Agarwalas, Baranw&rs, Kandus and Khatris) had a little less than the Brah- 
mans ; and all the other castes together had not as much as the Bhiiinhdrs. 
The Muhammadans appear with nearly double the area held by the Bhuin- 
hdrs. It would be idle to guess at the proportions in the remaining par- 
ganahs. The average share of land held by proprietors can only be stated for 
the western parganalis. In Bhadaon this average area was 4*71 acres, of 
which 2’75 were cultivated; in parganah Sikandarpur the total average area 
was 11*43 acres, of which 7*36 were cultivated. 

The chief notables of the district are shown in the accompanying list, 
which was submitted to Government on a revision 
l^eading families. Darbar list. On the present Darbfir list only 

the five names first mentioned are entered. These names include all really 
well-to-do and influential zamfnd&rs in Ballia, resident in the district, and are 
chosen as, in great measure, clan representatives 


Estimated 

iucome. 




Ujain Hijput. 
Harihobans B&jputi 
Bais Bajput. 
j Bbianhan. 


Narauni Rajput. 

Largest Musalman proprie- 
tor in the district. 

Narauni Rajput, same family 
as No. 6. 

Idihijau of Basra, represen- 
tative of the wealthy firm 
of Purandar Lai. 

Zamiudar and a leading 
vakil at Ballia. 
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a 

p 

Name. 

Residence. 

Estimated 

income. 

Remarks. 




Rb. 


11 

19 

Baba Baijodth Sinh 

Babu Thakur Sinh 

Sheopurdidr ... 
Maniar ... 

3,800 

6,000 

Ujain Rajput. 

Birwdr Rajput, leading 
zaminddr in Maniar. 

IS 

14 

Bdbu Beni Sinh 

Babu Bisheshar Kunwar ... 

Sahatwdr ... 

Ditto 

8,000 

1,400 

f Kin w dr Rdiputs, zanii'iddrs 
} of Sahatwdr and neighboar- 
( hood. 

16 

16 

17 

Bdbu Harcharan Sinh 
liabu Sahdeo Narain Sinh ... 
Baba Brijmohan Sinh ••• 

Hajauli ••• 

Chilkahar 

Ratsar 

S,400 

4.000 

2.000 

Karcholia Rajputs, leading 
> samindara in parganah 
) Kopachifc. 

18 

Babu EulUip Narain Sinh .. 

Jagarsand 

3,000 

Birwdr Rajput; has property 
in Kuch Behar also. 

19 

Bdbu Bansbahatiur Sinh ... 

Takaraand 

3,000 

IIarihoban.4 Raj put. 

• 


The following are the names of persons paying more than Rs. 5,000 revenue 
annually: — Maharaja of Dumrdon, with a rent-roll of Rs. 1,05,704 ; B4bu 
Gaurishankar Prasdd, Rs. 11,266 ; B6bu Harshankar Prasad, Rs. 10,870; Bdbiis 
Sadho Lai and Madho Lai, Rs. 8,174 ; B&bu Misri LAI, of the firm of Pur.-'ndar 
Lr' of Rasra, Rs. 5,586 ; Shaikh Abdussamad of Phars&tdr, Rs. 5,073. 

A more detailed notice of some important families connected with this 
district may be of interest, and first in importance is the 
Maharaja of Dumrioii. Dunjrdon family. The mahdrdja of Dumrdon, head 

of the Ujain clan, traces back his pedigree 87 generations to Rdja Vikramaditya 
of Ujain, from whom the sambat era of the Hindus is reckoned. The first 
settler in Bhojpur parganah of Shahabad district was Rdja Sami Sah, from 
whom the present rdja is 18th in descent. The mahardja of Dnmrfion owns 
nearly the whole of parganah Doaba and nearly a third of parganah Ballia. 
He is the largest proprietor in the district, and derives more than a third of his 
income from it. He pays Rs. 89,109 as Government revenue, and has a rent- 
roll of Rs. 2,82,241. The hereditary estates of the family have been greatly 
. enlarged by judicious private and auction purchases. The present mahdrdja, 
R6dha Prasdd Sinh, succeeded his father, Maheshar Bakhsh, in December, 
1831, and was installed at Dumraon by Sir Ashley Eden, lieutenant-governor of 
Bengal, the following February. He is a man of no energy or capacity and 
t plfftB little or no part in the management of his extensive estates. The Dom> 
rAon family is noted for its litigiousness, and, formerly, for its great success in 
litigation. It is one of the principles of the management to appeal every 
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adverse decision and carry the case to the highest court of appeal. A tenant 
or neighbour of the mah&r&ja, therefore, who has a dispute with him has to 
reckon upon litigation of unknown length if he carries his case into court, and 
.the knowledge of this must have some deterrent effect even upon persons whoso 
cases are good and sound. As a rule, however, the maliAr^ja meets with oppo- 
nents as litigious and obstinate as himself ; and the sturdy Rajput and Bhdiuh&r 
tenantry in Ballia have, on the whole, maintained their rights and privileges, 
and hold their land at fair rates. 

Harshankar Pras&d and Qaurlshankar Prasad are descendants of the 


famous amil Deokinandan, of whom some account 
DeokinaDdan’8 descendants. _ , . . * t 

has been given in Azamgakh and Ghazipur. Ine 
estates are at present under the Court of Wards ; revenue, Rs. 5,054; rent- 
roll, Rs. 22,136. 

The Maharaui Saranmai of Kasimbazar, Bengal, Member of the Imperiail 

Order of the Crown of India, holds as jdgirddrin the 
‘ The Kantu Babu jagir. . . e xj j iv • • i, 

talukas of Hathaunj and Mundiari m parganah 

Kharid and taluka Duha-Behra, in parganah Sikandarpur. The zamindars of 
Hathaunj and Mundiari having made default in payment of revenue, their 
rights were sold in execution of decrees for arrears, and she is now zamin- 
d&rin as well as jdgirddrin, A full history of the jdgir will be found in Dr. 
Oldham’s Memoir^ II., 56-60. It was originally known as the jdgir of Eantu 
B^bu, an clias of Diwan Kishn Eanth Nandi, the confidential private secre- 
tary of Warren Hastings. It was bestowed on him by the latter on 10th 
January, 1765, as a provision for bis religious observances, and was to be 
enjoyed by him and his descendants. The estimated value of the jdgir was 
Rs. 10,000. At the time of the permanent settlement, the jdgir was iu posses- 
sion of Raja Loknath, son and successor of Kantu Babu. R4ja Lokndth died 
in 1818, leaving his son, Hari Nath Rae, a minor. The estates were, during 
the minority, taken under the management of the Calcutta Revenue Board and 
given in farm to Mr. Dacosta, an indigo-planter in the neighbourhood. In 
1835, R^ja Hari Ndth Rde died, and as his son, Eishn N&th B&e, was a minor^ 
his estates were again taken under the management of the Calcutta Revenue 
Board. In 1844, Kishu Nath Rfie committed suicide. He left no male issue^ 
and by will alienated his property from his widow, the present Mah&r&ni Ba« 
ranmai. Pending an inquiry into the validity of the will, the estates were 
taken under the management of the Court of Wards. The will was pronounced 
invalid ; but effect bad hardly been given to the orders for placing the mab&* 
T&ni in possession, when the Local Government ordered (G. O.No. 549 of 14th 
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l^ebruary, 1848) the attachment of the jdgir with a view to assessing it to land 
revenue* A suit was brought by the maharani to contest the liability to 
assessment, and on 16th September, 1858, a decree in her favour was given 
by the judge of Ghazipur, and was upheld on appeal by the Sadder Diwwi 
A'dalat on 17th December, I860, 

The estates of Masuma Bibi^ heir of Shariat-ullah Khan, jagirdar of Sonwini, 
comprise 14 villages in parganab Ballia, with a net 
The Sonwani 32,700. Shariat-ullah, a native of 

Bard wan in Lower Bengal, was mir or native Persian secretary, 

of Warren Hastings. Tlie j )gir was bestowed on him bj’’ the latter “ in 
recognition of his zeal, meritorious conduct, and long standing in the service.” 
Shariat-ullah died about 1790, leaving two widows, Talamand and Jugna, 
and two children, a son by the former named Ghulam Kiidri, and a daughter 
by the latter named Hasina. 0;i his father’s death, Gliuhi'n Khiin entered 
into possession of taluka Sonwani, and continued so until 1811, when* ho died, 
leaving a widow, Maiiji Bibi, but no issue. On his death, his estates were divi- 
ded among his four surviving relatives, tis., mother, wife, aunt, and cousin. 
In 1812, his cousin Ilasina married Tassadduk Husain, sarsishtadar of the 
magistrate’s court of Jaiinpur. By him she had one daughter, Masuma, 
the present jngirddrin. x\fter Tassadduk Husain’s death, his relative, Jalal 
Bnkhsh, a low-paid vernacular clerk in the Jaimpur civil court, persuaded 
Hasfna, in 1«S27, to marry him. In the same year Ghulam Khan’s widow, 
Mauji Bibi, died. A long course of qiiarrcd* conspiracy, and litigation follow- 
ed ; this has been treated of by Dr. Oldham {Memoir, II., 60-68) with a 
degree of minuteness that the interest of the subject alone would not justify 
us in following In the mutiny of 1857-58, Hasina and Masuma Begams 
everted their influence in the service of Government. In 1859, tho North- 
Western Provinces Government adopted the same procedure in this jdgh' as 
in that of the Kantu Bdbn (G,0. No. 9:^7 of JGth duly, 1859), and took the 
Sonwdni taluka into its own po.«session. Hasina Begam and her husband, 
owners of a nine-ana sliare, and Masuma, owner of the remaining seven-ana 
share, brought a suit against Government to recover their property, and obtain- 
ed a decree in iheir favour from the judge of Ghazipur which was upheld by the 
Sadr Court. After Hasina Bibi’s death, a suit was brought against Jaldl 
Bakhsh by Masuma Bibi ; in the execiitiou of the decree, Jalal Bakhsh’s share 
was sold by auction on 20th November, 1863, and bought in by the decree- 
holder, who thus acquired the entire Owing to the extravagance of the 

jdgirddMi family the estate became heavily involved, and at the request of 

8 
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the proprietor was, in 1869, taken under the management of the Court of 
Wards. The management by the Court of Wards, after prolonged litigation 
with the creditors of the estate, has failed to extri ate it from debt. The 
estate is now for sale to liquidate the debts. Ahmad Husain Khan, grandson 
and only male descendant of the jagirdfirin, has been taken into Government , 
service as tahsfl peshkdr. 

Baghunandan Pras6d Pande and his two nephews, Radha Madho Pras&d 

_ _ and Rfidha Mohan Pras&J, are Bhuinb&rs residing 

The Balria P&ndes' estates. 

at nairia. formerly nVembors or this family were 
land agents in this district of the Diimraon raj and acquired much property 
in their own right. Tliey have of late years quarrelled with the mah&raja, 
but one of them still holds some leases under him. Under a decree obtained 
by the maharaja, Badhamohan is being slowly sold up ; the other two are 
still moderately well oft. 

The chief representatives of the Rajput families 
BA jput families. . . .1 . n 

are given in the list on a former page. 

Proprietary and cultivating rights in the soil of Ballia are held in every 
Tenures of the soil. Cam- variety and complication known to the law. And 
pleiitjof tenures generally. present Rent and Revenue Law of these pro- 

vinces is mainlj'- a redaction of the law obtaining in, or imposed upon, 
the temporarily-settled districts, it often proves a Procrustean bed for the 
actual facts of this district. There are tenures and customs that are not fully 
or explicitly set forth in the law, and tliere is not a little difficulty, at rimes, 
in ascertaining what particular provision of tlie law applies to the special cir- 
cumstances of a case. Another difficulty is felt where the law on the face of 
it is clear enough, but fhe customs of the country ignore it. Nevertheless, 
beneath the tangled web of tenures and varieties of rights in the soil of which 
the actual cultivator is often happily quite unconscious, there is a real uni- 
formity, which fiscal and legal technicalities obscure, but do not destroy : and 
this uniformity cannot be too strongly insisted upon. 

The land is held in small holdings by the Rajput and Bhiiinb&r tribes and 
tJnder-Iying uniformity Brahmans that accompanied those tribes when 

in tenures. conquered the country from the aboriginal Bhara 

and Cheriis. By them the land was reclaimed and cultivated ; and the fortunes 
of war, the changes of laws, and the chicanery of schemers, have not in the 
slightest degree weakened their connection with it. Whether the sturdy R6jput 
pays rent direct to the Government for his little holding, or to one of the brother- 
hood that stands between him and Government, or to the interloping auction- 
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purchaser that bought up the zamindari right in the evil days when a default in 
paying revenue by the lambarddr (in whose name settlement of revenue was 
made) brought whole fah^kas^ to the hammer, or to the wealthy creditor into 
whose possession the proprietary right has passed on failure to pay the debfs 
contracted either by imprudence or misfortune, or to the jdgirddr to whom 
the Government interest in the revenue has been assigned,— his grip on the 
soil remains the same. The nature of his tenure, and whether his annual pay- 
ment on account of it is called rent or revenue, merely affect, just as do the 
varying seasons, the amount of* profit he draws from it. Where his proprietary 
right has passed away he has, nevertheless, generally managed to maintain his 
ground as a privileged tenant, like the vast numbers of his fellow^clansmen 
whose proprietary rights were never acknowledged at all. 

The diff'erence between a community of privileged tenants and of zamin- 
dars is not very great ; for it not unfrequenily 
pHvUegea tei^nu wntra^red^ happens that, owing to the inequality of the original 

permanent settlementj the rent of a privileged 
tenant is, in some places, a smaller proportion of the produce of the 
soil than the Government assessment elsewhere. In Doaba there is but one 
proprietor, the maharaja of Dumraon, and in Lakhnesar every Sengar llajpnt 
i?i .he parganah is a proprietor. But, owiiig to the much greater fertility of 
Doaba, the tenants there paying Rs. 3, Rs. 4 or Rs. 6 per higha^ are much 
wealthier men tluu the Scngars, upuii whom the Government demand falls only 
at an average of 8 anas per bigha. There has been discovered no power in 
the law or the mahdraja to raise generally the rents of the communities of 
privileged tenants. It is useless to enhance, if you cannot collect your enhanced 
rent ; to eject, if you can get no other tenants. Thus, except where the local 
enmHies of adjacent villages have been warily availed of, the cultivators have 
maintained their position up to the present day, and pay only the old custom- 
ary rates or reasonable rents to which they have consented. These privi- 
leged tenants are still, in all but name, the proprietors of the soil. They mort- 
gage and sell it, and exchange it just as proprietors do. 

It would not be right to infer from this that the condition of the cultiva- 

Blfect of British adminis- tors and the cohesion of the village communities 
tratioo on Tillage communi- ... / , , 

ties. • IS just what it was when the country passed under 

British rule. On the contrary, our administration, by creating individual 

1 It may be as well to remind the reader that ialuka or talnlc carries a different meaning 
in these Frovinces and in Uengal. Here a tatukUdr is the superior landlord, never under 
the zamindar ; in Bengal, on the other hand, a iaM is commonly (bat n^ t always) a holding 
subordinate to a taminddri. See further Field's Land holding^ Chap. XXI. 
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property in the soil^ and by imposing a force upon the clans stronger than their 
own, has w’eakened that cohesion hy developing individuality, and by rendering 
less necessary for protection the bond of tribal union. The permanent settlement 
was made with tlie landholding clans by talukas^ or great assemblages of vil- 
lages, containing hundreds or thousands of co-partners in interest Althoiigb^ 
in the eye of the law and in the outward form of the tenure, these talukas 
still for the most part endure and appear as units on the revenue registers, 
this unity is rather a technicality and an embarrassment ; it is a unity that is 
everywhere broken through, and even where, by operation of the law of 
partition, it is not cast off altogether, means are found for evading it. The 
land is not now truly said to be held by clans, or even by communities, but 
rather by individuals or small families. The mainstay of the small zamindiir 
is his sir holding ; and in respect of his share of the common land, held by 
tenants, he is liable, if poor, to be ousted from it altogether, and if not, is left 
tb collect from each tenant the share of the rent that appertains to him. In 
some cases, by an irregular private partition, some tenants are assigned to one 
shareholder and some to another. In other cases the rent is collected by the 
leading men of the vilKlgo (not necessarily by the recognised lamlarddrs only) 
and goes to pay the Government revenue. Everywhere there is the same 
struggle to separate the individual from the community, and so avoid a com- 
mon responsibility. The law of partition is slow, burdensome and costly; and 
the comparative infrequency of resort to it tends to conceal the extensive prac- 
tical partition that is everywhere going on. 

To pass from this general dissertation to a more particular exposition, 

the case of Lakhnesar parganah may be first cited. This 

Complicated te- , . . , ^ , , ,0 

cures in parganah parganah, containing 10 1 mauzas^ belongs to the oengar 

Lakhnesar. E&jputs, and, at the permanent settlement, was settled 

in the lump with the chaudhris, or leading men, for Its. 20,501. Omitting 
to notice here particulars of historical interest given elsewhere, we pass on to 
the year 1802, w^ben a re-settlement at the same jama was made, distri- 
buted over 35 mafidls. These mahdls are not simple aggregates of villages 
{mauzas)^ but a confused intermingling of mauzas and parts of manzas^ to 
an extent believed to be unparalleled elsewhere. Ostensibly, for example, 
mahdl Amarpatti north includes seven villages; but, when the ftiatter comes 
to be looked into, it will be found that portions of these villages belong to 
other mahdls as well. Thus, parts of the village of Basti belong to eight 
other mahdls besides Amarpatti. On the other hand, besides the villages osten- 
sibly belonging to the mahdl^ there are portions of 25 other villages, scattered 
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over the parganah^ also included in it. So that, instead of comprising the whole 
of 7 manzas^ the malidl Amarpatfei includes no single mama entirely, and is 
made up of portions of 32 villages. The reason of this curious interlacing is, 
probably, that, in the first instance, the division of the parganah into malidl^ 
followed certain tribal sub-divisions ; that is to say, all the land belonging to 
the descendants of certain families, whether residing together or scattered over 
the parganah, was created into one mahdL This is further complicated by the 
local custom of interchanging lands. Thus a Sengar resident in Nagpur owning 
land in Athila, 10 miles off, would exchange some of his Athila land with a 
resident of Athila owning land in Nagpur. This exchange would in some cases 
have the effect of bringing the Nagpur land into the Nagpur mahdl and vice versd; 
but, generally, the mahdlwdr arrangement would not be affected. The inter- 
change of lands has confused whatever bond of family union distinguished the 
original mahdls ; and even in the beginning, the mahdUodf arrangement was not 
a complete distribution by families. We, consequently, find that a man owning 
land in only one village jjays revenue in 5 or 6 mahdU ; and, conversely, a man 
owning land in a dozen villages may pay in one mahdl only. Add to this that 
for some unknown reason the revenue rate fell unequally on the different 
mahdU and now varies from 2 anas to Rs. 1-12-0 per biglia. 

Until 1868 no register of proprietors was made for this parganah, and the 
collection of revenue was a dark matter managed by the kdnungo and the 
toeSm, who, with the aid of numerous chaprdvia, contrived in some way to make 
up the totol. Nobody in the whole parganah knew what amount was the just 
ijuota of any particular proprietor. When a register came to be compiled, it was 
found, owing to its unvvieldiness, to be comparatively useless. The entries and 
names were estimated at 20,000. This was owing to repetition, as the male 
population of the Sengar clan in Lakhnesar is only 8,896, and also to the failure 
to discriminate tlie personal shares of the shareholders in undivided lands. 
Thus, to find the revenue payable from an individual bearing the name ]^am- 
bakhsb, it would be necessary to add up a dozen entries in which his name 
appeared, and as in five or six entries his name would appear in common with 
others, it would be neces^ry to ascertain his particular share in those entries, 
probably an impossible task, 

Such is the complicated state of proprietary tenures in Lakhnesar. It 
may be observed that the complication is for the most part introduced from 
without, consisting only in the relations between the landholders and the 
Government. The uniformity underlying it has been already pointed out, 
and, briefly stated, consists in this, that each individual or small family now 
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eulti^tes and depends upon ee^tain ifell-dedned and kooVn 1 
dehtly of ail complications of ffiausa^^ mkhdlsr and pedigrees, 
land is managed by a few of the leading, men of the village, and 
ill common expenses for charity or rejoioingSt, or towards payment of the dbv* 
ernilient demand. The Zam&nrddri arrangement^ that is, the collection of reve- 
diroagh a headmen, who in tarn collects fromdua co*sharers and gets a per- 
centage for his trouble— a system that works well in aoune districts, bat has in 
general broken down in Ballia — was never even attempt;^ed in this parganah. By 
a^special arrangement a sazdwal or agent was appoint^ by Government, and 
paid Rs 1,200 a year by the Songars to collect the revenue of the parganah. 
This payment has since been amalgamated with the Government demand, and 
the colleotions are made by the tahsildar of Rasra. 

^ In the adjoining parganah of Kopaohit the first division is into talukas. 

Twiir«i in par- Of these the principal are Chit, Firozpnr, Hajanli, GarwAr, 
f«nAb ^ Ohilkahar, and Batsar, held all by Kausik and Karcholia 

B4}p«tts. “ " \ 



TaTttbs Qarw^r. 


Taluka Chit. 


The. position of the original landholders in taluka GarwAr has bebn sim** 
plified to their disadvantage by the loss of their proprietary 
rights. These passed into the bands of Deokinandan the* 
Amil, whose descendants are Ilarshankar PrasAd and Gaurisbankar Pra^i^ 
tlie hitter a lunatic and the former a spendthrift. The estate, as aIrefAiy\0iAii«^ 
tioned, is now under the management of the Court of Wards. ? 

Taluka Chit likewise passed by auction sale into the hands of 

PAodes ; but the ex-zamind&rs oanrdored their agent' eimd' 
generally behaved so turbulex^ly that the auction^purchiii(6 
(a rather iniquitons business in itself) was, for the benefit of both parties^? 
oancelled, and the original zatnindArs (Kausiks) were restored. The distrihl^ 
lion of land, and tlie r|g^ts of the zamiudArs, were eouffiused unequal, alad 
the herdo remedy of a pSiftitipu ha» been applied, formation 

of 27. tier/ect of which^l^ 8ub*dmded into46 

maldiig a tc^ of 13 poneerted imperfeot - . 

; . The teniirea iir otiwr 4al«saB io Kop&cbft and i 
^norei of other pw district are those knowo aa j 
, iiidri asd desoribed tiril 

^ laihilM aredivided % ngdlar, pei&et or hnp 

ibiacbdrt: Mid aUaroeob-diriddd p| fi^b ||iveB 

every * greafia^ «r J^yiati ill every 'nrdwrt eod erery faabty of ai^. 

bat, or divirion l>y &Ida,ia plaa tilmrmllf .Ibllowed in pacriktKia^ 






or irr^nlar, in this district ; and it has always been found impossible to get the . 
. sharer to agree to compact partitions, such as would give to each sharer a sin*- 
compact tract as bis intiividnal share. The sharers invariably insist upon 
rotainiug their own scattered «{r holdings, and upon having their share made 
up qf patches of every description of land, waste or cultivated, that is to be 
found in the mahdL A partition map in this district is, therefore, a most varie-* 
gated picture ; much as if a sheet of paper were splashed at random with 10 
or 12 different colours. 

Id contrast to this excessive distribution of proprietary right, which, as we 
Maharaja of Dumt&on’s bave already remarked, tends to assimilate the can- 
property. dition of proprietors and privileged cultivators, may. 

beset off the great property held by the maharaja of Dumraori, which is preserved 
from breaking up by a family custom of primogeniture. A large portion of 
this is hereditary in the family, and the rest has been acquired by purchase at 
a cheap rate. Nearly the whole of the r^ja of Haldi’s ancestral property biui 
in this way passed over to the maharaja. The Rftjput and Bhdinhtr tenantry^ 
however, hold their lands on generally easy terms. The mabdrAja is also the 
chief proprietor in Bhojpur and Bihia parganahs in Shahabad, across the river $ 
and thus owns the greater portion of both sides of the Ganges for its course in 
this district As a consequence of this, a special arrangement has been made 
^itli him by Government, in variation of the ordinary rule, whereby his assess- 
ment is not open to revision on account of changes by alluvion or dilnvion. In 
the long run, and over a series of years, the gain from alluvion must be equa- 
lized by loss from diluvion ; and, therefore, the one is set off against the 
othen 


As the permanent settlement was the charter of the zamfnddrs, so the 
^ . . revision ^f settlement by Mr. Baikea, in 1839-41, 

Culn rating tenures. iA , ... 

may regarded as the charter of the tenantry. All 

the tenants whose ancestors are fcmnd recorded as cultivators in ^ose records, 
are now secured as fixed-rate tenants, for there is no evidence attainable to 
prove that their tenancies began after the permanent settlement. Untih com- 
pletion, however, of the present revision of records, it will not he possible to 
state what proportion fixed-rate tenancies bear to the whole, but it is known to 
be very considerable. A tenure peculiar to the eastern portion of the district is 
the (of uncertain derivation, a corruption, perhaps, of gdnw-Ufdrdu The 

normal form of this tenure is the grant at a fixed reiit of a whole village, ot 
' G^nmM and Uha definite tract within a village, *to a community of 

Brahmans. Where this can be inferred to have existed 
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at the permanent settlement, the tenure is proprietary ; in othei^ cases the pre-< 
cise definition and legal quality are rather doubtful. jQanwAdhs may originate 
by grant, as above mentioned, by purchase, or even by mere usurpation on the 
.part of the village headmen. In the last case it is confused with, and gene- 
rally indistinguishable from, the tika istUnrdri, or ^perpetual lease,^ another 
not unfrequent tenure in which a whole village or definite part of it is leased to 
the mukaddarriy or headman, at a fixed rent. Iii the case of ganwddhs and tU 
kdsy the status of the under-tenants that pay rent to the ganwddhddts and Hkd^ 
ddrsy is somewhat obscure, and has to be determined, when dispute arises, ly 
the investigation of each particular instance. For it may happen that the 
under-tenant is a mere tenanUat-will, incapable by law of acquiring occupancy 
right by lapse of time, or he may be a fixed-rate tenant whose holding dates 
before the ganwddh or or he may have acquired occupancy right under 
a gaittrddhddr whose own tenure is recognised as proprietary. Anotlier tenilre 
verging on the proprietary is the ‘ drdzi English,’ grants of land at low rents to 
sepoys in the old company’s service, made by the zamindars at the instance of 
the Government. In Sikandarpur and Bhadaori there are similar yj/ast-pro- 
prietary tenures, of which the holders are known as drdziddrs and mushakh- 
khasiddrs, [See Azamgarh]. 

Mr, Vaughan found that more than 90 per cent, of the tenant-held land 
paid cash rents in the two parganahs Sikandarpur and"^ 
Bhadaon. The custom of taking rent in kind is 
unsuited to any but upland rice-lands or to very low land liable to flooding, 
where, in either case, the crops are precarious. Asa rule, cash-rents are not 
fixed with reference to the croi)s grown ; but this rule has exceptions, a special 
rate being in many estates levied for sugarcane and poppy. A further 
account of the customs that regulate the fixation of rent wdll be found under 
Azamgabh. The circumstance of high-caste tenants paying a low^er rate than 
other castes is brought out by the figures collected at the recent revision. 

Ordinary rents are at a rate per bighuy and the standard Wy/m of the dis- 
trict is the Duncan Ugha, which is ’6 179, or nearly two-thirds of an acre. The 
lineal measure corresponding to this square measure is the /a£/ia a 8^ feet. 
But as often as not the rent is calculated on the village higliay an indetermi-’ 
Bate area of fluctuating dimensions, which, within the same village, may some- 
times be less, sometimes greater than, and sometimes equal to, the standard 
higha. The fact seems to be that the village higha is now a mere hypothetical 
area for the purpose of calculating the rent, and was a device for preventing 
the alteration of the rent when the survey of the district was made in 1S40. 
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Thus, if a tenant cultivated 10 highas at Rs. 2 per higha, and at the survey it 
Was found that his holJing contained 11 standard then, to preserve 

intact both rent-rate and total rent, the entry of his holding would continue to 
show an area of 10 village highas. As the old area was rather a rough estimate 
than an actual measurement, the village higha would necessarily vary in nearly 
every holding. 

In some villages in Doaba, to the rept thus calculated is added an item 
called baUa^ or discount, wliicli records the fact that rent was formerly paid in 
the Gaurshahi rupees current in Bengal ; and, when the currency was changed 
to the company’s rupee of lesser intrinsic value, this hatia^ or discount, was 
added to the rent. D4)aba, it will be renieinbored, originally belonged to Ben- 
gal. In other villages, again, in Ballia parganah only, there is an addition of 
adhkattia^ a term explained to mean 2 ^ gatthas or hiswua {arhdi gatha being 
corrupted into adhkaUia)^ and to refer to the custom of levying rent for 2^ 
btswas more ])er higha than the acttial area that the tenant might hold. This 
COLS is generally considered ilh^gal now, although, originally, it was perhaps a 
way of calculating the rent analogous to the fictitious village bigha^ Gdnic^ 
kharch^ or village expenses, is an item frequently added to the rent ; and 
where it has always obtained, is considered legal. The Mgha is divided into 
^'iswas^ and the hiswa into 20 dkth's ; but in the eastern part of the district 
the huwa is more commonly called a kottah, as in Bengal ; and a measure of 
two hisivas^ called a manda, is frequently used. 

The chief article of trade is sugar, which is manufactured in the district and 
is exported cliielly to Bengal, but partly to Agra and 
Bombay. Oilseeds, gram, wheat, and coarse country 
cloths are exported to Bengal ; the imports in return being rice, spices, cloths, 
Iron salt, &c. Wheat is exported both east and west. As regards the avenues 
of traffic, the greater part of the district produce finds its way by boats down 
the Ganges and Gogra. On the former there are two principal wharves, one 
at Ballia and the other at Shokul Chhapra. On the Gogra are also two, Maniar 
and Belthra, of .equal importance to those on the Ganges, but overshadowed 
by the thriving mart of Kivilganj at the junction of the Ganges and Gogra« 
No registration of this traffic has ever been made. Besides the traffic 
on the Ganges and the Gogra, that of the Sarju, which joins tUe former, 
deserves mention. Rasra is the chief place of trade for this river, With which 
it is connected by linmetalled roads. The chief exports from Basra are sugar, 
shellac (chaprd)^ and impure carbonate of soda sajji). These go, in the rains, 
by boat from Pardliaupiir on the Sarju, 4^ miles from Rasra j in the cold and 
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dry 'season, by road to Baxar, 24 miles, and to Ghfizipor, 30 miles. Carbonate 
of soda Uajjr) is manufactured in the neighbourhood of Basra, and is des- 
patched by boat along the Sarju to Bengal. The extent to which the railway 
on the opposite side of the Ganges from Ballia is made use of for the local 
trafBc cannot be exactly stated, but it is beliered that, owing to the want of 
good communications, it is inconsiderable. 

The manufactures of the distridt are sugar, opium, country cloth, indigo, 
saltpetre, and sajji (impure carbonate of soda) ; but the 
first is of most importance. In and near the town of 
Sikandarpur, atar of roses and essential oils of sorts are manufactured \ these 
are exported to Bengal. No detailed description of the methods of manufac- 
ture of any of these products, except that of sajji^ need be given here, as they 
have been amply treated of in the Azat^sgarh and Gh/^zipur notices. 

^ All the indigo trade is at present in the hands of natives, wdth the excep- 
tion of a branch, at Parmandapur, of the Gahmar concern, 
whose head-quarters are in the Ghkzipur district, and 
two other branches of the same concern at Kapuri and Sariya. 

The number of sugar refineries in the district is exceedingly large, those 
(having a net profit of Rs. 500) assessed to license 
tax in 1882-d3 being 571. In Sikandarpur alone 
Hr. Vaughan found 318 refineries in 119 villages, and one village, Siw&n, 
had as many as 25. It should be noted that only chini is made in this district 
and not misri or crystallized sugar. The manufacture is so important and so 
well established that large imports of g'Ar are made from Shnbabad to supply the 
refineries. 

As regards the manufacture of cotton cloth the figures are not constant, 
but some idea may be formed from Mr. Vaughan’s esti- 
mate, as regards Sikandarpur, of the condition of this 
manufacture. In the whole parganah he found 934 looms in 233 villages. None 
of the villages contained more thau 50 looms, so that the industry, though 
widely spread, is a strictly rural one. It is said also to be steadil}’’ declining. 
Some specialities in the way of extra-fine or- extra-strong cloth are not now 
procurable. 

There are 465 crude saltpetre factories in the district ; the quantity an- 
nuallj'^ manufactured is estimated at 16,475 maunds. 

Saltpetre. Most of the factories are in parganahs Kharid and 

Sikandarpur, each of these parganahs having some 200 w^orks, while the rest 


Cotton cloth. 
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are scattered sparsely over the other parganahs of the district. The quantity 
of saltpetre refined in the district is estimated at 5^000 maunds. There are 
six refining factories : two in parganah Kharid, at B^nsdfh ; and four in 
parganah Sikandarpur, two at Chichor, near Bilaunja, and two at Behra, near 
Belthra. 

The quantity of sqy i, or impure carbonate of soda, manufactured in Ballia 

- ... is estimated at 11,400 maunds. The factories, 50 in 

Sajji, , ’ 

number, are all in the parganahs of Bhad^on, Lakh- 

nesar, and Kop&chlt, and the south-west corner of parganah Sikandarpur. Mr. 

D. Reid, Inspector of the Ghazipur circle of the Salt Department, describes 

the manufacture of sajji as follows 

‘‘ The reh soil is first scraped up and collected into long narrow beds 
(iidri), of about one yard broad by 2 to 4 yards long. Water is then 
poured on it and allowed to stand for two or three days, till the sun has 
brought all the sajji properties to the surface. The surface is then scraped 
carefully up and collected in heaps near the place where the boiler is intended 
to be made. A large hole is dug in ihe ground, say, for a medium-sized 
boiler, 15 feet broad, 25 to 30 feet long, and about 4 feet deep. Into this 
hole pillars of mud (clay) are erected at equal intervals all over it. On the 
top of these pillars, clay and straw arches, like the beams of a roof, are made ; 
a»id when the whole is perfectly dry, tlie boiler is put on it. This boiler con- 
sists of a matting made of all the straw and refuse that can be procured, well- 
bound together, and plastered over twice or thrice with clay. When dry it 
is carefully lifted on to, and fitted over, the rafters of the excavation above- 
noted. Sides of the same material are constructed and carefully fitted all 
round it, so that none of the heat can escape from its lower edges. The sides 
and inside are then plastered with clay again, and when dry the pan is ready. 

“ The reh collection is then thrown in, and w^ater added till it attains tiie 
consistency of thin gruel. The fire is then lighted at both ends of the exca- 
vation, and a strong heat applied for some 20 to 30 hours. During the pro- 
cess of boiling, and as the carbonate of soda melts, the refuse mud is carefully 
raked out and water added as necessary. After the sajji has been prepared, 
the whole is allowed to set and cool ; when set, water is thrown on it to expe- 
dite the cooling. The sajji is then in a cake from one end to the other of the 
boiler. It is then broken up into large pieces and taken out. A new boiler 
lias to be made for every operation, but the excavation and pillars last for a 
whole season."' 
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The villages where markets are held onoe or oftener in the week are ex« 

. VK , , . ceedinffly numerous, but it will suffice to mention here 

Markets and fairs. ® , 

those assemblages that combine religious observances 

with traffic in worldly goods. Of these the Ballia fair (Mela Dadri) is the one 
which has ’tiore than local celebrity, and is attended by people from a consi- 
derable distance. A fuller account of it is given in the separate article (see 
Ballia town post). The others are given below : — 


Place. 


Parganah. 


Date. 

Average 
(appioxi- 
mntc) at- 
tendance. 

Ostensible religious 
object 

Budarpar 

••• 

Baliia 

... 

1 3th Phagua and 
Baisakh. 

2 000 

Sheordtra. 

i 

Deokali 


Ditto 


Ditto 

10,000 

Ditto 

Bbiruglisram 


Ditto 


30th Kartik or full , 300, oOO 

moon. ito 500.0‘ 0 

Bathinu in the Ganges. 

t^ankarpur 

.*• 

Ditto 


; 24thChnifc 

4,500 

Worship of Devi. 

Maniar 

• •• 

Kharid 

... 

IBih Bal<^alvh ... j 

15,. 00 

Bithing in the Gogra OH 
the Akshaitritia. 

Chhatauni 

... 

Ditto 

.. 1 

Idlh Pbagun 

4,000 

Shcoratra. 

BUKipar 


Ditto 

• •• 

Ditto ••• 

19,000 

Ditto. 

Ascg&h 


Ditto 

... 

Ditto 

15 000 

Ditto. 

Bishanpura 

• a« 

Doaba 

••• 

30th Kartik ••• 

16,000 

l 

Bathing in the Tenga-. 
raba nala on the full 
moon. 

Lachhmipur 


Ditto 


1 3th Ph&aun 

1,000 

Shcoratra. 

Basra 


Lakhnesar 

- 

From Knar sudi Ist 
to Kiiar sudi 10th. 

7,000 

Ddmlila. , 

Ditto 


' Ditto 

... 

From 1st to loth 
M uharram. 

4,000 

Muliarram. 

Ditto 


Ditto 

... 

On Surulav in Bai- . 
sakh. ' ! 

2,000 

Mela of Ghazi Mian. 

Ditto 


Ditto 

... 

After every 5th or 
7th year. 

14,000 

Mela in honor of Nath 
Baba celebrated by 
Kajputs. 

Lakhnesardih... ' 

Ditto 


On Sundays In the 
month of Bawan. 

2,000 

Assemblage at the tomb 
of Sayyid Shah Jnm&l 
and Sayyid Shah Ktt- 
mal. 

Uchhehra 


Kopachit 

••• 

24th Cbait •*. 

6,000 

Bamnauami. 

Sonadfh 

• •• 

Sikandarpur 

••• 

Ditto 

20,000 

Ditto. 

Sikandarpur 


Ditto 


From Ist to 10th 
Muharram every 
year. 

7,000 

Muharram. 


The average wages cluring the half-year ending Slst December, 1882, 
for syces and horse-keepers was Rs. 4 monthly ; for 
carpenters and blacksmiths, Rs. 7-8-0 monthly or 4 
&nas daily ; and for agricultural labourers, Rs. 4 monthly or 2 4nas daily. 

The statement of prices for a series of years given in the Azamgarh 
Prices. notice may be taken as applying generally to this 
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The position of this district as regards the local self-government mea*^ 

Local rates^ and local so^es lately introduced is one of deficit as follows : — 
self-goTernment The balance of local cess available (1882-83) for local 

expenditure was Rs. 73,440. When from this is deducted Rs. 7,150 for gene- 
ral establishments, &c. (rta.. district post, lunatic asylums, inspection of schools^ 
training schools, district sanitation, and the district contributions to the De- 
partment of Agriculture and Commerce), there remains available for expendi- 
ture under local control Rs. 66,290. The normal expenditure, however, on 
the various heads made over to local control except public works (t. e., on 
education, medical charges, and village watchmen) amounts to Rs. 60,990, 
leaving a surplus of only Rs. 5,300 available for local public works. Under a 
recent resolution (C 272B.-R., dated 25th January, 1883), the normal expen- 
diture on public works has been fixed at Rs. 22,000, and for 1883-84 a special 
grant of Rs. 20,000 has been made. 

« There is only one municipality in the district, at Ballia itself, and eight 
Municipality and house- house-tax towns, t?? 2., Turtipar, Sikandarpur, Basra, 
tax towns. Reoti, Bairia, Sahatwar, Maniar and Bansdih. The 

aggregate income of the Ballia municipality in 1881-82 was Rs. 11,861 (in- 
cluding a balance of Rs. 3,770 from the previous year), and the a^^gregate 
expenditure Rs. 9,250. Ballia municipality largely depends upon the profit 
realised from the annual fair. The income and outlay of the house -tax towns 
will be found in the Gazetteer articles on each. 

During the year that the income-tax was levied, Ballia was included in 
Income and license Ghdzipur district, and the figures for it, as at pre- 
sent constituted, are not available. The license-tax 
levied in the district (under Act II. of 1878) yielded in 1881-82 a gross sum 
of Rs. 28,295 ; and after deducting the cost of collection the net produce of 
the tax, according to the official report, was Rs. 26,982. The incidence of 
taxation per thousand of the total population was Rs. 76'6 in towns with popu- 
lation exceeding 5,000, and the number of persons taxed per thousand was 2 ; 
while in smaller towns and villages it was only Rs. 51-4, and the number taxed 
2 in 1,000. Judged by the net collections Ballia ranked seventeenth in the 
north-west provinces in 188l>‘82. 

Excise is levied under Act XXII. of 1881 (repealing Act X. of 1871) 
and Act I. of 1878. A brief account of the North- 
Western Provinces excise system has been given under 
Cawnpobs. The following figures show the receipts in rupees for the year 
1880-81 : — ^license fees for vend of opium, 15 ; still-head duty, 12,756 ; 
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distillery f(g6S) 7 i fees for license to sell native or English liquor, 12,940 f 
drugs, 7,983 ; maiak and chandu^ 55; tdri^ 13,386 ; opium, 184; fines and 
miscellaneous, 10 ; gross receipts, 47^336 ; gross charges, 482 ; net receipts, 
46,854. In September, 1881, the outstill system was introduced into Ballfa 
tahsil (which then comprised half the district) ; and the following year it 
was extended to the whole district. The settlement of outstills made in Septem- 
ber, 1882, was for Rs 1,02,875 against Rs. 25,703, the proceeds under the 
distillery system for 1880, the last year it was in force. 

Stamp duties are collected under the Stamp Act (L of 1879» and Court 
Fees Act (VIL of 1870). The following figures give 
Stampa. rupees for the same year as the last the revenue 

Under this head i— Iivntii and adhesive stamps, 784 ; blue-and-black docu- 
ment stamps, 23,796 ; eoUrt-fee stamps, 86,167 ; duties, penalties and miscel- 
lanecus, 686; total receipts, 1,11,433; gross chargee, 1,103; net receipts 
1,10,330. 

In 1880-81, there were 3,463 documents registered under the Registration 
. , Act (XVT. of 1877); and on these fees (and fines) to 

the amount of Rs. 6,684 were collected. The expenses 
of establishment and other charges amounted during the same year to Rs. 1,466. 
The total value of all property affected by registered documents was 
Rs. 10,88,879, of which Rs. 10,17,499 represented immoveable and the 
remainder moveable property. 

The number of criminal cases disposed of during the calendar year 1 881 

amounted to 855, and the number of revenue cases 
Judicial statistics. i j- 

disposed of amounted in 1880-81 (i.e., the year ending 

80th September, 1881) to 3,600. The local civil courts are the munsifis of 
Ballia and Basra; but for purposes of civil jnrisdiotion the district is included 
with Gh&zipur, and separate statistics of civil cases affecting this district can- 
not readily be obtained. 

The medical charges are in great part incurred at one central and one 

^ branch dispensary. The former is at Ballia and the 

Medical charges. 

latter at Basra. They are both of the first class. 
The total district expenditure on dispensaries was, in 1881, Rs. 7,194, of which 
68‘9 per cent, was defrayed by Government, the rest being paid from munici- 
pal funds, interest on investments, and subscriptions. The total number of 
patients, both indoor and outdoor, in 1881, was 22,030, of which 15,455 were 
Hindus and 6,575 Masalm4ns. The average daily attendance was 225*89 : and 
the ratio per cent, of men, 51*79 ; of women, 21*55 ; and of children, 26*66. 
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At the central dispensary lfi3 major operations (116 on the eye) were per* 
formed. Seven pounds of cinchona febrifuge, at a cost of Bs. 116, was distribut- 
ed on account of the fever epidemic, arid a charge of Rs. 247 was incurred ou 
account of the cholera outbreak. 

The principal causes of mortality during the 3 ^ears 1880 and 1881, and 

the number of deaths from each cause, are showm in 
Vital statistics; ii.pii-i.ti 

the tollowinof table 









Proportion 

Fever. 

Small- 

pox. 

Bowel 

coni- 

plalut. 

Cholera. 

Injaries. 

Other 

causes. 

dTotal. 

of deaths to 
one thou- 
sand of po- 








puiatiOD. 

lt>,229 

1 

79 

192 

106 

518 

955 

14,079 

ii-2^ 

27,977 

874 

121 

981 

445 

1,561 

31,969 

S4-9B 
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Earlj inhabitaDts. 


The statistics of vaccination for the year 1881-82 are as follows : — 
average number of vacciimtors employed, 9 ; total 

VacclDation. 

hnmber of persons successfully vaccinated, 11,103; 
cost to Government, Ri 996. 

The account which the materials at our disposal permit us to give of the 
early history of the tract included in the present dis- 
trict of Ballia, a district constituted, the reader will 
remember, only from the 1st of November, 1879, is a very meagre one. Our 
knowledge of the inhabitants of this tract, before the Muhammadan conquest, is 

^ limited to the traditions of Bliar and Cherfl occupation. 

Early inhabitants. _ i i i i 

We need not enter here upon the apparently hopeless 

task of ascertaining who these people were, but that the names have some 
foundation other than the invention of a later age seems to be borne out by 
the existence of numerous ruined forts that are almost invariably connected with 
them in the legends and folklore of the present inhabitants. The localities where 
these remains are found havealready been mentioned under the head ABGH.£OLOQt 
In Part III. All the traditions point to the Bhars as the earliest known occu* 
pants of the western part of the district, including parganahs Sikandarpur, 
BhadAon, and Lakhnesar, while the eastern parganahs are assigned to the Cherils. 
These supposed aboriginal tribes were ousted from their lands, and perhaps 
teduced to serfage, or, as some authorities are inclined to think, to a great extent 
absorbed by the various tribes of Rajput invaders, who were doubtless accom- 
panied or followed by Brahmans and members of other Hindu castes. Thus 
the Sengars were, by tradition, the conquerors of the Bhars in parganah 
Lakhnesar, although no date can be assigned to the conquest ; the Haribobans 
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(or Hfiyobans) similarly overcame the Oherds in the Ballia and Kharid 
parganahs^ and in theif* case something approaching accuracy in dates may 
be presumed ; the pedigrees of the Haldi family making this event hap- 
pen between the 16th century {vide eupra p. 29). It was a century later 
{virc, 1623 A.D.) that Sikandarpur and Bhadaon parganahs were overrun by 
the Bais Rajputs under their leader Bhimsen. It would seem, however, that 
there were Hindu and even Muhammadan settlers there w^ben the Bais invad- 
ers came. [See separate notice of Sikandarpur parganah posL"} KopAchit, 
again, ])reserve8 strong traditions of Cheru rule, the ruins at Pakka Kot being 
pointed to as those of a Cheiu chief Mahfpa’s stronghold, when he ruled over 
the country north of the Suraha lake. The Karchulia and Kausik clans of Raj- 
puts seem to have occupied this part of the district, but no trustworthy traditious 
have survived regarding the time or circumstances of their conquest of it. 

Two names of places in this district, those of Haldi and Kharid, are mention- 

Befertnees in the His- Elliot’s extracts from the Muhamiiia- 

toriesi Haldi and Kharid. historians. The first of these references is to the 

Tdrikh-i-Jahdn Lodi^ (V. 90) wdiere Sultan Bahlol (died 1488A.D.) is said 
to have arrived in the town of Haldi and there to have heard of the death of 
a near relative. After passing some days there in mourning he went on to 
Ja’*npur. The other reference is to the Tuzak-i-Bdbati (IV., 283), where the 
Emperor Babar records tlie fact that when halting in the parganah of Arra^, 
he received information that the army of Kharid was encamped at the junc- 
tion of the Ganges and Sard (Gogra) on the further side of the river Sard, 
where they had collected 100 or 150 vessels.” Babar states that he regarded 
this as a hostile demonstration on the part of the Bengal ruler, with whom 
he says he was then at peace, and intimated to the Bengal ambassador, 
whr. came to wait on him in his camp, that ‘‘ his master’s dominions should 
su£Per no harni, either by land or by water,” provided that the army of 
Kharid was withdrawn ; and the Emperor offered to send some Turks to 
accompany them on the march. From Erskiue’s Bdber (page 500 et seq) we 
learn that the warning was not taken, but that an action ensued in which 
Bdbar defeated both the Afghans and the Bengal army, or “ the Khari 1 army, 
as it was called.” The date of this event is not given exactly, but it was appa- 
rently about 936 Hijri (1529 A. D.), a year or so before Babar’s death^. The 
passage is mainly interesting from the confirmation it appears to throw upon 

* In Erskine’s B4ber (p. 500) this oame is given as Ari, a district ]yio$ 2 : between the Gauges 
and the Son at their coodueiice, in Behar.” There we also read that Babar was at this time 
occupied in pursuing Sultan Mahmud and other Afghan chiefs who were in rebellion. * Dr. 
Oldham devotes several paragraphs to the description of Babar’s proceedings in this district. 
See Ghdtipur Memoir, Vol. 1., pages 76 — 79. 
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the tradition, to be mentioned presently, which makes Kharfd to have been 
at that time the seat of a governor under the Bengal Eing. In a note to the 
passage, just quoted, the editor writes : Kharid appears to have included the 
country on both sides of the Gogra near Sikandarpur, and thence on its left 
bank down to the Ganges.” No authority is quoted for this remark, but it is 
apparently taken from a footnote to Erskine’s Baber, page 502, and chimes in 
most thoroughly wdth the local traditions. At the present day the visitor to that 
part of the Ballia district will find ruins of former habitations or other buildings, 
almost continuously from Sikandarpur to the village of Kharid on the Gogra. 

Little is recorded even by tradition regarding Sikandarpur, that little being 

Ancient city of Ghazan- Slimmed up in the statement made in Part I. as to the 
farabad (Kharid). derivation of the name from Sikandar, the Lodi Em- 

peror of Dehli, although it is doubtful if he ever visited the place, and a legend 
regarding the fort that has been given in the separate notices of Sikandarpur 
(post)^ But of Kharid tradition has a great deal to say, and, if it is to be be- 
lieved, the place was a town of some importance as recently as 150 years ago. 
As the matter is one of tradition, the native compiler of the account ' may be 
permitted to tell his own story, which is as follows 

The tract of country of which the eastern boundary reaches to the outskirts 
of B&nsdfh and the western to the village of Khaira in the suburbs of Turtipar, 
was the seat of a magnificent city called Ghazanfarabad,* It lay in the domi- 
nions of the kings of the east ^ Bengal), whose relatives held its vioeroyalty, 
Sikandar Lodi, who erected a fortress at Sikandarpur, a town called after him, 
was one of the viceroys of this city. Ghazanfarabad was situated on the banks 
of a branch of the Gogra river, and the beautiful stream flowed below the lofty 
houses of the rich courtiers and other officers of the realm. The main stream of 
the Gogra passed by the bazar of Gothni, which at present forms the western 
boundary of the Shdhabad district. The natural features of the country have 
since completely altered, and a streamlet, by the name of the Gandak, flows in 
that place. The present town Daranni was originally a muhalla of this city 
and bore the name of Ddranagar. To the west of it on the banks of the river 
there was a large muhalla named Umrpur^ which was occupied by Musalmans. 

* Munshi Muhammad Khalil, Deputy Collector, Ballia, who states that his narrativis is based 
OD his own knowledi^e of thi) tradition and on the researches of Maulavi Bakhshish Ahmad, in 
whose family the office of K&zi was hereditary during Muhammadan rule, and with whom 
some historical records of the city are said to be preserved. He also quotes a work called the 
Majma'-uUlrshdd^ compiled by Maulavi Saif 'Ali in 1163 Uijri (1749A. D.) > This would 

be a distance of about 30 miles, but due aiiowauce for oriental hyperbole must be made, 
and perhaps the country subject to the governor of Kharid and not the city was really 
intended by the author of the Majma'-ui-Irthdd, from whom this description professes to be 
taken. 
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It is now called Amma/pur, The ruins of the old muhalla are no longer visible 
with the exception of that of a large mosque with three arched roofs.” 

Among the former residents of this ancient city is mentioned, by the writer 

Inscription found near quoted, one Khan A’anm Khdn, who is said to 

the Gogra. ^ iiave held the office of ‘ mukhtar ’ of Kharid, com- 
mander of the army, and (chief nobler. To him is attribut- 

ed the building of a large mosque, the date of the foundation of wliich and the 
name of the sovereign in whose time it was built, were engraved on a black 
marble slab. This slab, according to an account given to Mr. Whiteway, a 
former Assistant Magistrate in Azamgarh, was found near the Gogra. It 
is now fixed in the northern wall of the mausoleum of Rukn-ud-diu Buka 
’Xlam in Kharid. Tho inscription is cut into the stone, which measures about 
36 inches in length by 20 inches in breadth and 2 in thickness. The character 
in which the inscription is engraved is that known as the Toghra, but it will be 
more convenient to give it here in the ordinary Arabic character. The version 
of the text that follows has the authority of the late professor Blochmann, 
having been published by him in his learned Contributions to the Geography and 
History of Bengal [Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society, XLIl , page 296]. 
The translation given by Mr. Blochmann has been added to in parts whert? there 
v,o. 8 blanks or omissions. (The additions having been kindly supplied by Mr. 
M. S. Howell, C.S., and Vindhyeshwar Prasad, tahsildar of Ballia.) 

^ ^ 4jj| 31 

Vi ^ .<N b f V yt ^ (>j^sauJ| yi 


Translation. 




p< The text,” writes Mr. Howell, presents difficulties. In the second line the word 
is posNclassical, and when used, means ‘ the founded*, nut * the founder.* * The 
founded,* however, makes no sense.** Other difficulties occur which need not be enlarged upon.] 
« There is no God but god ; Mohammad U the apostle of God. The prophet (God bless him 
and give him peace I) said * whoso buildeth a mosque in the world, God will build for him seven- 
ty palaces in para'ilse.* 

** The founder of the mosque, during the reign of the just king, the defender of the faith and 
of the world, Abu’l Muzaffar Nusrat Shah, son of Husain Shah, the king (may God set him 
among the conjpany of His servants I) is ** Khan-i A’zsin Khan, Mukhtar of Kharid. In the 
month of Kajab, 9S3 Hijri, 27th of the reign.** [Mr. Blochmann reads the latter part differ- 
ently, viz. “ is the great Ulur (Ulugh), t. e., the great Khdn Kh^o, Com- 

mander of the district of Kharid. On the 27th Bajab, 933 (29th April, 1527)].” 

Mr. Blochmann remarks on this inscription that it confirms the histories 
according to whicli Nusrat Sh&h (the 22Qd of the independent kings of Bengal) 
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extended his authority over the whole of Northern Beh&r ; and, as Rharid 
lies on the right bank of the Gogru, Nusrat Shah mupt have temporarily held 
sway in the Azamgarh (that is, in the part that is now the Ballia) district.” 
But beyond this inscription there is nothing to establish the fact of the Bengal 
Ring haying pushed his frontier so far to the west, and the limits usually 
given to the independent Bengal Kingdom make it end much farther east, 
although it doubtless varied under different rulers. 

Nusrat Shah, the Bengal King mentioned in the inscription, who is sup- 
posed by Mr. Blochmann to have reigned from 927 
to 939 Hijri (1520 to 1538 A.D.) reigned long after 
the re-absorption of the Jaunpur kingdom into the Dehli empire, an event 
which happened in 1476 A.D. Daring the brief period (1304 to 1476 A.D.) 
of the existence of that kingdom, part at least of the tract included in the pre- 
sent Ballia district fell under its rule, which, as we know from iuscriptious, ex- 
tended eastwards as far as Bebar. But no monument of Jaunpur rule has 
apparently been preserved and the traditions are silent on the subject. 

At the time of the compilation of Akbar’s Institutes, the whole tract was 
included in the two sitbas of Allahabad and Beh&r, as 
shown in Part I. sMifra p. 4). Excluding the Uoaba 
parganab, which belonged to the Bebdr siba {savkdr Boht6s), the remain- 
der fell under the surkdrs of Jaunpur and Gh&zipur. It was mentioned in * 
Part 1. (‘^ changes in subdivisions,” p. 4) that we have no record of fiscal 
affairs in these parganahs from the time of the Ain^i-AkbaH (1596) to the 
j)eriod, about 1722,^ when they, along with the rest of the Ghazipur sarkdr 
and the Jaunpur, Benares, and OhunAr sarkdrs, were detached from the vice- 
royalty {sdba) of Allahabad and placed onder the management of S’ftdat Kh&n 
(styled, in the Histories, Burhan-ul-Mulk, a title he received afterwards), the 
first Viceroy of Oudh, During that interval the Ghazipur sarkdr was for a long 
time administered by governors appointed from Dehli (see Gh&zipur), but dur- 
ing the disintegration of the empire after the death of Aurangzeb Ihe eastern 
districts were almost in open revolt, the zaminddrs taking to the trade of 
robbery” (Gurw^en’s Balwantndma^ p. 2). In the commencement of the 
reign of Muhammad 8h5h (1719) the four sarkdrs were assigned as a jdgir 
to a nobleman of the court, Murtaza Kh&n, and, on Sa’adat Khan’s acquisi- 
tion of the management, an agreement was made between him and Murtaza 


From 1696 to 1761 A.D. 


^ The date is uncertain Dr. Oldham, who followed Khair-ud-din’s Tuhfa-i-Tdza (or Balwani- 
ndina)t gives 1722 as the dnte of SaAdat 'Ali Khan's appointment as viceroy of Oudh, and says 
that it was then, or soon afterwards, that the four ttarkdrs mentioned in the text were placed 
under his management. Khair-ud-din, however, gives no date. Mr. T. W, Beale (Oriental Bio^ 
prapbteal Dictionary, p. 227} gives the date of Sa'^dat £^h6n’s appointment as 1724 A.D. ( 1 134B. ). 
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Kh&n by which the latter was to receive seven lakhs of rupees per annum by 
way of revenue or rent charge. But Sa’adat Kh'm did not himself manage 
the sarkdrs / they were first leased to Rustam ’Ali for seven lakhs, and upon 
a subsequent disagreement arising between them, Ghazipur sarkdr was 
separated from the rest and given to ’Abdullah on an annual revenue of three 
Idkhs of rupees, in or about 1738 A.D. Glnzipur remained under the rule of 
’Abdullah, and afterwards under that of his son Fazl ’Ali, until the expulsion 
of the latter for oppression and misconduct, when the sarkdr was re-annexed to 
the other three and placed under Balwaiit Siiih’s management ; the date of 
thisevent is variously given as 1757 and 1701, but probaldy the latter is correct. 
From this time forward the Ghazipur sarkdr remained a part of the 
territories held by Balwant Sinh as a feudatory, first 
of the Oudh viceroy iNavvab Wazfr) and then of the 
East India Company. The Ballia district (excluding Doaua) therefore passed 
under British control in 1775, but British administration did not actually 
begin until 1794, the date of tlie agreement with Raja Mahipnarain Sinh, 
the third in succession from Balwant Sinh. The Doaba parganah had come 
info British possession ten years earlier, in 1705, when tlio grant of the 
Diwdni of Behar, Bengal and Orissa was made to the Bast India Company. 

’ It was not transferred from the Shahabad and Siran districts to Ghdzipur 
until 1818. But, although the dates given above are those on which the 
possession of the district passed to the Bast India Company, they do not 
represent the dates of the acquisition of sovereignty for the Crown. Mr. J ustice 
Field, in his recent able treatise on Landhohling wid the Relation of Landlord 
and Tenant in Various Countries (p. 632), has examined this question and arrived 
at the conclusion tliat the date cannot be exactly fixed fur the exchange by 
the Company’s officers in India of the character of subjects for that of sovereign, 
that is, when they obtained for the Crown the rights of sovereignty, because 
it was effected by gradual change, not by any single occurrence happening 
on a particular date, but he would fix the beginning of the year 1806 as the 
time when the sovereignty of the Bengal Presidency was acquired. 

The early years of British ad minis traiiou in this district were marked by 
Permanent settlement and the introduction of the permanent settlement, to 
Bibu Deokioandan Sinh, which reference has been made in the fiscal history. 

That settlement dates from the year 1790, but was at first made for ten years, 
being afterwards extended in perpetuity by Regulation I. of 1795. In 1791 
the famous Babu Deokinandan Sinh appeared on the scene, having beea 
appointed by Mr. Duncan, in that year, to the post of dmily or collector of the 
revenues, in parganahs Sikandarpur and Bliad^on and elsewhere. Until 1802 

lOi 
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he carried on the artifices so well known in connection with his name, by which, 
at the expense of the ignorant zamindars, he acquired the large estates, part of 
which still remain with his descendants. Even after the system of paid tahsild»irs 
was introduced, the practice of fraudulent sales of estates for fictitious arrears 
of revenue continued, and the years 1811 and 1812 are remarked upon by Mr. 
Wedderburnas showing an exceptionally large -number of such sales. Dissen- 
sions among the shareholders were the proximate cause of this state of things, 
and these dissensions are traceable to the recognition by the British Government 
of subordinate rights that had hardly existed in the days of the feudal chiefs. 
Mr. Wedderburn writes: “ One strikingeffoct of the system is almost melancholy 
wlien we see men whose fathers kept up the estate of Kajds now reduced to 
the condition of small patliddrs (co sharers) without wealth or influence, and the 
large estates divided amongst a numerous kindred in every degree of affinity.” 

There is nothing to record in the way of history from this time onwards to 
the mutiny of 1857-58. The Ballia parganali suffered 
during that period equally with the rest of the Azam- 
garh and Ghdzipiir districts in which they were then included. The official 
narrative (by Mr. Taylor, C.S., dated 19lh November, 1858) devotes one brief 
paragraph to events at Ballia, and to those only that occurred in July, 1858. 
Early in that month Mr. Bax, the Magistrate of Ghazipur, marched out to 
Ballia, his object being to overawe and disperse the bands of rebels, many of 
them residents of this district, that swarmed into it after the break-up of 
Ku^A"a^ Sinh’s rebel army. Mr. Bax found no opposition to his advance, 
although a bridge on the road had been broken by the rebels, and when he 
reached Ballia he found it empty. Mr. Probyn, the Joint Magistrate, was left 
in the town with a garrison of Sikhs, and Mr. Bax marched with the rest of his 
force towards the couffnence of the Gogra and Ganges. The rebels came down 
in large numbers upon the small party and besieged it at Bairia. Finding 
themselves unlikely to obtain any success, they marched, after a few days, 
towards Ballia, with the intention of surprising it. Their purpose was, how- 
ever, frustrated by the rapid advance of Brigadier-General Douglas, who 
drove them northwardif. The parganahs of the Ghazipur district north of the 
Ganges were not finally cleared of the rebels till October, 1858. 

Thus ends the brief and imperfect account of the history of this dis- 

^ , . trict, for there is nothing deserving mention regard- 

Conclusion. ^ ® . 

ing it under the head of history from the mutiny 

to the preseat time. The only important event is that already mentioned, 

its constitution as a separate collectorate on the 1st November, 1879. 
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PART IV. 

CONTENTS. 


Agrauli 
Aiijorpur 
Atliila 
Ba^hiiunch 
Bnhura 
Ban la 

Ballia talisil 
Baliiit parganah ... 

BalliH lowu ••• 

Bahipiir ... ••• 

i-l.iiiMini tahsU ... ••• 

BansdHi town ... ••• 

Bdnstbuna ... ^ 

Baragaon (parganah Kopachit) 
Baiagatii (l»arganah Kharnl) 
Bsiaiintpur ... ••• 

Bttndauii parganah 
Bhatsaiid ... ••• 

Bigahi ••• ••• 



Chakia 

Chandpur (parganah Doaha) 
Cha idpur (paigaiiah Kharid) 
Charauan 

Chhata ... ••• 

Chilknliar ... ••• 

Chit Firozpiir ... 

Boaba parganah ... 

Dubhand 
l>dbdbahr& 

Dumri 
Dnrjanpiur 

Giighat 
Garw&r 
Gopalnagar 

HajauU 
Baldharpur 
Haldi (parganah Ballia) 

Haldi (parganah Stkaudarpur) 

Hanumauganj 

Husainabad ... 



Ibrfthimdbftd ... 


Page. 

... 80 

Jagdewa ... 


Page, 

... 107 


lb. 

Jain 


... ib. 


«v>. 

Jmvahi ... 

... 

... ro8 
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Karatnmar 

•ft. 

ib. 


ib. 

Kntnai ... 

... 

... tb. 


%b 

Katliaura 

• •• 

... 109 

... 

82 

Ktor& ... 


... ib. 
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Khajuri ... 


... id. 


87 

Kharanni 

•ft. 

... 110 


91 

Kharid parganah 


... id. 

... 

92 

Khaiid Village ... 


... 112 


93 

Kharaanda 


... 113 


94 

K<»pachit parganah 


... i6. 


ib. 

Ko{ acini E.'iht ,, 


... 115 


tb. 

Kopucliit West ,, 

•ft. 

... id. 


95 

Kotii .. 


... 116 


ib. 

Kiitwa ... 

... 

... id. 


97 

ib. 

I.akhnesar parganah 


id. 


IJlkar 

... 

... 1*1 

... 

ib 

Madhiihan! 


... id. 


ib. 

M. an It dr ••• 

... 

... tb. 

... 

98 

Majhawa ... 

•ft. 

... id. 

••• 

lb. 

M Miliar ... 


... 1S2 

... 

tb. 

Midha ... 

..a 

... 1*3 


99 

lb. 

Murlichhaprd ... 


... id. 

... 

N agpura 

••ft 

... id. 

... 

loo 

Ea.'i'a ••• 

... 

... ib. 


103 

Nagwa ... 


... 124 

... 

ib, 

ib. 

104 

Naiiranga ... 


... id* 


rakii... 

•ft. 

... ib. 


t6. 

Paiidepur .„ 

rharsatar 


... 126 
... <d. 


ib. 

Piprauli Ashrafpur 

... 

... %b. 
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J*ur ... 


... 186 

... 

ib. 

Kaiiipur 


... ib. 

... 

ib. 

Hast'd tahsil 


... ib. 


ib. 

Hast'd liiwn ... 


... 127 

... 
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Hat^ar Kaldn 

... 

... 129 

... 

ib. 

Heoti .. 


.M ib. 

••• 
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Ser ... 

• •• 

Page, 

... 181 

Srinagar 

• •• 

• B« 

Paps. 

... 138 

Sheopnrdiar 


... ib. 

Sakhpura 


BBB 

... 139 

Sikandarpur parganah 

fsa 

... 132 

Sultaiipur 

• •• 

BBB 

... ib. 

Sikandarpur town 


... 136 

'I’arf Bar&gaon 
Tika lleori 
Turtipar 



... ib. 

Sikandarpur Eist parganah... 
Sikandarpur West „ ... 

Sisot&r ... ... 

... 137 
... lb 
••• ib 

• •• 

• •• 

• B« 

•M 

... %b. 

Siw&n 

... 

... 1.38 

tJbhaom 

•BB 

BBB 

... ib. 

Sunbars& ... 


... ib. 

Wain£ 

BBB 

BBB 

... 141 

Sonw&ni 

... 

••• ib. 

Zirabaatf 

BOB 


... ib. 


Notb. — The above list contains the names of all places with a population, according to 
the CensuB of 1881, of 2.000 or upwards, besides those of places of importance on other grounds, 
Boch as being police-stations, post-offices, &c. The latitudes and longitudes have been obtained 
from the most recent survey data. The final vowels of names of places have been marked, 
'when long, in this list, but tfie marks have frequently been omitted in the text, and the reader’s 
indulgence must be asked for the omission. 

Agrauli. — ^Village in parganah and tabsil BalHa ; lies to the south of the 
parganah, three miles south of the Ballia-Bairia road, and seven miles south- 
east of the head-quarters’ station. Population (1881) 2,522 (1,378 females). 
It is a village of recent foundation and of small importance. The site must 
have been at no distant time submerged in the bed of the river, though at 
the present time the river is three miles distant. The soil is fertile alluvial land. 
The village was settled, in 1790, with D6be Brahmans and, except a small 
share purchased by the Pandes of Bairi4, is still in the possession of their 
descendants. 

Aiyorpur,— Village in pnrganah and tahsil Ballia ; is situated on the 
left bank of the Ganges, four miles south of the Ballia-Ghazipur road, and six 
miles west of the head-quarters’ statioo. Population (1881) 2,357 (1,293 
females). The village is still owned by the descendants of the Bluiinhar pro- 
prietors, with whom it was settled in 1790. It is a purely agricultural village, 
and at present is suffering fiom the erosive action of the Ganges. The inhabit- 
ants are principally resident zamindars of the Bhdmbdr caste. There is a 
primary school, which is moderately well rttended. 

Athila.— Village in parganah Lakhnesar, tahsil Basra; is situated in the 
north-western corner of the parganah, two and a half miles from the head- 
quarters of the tahsil, and 20 miles north-west from the civil station. Lati- 
tude 25®-54‘'-04 j^ ; longitude 83'’-53'-47". Population (1881) 2,241 (1,120 
females). This village is still in possession of the descendants of the original 
Bengar Rdjput proprietors. It comprises a large hamlet called Par4 Jaip4I 
Rdo, which is the centre of a flourshing sugar industry, there being no less than 
twenty-one sugar factories. Athila possesses fourteen looms, a primary school, 
and a weekly h&z&r. 
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Baghaunch. — Village in parganah and tabsil Ballia ; is situated on the 
left bank of the Granges, north and south of the Ballia-Bairia road, and is eleven 
miles distant from the sadr station. Population (1881) 2,015 (1,156 females). 
This village belongs to the Sonwani taluka ; its population consists principally 
of immigrants from Gaighat and Rudarpur, whose houses were swept away by 
the river in 1877. It is a purely agricultural village, inhaijited principally 
by Brahmans and Bajputs, and is liable to annual inundation, as the Ganges 
•now flows close to the village site. There is a large mound under a banyan 
tree which is said to have teen raised in honour of a female deity, named Ba- 
ghaunch, from whom the village derives its name. 

Bahdra. — Village in parganah Dojiba, tahsil Ballia ; is situated near the 
road from Bairia to Bihia, three miles north of the Ganges, and twenty-two 
miles from the head-quarters of the district. Latitude 25^-43 -lO'^ ; longitude 
84^-30-01". Population (1881) 4,529 (2,348 females). It belongs to the 
DamoJarpur taluka, and com)>rises 13 hamlets (^o/a) which are very much 
scattered. The inhabitants are principally Lohtarnia Rajputs, Blniinhars, and 
Ahirs. A considerable trade in cattle exists, and there is a sugar factory in 
tola Balwant Chbapra. 

Bairia. — Princi])al town in parganah Do&ba, tahsil Ballia ; is situated 
in the centre of the parganah, at a distance of twenty miles from the head- 
quarters of the district. Latitude 25°-45'-38" ; longitude 84°-31'-39^. 
According to the census of 1881, the site occupied an area of 82 acres, and 
the population was 9,160 (4,799 females), giving a density of 112 to the acre. 
Classified according to religion, there were 7,564 Hindus (3,923 females), and 
1,596 Musalmans (876 females). At tlie time of the permanent settlement the 
entire town was owned by Iisxjj)uts of the Lohtarnia tribe, but it has since passed 
out of their ])ossession One-sixth is owned by the maharaja of Dumraon ; one- 
fourth by a retired manager of his, \»ho resides in Surajpura; and the remainder 
by a mabajan of the Saran district. Next to Kocris, however, llajputs are still 
the most numerous class in the town and number over one thousand. The 
town is said to have been originally a small hamlet, founded by one Bairl Bind 
and to have thence derived its name. It is situated on the high road from 
Ballia to Chhapra and is almost equidistant from the rivers Ganges and Gogra. 
The nearest railway station, Raghunathpur on the East Indian Railway, lies 
sixteen miles to the south, the river Ganges intervening. 

The import trade is of no importance, but there is a considerable export 
trade in sugar and coarse cloth. There are 17 sugar refineries in the town, the 
produce of which, together with that of the surrounding villages, is exported 

11 
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to Agra and Calcutta. Of looms there are no less than S50 ; the cloth manu- 
factured goes principally to Lower Bengal. Shoes made by Cham&rs are sent 
to, Ballia, Gh&zipur, and Dumrdon. Having little or no import trade of its 
own, the town derives its supplies of grain and English cloth from a large 
b6,zar, which is held twice a week at Raniganj, a place about two miles to the 
north-east. This bazar attracts imports, in sufficient quantities to meet the 
demands of the whole parganah, from Bivilganj, an important emporium of 
trade, situated beyond the Gogra in the Saran district. 

Bairia is little more than a conglomeration of mud-built houses, traversed 
by one good street from east to west. The principal residents are a Bhuinhar 
family, known in the district as the Pandos of Bairi&. They were formerly 
agents for the malninija of Dumraon on this side of the Ganges, and their sub- 
Btantial house on a raised foundation is the most conspicuous object in the town. 
A first-class police-station and a primary scliool are provided with suitable 
masonry buildings ; there are also an imperial post-office in the towm and a 
large mud-built sarai, on the high road, for the convenience of travellers to 
and from the Saran district. The watch and ward of the town is provided for 
by taxation under Act XX. of 1856. 

During 1881-82 the house-tax tlicrcby imposed, togfethcr with a balance of Rs. 329 from 
the preceding year, gave a total income of Bs. 1,189. The total expenditure amounted to Rs. 60), 
of which the principal items were Bs. 378 on police and Us. 136 on conservancy. The returns 
gave 1,263 houses, of which 908 were assessed with the tax ; the incidence being Re. 0 16-9 
per house assessed, and Be. 0-1*6 per head of population. 

Ballia.— South-eastern tahsil of the district, comprising parganahs Ballia, 
Poaba, and Kopiicliit East. The total area of the tahsil, according to the latest 
official statement (1881), was 371-5 square miles ; of which 280-4 were culti- 
vated, 23 cultivable, and 68*1 barren. Of the cultivated area, 75*5 square 
miles were irrigated and 204*9 unirrigated. The area paying Government 
revenue or quit-rent was 348*3 square miles, of which 258*6 square miles were 
cultivated, 22*4 cultivable, and 67*3 barren. The amount of payment to Gov- 
ernment, whether land-revenue or quit-rent, w-as Rs. 2,65,832 ; or, with local 
rates and cesses, Rs. 3,21,575. The amount of rent, including local cesses, paid 
by cultivators was Rs. '6,35,824. According to the census of 1881, the tahsil 
contained 496 inhabited villages : of which 191 had less than 200 inhabitants; 
113 between 200 and 500 ; 100 between 500 and 1,000 ; 56 between 1,000 and 
2,000 ; 19 between 2,000 and 3,000 ; and 12 between 3,000 and 6,000. Three 
towns (Ballia, Bairia, and Bar4g4on) and two large villages with scattered 
hamlets (Sheopurdiar and Sonbar8&) contained more than 5,000 inhabi* 
tauts. 
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The total population was 345,373 (181,279 females), giving a density of 
928 to the square mile! Classified according to religion, there were 321,949 
Hindus (168,950 females) ; 23,394 Musalmans (12,315 females) ;and 30 Chris- 
tians (14 females). Hindus were distributed among Brahmans, 53,099 (28,253 
females) ; Rajputs, 50,620 (25,707 females) ; Banias, 24,183 (13,037 females) ; 
and other castes,” 194,047 (101,953 females). The principal Rajput tribes 
are Karcholia, Hayobaus, Lohtamid, and Donwdr, of whom the Karcholias num- 
bered 3,976. Among the other castes, Kayasihs numbered 7,200 ; Bhuinhars, 
17,960; Ahi'rs, 32,864; Kaliars, 18,589 ; Wallahs, 8,141 ; Sonars, 4,336 ; Du- 
sads, 10,643 ; Hajjnms, 4,778 ; Telis, 8,562 ; Chamars, 14,962 ; Bhars, 6,885 ; 
Binds, 3,467 ; Kamhars, 3,712 ; Barhais, 3,099 ; Kooris, 21,604 ; and Lohars, 
4,462. Amongst the total population, 61 persons were returned as insane, 
134 as deaf and dumb, 726 as blind, and 240 ns le|)er3. The educational 
statistics for the same period show that there were 5,050 males who could read 
and write, of whom 440 were Muhammadans. 

The occupation statements show 60 male adults engaged in the learned 
professions ; 583 in domestic service ; 3,213 in commerce ; 8,523 in tilling the 
grouml and tending cattle ; 80,439 in petty trades and the mechanical arts ; 
and 6,9()3 as labourers. Of the total population, 6,785 are entered as land- 
owners ; 55,640 as agriculturists ; and 91,737 as engaged in occupations other 
than agriculture. 


Bonndaries, area, &c. 


A detailed account of the fahsll will be found in the notices of the par- 
ganahs >\hich it comprises. 

Ballia. — Middle parganah of the tah^il of the sanm name ; is bounded ou 
the north by parganah Kharid, on the west by parga- 
nah Kopachit, ou the cast by ])arganali Dotiba, and 
on the south by the river Ganges, which separates it from the district of Sha- 
babad in Lower Bengal. The total area of the parganah, according to the 
latest official statement (1881), was 178*9 square miles; of which 141*8 were 
cultivated, 10*2 cultivable, and 26*9 barren. Of the cultivated area, 23*6 were 
irrigated and 118*2 unirrigated. The area paying Government revenue or 
quit-rent was 158*7 square miles; of which 122*8 were cultivated, 9*8 culti- 
vable, and 26*1 barren. The amount of payment to Government, whether 
land revenue or quit-rent, was Rs. 1,56,482 ; or, with local rates and cesses, 
Rs. 1,84,397. The amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by cultivators 
was Rs. 3,13,758. According to the census of 1881, the parganah contained 
278 inhabited villages : of which 89 had less than 200 inhabitants, 79 between 
200 and 500, 57 between 500 and 1,000, 32 between 1,000 and 2,000, 14 
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between 2,000 and 3,000, and 5 between 3,0^0 and 5,000. Only one town 
(Ballia) and one large village with scattered hamlets (Sheopnrdiar) contained 
more than 5,000 inhabitants. 

The total population (1881) was 197,791 (104,734 females), giving a 

Fopalation density of 1,105 to the square mile. Classified 

according to religion, there were 182,870 Hindus 
(96,912 females) ; 14,891 Musalm&ns (7,808 females) ; and 30 Christians (14 
females). Hindus were distributed among Brahmans, 37,185 (19,973 females) ; 
Bfijputs, 24,006 (12,552 female) ; Banias, 14,302 (7,664 females); and other 
castes, 107,377 (56,723 females). The principal Rajput tribes are Donw&r, 
K.inw&r, Hayobans, Chandel, and Bais, of whom the Donw&r numbered 3,199. 
Among the other castes, KAyaths numbered 4,252 ; Bhiiinhdrs, 10,461 ; Ahirs, 
15,816 ; Hahdrs, 10,214 ; Malldhs, 4,952 ; Sonars, 2,935 ; Dusadhs, 6,353 ; 
H%jj4ms, 2,875 ; Koeris, 10,275 ; Loh&rs, 2,559 ; Telis, 4,603 ; Chamars, 7,087; 
Bhars, 2,827 ; Binds, 2,206 ; Kumhdrs, 2,141 ; and Barhfiis, 2,027, Amongst 
the total population 36 persons were returned as insane; 51 as deaf and 
dumb ; 332 as blind ; and 93 as lepers. The educational statistics for the 
same period show that there were 2,353 males who could read and write, of 
whom 312 were Muhammadans. 


The occupation statements show 56 male adults engaged in the learned 
professions ; 440 in domestic service ; 1,918 in commerce ; 3, §98 in tilling the 
ground and tending cattle ; 45,529 in petty trades and the mechanical arts ; 
and 4,622 as labourers. Of the total population, 3,837 are entered as land- 
owners ; 29,721 as agriculturists ; and 51,341 as engaged in occupations other 
than agriculture. 

In ancient times this parganah is believed to have been in the posses- 


Fiflcal history. 


sion of the Chorus or Rajbhars, who were ousted by 
Rajputs^ mauy of whom belonged to the Hayobans 


tribe. The chieftain of this tribe was known as the Hayobans raja, whose 


principal stronghold was at Haldi, and who in the course of time usurped the 


rights of his weaker brethren. In the time of Akbar the parganah probably 


consisted in great part of forest land^ with isolated patches of cultivation ; 


in the Institutes tl596) it is mentioned among the mahals (that is, parganahs) 
of the Ghazipur Sbarki sarkar. There is reason to believe that at this 


period the r&j6 of flaldi was recognized by the Mughals as sole proprietor of the 
whole parganah. After British occupation, which dates from 1775, the settle- 


ment, afterwards declared permanent, was made in 1790 by the 5mil, Pandit 
R&mcband. It was based on the daul daksani, or statement of the total 
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revenue and ceases payable in each of the previous ten years, and was revised 
by Mr. Duncan himself, who visited the parganah in 1791. Mr. Duncan’s 
principal difficulties appear to have arisen from the claims of rival zamindirs 
to engage for the Government revenue. The rfija of Haldi, Bliuabal Deo 
Ji Bahadar, who was in the receipt of a malikana allowance of Rs, 16,000, as 
a*compensation for having been deprived of his zamindari in Ballia by Bal- 
want Sinh in 1760, had retained possession of certain talukas. His claims 
to these were, however, opposed both by the Aniil and by the descendants of 
the original zamlndars Mr. Duncan settled five of these disputed estates, 
having an area of about 16,000 acres, with the Haldi raja at a revenue of Rs. 
24,165 ; and the remainder with the mitlcaddams^ or village headmen, who 
were the descendants of the original Rajput zarfiindars. 

In deciding between rival claimants to engage for the Government 
revenue, the rights of all village landholders and co-parceners, who l^ad, 
since the cession of the province to the company in 1775, held possession, by 
Way of farm or otherwise, of their hereditary lands, were recognized in 
preference to the claims of farmers who were not hereditary proprietors. The 
settlement was made for four years on an increasing revenue-demand (jama) 
which might, at the option of the lease-holder, be confirmed for the six 
succeeding years. All lease-holders (paffa-ddr) were assured that so long 
as they continued to pay the revenue regularly according to their leases 
they should not be liable to any further demand during their lives. In 
1796 these quartcinial and decennial leases were declared to be perpetu- 
al. 

In the y^\ar 1839 the first revenue survey of the parganah was carried 
out, there having been up to that time no record of the limits of villages and^ 
mahals. In the following year (1840) a complete set of records was pre- 
pared by Mr. Raikes, who by the assessment of previously unassessed lands 
and the resumption of revenue-free grants enhanced the total revenue from 
Bs. 1,43,755 to Rs. 1,49,047, being an increase of Rs. 5,292. To the modera- 
tion and equity of Mr. Duncan’s settlement, strong testimony is borne in Mr. 
Rd,ikes’ report. The number of mahals, which at the permanent settlement 
was only 104, had increased to 136 at the time of Mr. Raikes’ settlement, and 
is now 379. To the operation of the law in facilitating the partition of estates 
held by coparcenary bodies is to be attributed the fact that in little more than 
40 years the number of separately held estates has nearly trebled. It is 
difficult to say when the limit of minute subdivision of the land will be 
reached. 
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Subdivision into tappas has never apparently been known in this par* 
Proprietary changes in ganah owing doubtless to its having been owned as a 
the 16 talukas. single estate by the rajas of Haldi. It is, however, 

divided into talukas^ of which there are 16 worthy of notice. The talukas of 
Haldi, Gaighat, and Karnai, which were settled in 1790 with the raja of Haldi, 
are now in possession of the raja of Dumraon. The Dighar and Durjanpur 
talukas, which at the time of the permanent settlement belonged to Hayobans 
RAjputs, have now passed entirely into the hands of strangers, the former 
being now owned by the mahanija of Dumraon, The talukas of Takarsar^ 
Raipura, and Jamuan are stiil in the possession of the descendants of the 
original Hayobans Rajput projDvietors, though in the latter taluka (Jamuan) 
they have been to some extent supplanted by purchasers of the Kayasth and 
KalwAr castes. The Basantpur taluka, important from the fact of its includ- 
ing^ in its area the vast Suraha lake, has in great part passed from its original 
Bhuiuhar proprietors into the possession of Donwar Rajputs. The Scr aud 
Rahua talukas have passed out of the possession of the original proprietors, 
Kinwar Rajputs ; while in the Chhata and Midha talukas the clan still holds its 
ground, Taluka Slieopurdiar is still in possession of Ujaiii RAjputs, heirs 
of the original proprietors ; and the Ponwani taluka or jagfr is held by des- 
cendants of the Musalman jagirdar under the guardianship of the Court of 
Wards, but the estate is almost hopelessly insolvent. The history of the 
Sonwani jagir, which was bestowed by Warren Hastings upon his Persian 
secretary (miV munsld), Shari’atullali Khan, has been given in the district 
memoir [Part III, supra p. 57]. The nominal value of the jagir, when it was 
granted, was Rs. 8,000 per animin, but the grantee was able at once to realize 
Rs. 31,000 from it. 

The parganah is noted for the fertility of its soil and the energy of its 

agriculturists who form the bulk of the population. 

Economic aspects. mi ^ . ip 

Ihe tenantry consists mostly of occupancy tenants and 
tenants at fixed rates whose tenure is considered better than proprietary 
right. There are also many ganvjadhddrs, or holders under the ganwddh 
tenure, which has been described in the district notice {supra p. 63). 
The majority of the resident zamindars are petty co-sharers and holders of 
sir, or land which they cultivate themselves or by their servants. The 
money-lenders, sugar manufacturers, and other successful traders, whose 
number is insignificant, are well oflf ; and a considerable number of the zamin- 
dArs and occupancy tenants are rather better off than the corresponding classes 
in the western districts. But the mass of the population are poor \ for fertile 
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as the soil is, it cannot support in comfort so dense a population as 1,105 to 
the square mile. There is probably no tract in the North-Western Provinces, 
purely agricultural, as Ballia is, which supports so enormous a population. 
The surface of the country is nearly flat with a gentle slope from north-west 
to south-east. In consequence of cliangcs in the course of the Ganges the 
southern boundary of the parganah differs considerably from what it was at 
the permanent settlement, and every year undergoes a greater or less modifi- 
cation. One of the most notable of these changes occurred in 1876, when the 
greater part of the old town of Ballia, together with the mosque, English school, 
and dispensary, was undermined and cairied awaj^ by the river, A cadastral 
survey of the parganah was commenced in the year 1S80 and is nearly finish- 
ed. On the basis of this survey a new rccord-of riglits is in course of pre- 
paration, which will, it is hoped, simplify the remarkable complications that 
attend litigation in this parganah, if it does not also reduce the amount of it, 
Ballia. — Capital of the district, tahsil, and parganah of the same name; lies 
Position, area, and popu- iu 25^-43-'44" north latitude, and 84M1'-12" east 
longitude ; is situated on the left bank of the Ganges, a 
little to tbo east of its confluence with tlie Sarju. It is distant east from Gh6- 
zipur 42 miles, south-east from Basra 20 miles, and north from Dumraon 
railway station 13 miles’ with all of which places it is connected by indifferent 
unmetalled roads only, not open for wheeled traffic during the rainy season. 
According to tlie census of 1881 the area occupied the site of the municipality 
was 2,484 acres, and the total population w\as 15,320 (7,422 females), giving a 
density of six to the acre. In 1865 the population w'as returned as 10,829, 
and in 1872 as 8,521; but as the area taken differed at each census, these figures 
are useless for comparison. The municipal area, however, includes a number 
of adjacent villages. The area that contains the town proper had in 1881a 
population of only 8,798 (4,214 females), of w^hich the following particulars 
may bo given. Hindus numbered 7,448 (3,573 females), and Musalmans, 1,349 
(641 females). There was only one Christian, who w^as of the male sex. The 
number of inhabited bouses was 1,584. Distributing the population among the 
rural and urban classes, the returns show 289 landholders, 104 cultivators, and 
8,405 non-agriculturists. The following is a statement of occupations in the 
Ballia municipality followed by more than 40 inales^ : — 

(I) Persons employed by GoTernment or municipality, 379 : (III) ministers of the 
Hindu religion, 120 : (XU) domestic servants, 3 i8 ; (XVI) boat owners and boatmen, 340 : 
(XVlIl) landholders, 165; cultivators and tenants, 662; agricultural labourers, 73 : (XIX) 

^ fioman numerals indicate the classes in the census returns. 
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horsekeepers and elephant drivers, 51 ; (XXIX) weavers, 1S1 ; calico printers and dyers, 95 ; 
tailors, 48 ; bangle sellers. 66 ; barbers, 64 : (XXX) corn and fl<>ur dealers, 184 ; confec- 
tioners {halu)di\ 51; greengrocers and fruiterers, 93 ; gmin parchers, 91 ; tobacconists, 48 : 
(XXXII) oil manufacturers, 83 : (XXXIII) manufacturers of earthenware, 4S ; gold and 
silver-smiths, 99 ; blacksmiths, 49 : (XXXtV) general labourers, 448 ; persons in undefined 
service [naukari^ 176 : (XXXV) beggars, 85. 

The name of the town is said to be derived from B&lmik or Yllmiki, a 
Hindu poet, whose shrine is said to have formerly 
existed here. The old town of Ballia was almost entirely 
destroyed by the erosive action of the Ganges between 1873 and 1877 ; the 
whole of the better-built part of the tow^n, the old mosque, the English school, 
and the dispensary were all swept away, and the river encroached to within 500 
yards of the talisili and kutcherries. The various efforts to control the current 
and save the town that were made by the engineers, proved entirely unavailing. 
In ^1877, however, the set of the current changed, and there is good reason to 
expect that the main stream will run in future at a considerable distance from the 
town. In the rains the river still runs under the town and some crumbling of the 
banks takes place. Although the towm may be considered safe for the present 
from further encroachment, it will always be liable to it. There is no permanent 
rocky bank of kankar to the Ganges from Bax&r throughout its course in this 
district ; the river sways through the district in a serpehtine course that is never 
the same for two consecutive years, and is always cutting away its banks on 
one side or the other. 

The new town of Ballia is built chiefly in a quadrangle, of which the 
southern longer side is the Ballia- Bairia road. Houses 
e new own. stretch along both sides of this road for about a mile 

and a half. The other roads of the quadrangle and the intervening spaces are 
not yet completely occupied. In the middle of the northern side of the quad- 
rangle, a handsome masonry circular bazar has been constructed. A 
mud-walled sar&i of mean appearance has been built for the accommodation of 
travellers. The English school has been rebuilt, though after a very unpreten- 
tious fashion, and also a new dispensary. The other public buildings of Ballia 
are the combined tahsili, munsifi, and police-station, constructed like a fortalice, 
and the new kutcherries for the district staff. 

Notable for its religious, but in no way for its architectural importance, is 
, ^ temple known as Bhirugasram (lit. Uhe hermitage 

Temple of Bhlrogtoam. o vtv.- ^ ^ r t- r 

of Bhirug ), which commemorates a famous ascetic of 
these parts. Bhirug (or, more correctly perhaps, Bhrigu), according to the 
Hindu legend on the subject, was a son of Bramha ; when at the commence- 


Temple of Bhirag5sram. 
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ment of tho Raliyuga the Ganges became a sacred river for pilgrimages, and 
NArada, an elder brother of Bhiriig, mentioned this spot as being particularly 
holy and efBcacious, he came and dwelt here. Dardar, his disciple, in order. to 
preserve the holiness of the place, went to ajudhia and brought from thence 
the *Sarju. Other wwnw fsaints'i — Garg, Paiasar, Kalo, Bashisht, Atri, Kausik^ 
and Gautani— also came to the neighbourhood, attesting the sacredness of the 
place for ten miles round. The efficacy of the waters was proved in the case of a 
swan sent by Brahma, which be(‘ame a man upon drinking the water of the 
Ganges here, and a crow which became a swan. Hansnagar (town of the swan), 
a village five or six miles east of Ballia, is said to take its name from this tradition. 
[The above is the local version of the legend ; for the classical account of Bhrign,. 
the vedic sage, see Dow son’s Classical Dictionary, The changes in the course 
of the river have produced changes in the position of Bhirug’s temple, which was 
built on its present site about six j^ears ago, having formerly been much further 
south, wliere the river now flows. 

The old town was not divided into quarters or wards {muhalla)^ hut ex- 
tended over four villages imanzn) ; of these one (Turk, 
Balia; was entirelj" swept away by the river ; and the 
other three (Tnjpur, Bankata, and Bijaipur) have lost a considerable portion of 
their area. The new town is divided into six muhullas, of which the names 
and probable derivations are as follows 


Quarters. 


^ame of muhalla. 


1. Satiwsra 

2. Robert»gaDj 

3 Bhirngasra'ii 
4 . Tajpur 
5 Ra/ipnra 
6. Balmik 


Derivation, 

From the shrines of Hindu widows who sacTi-. 

ficed themselves there. 

From the chnuk or circular bazar built by the 
othciatiiig Ci>llcutor, Mr. Roberts. 

From the temple of Bhirug Muui. 

From miiuza Tajpur. 

From uiauza Kazipura. 

From the shrine of the hermit Balmik. 


Besides these muhallas of the town proper, the municipality also includes 
the following viMages and hamlets; — Bijaipur, Chhapra Guru Narain, Bidua,. 
Chhapra Bahorkhan, Kansf)ur, Ramipur, Mauni Mabh, Chhapra BasantpAnre, 
Wazirapur Tola Bibhekhi Thakur, Dhamauli, and Kasimpur. 

The town of Ballia possesses no masonry drains shallow trenches ex- 
Sanitation tending along the sides of the streets take their place. 

The want of a regular system of drainage is the less 
felt in consequence of the nature of the soil, which is porous and rests on a bed 
of pure sand. The result is that the ground absorbs the moisture quickly and 
dries in a few hours after the heaviest rain. The town^ is considered healthy ; 
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The Ballia Institute. 


the water is ^ood, and amply supplied from wells and also from the Katehar 
nadi and the Ganges. 

Education receives as much attontion as the size and importance of the 
* pla»‘e require. Ehmumiarv En^rlish is taiii^hi in the school 

Education. already inentioiiKl in Fart III. (p. 4o , which is classed 

by the Educational Department as a ‘‘middle edass An^lo-vernacular” scho(»l. 
The number on the rolls is about 175. Priinarj" vernacular education is given 
in the same school and also in nine indigenous schools. 

A society, under the name of the llallin Inst tutey has recently been estab- 
lished, its first meetinir liaving been held on the 7th 
The Ballia Institute. ^ , 

of August, 1681. lluM'e .are about oj members, com- 
prising Government officials and pleaders residing in Ballia and zamindars 
from various parts of the district. Meetings are held twice a month. Tlie 
objects of the institution are to enable the intelligent and respectable of all 
religions and denominations to meet and associate on equal terms, and to afford 
them facilities for making their wants known to the Government through pro- 
per channels. At the ordinary meetings Icciiiros and sp(*.cehes are delivered 
ou subjects of public interest, redigious discussions being strictly prohibited. 
Members on admission are required to ))ay a donation of not less than two rupees, 
and a monthly subscription of not less than thias. Several newspapers, in 
English, Urdu, and Hindi, are supplied for the use of members. The income 
of the society amounts to over Its, 40 per nionlh, .and there is every Lope that 
it will in time develo])e into a useful and j)rosj)ero!is institution. 

The manufactures of Ballia are insignificant , and consist principally of 
, coarse cloth, sugar, and iron and brass utensils. There 


Manufactures and trade. 


are 38 looms and 12 sugar refineries in the town. But 


as a mart for the export of .sugar it stands among the first, and the leading manu- 
facturers of the district have agencies here. Must of the sugar goes to Calcutta, 
Agra, and Dacca. Among other exports to Calcutta are oil-seeds and clarified 
butter The chief imports are rice, which comes in great quantities from 

Gorakhpur and Lower Bengal, and cloth, which comes from Calcutta and Gha- 
zipur. The traffic is carried j)artly by the Ganges and partly by rail, via Dum- 
raon ; its extent cannot be gauged, as no measures have been adopted for its 
registration. The whole trade is concentrated at the Gobi Gbat, w^hich is within 
the limits of the municipality; the shifting nature of the river bank prohibits 
the erection of any permanent buildings for the accommodation of traders. The 
improvement of inland communications and of the road to Dumraou would do 
much to develope the trade and increase the prosperity of the town. 
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Fairs. 


The Ballia or Dadri fair has arisen from the assemblage of pilgrims to 
bathe in the Ganges at this spot, and especially at the 
junction of the Saiju and the Gances, on the rising of 
the. full moon of the mouth Kartik (October- No vemhei). It is held on a large 
open plain, on the bank of the river oait of Bhirng's temple, and is attended 
by from J00,0t 0 to 800,000 people. Shops of’ all sorts and descriptions are 
put up in regularly laid out streets, and there is an especially largo number 
(over 50,000) of cattle for sale. Ilo.ses, tents, and palanquins are dispos- 
ed of in considerable numbers, and peojdc from all the country round lay in 
their annual provision of clothing, haherdasberv, jewellery, Of late years 
very eflBcient police and sanitary arrange ments have been made at the fair ; 
the expense is met hy a slight cess upon the shopkeepers and horse-dealers. 
Details of the income aiul ex])cnditure in 1882 uero as follows : — (1) Receipts : 
from bullocks, Rs. 4.074 ; from horses, Rs. 435; from shops, Rs. 1,360; tgtal 
Its. 5,869. (2) Expenditure: collection, Hs. 317; police, Rs. 427; conservancy, 
Ils 433; miscellaneous, Us. 337 ; total Rs. 1,514. The fair lasts for ten or 
elev(^ri days, but the concourse of |)eoj)lo is only remarkable on the two days 
preceding and the two days following the full moon. 

Ballia was creat-eJ a municipality under Act VL of. 1868 In November, 

1871, having nrevionsly been a chaiikidari town under 
Municipality. . „„ ... 

Act XX. oi iiie inunici}>al committee consists 

of 15 memb^ws, of whom five sit by viitue of their ortu'e aud the remainder by 
election. The income of tlio municipality is derived from a license-tax and 
house-tax, falling in 1881-82 at tlio rate of Ue. 0-2-5 on net receipts per head of 
population, and this is snj)plemeiitcd by the proceeds of taxation, levied at the 
annual Dadri lair held \\ithin the limits of the inunicipality. The total income 
in 1881-82 was Hs. 7,419. The total expenditure in the same year was Rs. 7,678, 
the chief items of which were original works (Rs. 3,463) and police (Rs. 1,377), 
In 1882 a tax on circumstances and property was substituted for the license-tax 
and house-tax. 

There is nothing to add to the account of the town’s local history given 

in the district notice and in the first part of this 
Local history. , . . 

description. 

Balupur.— Village iu parganah Kharid, tuhsfl Bansdih ; lies in the north- 
western corner of tho parganali, south of the Maniar-Sikandarpur road ; is 
distant 20 miles from the civil station, and ten miles from the head-quarters of 
the tahsil. Latitude 26°-00'-17" ; longitude 84"-09'.03". Population 
(1881) 2,625 (1,441 females). It is a village in the Balupur taluka, which 
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formed a portion of tappa HaveH Kharid before the transfer of that tappa to 
parganah Sikandarpur in 1837. When the town of Kharid was plundered and 
ravaged ly4he Musalmdns of Sikandarpur, the hereditary k&niingo, who 
then resided in Kharid, deserted that town and settled at Balupur, which was^ 
his dihdt ndnicdr. The entire village is still in proprietary possession of the 
descendants of the k&nungo, in whose family the office of kamingo of parga- 
nah Kharid is still held. The inhabitants are principally Kayatlis and Brah- 
mans. There are one sugar factory and a primary school in the village. 

Bansdih,— North central tahsil of the district; comprising parganahs 
Kharid and Sikandarpur East. The total area of the tahsil, according to the 
latest official statement (1881), was 374*3 square miles ; of which 258 6 were 
cultivated, 47*5 cultivable, and 68*2 barren. Of the cultivated area, 128*4 
were irrigated and 130*2 unirrigated. The area paying Government revenue or 
quit-rent was 353*3 square miles ; of which 241*9 were cultivated, 45 cultivable, 
and 66*4 barren. The amount of payment to Government, whether land- 
revenue or quit-rent, was Rs, 1,80,721 ; or, with local rates and cesses, 
Rs. 2,28,079. The amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by cultivators 
•was Rs. 5,26,084. According to the census of 1881, the tahsil contained 482 
inhabited villages ; of which 209 had less than 200 inhabitants, 127 between 
200 and 500, 74 between 500 and 1,0^0, 44 between 1,000 and 2,000, 16 be- 
tween 2,000 and 3,000, and 5 between 3,000 and 5,000. Seven towns con- 
tained more than 5,000 inhabitants, viz,, Maniar, Bansdih, Sabatwar, Reoti, 
Bikandarpur, Pfir, and Sisotar. 

The total population was 287,352 (147,763 females), giving a density of 
768 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 2(56,754 
Hindus (136,868 females), and 20,596 Musalm&ns (10,895 females). Hindus 
were distributed among Brahmans, 31,050 (15,915 females) ; Rajputs, 38^584 
(19,147 females); Banias, 15,645 {8,254 females) ; and “other castes,” 181,475 
(93,552 females). The principal Raj|)ut tribes are Birw^tr, Sengar, Bisen, 
and Kinwar, of whom the Birwar numbered 5,356. Among the other castes, 
Kayaths numbered 4,042 ; Bliuinhars, 8,879 ; Ahirs, 26,922 ; Kah&rs, 15,467 ; 
Mallahs, 6,249 ; Dusadhs, 8,390 ; Hajjams, 3,602 ; Tells, 7,589 ; Chamars, 
14,987; Bhars, 23,099; Binds, 3,308; Kumbars, 3,060; Koeris, 21,103; 
Lobars, 5,450 ; and Luni&s, 7,752. Amongst the total population, 55 persons 
were returned as insane ; 153 as deaf and dumb ; 631 as blind ; and 158 as 
lepers. The educational statistics for the same period show that there were 
6|226 males who coaid read and writoi of whom 458 were Mahammadans. 
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Tlie occnpation statements show 10 male adults engaged in the learned 
professions ; 401 in domestic service ; 2,368 in commerce ; 6,420 in tilling the 
ground and tending cattle ; 67,690 in petty trades and the mechanical arts ; 
and 8,268 as labourers. Of the total population 5,407 are entered as landowners ; 
56,219 as agriculturists; and 74,383 as engaged in occupations other than agri- 
culture. 

A detailed account of the tahsil will be found in the notices of the par- 
ganahs which compose it. 

Bansdih.—* Chief town of parganah Kharid and head-quarters of the B&ns- 
dihtahsU; lies in 25®-53'-13'^ north latitude and 84®-15'-30‘' east longitude; 
about a mile to the north of the Suraha Tal, and ten miles from Ballia. In 
1853 the population numbered 7,620 ; in 1865, 6,247 ; and in 1872, 7,319. By 
the census of 1881 the area was 101 acres, and the total population 9,617 
(5,186 females), giving a density of 95 to the acre. Classified according 
to religion, there were 9,007 Hindus (4,871 females), and 610 Musalrn&ns 
(315 females). Bansdih is situated close to the high road from Ballia, at the 
point where it divides into two branches, one leading to Maniar and Sikandarpur, 
and the other to Garwdr. It is merely a large village clustered round 
high artificial mounds, called garh (fort), on which are built the more preten- 
tious houses of the babus, or leading zamindars. Owing to the low level of 
the surrounding couni ry, the houses have been chiefly built on raised sites. 
This renders the town a conspicuous object from a distance, but its internal 
aspect is impaired by unsightly pits and excavations and the absence of any 
regular street. The immediate neighbourhood, however, is picturesque, abound- 
ing in groves and artificial tanks and being within a short distance of the 
large natural lake known as the Suraha Tal. 

The town derives its chief historical interest from the fact of its being situ- 
ated in the heart of the country formerly ruled over by the Cheriis. Bans- 
dih itself has no remains or traditions of Cberd rule, but close by, in the 
deserted village of Deori, are pointed out the ruins of the stronghold of Mahi- 
pa Oherii, who is believed to have reigned over the country when the Rajputs 
first invaded it. There is also a tradition that the large inland lake called the 
Barah4 T&l, was excavated by the Cherds under a rdja named Sdrat ; but 
as the formation of the lake is manifestly due to natural causes, the tradition is 
only significant as showing how completely the power of the Cherds has been 
impressed upon the imagination of the people. The town is believed to have 
been founded by Rdjputs of the Naraulid or Narauni tribe, whose descendants 
are the bibfis ” nf B&nsdlh. In 1841 they were described by the settleiuent 
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officer, Mr. Raikes, as ^Mhe most influential tribe of Rajputs in tbe district*’ 
A portion of the town passed by ]>nrchas 0 into the hands of the Bhuinbar amil 
peokinanda^;^ Sinh, whose descendants are in possession. The members of 
tbe Bhuinhar family Imve generally resided in Benares, but Bausdih has ever 
been their country residence and the head-quarters of their lar^e estate. 
The babus of Bansdih (Narauni Rajputs), who are the chief residents of the 
town, have suffered the usual consequences of extravagance and litigation. 
The showy masonry mansions of their ancestors are inostlv in ruins, and form 
an eloquent contrast to the iniid-built houses occuj)ieJ by the families of the 
present generation. 

The town of Lansdili has been the headquarters of a separate tahsil only 
since the 10th of Aj)ril, 1882, and only a tem[)orarv building for the accom- 
modation of the new tahsfl establiftbnient has vet been provided. There is a 
first-class police-station in the town and a middle-class school, both provideil 
with masonry buildings, but there are no other j>nbli(^ buildings, and the town 
has no trade of any importance. It is, in fact, over-shadowed as a place of trade 
by Maiuar, one of tlio most important marts of the district and disraiit some 
eight miles to the north-west. Bansdih is a town with a future, and wdll no 
doubt in the course of a few years present a more flourishing and iinjmsing 
appearance. It has an imperial post-office. Provision is made for the watch 
and ward of the town by taxation under Act XX. of hSoG. 

During 188 (-82 the house- tax, thereby imposed, tog(tlier \vith a balance of Us. 158 from 
the prcce<ling year, gave a total income of Us. IjO,*!.!. The total expenditure jinioniited lo Rs. 994, 
of which the piincipal items were Rs. 5.10-8-8 on police, Us 28,1 ou public works, and Us. 90 on 
conservancy. The returns showed 1,127 houses, of which 491 were assessed with the tax ; the 
incidence being Us. 1-12-7 i>cr hoa>e assessed, and Re. 0-1-2 per head of p.'pulaiioii. 

Bansthina. - Village in parganah and tahsil Ballia ; is situaieJ between 
the Clihoti Sarju and Ganges, two miles south of the B.iliia-Gluizipur road, and 
three miles west of the sadr station. Latituib? 25°-44'-08" ; longitude 84®-9'-40^ 
Population (1881) 2,594 (1,396 females). This village w'as settled in 1700 with 
Hayohans Rajputs, w^ho still retain one-half, tbe remaining half liaving been 
purchased by Pachtoriu Rajputs. It is annually inundated by the Ganges. 
Both the ahovenamed Rajput families are in flourishing circumstances. 

Baragaon. — Large town or village in parganah Kopdehit East, other- 
wise called Chit FfROZPUR, which see. 

Baragaon. — Village in parganah Kharid, tahsil Bansdih ; lies three miles 
to the w^est of the Mairit&r-Maniar road ; is distant 12 miles from Ballia, and 
seven miles from the headquarters of tbe tahsil. Latitude 25°-55^-40^ ; longi- 
tude 84®-10'-55*^. Population (1881) 2,106 (1,064 females) It is regarded 
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for revenue purposes as an appanage (^ddkhili manza) of Karainniar in tappa 
Majhos, permanently setfleil Avitli Birwar Kajputs, whose descendants are still 
in possessicni. It is not far from the Baheia nala, which feeds the swamps 
from which the cultivated lands ar(3 iiri^atod. The inhabitants are principally 
Tells, under whom a flimrishing trade in sugar has sprung up^ there being no 
less than five factories. 

Basantpur. — Village in parganah and tahi^il Ballia ; is situated on the 
western bank of the Sniaha Tiil^ two miles east of the Pallia- Uanunumganj 
road, and six miles north of the headcpiartors’ station, as the crow flies. Lati- 
tude 25"-50'-12"; lougitttde 8r-10'-4*2". Popniarion (1881) 4,105 (2,1G0 
females'. It is the principal village of the Pasantpnr bduka, wdn’eh formerly 
belonged to Rajputs of tlio Don war tribe. Tiie taluk a was settled by Mr, 
Duncan in 171)0 with Kisbn Cliand, agent [qumiUhtd) of the notorious Deokf- 
iiaiidan Siiib, but the original Don war |)ropriut()rs took action under regulation 
I. of 1821 and obtained ])ossession of the greater portion of the estate. The 
descendants of Babu Deokiiiandan Sinb still ludd a petty share. The village 
site lies on the w'estern border of the Suralia Tal, and the whole of the valuable 
sdj/or produce of this lake belongs to the pi'oprietors of Basantpur. It is a very 
flouri'ihing agricultural village. There is a primary school and a bi-weekly 
, market. 


Bhadaon. — Western parganah of the Basra tahsil; is bounded on the north 
and ('ust by parganah Sikandarpur West, on the south 
Boundaries, area, &c. parganah Zduirabad, and on the west by parganah 

Mnhammadabad (Azamgarh district). The total area of the parganah, accord- 
ing to the latc4 official statement (1881 », was 50*4 square miles ; of which 29*9 
were cultivated, 10-7 culti\able, and 9*8 barren. Of the cultivated area, ‘28*4 
w^ere irrigated, and 1-5 unirrigated. The area paying Government revenue or 
quit-rent was 50 square miles; of wdiich 29*5 were cultivated, 10 7 cultivable, 
and 9*8 barren. The amount of payiiKjnt to Government, wdiether land-revenue 
or quit-rent, was Rs. 25,508 ; or, wdth local rates and cesses, Rs. 31,931. The 
amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs. 69,939. Ac- 
cording to the census of 1^81, the parganah contained 103 inhabited villages; 
of which 55 had less than 200 inhabitants, 34 between 2C0 and 500, 10 between 
500 and 1,000, and four between 1,000 and 2,000. No village had a popula- ^ 
tion exceeding 2,000. 

The total population was 28,386 (13,779 females), giving a density of 557 
to the square mile. Classified according to religion, 
Fopulation. there were 27,499 Hindus (13,366 females), and 887 


Fopulation. 
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Musalnoans (413 females). Hindus were distributed amonw Brahmans, 1,665 
(774 females) ; Rajputs, 4,722 (2,187 female. ) ; Banks, 1,154 (571 females); and 
other castes/’ 1 9,957 (9,834 feinalt-s). The principal Rajput tribes are Chauhan, 
Barahia, Bisen, and Donwar, of whom the Chauhan numbered 1,505. Among 
the other castes, Kdyaths numbered 313 ; Kumhars, 378; Ahirs, 3,775 ; Eoeris, 
960 ; Kahars, 1,090; Dhobis, 283 : Hajjams, 257 ; Lunias, 2,167 ; Telis, 698; 
Loiiars, 557 ; Chamars, 4,213 ; Bhars, 3,838 ; and Atiths, 256. Amongst the 
total population, 20 persons were returned as deaf and dumb, 71 as blind, and 
15 as lepers. The educational statistics for the same perii>dJshow that there 
were 620 males who could read and write, of whom 14 were Muhammadans. 

The occupation stat^^ments show no one engaged in a learned profession. 
There were 98 male adults engaged in domevStic service; 110 in commerce; 
1,737 in lilliiig the ground and tending cattle ; 6,642 in petty trades and the 
mechanical arts; and 414 as labourers. Of the total population, 1,445 are 
entered as landowners; 4,796 as agriculturists; and 7,416 as engaged in occu- 
pations other than agriculture. 

Parganah Bhadaon with an area of 50 square miles, and a population under 
30,000, occupies an insignificant space in the extreme 
Fipcal history. eouth-west of the district. It at one lime formed a por^* 

tion of the Ghazipur sarhSr, and at the time of the permanent settleuient was, 
together with parganahs Pachotar and Zah6rabad, leased to the ami! Babu Blip 
Sinh, whose prudent administration received Mr. Duncan’s warm commenda- 
tion. In 1837, a few years after the formation of the new district of Azam- 
garh, parganah Bhadaon, then consisting of 125 villages, was transferred to 
that district and formed a portion of the Sikandarpur tahsil. Since that time its 
history has gone hand in hand with that of parganah Sikandarpur. The pro- 
fessional survey and settlement of lapsed farms and resumed revenue-free estates 
were completed under Mr. R. Montgomery in 1837, and resulted in an increase 
to the land revenue from Rs. 19,833 to Rs. 25,507. In 1847 a record of rights 
was prepared by Mr. Wedderburn. In 1874, a cadastral survey was commenced, 
and on its completion a record of rights was undertaken and finished in 1879. 
A report on this work was drawn up by the officer entrusted with the opera- 
tions, Mr. J. Vaughan, Deputy Collector, and has been printed and published 
along with the Azamgarh Settlement Report. It is replete with statistics and 
details regarding the agricultural condition of this and the neighbouring par- 
ganah of Sikandarpur. These statistics and details have been incorporated, as 
far as consistent with space, in the district notice. On the formation of the 
new district of BslUa in November, 1879, parganah Bbad&on was, along with 
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porsfanah Sikandarpur, transferred to the new district. No alteration has taken 
place in the total of the land-revenue since 1837. 

Bhalsand or Bharsand. — Village in parganah and tahsil Ballia ; lies two 
miles suutli of the liailia-Bairia road, and six miles east of tlie sadr station, 
f o])ulati()ii (1881) 3,950 (2,188 females). It belongs to the Karnai taluka and 
is a village of great antiquity, said to have been fonruled by ilaindeo Ji Baha- 
dur, the eighth raja of Haldi, who, according to the pedigree in possession of 
the family, was installed in the year IIOOA.D. The name is said to be derived 
from Bliaradduaj, a saint {ttnmi) whose pormunont residence was at Praydg 
(Allahabad), hut who lived for some time at Bhalsand. The j)r€isent proprietor 
is the nialiajaja of Duniraon ; the inhabitants are principal!}’ Bajputs and Brah- 
mans. There are two factories for the manufacture of sugar, and a middle- 
class school, which is one of the best in the district. 

Biga;hi. — V illage iu parganah and tahsil Ballia ; is situated four miles north 
of the Ballia-Bairia road, and eight miles north-east of tlio head-quarters station 
as the crow flies. Latitude 25^-47'-2tr; longitude 84®-2b'-16". Population 
(1881) 2,113 (1,141 f('nlale^). The siteofthe village is said to have been formerly 
a forest, inhabited by Cli(‘riis, who were expelled by Bhuinhar immigrants. The 
inliabitants are principally Bhuinliars. Tlie only resident zamindar is a Nikiimbh 
ii.ijput, who o'MJS one-fourih of the village, the remaining three-fourths being 
iu tbo [)oss ><iou of the mahaiaja of Duimaon. 

Chakia. — Villag(* in parganah Doubn, tah>il Ballia; is situated about a mile 
to the north of the B.dlia-Bairia road, at a distance of twenty miles from the 
fiead-qoarters of the di>trict. Latitude 25^*-4H'-52"; longitude 84®-30'-43''. 
Population ^1881) 3,327 (1,930 females). It is a small village belonging to 
taluka Damooarpur and lying close to one of the branches of the Burh Gang, or 
abandoned channel of the Gauges. It was no doubt originally, as its name indi- 
cates, a circular patch of alluvial land thrown up by the river. The population 
is swelled by the inclusion of eight hamlets, most of which are at some distance 
from Chakia. Tho nearest of these is called Jamalpur and was founded by 
Muhammadans. The remainder are inhabited by Koeris and Ahirs. The 
whole taluka was permanently settled with tho mahaiaja of Dumraon, and is 
Btill in the possession of his descendants. Chakia Khas was founded by 
Anthaian Kajputs, and the bulk of the population is of that caste. Tliere is an 
insignificant trade in grain carried on by the Telis, Kalw^ars, and Mullahs that 
reside in the village. 

Chandpur. — Village in parganah Doaba, tahsil Ballia; lies two miles south 
of the Ballia-Buiri4 road, and nineteen miles distant from the head-quarters of 

13 
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the district. Latitude 25M4".4^0'>^; longitude 84^-35'-57^^ Po|)iiration (1887) 
2,465 (1,300 females). It belongs to the Bairia taluka, which was permanently 
settled with Lobtamia IWjputs, but has since passed entirely out of the hands 
of the original proprietors. It includes the tola of ^'awant Cliliapra, which is 
nearly a mile distant from the parent village. A portion of the village has fallen 
into the possession of the maharaja of Dumraon^ and the remainder is owned 
by Banias and Kayaths, residents of the Saran district. 'Ihe inhabitants are 
principally Rajputs. This village must not be confounded with another of the 
same name in this parganah situated on the Gogra north of Ibniliimabad, to 
which appertains the tract kn(iwn as Chdndpur Diara and Cliandiara mentioned 
in the notice of parganali DoA'uA. 

Chandpur —Village in parganah Kh.nrid, tahsil Bansdih ; lies tliree miles 
south of the Gogra, 17 miles from the civil station, and seven miles north-east of 
the headquarters of the tiilisll. Latitude 25^-54'-06'^ ; longitude S4°-22'-l0^. 
Population (1881) 2,859 (1,424 females). It is a village in tappa iSahatwar, 
divided in equal shares between the talnkas of Ma llio RAi and Lakmi Ib'u, 
which were permanently settled with Kinwiir Rajputs. The whole of talnka 
Madho Ri^i is in possession of the descendants of the original jiroprietors, hut 
about one-third of taluka Lakmi Rai was sold for arrears of Govorninenfc 
revenue and purchased by the Pandes of Bairia, who by this means have be- 
come proprietors of a fractional share of Chandpur. The inhabitants are princi- 
pally Rajputs. There are a primary school and a police outpost, and a bi- 
weekly bazdr is held. 

Charauan. — Village in parganah Sikandarpur West,tahsil Rasr^; is situated 
about three miles west of the Turtipar-Rasra road, 32 miles north-west from 
Ballia, and 14 miles from the headquarters of the tahsil. Population (18^:1) 
2,000 (978 females). It is the principal village of tappa Ismailpur. Tliis 
tappa, which with the rest of the parganah had fallen into the hands of the Bais 
Rajputs of Nagra, was wrested from them by Barahia Rajputs about the 
middle of the 18th century. The permanent settlement was made with these 
Barahia Rajputs, and their descendants are still in possession. The village is 
in a flourishing state and contains six sugar refineries. It also boasts of a pri- 
mary school and a bi-w'eekly bazar. 

Chhata. — Village in f}argaDah and talisil Ballia; is situated on the Ballia- 
Sahatwar road, eight miles north of the civil station, and four miles from the 
Surah& Tal Latitude 25®-49'-27"; longitude 84®-17'-05", Population (1881) 
8,194 (1,727 females). It is the principal village of the Chh&ta taluka and is 
of considerable antiquity, said to have been founded by a Kinw&r Rajput 
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MYned CLhatfpati SinJi, from whom it probably derived its name. The Kin* 
wAr Rajputs are still in proprietary posse-^sion of the taluka and village of 
Chhiita. There are three factories for the manufacture of sugar, and a hi* 
Weekly h&rikv is held. There is also a primary school, which is one of the best 
of its class in the district. 

Chilkahar. — Village in parganah Kopachit West, tahsil Rasra; is situated 
on the Ballia-Rasrd road, 14 miles from Ballia, and six miles from the headquar- 
ters of the tah>il. Latitude 25^-^ 0^-13"; longitude 84‘^4)'-5G^. Po|>ulation 
(1881) 2,138 (l,(i35 females). It is the principal village of the Chilkahar taluka, 
which was permanently settled with Karcholia Rajputs, and is still in possession 
of the descendants of the original proprietors. The inhabitants are principally 
Rajputs. The village contains one sugar factory and a primary schooL 

Chit Firozpur (also called Baragaon.) — Village or town, in parganah 
Kopaeliit East, talisil Ballia; is situated on tlie right bank of the Chhoti Sarjii, 
north of the Ballia-CJliazipur road, and eight miles from the headquarters of tlio 
district. Latitude 25‘^-4.5'-0"; longitude 84^-02'-r>l^. It comprises the villages 
oi Chit and Firozpur, covering 92 acres and containing 1.942 bouses. Accord- 
ing to the census of 1881, tlio population was 10,817 (5.780 females). Classified 
according to religion, there were 9,^92 Hindus (5.247 females), and 955 Musal- 
nnins (533 females). Tlie following is a statement of occupations followed by 
more than 40 irales:^ — 

(I) Persons employed by Goveriimcat or municipalify, 62: (XV) pack carriers, 47: (XVI) 
b'latowiiers and iKVifniC'ii, 7l : (XVIIJ) landholders, 852; cultivates and teimnm, 38l^; a;<ricultural 
labourers, 839; (XXIX) weavers, 102: (XXX) corn and flour dealers, 93; ffr.'iin piirUicrs, 76; 
tobacconists. 44; betel-leaf and nut sellers, 6o : (XXXII) manufacturers of oil, »>3: (XXXIII) 
gold and silver smiths, 64; braziers and cupper Bniilhs, 92; blaeksoiitbs, 41: (XXXIV) general 
labourers, ill : (XXXV) beggars, 43. 

This is the principal village of the Kausik Rajputs, the prevalent clan in the 
southern portion of the parganah. The town lies between the liigh road and the 
Sarjii, and is an irregular assemblage of niud-biiilt houses without regular streets. 
Like all the villages of this district, narrow and tortuous lanes are the only means 
of intercommunication, and the open spaces are occupied by the usual dirty 
pits dug to provide earth for building houses. The town drains into the Sarjii, is 
well raised, and is not unhealthy. The Bhikha Shahi sect has a convent here, 
and from the high road can be seen the four dome-covered tomb> of its departed 
spiritual guides [yAru'). There are two large tanks adjacent to the town on 
either side of the high road. One of these, of stone masonry work throughout, 
is for size and beauty the finest in the district; it was built by Dm Diyal RAm,*. 

^ Komaa numerals indicate the classes In the census returns. 
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Boundaries, area, &c. 


lianker, a few years at an expense, it is sairi, of' more than a I&lvh of 
rupees ; it swarms with large tame fish. At Pakka Kot*on the Sarju, not very 
far from Baraij^ion, there are extensive remains of brick-work and earthen 
embankments, which arc referred to an ante-Hindii period, wlien the Cheriia 
ruled over this portion of the district. 

Doaba. — Eastern pargnnah (usually known as ^4appa Doaba”) of the Ballia 
tahsil ; is bounded on the north by the river Gogra, 
on the south by the Ganges, on the west by the par- 
ganahs of Kharid and Ballia, and on the east by the Shahahad district. The 
total area of the parganah, according to the latest official statement (1881), 
was 122*6 square miles ; of which 86*7 were cultivated, 2*9 cultivable, and 
33*0 barren. The whole of the cultivated area was returned as unirrigated. 
In these returns poppy land is entered as unirrigated, because when used for 
ordinary crops it is not artificially irrigated. The area paying Government 
revenue or quit-rent was 120 4 square miles ; of wliich 84*8 were cultivated, 
2*7 cultivable, and 32-9 barren. The amount of payment to Government, 
whether land-revenue or quit-rent, was Rs. 68,756 ; or, wdth local rates and 
cesses, Rs. 87,239. Iho amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by culti- 
vators was Rs. 2,28,418. According to the census of 1881, the parganah 
contained 66 inhabited villages ; of wliicli 12 liad less than 200 inliabitaiits, 
9 between 200 and 500, 18 between 500 and 1,000, 15 between 1,000 and 
2,000, 4 between 2,000 and 3,000, and 6 between 3,000 and 5,000. Only 
2 (Bairia and Sombarsa) contained more than 5,U00 inhabitants. 

The total population was 88,024 (46,410 females), giving a density of 716 
to the square mile. Classified according to religion, 
Population. there were 84,359 Hindus (44,482 females), and 3,665 

Musalmans (1,928 females). Hindus wore distributed among Brabmans, 
10,792 (5,774 females) ; Rajputs, 17,579 (8,^52 females) ; Banias, 6,037 
(2,686 females) ; and ‘‘other castes,^’ 50,951 (27,170 females). The prin- 
cipal Rajput tribes are Lohtamia, Anthaian, Dhiklui, and Ponwar, of whom 
the Lohtamias numbered 3,558. Among the other castes, Kayaths numbered 
2,035 ; Bhufnliars, 4,799 ; Ahirs, 10,971 ; Koiris, 6,393 ; Kahars, 5,668 ; 
Mallalis, 2,172 ; Dusadhs, 3,369 ; Hajjams, 1,320 ; Barliais, 1,060 ; Tells, 
2,363 ; Kumhars, 933 ; Chamars, 2,299 ; Tatwas, 979 ; Binds, 810 ; and 
Loh&rs, 790. ^ Amongst the total population, 15 persons were returned as 
insane, 38 as deaf and dumb, 206 as blind, and 63 as lepers. The educational 
statistics for the same period show that there were 2,612 males who could 
read and write, of whom 36 were Muhammadans. 
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Genetal aspects. 


TTlie occupation ntafettients show only one male adult engaged in a learned 
profession ; 105 in doinostic service ; 485 in commerce ; 2,(J44 in tilling the 
ground and tending cattle ; 20,948 in petty trades ami the mechanical arts ; 
and 1,750 as labourers. Of the total population, 152 are entered as land- 
owners ; 15,1 GO as agriculturists ; and 24,796 as engaged in occupations 
other than agriculture. 

At the time of the permanent settlement the north-eastern portion of the 
parganah — known as Chand Diara or Chaiidpur — was 
north of the Gogra, and formed a part of the estate 
of Babu Shahdinat ’Ali Khan of Manjhi in the Sfiran district, while the 
remainder of the parganah was south of the Ganges in the Shaliabad district 
At this time the deep stream of the Gogra flowed in the channel now known 
as the Tengaraha nala, and the main channel of the Ganges flowed in the 
Burh Ganfji, or old Ganges. The two rivers then met at or near Bhakar, about 
20 miles west of their present point of confluence. The exact date at wlrich 
the two rivers abandoned their former course is not known, but the cliange 
must have taken place at the commencement of the present century. This 
very important fact in tlie history of the G]iazij)ur district was for a long time 
unknown to the authorities ou this side of the Ganges. This will be evident 
Irom the following extract from a letter of Mr. J. Sliakespear, superintendent 
of police in tlio Western Provinces, to the joint magistrate of Ghazipur, dated 
the 17th of January, 1817 : — 


“ On crossing the Dewah (Gogra) river from Chlinpra at the Minjhf ghat, I expected to 
encamp within your juriMliction, but found my tents at a village called Ma.lhfibani, snd was 
informed by a police jamadar stationed at the village Bairia that the surroundiiig country, 
comprising 123 villages great and small, formed a part of the district of Shahabid, and that 
I, e chan/d to which he was attached \ras a post subordinate to the thdna of Bilaiiti,on the 
opposite bank of the Ganges. I am of opinion that the chauH esrablishment and the villages 
referred to, and likewise a village named Chandpiira, belonging to the thdna of Maujhi, in the 
S4ran district, situated on the west bank of the Dewah river, ought, from their locality, to be 
placed under your control, and included in the jurisdiction of the thdna of Beoti." 

It would seem, therefore, if the police oflicer who informed Mr. Shnkes- 
pear was correct, that all the villages in his jurisdiction belonged to the 
Shlihabad district, with the exception of one called Chandpur (Chand Diara), 
which belonged to the Saran district. In consequence of the representations 
of Mr. Shakespear, an order in Council was issued, bearing date the 10th of 
March, 1818, directing the transfer to the Ghazipur'* district of 123 villages 
from the Shahabad district and one village from the S4ran district, which 
transferred villages now constitute parganah Do6ha. 
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The western bonndary of the parganah closely follows the conrse of the 
Biirh Gang, and the eastern boundary, which had long been uncertain, was 
definitely fixed in 1876, in agreement with the Government of Bengal, to the 
effect that “ the boundary on stable land between the villages of Karan 
Chhapra and Ibrahlmabad in the district of Ghazipnr on the one hamlj and 
the Bengal village of Shiiab-Diara on the other, should be the boundary as far 
as it goes between the Gbazipur district and Bengal : and) further, that this 
boundary line should be completed by producing it due north from its Ibrahim* 
abad extremity to the deep stream of the Gogra, and due south from its 
Karan Chhapra extremity to the deep stream of the Ganges.” What is termed 
the Bengal village of Shit/ib-Didra is an immense taliika, extending 7 or 8 
miles from the eastern boundary of the Ballia district to the confluence of the 
Gogra and Gauges. It comprises several populous villages and is traversed 
by the highway from Ballia to Rivilganj in the Saraii district. Tins taluka 
forms the delta of the Ganges and Gogra, and was the subject of protracted 
litigation between the maharaja of Ilnmraon and the zanu'ndars of Manjld 
ghat, in which the maharaja was finally successful and became undisputed 
proprietor of the entire estate. 

Dodba is the only parganah in the district — except perhaps Laklinesar, the 
circumstances of which wore peculiar — that was not per- 

Fiscal history, 

manontly settled by Mr. Duncan. The reason was that at 
the time of the permanent settlement Doaba was a tappa of parganah Biliia in 
the Shahabad district. It is principally ocenphid by a clan calling themselves 
Lohtamia Rajputs, wdio were formerly owners of the parganah, but from time to 
time the ownership has passed away from them and has at length fallen entirely 
into the hands of the maharaja of Diitnrdon, who is now the largest proprietor 
in the district. They still, however, hold a large number of villages as les.sees of 
the maharaja, and as the soil is peculiarly productive, many of them have become 
wealthy. They are a sturdy, independent race and addicted to feuds and 
affrays of a serious character. Their origin is doubtful, and they rank, it is 
believed, very low among Rajputs. Many of them are closely associated with 
the organized gangs of Dus^dh robbers, for whom this parganah is famous. 
Not long since an immense amount of valuable Punjab and Kashmir cloths 
were recovered from the bouse of a Lobtamifi of great apparent respectability 
and the nephew of a subadar in the army. 

The first regular survey of the parganah was undertaken in 1839, and 
was followed by a revision of records in 1840, which was carried out by 
Mr. Baikes. Nearly the whole of the parganah was re-surveyed in 1867 by B6i 
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Baldeo Bakhsh, Deprity Colloctor, but with little practical result, and now in 
the present year (1882^ a cadastral survey is being made, which will be followed 
by a com|)lete revision of records. As a large portion of the parganah is 
0 |)en to fluvial action the cultivated area varicjs- from year to year, boundaries 
of fields are constantly changing, and, in order to keep the records up to date, 
frequent re nieasureinent is necessary. 

Dubhand. — Village in parganah and tali'll! BalHa ; is situated on the Ballia- 
Bairia road, I'onr miles nortii of the Ganges, and five miles east of the head- 
quarters' station. Population ( 1 88l) 2,fll2 (1,433 fejual-'s). This village forms 
a part of the Sonwaiii jsigir, of which a full ac(‘ount has been given in tlie 
district memoir, p. 57. It is said to have been founded by Iv‘Sii Sinh, a Ha\o- 
baus Hiijput, about 500 years ago ; and the name is said to be a oorruption of 
JjNrb'im-dsram, signifying the abode of Durbasa, a celobruted rishL It is a 
purely agricultural village, and part of it is liable to annual inundation. The 
soil is j)rincipally karail, and, except fi^r growing vegetables, well irrigation 
is not u^ed. The present inhabitants are chiefly Donwar Bajpnts. 

Duhabahra —Village in parganah Sikandarj)ur East, taiisil Bansdih ; is 
situated on the light bank of the Gogra, about two mihis north of the Sikandarpur- 
Turtipur road, 32 miles from Ballia, and 22 miles from the head-quarters of tho 
. talisib Latitude 2G"-06'.2P'; longitude 84^-0'-4P'. Population (1881) 4,054 
(2,12:2 foiiiab*s). It is one of the principal villages in tappa Haveli Kharid, which 
tappa was transferred from the Ghazipur to tho Azamgarh district in 1838. 
Tlie original zair.indars are Sen gar Bajputs, descendants of Bir Thakur, who 
settled here at tlie time when their bretluen colonized parganahs Lakhnesar, 
Zahurabad, and KopiVdiit But tho village forms a portion of the jdij/ir, or 
revenue-free estate, granted by Warren Hastings to his confidential private 
secretary, Kishii Kautb Nandi, commonly called Kantu Babii, in 1785, and is 
now owned by liis descendant, Maharanx Sarau Mai of Kasimbazar in Lower 
Bengal. The village contains twenty-eight looms and ten sugar refineries. 
There is also a primary school and a bi-weekly bazar. 

Damn. — Village in parganah Kopachit West, tahsll Basra ; is situated 
on the Gar\\&r-Gh&zipur road, one mile north of the Cblioti Sarju, 12 miles 
from Ballia, and seven miles from the head-quarters of the talisil. Lati- 
tude 25®-47'-4l'^ ; longitude 83"-59'-48'^. Population (1881) 2,660 (1,252 
females). It is the principal village in the Dumri taluka ; was permanently 
settled with Karcholia Rajputs; and, with the exception of an insignificant 
share, is still in possession of the descendants of the original proprietors. It is 
the centre of a flourishing sugar trade^ there being no less than 22 sugar 
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factories. There is a primary school in the village, ^and a baz4r is held 
twice a week. 

Durjanpur. — Village in parganah and tahsil Ballia; is situated on the left 
bank of the Ganges, about a mile to the south of the Ballia-Bairia road and 
fiuirteen miles east of the head-quarters* station. Population (1881) 821* (425 
females). The village is said to have been founded by Durjan S4h, a Hayobans 
Rajput, about 500 years ago. It forms a portion of the Durjanpur taluka, whivh 
was settled by Mr. Duncan with Babii Bbagwan Sinh, a Hayobans Rajput, in 
17t)0, but has now, ill consequence of the extravagance of the Rajput proj)rietors, 
entirely jiassed out of their hands The village was formerly in a flourishing 
condition, hut alxivit threedburths of the area luive been cut away by the 
Ganges, and the inhabitants have suffered much in consequence. Tne present 
proprietor is Beni Sinh, a rich Rajput zamindar of Saliatvva?-, in parganah 
Kliaril. There is a post-office in Durjanpur in a hired house. The adjoining 
village of Sukul Cnhapra is a flourishing entrepot for grain and oilseeds, 
which are collected there for exportation to Lower Bengal. 

Gaighat. — Village in parganah Kharfd, tahsil Bansdih ; is distant 16 
miles from Ballia, and nine miles from the head-quarters of the tahsil. 
Latitude 25®-50'-10" : longitude It lies to the north of the 

Saliatwar-Reuti road, on tlie southern border of the Reoti Dah, a |>crenniijl 
lake, which was once the bed of the river Gogra. Population (1881) 2,(371 
il,456 female.'*). It is the principal village of taluka G aigh at, ^c//>/)a Ucoti, 
wliich was permanently settled with Nikumbh Rajputs. The entire taluka is 
still in possession of the descendants of the original proprietors. It is a 
flourishing village with two sugar factories and a bi-weekly hazar. 

Garwar-— Village in parganah Kojiaclut East, tahsil Ballia ; is situated 
on the Bansdih-Rasra road, ten miles from the heaJ-quarters of the district. 
Latitude 25®-49'-30" ; longitmle 84®-04'-26". Population (1881) 1,995 
(1,062 females). It is the principal village of the Garwtir taluka and 
was formerly owned by Karcholia Rajputs. The settlement of 1790 was made 
with a contractor (mustdjir), Janki Pras&d Sinh, Bhiiinhar, but the estate was 
subsequently sold for arrears of Government revenue, and purchased by danki 
Prasad’s son, Deokinaudan Sinh, the notorious dakijah tahsildar. The estate 
is* still in possession of the descendants of Deokinandan Sinh, but is now under 
the Court of Wards. Garw&r is a flourishing village, possessing a first-class 
police-station, an imperial post-office, a primary school, and three sugar facto- 
ries. There is a small mound of rubbish, noticed in Part III., which is said by 
some to be the dtbris of a Cheru stronghold, and by others to be the ruins of 
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a pyramid formed of^ the skulls of recalcitrant zaminddrs of Sukfapura; who 
were defeated by Mir Rustam ’ Ali in a pitched battle near Garw&r. 

Gopalnagar. — Village in parganah Kharid, tahsil Bansdih ; is situated m 
the north-east corner of the parganah, between the Tengaraha u&la and the 
Gogra^ at a distance of 24 miles from Ballia and 16 miles from the head- 
quarters of the tahsil. Latitude 25®-5i'-l0^ ; longitude 84°-32'-05^. Popula- 
tion (1881) 2,733 (1,413 females) It belongs to the Gop&Inagar mahal, in 
tappa Reoti, which was permanently settled with Baghaunchia Bhuiiih&rs. 
Shortly after the permanent settlement, the entire estate was sold by auction 
in execution of decrees of the maharaja of Dnmraon, and purchased by zamin- 
dars of the Saran district. The descendants of the original Bhfiinhar proprie- 
tors continued in possession of their sir lands, and have since regained the 
greater part of the estate by private purchase. Almost all the cultivated land 
is annually inundated. 

Hajauli. — Village in parganah Kopachit West, tahsil Basra; is situated 
about two miles north of the Ballia-Rasra road, 15 miles from the sadr station^ 
and five miles from the tahsil head-quarters. Latitude 25®-51'-19^ ; longitude 
&3'’-59'-39'^. Population (1881) 2,850 (1,332 females'. This village belongs 
to the Hajauli taluka and was permanently settled with Karcholid Rdjputs. 
About half the village is still in possession of the descendants of the original 
proprietors, and the other half has passed into the hands of Haji Muhammad 
Husain, a rich trader of Rasrd. There are in the village a sugar factory and a 
primary school, and a bazar is held twice a week. 

Haldharpur. — Village of parganah Bhadaou, tahsil Basra ; is situated in 
the centre of the parganah, five miles north of the Chhoti Sarju, 28 miles from 
Ballia, and 20 miles from the head-quarters of the tahsil. Latitude 25®-57'-24^ ; 
longitude 83^-44'-19^. Population (1881) 995 (475 females). It was perma- 
nently settled with Rdjputs of the Barahia tribe, whose descendants are still in 
possession. Haldharpur is a very small village, but it possesses a third-class 
police-station, a district post-oflSce, and a primary school. 

Haldi — Village in parganah and tahsil Ballia ; is situated on the left bank 
of the Ganges, one mile south of the Ballia-Bairi& road, and ten miles east of 
the sadr station. Latitude 25®-43'-27" ; longitude 84^-20' 37^ Population 
(1881) 4,787 (2,657 females). It is the principal village of the Haldi 
which was settled by Mr. Duncan with Raja Bhuabal Deoji Bah&diir in 1790. 
The whole of the taluka has now passed into the possession of the mahdraj& 
of Dumrdon. The ancient town of Haldi contained a celebrated fort which was 
long ago carried away by the Ganges. The modern town is in no way 

14 
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remarkable. It contains a third-class police-station in a mud house; and also a 
post-office and a primary school; both in hired buildings. 

Haldl- Village in parganah Sikandarpnr West, tahsil Basra ; is situated 
on the right bank of the Gogra, to the north of the Turtipdr-Sikandarpur road, 
28 and 22 miles respectively from the head-quarters of the district and the tahsil. 
Latitude 26®-06'-15"; longitude 83°-68'-l3\ Population (1881) 3,296 (1,772 
females). It is the principal village of tappa Haldi, originally in the posses- 
sion of Chaubarid Bajputs, who w^ere conquered by Kishu Sinh and Bishn 
Sinh, the Bais Rajputs of Nagra. Early in the present century Paltan Sinh 
and Sriram of the Chaubaria tribe obtained a decree for possession of one-half 
of the estate, the other half remaining with the Nagra family, who sold it to 
Khddim ’Ali of Pharsatar. The descendants of Khadim ’Ali are now in joint 
possession with the Chauharias. There is a considerable trade in sdl beams, 
which come from the jungles of Gorakhpur. 

Hanumanganj. — Village in parganah and tahsil Ballia ; is the terminus 
of the Ballia-Hanumdnganj road and lies to the east of that road, five miles 
north of the head-quartersi’ station. Population (1881), including that of 
Barmhayan, 2,572 (1,190 females). Though included in the area of Zir4!>astl, 
it is more than a mile to the west of that village, being built close to the 
boundary of Barmhayan, of which village it may be considered a portion. 
It was founded less than 100 years ago by Hemnij Bhagat, a Kandu, who 
made it the centre of a flourishing and lucrative trade in sugar [cfdni)^ and 
raised the village to a high pitch of prosperity. There are now some 50 fac- 
tories engaged in this industry. The town is connected with Ballia by a 
second-class road, the Kateliar nadi being spanned by a large bridge, which, 
with the road, was constructed by Dhyiin Bli igat, father of the present proprie- 
tor. The proximity of the Suraha Tal is convenient, as it supplies in unlimi- 
ted quantities the water-we(3d (s/wdr) required for the refinement of c/iifd. 
The principal residents are Kandiis and Bharbhunjas, who are employed 
chiefly in manufacturing sugar and making sweetmeats. The present pro- 
prietor, Debi Barn Bhagat, the richest banker in the parganah, who purchased 
the entire Zir&b?isti mah»l some 15 years ago from MunshI Jalal Bakhsh of 
Soiiwani, reddes chiefly iu Ballia, which is the mart for the export of Hana- 
u^ganj sugar. 

Husainabad. — Village in parganah Kharid, tahsil Bdnsdlb ; is situated to 
the north of the B&nsdih-Sahatwar road, about 12 and 3 miles respectively 
from the head-quarters of the district and tahsil. Latitude 25®-53'*04'^ ; 
longitude 84®-19'-4!0.^ Population (1881) 2,572 (1,321 females). This village 
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is in tappa B4ns(lih, ffnd was permanently settled, with Naranni Rajputs, whose 
descendants are still in possession. The inhabitants are principally Brahmans, 
said to be the descendants of the ancient zainindars, whose rights were 
usurped by the Bajputs. These Brahmans hold their lands at fixed rates, 
whidh are very low, and they are notorious for wiiliholding tlicir rent. The 
lowlands towards the north are anuiuilly inundated, and about one-fourth of 
the area consists of mango groves and jungle. The village is said to have 
derived its name from Husain Sluih Sharki, who livt.*d in the reign of Sikandar 
Lodi, and to whom is attributed the construction of a tank and mosque now in 
a dilapidated eoii'iition. The tradition is that the original name of the village 
was Kalasdfh, and that the inliabitaiits incurred the displeasure of the king. 
In consequence of this, having caused all the male adults to bo killed and the 
village to be destroyed, lie built the mosque on the ruined site. HusainabM 
possesses a jiriiiMry school, and a weekly bazar is bold. 

Ibrahlmabad — Village in parganah Doaba, tahsil Ballia ; is situated* on 
the southern bank of the Tcngaraha nala, half a mil(3 north of the Bairia^ 
Rivilganj rojid, and 25 miles from the lujacl-quarters of the district. Latitude 
25‘^-46'-20''; longitude 84^’-3 4«'-ir)". Population (1881) 4,043 (2,017 females). 
It belongs to tahikn Damodarpur and comprises 9 hamlets {tola)^ which are 
feoatterod about at varying distances from tlio parent village. There is a 
primary school in tola Rameshar Kai ; and in tola Siwaii Uai there is an out-* 
post of the Ihiiria police-station. 

Jagdewa--^ Village in parganah Doaha, tahsil Ballla ; is situated in the 
south-western corner of tlie parganah on the Riirh-Gang, or abandoned bed of 
the Ganges, about half a mile south of the Ballia-Bairia road, and fifteen miles 
distant from the head-quarters of the district. Population (1881) 2,365 (1,266 
female^). It belongs to the Damodarpur taluka, of which the maharaja of 
•Dumr&on is proprietor, and comprises seven hamlets {fola), which are rather 
scattered. The lowlands are annually inundated, but the uplying portions are 
irrigated by wells, and the poppy cultivation is considerable. The inhabitants 
aie principally Brahmans, Bajputs, and Ahirs. There is a considerable trade 
in horses, which are imported from the Meerut and Rohilkhand divisions in 
March and x\pril. They are marched down in strings and arrive in wretched 
condition, but soon recover, and, after being fed for six months, are sold at Ibe 
Sonpur fair in the month of Kartik (October-November), 

Jam.— Village in parganah Lakhnesar, tahsfl Easra; is situated in the north- 
eastern corner of the parganah, twenty miles from Ballia, and three miles from 
the head-quarters of the tahsll. Latitude 25‘^-53'-0" ; longitude 
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Population (1881) 2,767 (1,407 females). It was permanently settled with 
Sengar B&jputs whose descendants are still in possession. It is a flourishing 
village with a considerable weaving industry, there being forty looms. There are 
^ree sugar factories, a primary school, and a bi-weekly bazar. 

Jawahi- —Village in parganah and tahsil Ballia ; is situated on the left 
bank of the Ganges, 4 miles south of the Ballia-Bairia- road, and 8 miles east 
of the head-quarters of the district. Population (1881) 2,327 (1,299 females). 
This village, forming a portion of the Haldi taluka^ is said to have been on the 
right bank of the river in the Sli&habad district about 150 years ago, but that 
the lauds after diluviation reformed in this district. A counteraction of the 
river is now in progress, and it is not impossible that the village may again 
re-visit its native district. It is nothing more than a collection of mud huts. 
The soil is chiefly didrd or alluvial. There is a primary school, which is moder- 
ately well attended. 

' Karammar. - Village in parganah Kharid, tahsil Bansdih ; is situated in 
the extreme west of the parganah, 4 miles west of the Bansdih-Maniar road, 
12 miles from Ballia, and 6 miles from the head-quarters of the tahsil. 
Latitude 53®-53'.43" ; longitude- 84"-09 '-25'". Population (1881) 4,152 (2,069 
females). It is the principal village of tappa Charkaend, taluka Majhos, which 
tappa forms a single mabal, and is still in possession of tlie dcs?.endants of the 
Birwar Bajpnts, with whom the permanent settlement was made. They are 
the principal inhabitants and are tolerably well off. The village possesses one 
sugar factory and a primary school. A bi-weekly bazar is held here. 

Ka m i M — Village in parganah and tahsil Ballia ; is situated to the south- 
west of the Ballia-Hanumauganj road, at a distance of six miles west of the 
head-quarters’ station. Latitude 25‘^-49'-26" ; longitude 84®-10'-04'". Po- 
pulation (1881) 2,607 (1,285 females). There is a tradition that the village 
was originally owned by Cheriis, who were expelled by Ujain Bdjputs under 
Kunwar Dhir Sinh, about 200 years ago, and a large mound, said to be the 
dAris of a Cheru fort, is pointed to in support of the tradition. It is the principal 
village of the Karnai taluka^ which was settled by Mr. Duncan, in 1790, with 
the Hayobans raja of Hal4i. Situated at the frontiers of the three parganahs of 
Ballia, Ko))&ch{t, and Kharid, the Karnai taluka bad been before the permanent 
settlement leased by the r&ja of Haldi to the zamind4rs of Kharid in order that 
they might defend his frontier against the zamindars of Kopa and Chit Baragdon. 
The result was that the greater part of the taluka became an uncultivated 
jungle and, in the words of the dmil, Pandit Bdm Chand, if any ryots under- 
take to bring any part thereof under cultivation, the zamindars on all throe 
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sides molest and obstruct them ; and althou^rh the zamfndars of Kharfd da 
cultivate it more or less, yet they do not carry it on eflPectually, but may be 
said to keep the jungle in question as a place of asylum, where, when thej 
differ with the amil of Kharid', they find a place of retreat,” The village of 
Ka^ai with the entire taluka has since passed into the hands of the maliAraja 
of Dumr&on. The cultivators are principally Brahmans. The land is fertile 
and irrigated from wells and ponds, and a good deal of sugarcane is grown. 

Katliaura. — Village in^parganah Sikandarpur East, talisil Bansdih ; is 
situated on the right bank of the Qogra, two miles north of the Sikandarpur- 
Turtij^dr road, 28 miles from Ballia, and 15 miles from the head-quarters of the 
tahsil. Latitude 26®-04'-40"; longitude 84®-04 '-23'^. Population (1881; 2,406 
(1,245 females). It is one of the transferred villages of tappa Haveli 
KhaHd, and was permanently settled with Tetiha Bhuinhars, whose descend- 
ants are still in possession- The village is divided into two parts, of which 
one is called Eathaurd, and the other Kntbganj. There is a mound whicfi is 
said to bo ruins of a fort built in the time of Kiitb-ud-din Shah. The tradi- 
tion is not improbable, as the conquest of Bengal and Behar was completed 
during the reign of that monarch, in 1203 A.D,, and the towns on the Gogra 
have always been in communication with the Muhammadan principalities of 
Bengal. 

Eeora, — ^^^illage in parganah Kharid, tahsU Bansdih ; is situated on the 
Bansdih-Sahatwdr road, 12 n?iles north of Ballia, and 3 miles to the east of 
Bansdih. Latitude 25°-51'-16" ; longitude 84*^-18 -17^. Population (1881) 
2,067 (1,053 females). This village is in the Bansdih tappa ; with the exception 
of a small share, it is still in possession of the heirs of the Narauni Eajpiits, 
with whom the permanent settlement was made. Several of the residents are 
afflicted with leprosy. The people are, on the whole, well off, and there is a 
flourishing sugar (cA/«0 factory in the village. 

Ehajuri. — ^Village in parganah Sikandarpur East, tahsil Bdnsdih ; is 
situated in the south-eastern corner of the parganah, on the Sikandarpur- 
Qarw&r road, 12 and 14 miles respectively from the head-quarters of the dis- 
trict and tahsil. Latitude 25^-57'-23^ ; longitude 84°-07'-0'^. Population 
(1881) 2,782 (1,344 females). It is included in tappa Shah Sdempur, and 
is one of those villages which, formerly belonging to parganah Knpdchit, were 
transferred in 1838 from the Ghazipur to the Azamgarh district. It was 
permanently settled with Sengar Bdjpnts, and remained in their undisturbed 
possession until 1812, when it was sold by auction. The purchasers did not 
obtain possession until troops were sent and forcibly installed them ; and the 
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• old proprietors, not long after, recovered the estate by ‘a decree of the sadr 
court of Calcutta. cancelling the sale. The greater part of the estate still be- 
longs to the Sengars. Tlie village contains ten sugar refineries and five looms. 
There is also a primary school. 

Eharauni or E^agaon. — Tillage in par^arah Kharid, tahj?il B>ins&ih 
lies to the north-east of J3unsdih, four miles south of the Gogra, twelve miles 
from Ballia, and two miles from the head-quarters of the tahsU. Latitude 
25"-54'-0I'^ ; longitude 84M7'-2G^.' Population (1881) 8,859 (1,772 females). 
It is the principal village of taluka Kharauni, tappa Bansdih. This taluka was 
permanently settled with Narauni Rajputs, and in 1804 they were aw^arded 
an extensive alluvial tract, the right to which had been unsuccessfully con- 
tested by zamindars of the Saran district. This alluvial tract, known as the 
Kharauni didrci^ became the subject of disputes among the co-sharers, and 
sano’uinary contests led to the attachment of the whole taluka in 1822. It 
has been ever since under direct management, but it was quite recently discovered 
that the diard had never been assessed to revenue. The assessment was accord- 
ingly made, in 1877, at Rs. 4,000, the Government waiving its retrospective 
claims, w'bich would have amounted to more than three lakhs. The zamin- 
d&rs have brought a suit against the Government to contest the right to 
assess the didvd. Kharauni is a flourishing village and possesses a primary 


school. 

Kharid. — Eastern parganah of tahsil Bdnsdih ; is bounded on the north 


, Boundaries, area, &c. 


by the river Gogra, which separates it from the 8&ran 
district, on the east by tappa Doaba, on the west by 


parganahs Sikandarpur and Kopacliit, and on the south by parganah Ballia 
and the Suraha lake. The total area of the parganah, according to the latest 


official statement (1881), was 243 5 square miles ; of which 172*2 were 


cultivated, 25’1 cultivable; and 46*2 baiTen, Of the cultivated area, 68 were 
irrigated and 114*2 unirrigated. The area paying Government revenue or quit- 
rent w'as square miles ; of which 159*^ were cultivated, 23*2 cultivable, 


and 44 barren. The amount of payment to Government, whether land-reverfue 


or quit-rent, was Rs. 1,22,492 ; or, with local rates and cesses, Rs. 1,53,545. 
The amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by cultivators 'was Rs. 3,10,088. 
According to the census of 1881, the parganah contained 323 inhabited villages ; 
of which 151 had less than 200 inhabitants, 76 between 200 and 500, 48 between 
500 and 1,000,31 between 1,000 and 2,000, 9 between 2,000 and 3,000, and 4 
between 3,000 and 5,000. The four towns containing more than 5,000 inhabi- 
tants were Maniar, Sahatwar, Beotf, and Bansdih. 
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The total populatiqp according to the census of 1881 was 186,46 (7t}7,092 
. females), giving a density of 767 to the sqnare mile. Classi- 

fied according to religion, there were 177,305 Hindus. 
(92,335 females), and 9,160 Mnsalmans (4,757 females). Hindiis were dis- 
trUmted among Brahmans, 23,472 (12,191 females) ; Rfijputs, 28,701 ( 14,559 
femalesl ; Banias, 10,357 (5,604 females) ; and otlier castes, 114,775 (59,981 
females). The princijial Rajput tribes are the Birwar, Kiuwar, Bisen, and Ni- 
knmhh, of whom the Birwiirs numbered 5,356. Amono* the other castes, Kavatbs 
numbered 2,654 ; Bhuiiihars, 4,316 ; Ahirs, 17,835 ; Koeris, 12,272 ; Kahars, 
11,129; Mallahs, 4,37 1 ; Sonars, 1,666 ; UiisaJlis, 6,196 ; Luiiias, 3,959 ; Tells, 
4,437 ; Loluirs, 2,870 ; Clianiars, 6,967 ; Bliars, 14,143 ; Binds, 3,024 ; and Haj- 
jams, 2,625. Amongst the total |)opiiIation, 36 persons were returned as insane ; 
114 as deaf and dumb ; 41c8as blind; and. 110 as lepers. The educational statis- 
tics for the same peiiod show 4,333 males who could read and write, of whom 
170 were Muhammadans. 

The occupation statements show 7 male adults engaged in the learned pro- 
fessions ; 138 in domestic service ; 1,563 in commerce; 3,138 in tilling the ground 
and tending cattle ; 43,0 10 in petty trades and the meclianical arts ; and 6,204 as 
labourers. Of the total ])Oj)iilation, 3,050 are entcied as landowners, 35,5!^|^as 
agriculturists, and 48,1 1 0 as engaged in occupations other than agriculture. 

This pargauah formerly contained the six tappas of Bansdib, Ueoti, Mahat- 
w’ar or Saliatwar, Maniar, Charkaend or Majhos, and HaVeli 
KhariJ. The last-named tuppa lay between pargauah Sikan- 
darpur and the Gogra, and as long ago as 1 837 was, with the exception of a mahal,'* 
transferred to pargauah Sikandarpur. The mahal excepted from the transfer was 
that known asr Balupur, and besides the rent-free lands {dekdt ndnJcdr) of the jrar- 
gauah kaniingos, iiielu Jed the three villages of Hathaunj, Mariari,and Barsari, 
belonging to the jagir of Diwan Kishn Kant. Tappa Cliarkaend is now 
absorbed in the neighbouring tappas of Maniar and Bausclih, but Majhos still 
gives its name toataluka. Tappa Bfinsdih was permanently settled with Rajputs 
of the NarauHS. (or Naranni) clan whose descendants still retain the greater part 
of their original possessions. It is divided into eight talukas, of which two are 
important, viz.j Suthpura and Khirrauni. The latter of these has been held un- 
der attachment, since 1822, in consequence of disputes among the co-sharers. 
One taluka, Arjun Mai, has entirely passed out of the possession of the Narauli&s 
and is now in that of the Bhuiuhar faab6s, Harshankar PrasW and Gauri 
Shankar Pras&d, descendants of the ami! Deokfnandan. Tappa Reotf is divi* 
ded into five talukas, which were permanently settled with Nikumbh H&jputs. 


The six tappas. 
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But more than half of their property has been sold for arrears of land revenne^and 
one ialuka wis bought entire by the P&ndes of Bairi&. Tappa Mahatw&r or 
IBakatw&r is divided into three taliikas, which were permanently settled with 
Kinw&r Rajputs. One of these has in part been transferred to the possessio^f 
the F6ndes j\]st mentioned. Tappa Maniar forms a single taluka, which was 
permanently settled with Birw&r Rajputs, but was sold in 1815 for arrears of 
land-revenue. A few years afterwards the estate was purchased by Govern- 
ment and settled with the original proprietors, the revenue being at the same 
time increased by Rs. 8,000, a sum which represented the interest at 5 per 
cent, on the arrears that had accrued. 

The parganah takes its name from the small village of Kharid, which was 

Phyeical features and transferred to Sikandarpur in 1837. To the south and 
fiscal history. of the parganah the soil is upland, of old form- 

ation ; to the north it is alluvial and sandy; to the east, along the boundary of 
parganah Doaba, stiff clay prevails. The permanent settlement of the parganah 
was not a successful one. In the words of Mr. Duncan, this parganah perhaps 
more than any other in the four sarkars had baffled the Resident’s endeavours 
to restore it from the deserted and miserable state in which he found it on his 
first circuit in 1788.” The fact is that the co-sharers in the large tappas were 
not agreed as to the extent of their shares, and, as no measnrernent was per- 
mitted, the revenue was distributed unequally. The natural result was sales for 
arrears. The first survey was made in 1839, and a complete set of records was, 
in the following year, prepared by Mr. Raikes. In 1867, new field maps for 
about one-fourth of the parganah were drawn up under the supervision of 
a deputy collector. A cadastral survey, undertaken in l^<81-82, is now nearly 
complete, and a new record-of-rights is in course of preparation. 

Eharid. — Now a small village in parganah Sikandarpur East ; distant 24 
miles from Ballia and three miles from Sikandarpur, Population (1881) 802 
(399 females). The only interest attaching to this place is the traditional 
account which makes it the site of a former large city also named Ghazanfar- 
abad. The tradition has been noticed in the district history. It is stated that 
the inhabitants emigiratedim to Azimabad (Patna), and Mr. Whiteway 
concludes from this and from the fact that* mounds, apparently representing 
former inhabited sites, are found on both sides of the Gogra, that the old town 
may have been destroyed by the river. Regarding the name Eharid a legend 
is told which may be given for what it is worth : — 

^ A certain merchant started from Kashmir with seventy camels loaded with saflfon of the 
finest q)uUty, and made a vow to sell the entire quantity to a single man, and xeoeiv# as 
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price the money coined in a single 3'oar. No pnrehasers on such condition could be found, and 
in the course of his travels the merchant came to this city. He spoke tauntingly of the king 
and courtiers and attributed to them want of wealth and magnanimity. Having learnt the fact, 
Khiio A’zam Khan purchase! the saffron, paid for it in money coined in a single year, aad«ia 
presence of the merchant ordered the saffron to be mixed with mortar which had been pre- 
pared to build the mosque. Abu Muzaffar Sultan Husain, the sovereign for the time being, 
conferred a UdVat on Khan A’zam fur his high-mindcdiicss, and called the place by the name 
Khan'd (purchased)*'. 

The kicij^ mentioned in the legend was apparently the Ald-ud-dm Abu’l- 
Miizaffar Husain Shah mentioned by Badaoni as reigning in Bengal in 901 
H. (1495 A. D.), the immediate predecessor of the Nusrat Shah mentioned in 
the inscriptions found near Kharid (vide supra pp. 75, 70, and Blochmann’s 
paper in J. A. S. B., XLIV., p. 310). The Khan A’zam Khan of the legend 
is, doubtless, tlie same as the one mentioned iu tlie inscription. 

Kharsanda. — Village in parganah SikanJarpur East, tahsil Bansdih; is 
situated ou the confines of parganah Kliarid, two miles east of the 6ai*wdr- 
feikiindarpur road, eleven miles from Ballia, and twelve miles from the head- 
quarters of the talisil. Latitude 25 longitude 84^-0 7' -3 1'’^. Population 
(1^81) 2,G()9 (1,298 females). The original zainindars were Birwar Rajputs, with 
whom the permanent settlement was made. In 1832 the entire Kharsanda estate 
w.iS sold by auction for arrears of land-revenue, and purchased by the maharaja 
of Bamraon, who is the present proprietor. It is a flourishing village, with . 
seven sugar refineries and some trade in leather. 

Kopachit. — South central parganah of the district, is divided into KopX- 
ciin West and KopXcHfr East, of whi(5h the former is 

Boundaries, area, &c. 

included in the Rasia, and the latter in the Ballia tahsil. 
It is bounded on the north by parganah Sikandarpur, on the west by parganah 
Lakhnesar, on the east by pargauahs Kharid and Ballia, and ou the south by 
parganahs Dihma and Garha of the Ghazipur district. The total area of the 
parganah, according to the latest official statement (1881), Avas 129'8 square 
miles; of which 89 5 were cukivated, 22*3 cultivable, and 18 barren. The 
entire cultivated area was returned as irrigated, and this is due to the fact that 
even the rice lands, which are annually inundated, receive at least one artifi- 
cial watering after the river recedes. The area paying Government revenue or 
quit-rent was 127*9 square miles ; of which 88 were cultivated, 22 cultivable, 
and 17*9 barren. The amount of payment to Government, whether land-reve- 
nue or quit-rent, was Rs. 70,690, or, with local rates and cesses, Rs. 86,934 The 
amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs. 1,68,259. 
According to the census of 1881, the parganah contained 240 inhabited villages ; 
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of which 135 had less than 200 inhabitants, 45 between SOO and 500, 33 be* 
tween 500 and 1,000, 21 between 1,000 and 2,000, 4 between 2,000 and 3,000, 
and 1 between 3,000 and 5,000. Only one town (Baragaon alias Chit Firozpur) 
contained more than 5, COO inhabitants. 

The total population was 99,388 (49,443 females), giving a density of 765 
. to the square mile. Classified according to religion, 

^ ' there were 91,303 Hindus (45,208 females), and 8,085 

Musalm&ns (4,235 females). Hindus were distributed among Brahmans, 7,866 
(3,783 fenc'ales) ; fhij puts, 16,647 (7,930 females) ; Banias, 7,657 « 4,128 females); 
and other castes, 59,133 (29,367 females). The principal Rajput tribes were 
Karcholia, Kausik, Bisen, and Birwar, of w'hom the Karcholids numbered 9,480 
souls. Among the other castes, Kayaths numbered 1,331; Kumhars, 1,118 
Abirs, 10,114 ; Koeris, 7,591 ; Kahars, 4,108 ; Mallahs, 1,162 ; Dusadhs, 1,451 
Hajjams, 1,064; Lunias, 3,442 ; Telis, 2,428; Lohars, 1,994 ; Chamars, 9,952 
and*Bhars, 7,598. .Amongst the total population, 15 persons were returned as 
insane; 51 as deaf and dumb ; 296 as blind ; and 110 as lepers. The education- 
al statistics for the same period show that there were 1,688 males who could 
read and write, of whom 174 w^ere Muhammadans. 

The occupation statements show three male adults engaged in the learned 
professions; 216 iu domestic service ; 1,052 in commerce ; 4,341 in tilling tho 
ground and tending cattle ; 24,286 in petty trades and the mechanical arts ; and 
844 as labourers. Of the total population, 4,499 are entered as landowners; 
18,410 as agriculturists ; and 26,481 as engaged in occupations other than 
agriculture. 

This parganah is believed to have been the western limit, in this district, 
of Cheru dominion. Extensive ruins at Pakka Kot are 
said to be the debris of a fort and other buildings, dat- 
ing back to the time when Mahipa Cheru ruled the country north of the Surah4 
lake. In more recent times the history of the parganah is the history of two 
important tribes of Sombans Rajputs, the Karcholias and the Kausiks. Tho 
former were the more numerous, and their authority extended throughout the 
north and west of the parganah, where they held the large talukas of Ratsar, 
Chilkahar, and Hajauli. At the present day they number nearly 10,000, but part 
of the taluka of HajauH has passed out of their hands into the possession of 
Muhammadan traders (Arakis) of Rasr&. The Kausiks held their sway in the 
south-east of the parganah, in the talukas of Chit and Firozpur, and they were 
long notorious for their turbulent character, in the middle of the last century 
they engaged in sanguinary contests with the zamind4rs of Eharid and Balliai 


History. 
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until large tracts of lapd on the conHnes of the three parganahs were iaid waste 
and became a dense forest. These tracts of forest were subsequently utilized as a 
common asylum of retreat from the exactions of the amils of the nija of Benare^. 

Their subsequent history is as follows : — All the estates of the Kausiks 
were sold for Government revenue and purchased by the Pdndes of Bairid, 
After this they became notorious for insubordination and the perpetration of 
violent crimes. On the 15th November, 1840, they murdered the «gent of the 
auction-purchaser ; and thirty-seven of them were for this crime sentenced to 
imprisonment for life and sent to the AHpur jail. During the disturbances 
of 1857-58 they gave much trouble. After the mutinies were over, arrange- 
ments were made by the district authorities with the Pandes of Bairia for 
the restoration of the taluka, on payment of Rs. 60,000, to the original proprietors. 
This transfer has been attended with the happiest results. The Kausiks are 
now amongst the most loyal and peaceable citizens in the district. [^CondenBed 
from Dr, Oldham^ s Memoir^ 7., p, 63.] 

Parganali Kopaclut is an upland tract of old formation. Its name is 
• Physical features and derived from the small village of Kopa (or Kopwi), 
fldcal history. which lies to the north of the Ohhoti Sarjii and has 

always belonged to Karcholia Rajputs, and the large village of Chit, which 
is the Kausik head-quarters. At the permanent settlement the talukas of Rat- 
ear, Chilkahar, and Hajauli were settled with the Karcjholias, those of Chit 
and Firozpur with the Kausiks, and the taluka of Garwar was settled with the 
dmil, Deokinandan Riuh. These are the most important estates in the parganah, 
and, with the exception of part of Hajauli, they are all iu possession of the 
descendants of the original proprietors. These talukas consist of groups of 
smaller mahals and complete separation of interests is being gradually effected 
under the partition law. The first professional survey and record-of- rights 
were completed in 1841, and on this occasion the land revenue was increased 
to the extent of nearly Rs. 5,000 by the settlement of lapsed farms and resum- 
ed revenue-free estates. In 1867, new field maps were prepared for about 
one-third of the parganah by Rdi Baldeo Bakhsh, deputy collector. During 
the cold season of 1881-82 a cadastral survey was completed, which will give 
accurate field maps for each village in the parganah and a new record-of- 
rights is in course of preparation. 

Eopachit East.— That portion of the Kopachit parganah which is included 
in the Ballia tahsfl. For further particulars see KopiCHtT. 

Eopachit West. — That portion of the Kopdclut parganah which is included 
in the Easrd tahsil. For full particulars see KoPACurT. 
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Koth. — ‘Village in parganali Sikandarpur East, tabsil Bansdib ; is situ- 
ated one mile south of the Sikalidarpur-Turtip&r road, 24 miles from Ballia, 
and fifteen miles from the head-quarters of the tahsil. Population (1881) 
2,038 (1,055 females). It belongs to tappa Haveli Sikandarpur, and was 
permanently settled wdth a family of Saiyids, whose descendants are still in 
possession. 

Eotwa. — Village in parganah Doaba, tahsil Ballia ; lies about two miles 
to the north-west of Bairia, and twenty^two miles from the head-quarters 
of the district. Latitude 2r)°-47'-00" ; longitude 84°-32'-01''. Population 
(1881) 3,144 (1,658 females). It belongs to the Damodarpur taluka and in- 
cludes thirteen hamlets (tola), many of which are separated from the parent 
village. The most important tola is Ranjtranj, whicli adjoins Kotwa. In it is 
held a large bi-weekly bazar, from which the inhabitants of nearly all the 
villages in the parganah derive their supplies of grain and cloth. A Hindu 
ascetic, named ISudisht Gosljain, of considerable local celebrity, lives in a 
mango grove at Riniganj. The inhabitants of Kotwa are principally Lobtainiii 
Rajputs. 

* Lakhnesar. — Parganah of the Rasra tahsil ; is bounded on the north by 
parganah Sikandarpur, on the east by Kopacliifc, and 
on the south and west by Zabiirabad and Sikandarpur 
■IVest. The total area of the parganah, according to the latest ofti(;ial statement 
(1881 ), was 56 square miles ; of whicli 38’9 were cultivated, 8*5 cultivable, and 
8*6 barren. The whole of the cultivated area was returned as irrigated. The 
area paying Government revenue or quit -rent was 56 square miles; of which 
38*9 were cultivated, 8*5 cultivable, and 8*6 barren. The amount of payment 
to Government, whether land-revenue or quit-rent, was Rs. 20,273; or, wdth 
local rates and cesses, Rs. 27,857. The amount of rent, including local cesses, 
paid by cultivators was Rs. 71,876. According to the census of 1881, the 
parganah contained 95 inhabited villages ; of which 45 had less than 200 
inhabitants, 25 between 200 and 500, 13 between 500 and 1,000, 7 between 

1.000 and 2,000, and 3 between 2,000 and 3,000. One village contained over 

3.000 inhabitants, and one town (Basra) over 5,000. 

The total population (1881) was 55,162 (27,820 females), giving a density 
of 985 to the square mile. Classified according to 
religion, there were 48,036 Hindus (23,984 females), 
and 7,126 Musalm&ns (3;836 females). Hindus were distributed among Brah- 
mans, 3,363 (1,631 females) ; Rajputs, 9,697 (4,700 females) ; Banins, 5,291 
(2,854 females) ; and other castes, 29,685 (14,799 females). The principal R&jpufc 


Boundaries, area, Ac. 
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tribes are the Sengar, Nikumbh, Donwar, and Karcbolia, of whom the Sengar 
numbered 8,538. Among the other castes,* Kayaths niinihored 565; Ahirs, . 
3,104; Koeris, 2,458; Kahars, 2,516 ; Mallahs, 1,711 ; Sonars, 047; GradariJia, 
440; Lonias, 1,266; Telis, 1,687; Lohars, 093; Chnmars, 4,860; Bhars, 
5,187 ; and Kumhdrs, 780. Amongst the total population, 10 j)ersons w’ere 
returned as insane ; 15 as deaf and dumb; 160 as blind; and 30 as lepers. The 
educational statistics for the same j)eriod show that there were 1,528 males 
who could read and write, of whom 272 were Muhammadans. 

The occupation statements show 27 male adults engag(id - in the learned 
professions; 305 in domestic service ; 730 in commerce ; 1,862 in tilling the 
ground and tending cattle; 11,893 in }‘etty tnnles and the mechanical arts; and 
1,129 as labourers. Of the total p()j)ulaiion, 3,547 are entered as landowners, 
8,228 as agriculturists, and 12,431 as engaged in occupations other than agri- 
culture. 

The parganah derives its name from a small village, now uninhabited, 
History, general and fis- Called Lakhnesar Dih, which lies in its south-eastern 
corner. Tiie derivation of Lakhnesar lias been men- 
tioned in Part I. The tradition, which makes Lakhshinana (or Lakhan), one 
of the heroes of the Rdin/njcntay visit this place and build here a temple to 
Mahadeo, tells us by iin|)lic5ition that, even in those early times, it was a 
settled abode with a flourishing population. At the dawn of bi^tory we find the 
parganah occupied by the Bhars. They were expelled by Sengar Rajputs, 
immigrants from parganah Phaplmnd in Etawali and the ancestors of the pre- 
sent proprietors. Renowned for their strengtli and courage, the Sengars were 
almost the ^mly zamiudars who during Balwant Sinh’s rule preserved their 
proprietary rights intact. When the other parganahs of the Benares province 
were being settled, Lakhnesar, either by oversight or by design, was not 
included in the arrangements then made. In Mr. Duncan’s report on the per- 
manent settlement {vide Shakespear’s Selections^ L, 178) the revenue that 
would be payable to Government is indeed mentioned, but the absence of a 
detailed (mufassal) settlement is acknowledged and explained. Mr. Duncan 
wrote that the Sengars were a race that from situation, old habits and fre- 
quent precedents were calculated to be the most troublesome of all the Com- 
pany’s subjects in Benares.” He added that ho was persuaded that under a 
mild administration they would no longer prove refractory.” And with this 
view the mufassal settlement of their parganah was not attempted.” The 
Sengars agreed, we are told, to pay Rs. 20,501 as Government revenue through 
their private collector {sazdwal), and in addition to pay that functionary Rs. 175 
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ptf** mensem as salary. Had Mr. Duncan not omitted to take from the head- 
men {chaudhri) of the clan the usual written agreement for the regular pay- 
ment of the revenue, this arrangement would, doubtless, have been open to no 
objection and would have created no subsequent difficulty. As it was, the 
headmen onlj’^ paid regularly during the two years that followed Mr. Duncan’s 
departure, so long, in fact, as their private collector, Shankar Pandit, remained 
at Basrd. 

In 1796 or 1797, the famous (or infamous) Deokinaudan having in the 
meantime been appointed tahslldar in place of Shankar Pandit, the Sengars 
were found to be heavily in arrears. To realize these the collector proposed 
to put up for sale the rights and interests of the four headmen. But an appli- 
cation, made by the latter to the civil court to stop the sale, elicited from the 
judge of Ghazipur a ruling, dated 12th December, 1797, to the effect that, ^ as 
the four headmen had not entered into any agreement binding themselves to 
pay the whole revenue of the parganah, they were not liable for the whole par- 
ganah balances.’ The next step was taken by Government : a detailed settle- 
ment was, by order dated 1st March, 1799, resolved upon, and to overcome the 
opposition that was anticipated, authority was given for the employment of 
military force. To obtain an increase in the amount of revenue was, however, 
DO part of the Government policy, which aimed ordy at securing a regular 
settlement and the liquidation of arrears. In a different way, it is true, that 
policy was then understood. The collector interpreted the Government in- 
structions to mean that an enhancement should be made, and set himself to 
the task of making it. That in this he met with much opposition is scarcely 
a matter of surprise. He began with a grain settlement at half- rates.” 
When this was disallowed by superior authority, he essayed a “ village settle- 
ment;” but, in carrying it out, he was forced to take engagements from 
farmers, as the zamiiidars stood out against his assessments. This arrange- 
ment was also disallowed, and, as a last resource, the collector, on the 15th 
August, 1800, induced the headmen and others to signify their assent to the 
imposition on the parganahj^ as a whole, of an enhanced revenue amounting to 
Ks. 40,738-8-0. But even then no separate village agreements were taken and, 
although twenty-six mahdls or estates were distinguished, the settlement was 
in DO sense a detailed one. To this arrangement Government, in November, 
1801, reluctantly gave its sanction. But the enhanced revenue was not paid. 
In October, 1801 (according to the official narrative, although on that date the 
settlement had not been finally accepted by Government), the sale of the whole 
parganah for arrears was proposed by the Collector, and in the. ordinary coarse 
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was sanctioned. The ^ale took place, and the purchaser was the rAja of 
Benares. To secure the rights thus formally acquired, the raja began at once 
to employ a very large force of a jua^^i-military character, but without, 
much success. 

In August, 1802, Government, alive apparently to the difficulties thus 
created, requested the rAja to relinquish his purchase, and at the same time 
directed that the sale and also the settlement should be cancelled. In place of 
the latter, a detailed village settlement ” was ordered, and the total revenue- 
demand was not to exceed that which had been originally assessed by Mr. Dun- 
can. So |)romptly were these new instructions complied with that the revised 
settlement w^as sanctioned on the 28th October, 1802. As already mentioned, 
Mr. Duncan’s assessment had been Bs. 20,501. From this, it was now ruled, 
a deduction of Rs. 1,643 must be made — Rs. 1,200 on account of the tahsild ar’s 
salary, lis. 215 as the allowance to a sarrishtadar, and Hs. 228 as the ndnkdr 
of the zainindars. Thus the net revenue payable to Goverment amounted to 
Rs. 18,858. By this settlement the parganah was divided among 35 mahala^ 
but no care \\as taken that each mahdl should comprise the whole of one or 
several villages. Ostensibly this ii{)peared to have been done, but in fact the 
mahdh are inextricably mixed, each mahdl containing fractions of several vil- 
lages, and each proprietary body being sharers in several mahdls. 

To continue the history it may be mentioned that, in 1841, the separate 
offices of talisildar and sarrishtadar were abolished, the duties being performed 
by the tanslldar and kamingo of Rasra. The deduction that had been granted 
in 18l)2 was, in 1841, reduced to Rs. 228, at which amount it now stands, making 
the present n(‘t revenue Rs. 20,273. Although at the revision of records carried 
out in the year last mentioned, the parganah boundaries were fixed and lists of 
co-sbarers and cultivators duly compiled, no interference with the interior 
assessment of the revenue was attempted. 

In 1868 a special establishment under an experienced deputy collector, for 
the preparation of a complete set of records, was appointed. The work was 
completed in 1 873, but it is now admitted that the new record is very untrust- 
worthy. The difficulties that arose from the extraordinary intricacy of tenures, 
the enormous number of shareholders, and the almost indefinite sub-division of 
shares, were enhanced by the apathy, if not the opposition, of the zamindars, 
and by the corruption of the subordinate officials. With regard to the record 
of cultivating tenures, Mr. Porter, the deputy collector in charge of the Ballia 
sub-division, wrote in 1874 : 1 found in several instances that one field be- 

longed not only to different zamindars bat to different patiis and even mahdls. 
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The portions' belonging to each had been originally distinct, but, having been 
let to one tenant, had by him been amalgamated. The separation of these 
» portions is no easy matter. The nominal or reputed area rarely, if ever, agrees 
with the actual area as ascertained by measurement ^i^#*********^ 
In all such cases I found that the shares entered in the papers were wrong.” 

With regard to the khevoat^ or record of ownership, the Collector, Mr. 
Oldham, wrote in the same year (1874) : I then enquired into the method of 
realization before the present year, which is the first in which the new papers 
have been used for determining the amount of revenue to be paid by each 
shareholder. I found that the system which existed was even worse than the 
present ; revenue was collected by lambardars of the mahals with the aid of 
chaprdsis from certain recorded persons, scattered all over the country without 
regard to the extent of their holdings, and wiihont regard to the question whe- 
ther they had any land or not. The transfer of land never under the old system 
affected the payment of revenue. The man who sold it still remained lijible for 
the revenue, and the man who bought was liable to no enhancement. This old 
system was preferred by the wealthy men who had made large purchases, and 
who did not pay any enhanced revenue on account of them ; but it was not 
liked by the poor, who, after they had parted with their fields, had still to pay 
the revenue appertaining to them.” 

This confusion of liability has arisen from a very peculiar but well-under- 
stood custom, by which a shareholder possessed of land in several villages pays 
his revenue only in one. Consequently, when a shareholder purchased land in 
another village, he would nob pay the amount by which the revenue was 
increased in the strange village, but in his own. When the collection of revenue 
was made over to the tahsildar of Hasra in 1841, this old-established custom 
was not understood, and hence the result, recorded by Mr. Oldham, that the 
man who sold land still remained liable for the revenue, and the man who 
bought it was liable to no enhancement — a result which was due solely to the 
carelessness or ignorance of the tahsil officials. Complaints are often made by 
Sentrar Rajputs that trifling sums are yearly collected from them as land-revenue, 
though they have no share in the parganah and have not lived in it for years, 
Mr. Oldham proposed that the revenue should be distributed at a uniform rate 
over the whole cultivated land of the parganah; and as a cadastral survey is 
in progress and a now record -of-rights under preparation, it was proposed to 
adopt this suggestion ; but the consent of all the zamiiidars being necessary 
to such a redistribution of the revenue, the idea proved to be impracticable. 
[See further regarding the complicated tenures of this parganah, supra p. 60.} 
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LUkar. — Village id pargaoah Sikandarpur Hast^ tabsil Bansdih ; is situated 
on the right bank of the Gogra, three miles north of the Sikandarpur- Bansdih 
road, twenty-two and fifteen miles respectively from the headquarters of the 
district and tahsH. Latitude 26°-03-'38'’^ ; longitude 84®-06’-13". Populatidn 
•(1881) 2,450 (1,298 females). It belongs to tappa Havel! Kharid, which was 
transferred from the Ghazipur to the Azamgarh district in 1838. The villago 
was permanently settled with Tctiha Bhninhars, whose descendants are still in 
possession. 

Madhubani. — Village in parganah DoS.ba, tahsll Ballia ; is situated twa 
miles north-east of Bairia, and twenty miles distant from Ballia. Lati- 
tude 25°-47'-28" ; longitude 84®-31'-46^ Population (1881) 2,869 (1,526 
females). It belongs to the Damodarpur talxiJcay of which the mah6r&ja of 
Dumraon is proprietor. The inhabitants are principally Lobtamid Rajputs and 
are in good circumstances. Tliere are also considerable number of Dus&dhs, 
who until recently maintained themselves chiefly, it is believed, from the ^iro- 
ceeds of robberies committed in Lower Bengal. 

Mairitar. — Village in parganah Kharid, tahsll Bansdih ; is situated on the 
Ballia-Maniar road, where it skirts the north of the Suraha Tal ; distant 10 
miles from Ballia, and two miles from the head -(quarters of the tabsil. Lati- 
alo 25".51'-31^; longitude 84°-14'-26". Population (1881) 2,005 (1,052 
females). It is an important village in the Sukhpura taluka. Being on the 
border of the Suraha Tal, it is a general rendezvous for shooting expeditions in 
the cold season, when the lake is crowded with water-fowl. There is a large 
mango-grove south of the village, in which tents are pitched, and which com- 
mands a pleasant view of the lake. The greater part of the village is still in 
possession of ihe descendants of the Naraiini Rajputs, with whom the permanent 
settlement was made. There are seven sugar factories, a primary school, and a 
bi-weekly bazar. 

Majhawa or Machhua TaL — Village in parganah and tabsil Ballia \ is 
situated one mile north of the Ballia-Bairia road, two miles north of the Ganges, 
and thirteen miles east of the civil station. Latitude 25‘^-45'^-38^ ; longi- 
tude 84®-25'-06^. The village is owned chiefly by Rajputs of the Hayobans 
and Rathaur tribes, who form the main portion of the population and are ex- 
tremely litigious. Population (1881) 2,122 (1,139 females). The land is low 
and annually inundated ; there is a swamp to the north which is filled with 
water in the rainy season, and from which the village is said to have derived 
its second name (MachhuA Tal). The grazing is good, and a large number of 
horses are imported every year in April from the Meerut division. The^ 
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animals are marched down in strings, arrive in wretched condition, and afcer 
being kept for six months, are oJflFered for sale at the Sonpur fair. 

Manxar.-^One of the most important towns in parganah Kharid, tahsfl 
B&nsdih ; is situated on the right bank of the Gogra, seven miles to the east of 
Sikandarpur, eight miles from the tahsil town of Bdnsclih, and eighteen miles 
from the civil station of Ballia. Latitude 25®-59'-12'^ ; longitude 84®-13'-86^ 
According to the census of 1881 the site occupied an area of 180 acres, and the 
population numbered 8,600 (4,390 females), giving a density of 48 to the acre. 
Classified according to religion, there were 7,952 Hindus (4,060 females), and 
648 Muhammadans (330 females). At the permanent settlement the entire 
town belonged to Rajputs of the Birwar tribe, and seven-eighths still remain in 
the possession of their descendants. 

The town is clustered round high artificial mounds, formerly sites of the 
fortified residences of the principal zamindars, but now waste and bare. It has 
no' thoroughfare nor any of the characteristics of a town, nor does it possess 
any public building worthy of notice. Its importance is derived from its large 
grain-market, or gola^ which is unequalled in the district. The traffic is river- 
borne from the Gorakhpur district, and the Maufar grain-market supplies all 
the bdzdrs in the parganah. The manufactures of the town are of comparatively 
small importance ; they consist of sugar, for which there are ten refineries, and 
coarse cloth, for the manufacture of which there are thirty-three looms. The 
principal articles of import are rice and other grains, which come from the 
Gorakhpur and Basti districts and from Nipal, and salt and tobacco, which 
come from Lower Bengal. The principal articles of export are sugar and oil- 
seeds, which find their way to Patna, Dacca, and Calcutta. There are three 
large golas built of burnt bricks and roofed with tiles, for the storage of grain 
and other articles of trade. No estimate can be given of the amount of the 
traflic, as no measures have been adopted for its registration. 

An annual fair is held in the month of Baisakh (April-May) in commemo* 
ration of the saint Parsram, to whom there is a temple in Maniar, and whose 
memory is held in great honour. The town contains also a police outpost, an 
imperial post-office, and a primary school. Provision is made for watch and 
ward by taxation under Act XX, of 1856. 

During 1881-82 the house-tax thereby imposed, together with a balance of Bs. S67 from 
the preceding year, gave a total income of Bs. 1,281. The total expenditure amounted to 
Rs. 1,210, of which the principal items were Ks. 602 on police, Rb. 370 on public works, 
and Bs. 198 on conservancy. The returns showed 1,215 houses, of which 781 were aBsessed 
w;th the tax; the iboidcuce being Bs. 1-6-3 per house assessed, and Be. O-l-li per head 
of population. 
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Midha.— -Villngo in parganah Ballla, talisil Ballia; is situated to the south 
of the Ballia-Hunnmdnganj road, at a distance of 4 miles west of the sadr sta- 
tion. Latitude 25^-46'-45^ ; longitude 84°-10'-12''. Population (1881)1 
2,260 (1,131 females). It is the principal village of the Midhti taluka, and was 
settled by Mr. Duncan, in 1790, with Donw4r Rajputs, whose descendants are 
still in possession. The land is fertile and the village is said to be in a flourish- 
ing condition. Irrigation is carried on from wells and tanks, and a good 
deal of sugarcane is grown. There are three factories for the manufacture of 
sugar, and a market is held every Tuesday and Saturday. 

Murli Chhapra. — Village in parganah Doaba, tahsil Ballia ; is situated 
on the left bank of the Ganges, two miles east of the road from Bairia to Bihia, 
and twenty miles distant from the head-quarters of the district. Latitude 
25°-43'.iC^ ; longitude 84°-33'-21". Population (1881) 3,549 (1,934 females). 
Murli Chhapra forms a separate maluU^ and comprises two hamlets (fo/a), which 
are situated apart from the parent village. One of these was founded by im- 
migrants from Dtikfci, the village site of «hicli has been submerged by the 
Ganges. It was formerly a revenue-free estate, but was resumed in 1839 and 
settled with the mahardja of Dumiaon, in whose family the proprietorship con- 
ti'utes. Tola Dalan Chhapra possesses a primary school. 

Nagpura. — Village in parganah Lakhnesar, talisfl Rasra ; is situated on 
the left bank of the Chlioti Sarju, 12 miles from Ballia, and six miles from the 
head-quarters of the tahsil. Latitude 25°-46'-42" ; longitude 83®-56 -14'. Po- 
pulation (I8ul) 3,620 (1,841 feiiiales). It was permanently settled with Sengar 
Rajputs, whose descendants are still in possession. It is a village of some anti- 
quity, and, like most of the villages in Lakhnesar, has traditions relating to men 
of enormous strength and great sanctity in by-gone times. There is a temple 
to the celebrated Ainar Siiih, who is worshipped under the designation of Nath 
Baba, of whom a full account is given in the district notice {supra p. 43), 
Nagpura possesses nine sugar factories and 19 looms. 

Nagra. — Village in parganah Sikandarpur West, tahsil Rasra; is situated 
at the convergence of four unrnetalled roads, twenty-four miles from Ballia, and 
eight miles from the head-quarters of the tahsil. Latitude 25^-57'-38'' ; longitude 
83®-55'-13". Population (1881 ) 3,360 (1,645 females). This village is in tappa 
Muhammadpur, and was at one time the capital of the parganah. It is said . 
that Bhimsen Shah, of the race of Bais Rajputs, from Kuba Niw4da in the 
Azamgarh district, settled at Nagra about the year 1623 and extended his 
authority over this tappa. After him Gujan Shah, his son, and Am&n Shah, 
alias Baa Sh&b, his grandson, still further increased their territory. Finally, 
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Babn Kishn Sinh and Bishn Slnh, sons of Ban Smh^ having presented tliem- 
selves to the Naw&b Wazir, were exalted to the rank of Babu, and, by succes- 
sive conquests, reduced the entire parganah to subjection. On the formation 
of the Azamgarh district, in 1832, Nagr& was made the head-quarters of the. 
Sikandarpur tahsfl ; it continued so until 1879, when, on the transfer of par- 
ganahs Sikandarpur and Bhad&on to the new district of Bullia, the head-quar- 
ters of the tahsil were fixed at Basra. This change has struck a death-blow 
to the importance of Nagra, and is deeply deplored by the residents. The pre- 
sent babus of Nagrd, Mahpal B.thadur Sinh and Mahpal Sinh, are the descend- 
ants of the above-mentioned Bishn Sinh and Kishn Sinh, and are now in 
possession of the estates of the family, which, though much diminished, still 
cover an area of 5,715 acres, pay a revenue to Government of Rs. 3, 828, •and 
yield a net income to the proprietors of nearly Rs. 14,000. Nagra possesses a 
first-class police-station and a primary school There is no trade to speak of, 
but a market is held twice a week, and there are fifteen looms and three sugar 
factories in the village. 

Nagwa. — Village in parganah Ballia, tahsil Ballia ; lies to the north of the 
Ballia-Bairia road, three miles east of the sadr station. Population (18;Sl) 3,284 
(1,721 females). This large and flourishing village was settled in 1790 with 
P&nde Brahmans, hut subsequently fell into the possession of the mahar6ja of 
Burar&on by purchase. The descendants of the original Brahman proprietors 
still reside in the village and till the soil. There are four factories for the manu- 
facture of sugar and a bi-weekly baz4r. There is also a very good primary school. 

’ Naurauga.— Village in parganah Dofiba, tahsil Ballia ; is situated on the 
left bank of the Ganges, two miles south of the BaUia-Bairi& road, and sixteen 
miles from the head-quarters of the tahsil. Latitude 25°-43'-13" ; longi- 
tude 84^-26 '-58 \ Population (1881) 2,205 (1,050 females). This village 
belongs to taluha Damodarpur, and comprises a vast area, constantly fluctuat- 
ing with the ever-changing course of the liver. It has been the subject of 
much litigation during the present century ; the most recent case decided by 
the Privy Council, in 187Z, in favour of the mahSrdja of Dumraon and against 
the Government, established the latest- important doctrine regarding reformed 
alluvial lands. This doctrine rules that the claim to diluviated lands reforming 
on their original site, is defeated by bond fide adverse possession for twelve years- 
Pakri.— Village in parganah Sikandarpur East, tahsil Bansdih ; is situated 
•three miles west of the Sikandarpur-Garwftr road, 13 and 14 miles respectively 
from the head-quarters of the district and the tahsil. Latitude 25®-55' 49' ; 
longitude 84^-02 '-03''. Population (1881) 2,853 (1,353 females). It is 
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inclnded in tappa Shab Snlempur^ and is one of those villages which, formerly 
belonging to parganah Kop&chit^ were transferred, in 1838, from the Ghdzipar to 
the Azamgarh district. It was permanently settled wdth Sengar Rajputs, and 
remained in the hands of a very numerous Sengar cominunity until so late as 
1850, when about one-sixth was sold to llainnarain Sinh of Birpurji. A still 
larger portion, about one-third, was confiscated for rebellion in 1858, and the 
proprietary right was bestowed upon Shaikti ’Inayat Rusiil of Clnriakot, as a 
reward for good services during tho Mutiny. More than half of the village 
still remains in the possession of the Sengars. There are twenty-nine looms 
and seven sugar refineries in the village. 

Pandepur. — Village in parganah Bullia, tahsil Ballia ; is situated on the 
left bank of the Ganges, one mile south of the Ballia-Bairia road, and about 
tliirteen miles east of the civil station. Latitude 25°-43''-50" ; longitude 
84®-27 It was formerly owned by Rajputs of the Hayobans tribe, but J;he 

present proprietors are Bliuinliars and Kayatlis. Population (1881 i 2,642 (1,376 
females). It is liable to annual inundation by the Ganges. The soil is lertile, 
and to a great extent unirrigated. The chief dependence of tho cultivators is 
in their rahi crop. 

Pharsatar. — Village in parganah Sikandarpur West, tahsfl Rasni; lies to 
the west of the Turtipar-Rasra road, 30 and 16 miles respectively from the head- 
quarters of the district and the tahsil. Population (1881 ) 2,302 (1,226 females). 
It is the principal village in tappa Pharsatar. During the reign of the Mughal 
emperor Auraiigzeb, an Ausari Shaikh, named Baha-ud-din, came in command 
of a force to assist the raja of Majliauli, in tho Goraklipur district. He 
received a large grant of land as a reward for his services and settled 
at Phars&tar. His descendants made a stand against the invasion of the 
Bais Rajputs of Kagrd in the beginning of the 18th century, and, according 
to tradition, were all cut off, except one Rahm Bibi. Subsequently tho 
property was recovered by the Shaikhs and is now in possession of a large 
tribe of them, of whom tho leading representative is Abdussamad of Phar- 
B&tar. 

Piprauli Ashraft)Ulr- — Village in parganah Sikandarpur West, tahsil 
Basrd ; situated in the angle formed by the convergence of the Nagrd and 
Sikandarpur roads at Ubhdon, two miles south of the Gogra, and twenty-one 
miles from the head-quarters of the tahsil. Population (1881) 1,408 (711 
females). It belongs to tappa Pharsatar, a Musalman estate, from which the 
proprietors were temporarily dispossessed by the Bais Rajputs of Nagrfi. The 
village was permauently settled with the desewdants of the original MasaliL&n 
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proprietors, but has since passed by private sale into the hands of Haji Hid&yat- 
ullah, of Naw&nagar, and Ghulam Husain, of Baliurd. There was formerly a 
considerable grain trade in Pipraiili, but it has steadily fallen off concurrently 
with a diminution in the population, which in 18G5 was over 2,000 and is 
now only 1,400. 

Pdr. — Village in parganah Sikandarpnr East, tabsil Bdnsdih ; lies to the 
north of Pakri, three miles west of the Sikandarpur-Garwdr road, 18 and 
14 miles repectively from the head-quarters of the district and the tabsil. 
Latitude 25'^-57'-18'^ ; longitude 84*^-02"-57^. Population (1881) 6,614 (3,206 
females). It is included in tappa Shah Salempur, and is one of those villages 
which, formerly belonging to parganah Kopachit, were transferred, in 1838, 
from the Ghdzipur to the Azamgarh district. It was permanently settled with 
Sengar Rajputs, and about one-half is still retained by the descendants of the 
original proprietors. Piir comprises twelve hamlets, which are very much 
scattered. It is not a place of much importance. There are said to bo sixteen 
sugar refineries and the same number of looms in the village. 

Rampur. — Village in parganah Kopachit East, tahsil Ballia ; lies in the 
south-eastern corner of the parganah on the right bank of the Cliboti Sarjii, and 
twelve miles distant from the head -quarters of the district. Latitude 25°-50'-17^; 
longitude 84®-03'-14". Population (1881) 2,239 (1,217 females). This 
village was permanently settled with Karcholia Rajputs and, with the exception 
of an insignificant share, is still in possession of the descendants of the ori- 
ginal proprietors. The inhabitants, principally Rajputs and Koeiis, are toler- 
ably well off. There is a sugar factory in the village. 

Basra. — Western talisil of the district, comprising until the present year 
(1883) parganahs LakhfUesar, Bhadaon, Sikandarpnr West and Kopachit West.' 
The total area of the tahsil, according to the latest official statement (1881), 
was 398*6 square miles ; of which 255*9 were cultivated, 75*6 cultivable, and 
67*1 barren. Of the cultivated area, 254*4 were irrigated and 1*5 unirrigated. 
The area paying Government revenue or quit-rent was 393'3 square miles, of 
which 254*2 were cultivated, 75*3 cultivable, and 63*8 barren. The amount of 
payment to Government, whether land-revenue or quit-rent, was Rs. 1,82,596 ; 
or, with local rates and cesses, Rs. 2,35,467. The amonnt of rent, including 
local cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs. 5,79,033. According to the census of 
1881 the tahsil contained 636 inhabited villages ; of which 266 had less than 

^ The article refers to the tahsil as it was constituted before the transfer to it of 15 
iQabals from tappa Dhdkaof parganah Zahurabad in the Ghazipur district, with effect from the 
Ist April, 1883 (by G. O. No 1617, dated 30th June, 1883, Gazette, North- ^^eitern Provincea 
and Oudh of 7th Julj, 188*1). Details, as far as they are available, for the transferred tract 
will be ^oond in the article on parganah SisanoABririt. 
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^00 inh*ibitants, 186*between 200 and 500,116 between 600 and 1,000,52 
between 1,000 and 2,000, 8 between 2,000 and 3,000, and 6 between 3,000 and 
5,000. Only two towns (Liasra and Turtipar) contained more than 5,000 
inhabitants. 

* The total population was 292,038 (145,116 females), giving a density 
of 732 to the square mile. Classified acccordiug to religion, there were 266,707 
Hindus (131,923 females), and 25,331 Musalmans (13,193 females). Hindds 
were distributed among Brahmans, 17,951 (8,733 females) ; Rajputs, 41 ,9 22 
(20,074 females) ; Bauias, 19,151 (9,815 females) ; and other castes, 187,683 
(93,301 females). The principal Rajput tribes are Sengar, Karchoha, Barahia 
and Donwar, of whom the Sengar numbered 8,538. Among the other castes, 
Kayaths numbered 3,509 ; Ahirs, 34,121; Kahars, 11,823 ; Mallahs, 3,464 ; 
Sonars, 2,291 ; Dusadhs, 3,201 ; Hajjams, 3,151 ; Telis, 7,1 1 9 ; Chainars, 35,358; 
Bhars, 29,279; Kumlidrs, 3,883; Koeris, 17,082; Lohars, 6,351; Lunias, 10,905; 
and Dhobis, 2,799. Amongst the total population, 24 persons were returned* as 
insane ; 70 as deaf and dumb ; 627 as blind ; and 144 as lepers. The educational 
statistics for the same j)eriod show that there were 6,280 males who could read 
and write, of whom 746 were Muhammadans. 

The occupation statements show 41 male adults engaged in the iearned 
professions ; 1,000 in domestic service ; 2,460 in commerce; 10,601 in tilling 
the ground and tending cattle ; 67,788 in petty trades and mechanical arts ; 
and 6,286 as labourers. Of tho total population, 10,314 are entered as land- 
owners ; 38,393 as agriculturists ; and 69,531 as engaged in occupations other 
than agriculture. A detailed account of the tahsU will be found in the notices 
of the parganahs comprised in it'. 

Basra. — Chief town in parganah Lakhnesar, tabsfl Basra ; lies in 
25^-51'-20''' north latitude, and 83°“53-'-56" east longitude, in the north-western 
corner of the parganah, twenty-one miles from the head-quarters of the district. 
According to the census of 1881, the town occupied a site of 116 acres, and the 
population was 11,224 (5,780 females), giving a density of 97 to the acre. 
Classified according to religion, there were 7,600 Hindus (3,805 females), and 
3,624 Musalmans (1,975 females). The following is a statement of occupations 
followed by more than 40 males 

(I) Persons employed by Government or municipality, 119 ; (XII) domestic servants, 94 : 
(XIll) money lenders and bankers (makdjan), 107 ; money lenders’ establishment, 109 : (XV) 
palanquin keepers and bearers, 42: (XVIII) landholders, 320 ; cultivators and tenants, 137$ 
agricaltural labourers, 91: (XXIX) weavers, 283; cloth merchants {bazdt\ 74; tailored 

Afioman numexals indicate the classes in the census returns. 
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68 ; barbers, 67 ; (XXX) com and floar dealers, 73 $ confectioners (halwdi), 60 ; graiu 
parchers, 49 ; manufacturers of sugar, 43: (XXXII) mauufacterers of oil^ 96: (XXXIfl) 
gold and silver smiths, 64; blacksmiths, 60; (XXXIV) general labourers, S96 : (XXX V> 
beggars, 61. 

Basra is a thriving and well laid out town, and commercially the most 
important in the district Placed in the midst of a rice-growing country, its 
site is low, and the water in the wells in the cold season is only 10 feet below 
the surface. The public buildings are massed on the north side of the town at 
the entrance from the Qhazi|)nr road. The tahsili, munsiB, and firsUclass police- 
station are in one block, built as a fortnlice with towers at the angles. To the 
right and left of tins are the tahsili school and the dispensary respectively. In 
front of this range is a good sized tank lately improved. There are five large 
masonry mosques and twelve or fifteen smaller ones. Basra also contains an 
imperial post-office. For cleanliness and a generally thriving appearance, the 
town is far ahead of any other in the district. A bi-weekly market is held ; 
aiid a considerable trade is carried on in cloth, sugar, hides, iron, spices, and sajji 
(impure carbonate of soda) by Musalman traders, known as B4kis or Arkis, and 
Banias. There are no metalled roads in the vicinity of Basra ; its communica- 
tions with Ghazipur, Ballia, and Nagra are by unmetalled roads, almost imprac- 
ticable for wheeled traffic in the rainy season. The trade of the town during tho 
rains is carried by the Sarju, a river navigable for large country vessels for fiv’^o 
or six months in the year, and for small boats all the year round. For the rest 
of the year the traffic is by road to Buxar and Gliazipur, Basra is four miles 
from the Sarju, and the small mart of Pardlianpur acts as its port on that river.. 
Provision is made for watch and ward by taxation under Act XX. of 1856, 

During 1681-62 the house-tax thereby imposed, together with a balance of 11 b. 307 from 
the preceding year, gave a total income of Rs. 3,) 26 The total expenditure amounted to 
Be. 2,649, of which the principal items were Rs. 1,046 on police, Kb. 993 oti public works, and 
Rs. 288 i>n conservancy. The returns showed 1,969 houses, of which Rs. 1,037 were assessed 
with the tax ; the incidence being Bs, 9-8-8 per house assessed, and Be. 0-3>9 per head of popu- 
lation. 

The country round Basra is occupied by the Sengar Etijputs, and these 
are also the principal inhabitants of the town. A description of this celebrated 
clan has been given in the district memoir and in tho article on Lakhnesab 
parganah. Of the Muhammadan residents, the most remarkable are the Bakis 
or Arkis, rich traders, who are described in the Azamgarh notice. 

Adjoining the town of Basra is a large tank with several masonry flights 
of steps not all completed, surrounded by a large umbrageous grove, the remains 
of primeval forest. At one side of the tank are some soores of earthen tombs 
quaintly dotted with red patches. These axQ iiiemoxml3.of tbe^self-immolation of 
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wiljows {satf) committed here. Tliis practice would appear to have been unusu- 
ally prevalent in this neighbourhood, and tlic traditions of it would appear to 
be still kept up ; for in May, 1871, a woman of the Baniu caste, residing at a , 
village four miles from Basra, succeeded in sacrificing herself as mti by night. 
The principal abettors of the crime, however, her stop-sons and family jwiest, 
were brought to justice. This is the latest instance of mtt in these provinces, 
and it was carried out secretly and with maimed rites ; it was, no doubt, rather 
due to fanaticism on the part of the woman than actual instigation on the part 
of her relatives. The tank is ascribed to Nath Bah:i, and on its sides and in 
various parts of this parganah are temples to his worship (vide supra p. 43). 

Ratsar (or Ratsand), generally known as Eatsar Kalan. — Village in par- 
ganah Kopachifc East, tahsil Ballia ; lies to the nortli of the parganah, on the 
Garwar-Sikandarpur road, 13 miles from the head-quarters of the district. La- 
titude 25^-54'-02" ; longitude 84°.05'-07". Population (18S1) 4,911 (2,502 
females). It is the principal village of the Ratsar taluka, which was perma- 
nently settled with Karcliolia Rajputs, and is still in possession of the descend- 
ants of the original proprietors. The village contains two sugar fiicfcorios and 
a primary school ; and a largo hazAr is held twu'co a week. 

Reoti. — Town in p«'irganah Kharid, tali^i! Bansdih ; lies in the oxTiOmo 
.east of the parganah, twelve miles from the liead-qiKirt(u*.s of the tahsil, 
and sixteen miles from the head-quarters of the district. Latitude 25°-51 ; 
longitude 84°-25'-13''. According to the census of 18S1, the site occupied 130 
acres, and the total population w^as 9,933 (5,427 females), gudng a doiisiry of 
76 to the acre. Classified according to religion, there were 8,897 Hindus 
(4,839 females), and 1,036 Muhammadans (588 females). It is the principal 
town of the Nikumbli Rajputs. The country around Ileoti abounds in swamps, 
and tno town itself is situated on the east side of a clear perennial lake, about 
a mile and a half long. It presents a dirty and over-crowaled appoaranco. Tho 
principal proprietors are non-resident, and the resident Rajput zamindars have lost 
their hereditary influence, as seven-eighths of the towm are owuiod by strangers. 
The main street runs cast and west, and is in facta part of the Bairia-Sahatw'4r 
road. There are seventy-five looms for the manufacture of coarse cloth, w’hich is 
exported to Lower Bengal. The Ohamars make shoes, which are sold in Dumraon 
and Ghazipur, and the carpenters make palanquins for sale at tho annual Ballia 
fair. Beyond this, the trade is purely local and of small importance. Reoti 
possesses a third-class police-station and a middle-class school, both provided 
with suitable buildings. There is also an imperial post-office. The w atch and 
W'ard of the town are provided for by taxation under Act XX. of 1856. 

17 
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During 1861-82 the house-tax thereby imposed, together with a balance of Rs S70 £ om 
the preceding year, gave a total income of Ha. 1,1 S3. The total expenditure amounted to 
Bs. 992, of which the principal items were Rs 498 on police, Rs. 255 on public works, and 
Rs, ISS on conservancy. The returns showed 1,302 houses, of which 863 were assessed with the 
tax ; the incidence being Rs. 1-0-11 per house assessed, and Re. 0-1-6 per head of population. 

fiahatwar (also called Mahatwar and Mahatpal),— The largest town 
in parganah Kharid, tahsil Bansdih ; is situated on the Reoti-Biinsdih road, 
six miles distant from the head-quarters of the tdhsil, and twelve miles from 
the head-quarters of the district. Latitude 25®-49'-53" ; longitude 84°-20'-51". 
According to the census of 1881, the population, taken upon an area of 140 acres, 
numbered 11,024 (5,844 females), giving a density of 79 to the acre. Classified 
according to religion, there were 10,137 Hindus (5,401 females), and 887 
Mnsalmans (443 females). It is the largest and most populous town in the 
parganah and the head-quarters of the Kinwar Rajputs. The following is a 
statement of occupations followed by more than 40 males ' 

(XVIII) Landholder a, 190 ; cultivators and tenants, 1,121 ; agriculturallabourers, 283: 
(XXVll) carpenters, 60 : (XXIX) weavers, 109 ; tailors, 56 ; shoe makers and sellers, 
65: (XXX) corn and flour dealers, 86; grain parchers, 124; tobacconists, 45; (XXXII) 
manafacturers and sellers of oil, 64 ; (XXXIII) gold and silver smiths, 76 ; (XXXIV) general 
labourers, 177 ; persons in (undefined) service (nankari), 68. 

The town is said to have been founded by Mahant Bileshar Nath Mahadeo, 
to whom its name of Mahatwar is referred, though the connection does not seem 
very clear. It is quadrangular in shape and traversed by one good thorough- 
fare west and east. The surrounding country is swampy, and the roads which 
connect the town with Ballia, Bansdih, and Reoti, are not open for wliccled 
traffic during the rainy season. Notwithstanding this immense disadvantage, 
it is a place of considerable trade. Sugar and indigo are exported to Agra 
and Calcutta, and coarse cloth and shoes to Nipal ; while the imports are cotton 
and salt from Agra and Cawiipore, and tobacco (surii) and Knglish cloth from 
Lower Bengal. It is a distributing centre to the surrounding country, and 
the large bi-weehly market is well attended. There are two indigo factories 
belonging to natives and sixty looms, and some business is done in the manu- 
facture of palanquins for sale at the annual Ballia fair. During the months 
of August, September, “and October, there is also a large sale of cattle on every 
market day. 

Tije Kinw&rs still own more than three-fourths of the town ; though feuds 
exist, they have not yet interfered with the prosperity of the people, who are, as 
a rule, well ofi and live in substantially built houses. Out of the whole popula- 
tion, the Rajputs number 2,585 souls ; next to them come Banias and Brahmans^ 
^ Roman numerals indicate the classes in the census returns. 
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w){o number 929 and 919 respectively. There is a police outpost subordinate 
to the Bansdih police-station, a middle-class school, and an imperial post-office, 
all provided with indifferent buildings. Public buildings are not the strong* 
point of Sahatwdr, but much improvement has been recently effected by im- 
proving the communications, and building small bridges under the superiuton- 
dence of Bisheshar Kunwar, one of the leading zamiudars and an energetic 
member of the district committee. The watch and ward of the town are pro- 
vided for by taxation under Act XX. df 1856. 

During 1881‘82 the house-tax thereby imposed, together with a balance of Rs. 940 from 
the preceding year, gave a total income of Rs. 2,232. The total expenditure amounted to 
Kb. 2,1 18, of which the principal items were Rs. 629 on police, Rs. 1,100 on public works, and 
Kb. 228 on conservancy. The returns gave 1,232 bouses, of which 034 were assessed w'ith the 
tax ; the incidence heing Rs. 1-7-10 per house assessed, and two anas per head of population. 

Sariya. — Villngo in pargannh and tahsil Baliia ; lies to the north of the 
parganah, three miles east of the Ballia-Bansdih road, and eight miles north-east 
of the head-quarters station, as the crow flies. Latitude 25 ^-47 '-29'*^ ; longitude 
84®-17'-40^. Population (1881) 2,314 (1,217 females). It is the principal 
village of the Ser taluka, which was settled by Mr. Duncan in 1790 with 
Kinwar Rajiiiits. The village of Sariya with the entire taluka was afterwards 
purchased by J^^haikh Parzand ’AH of Glaizipur, from whom it has passed into 
* the hands ol‘ tlie bankers SSadlio Liil and Madho Lai of Benares. 

Ser— 'Village in parganah Kliarid, talisil Bansdih ; is situated one mile to 
tlic south of the Bansdlh-Sahatwar road, 12 and four miles respectively from the 
head-quarters of the district and tlie tahsil. Latitude 25’^-50'-12" ; longitude 
84°-17'-40". Population (1881) 2,005 (1,052 females). It is a village in 
tappa Saliatwar, divided in equal shares between the talukas of Madho K&i 
and Lakshmi Rai, which were permanently settled with Kinwar Rajputs. The 
whole of taluka MaJlio Rai is in possession of the descendants of the original 
j)roprietors ; but about one-third of taluka Lakshmi Rui was sold for arrears of 
Government revenue and purchased by the Pundes of Bairia, who by this means 
liave become proprietors of a fractional share of the village of Ser. The inha- 
bitants are principally Koeris and Banias. There is some tradein grain, cotton, 
and cloth. 

Sheopurdiar. — Village in parganah and tahsil Baliia ; is situated on the 
w^estorn bank of the Ganges, three miles south of the Ba)lia-Bairi& road, 
and about three miles east of the sadr station. Latitude 25^-42'-00" 
longitude 84*^-15'-49". Population (1881) 9,928 (5,428 females). There is 
uo village site to which the name Sheopurdiar specifically applies, and the popu- 
lation given is that of 30 scattered hamleis, extending over the m<xuza of SheO'- 
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purdiar, each hamlet being named after the Rftjput founder of it, with the ad^- 
tion of tola or chhapra. Sheopurdiar is a vast alluvial tract or didra, extend- 
. ing for above four miles on each side of the Ganges, and commencing about 
three miles east of Ballia town. The original rnahdl^ called Sheopurdiar Lam- 
bari numbered or original), received extensive additions by alluvion, 
known as Ganghardr and Sarjubardr ; and these additions were again contorted 
by the action of the Ganges, with the result that a large portion called the 
Chahki (or island) is now on the south side of the river, and in respect of civil 
and criminal jurisdiction belongs to the Shahabad district, though the revenue 
of the whole mahdl is still collected in Ballia. A portion of Sheopurdiar, trans- 
ferred to the south side of the river before the foundation of the Chakki, belongs 
to Shahabad altogether, having been created a separate mahdl. A ruinous liti- 
gation lias long been going on about the Chakki with the maharaja of Duiiiraon, 
who claimed it as a re-formation of some of his villages. There do not exist 
now any demarcations between the Lambari, the Gangbarar, and the Sarjubardr 
fractions, although each is separately assessed to revenue ; and by partition have 
multiplied into 53 mahuls. The area on the north side is about 14,000 bigbas, 
and on the south side about 10,000 ; and the land-revenue amounts to Rs. 22,685, 
being more than tlie land-revenue of the whole Lakhuesar pargunah. The 
greater portion of this is open to revision for alluvion and diluvion in the terms 
of a compact made with the zamiudars. 

The taluka of Sheopurdiar belongs to a brotherhood of Ujain or Ponwdr 
Rajputs of the Agnikula race. There is a tradition that about 200 years ago 
Dharu Sdh, a Ponwar Rajput of Bheria, parganah Bhojpur in the Shahabad 
district, came over to this side of the Ganges, and receiving a grant of land from 
the raja of Haldi, settled thereon. The entire taluka was iu posseiasiou of the 
descendants of Dharu Sdh, up to the time of the disturbauoes in 1857, when 
the share of Siddha Sinh, amounting to oue-sixteenth, was confiscated for rebel- 
lion and purchased by the maharaja of Dumrdon. The remaining fifteen-six- 
teenths are still in possession of the numerous descendants of the. original Rajput 
proprietors, who, with the exception of two or three families, are in very 
reduced circumstances, owing to the ruinous litigation above-mentioned with 
the maharaja of Dumrdon. None of the hamlets possess any special import- 
ance. There is one factory for the manufacture of sugar and a well-attended 
primary school. 

Sikandarpur.— North-western parganah of the district,'"consisting of two 


BcttodarieS; area, ac. 


sub-divisions, of which one is included in the Rasrd 
tabsil under the name of j?ikandarpur Weat, and the 
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other in the B&DS(]ih tabsil under tlie name of Sikandarpur East. This 
parganah is bounded on the north by the river Gogra, which separates it from 
the districts of Gorakhpur and Sdran ; on. the west by parganahs Nathupur and 
Ghosi of the Azamgarh district ; on the south by Zahtirabad of Ghazipur, and 
Bhadaon,Lakhnesar, and Kopuchit of this district ; and on the east^ by parganah 
Kharid. The total area of the parganah, according to the latest official state- 
ment (1881), was 363*2 square miles ; of which 235*9 were cultivated, G6*4 
cultivable, and 60*9 barren.^ Of the cultivated area, 219*9 square miles were 
irrigated and 16 unirrigated. The area paying Government revenue or quit- 
rent was 354*9 square miles ; of which 230*9 were cultivated, 65*8 cultivable, 
and 58*2 barren. The amount of payment to Government, whether land-revenue 
or quit-rent, was Rs. 1,65,197 ; or, with local rates and cesses, Rs. 2,13,467®. 
The amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by cultivators, was Rs. 5,78,603. 
According to the census of .1881, the parganah contained 509 inhabited villages ; 
of which 179 had less than 200 inhabitants, 158 between 200 and 500,' 111 
between 500 and 1,000, 42 between 1,000 and 2,000, 9 between 2,000 and 3,000, 
and 6 between 3,000 and 5,000. The four towns containing more than 5,000 
inhabitants were Sikandarpur, Piir, Turtipar, and Sisotar. 

The total population was 269,545 (134,880 females), giving a density 
of 7 i3 to the square mile. Classified according to 
lopulation. redigion, there were 244,038 Hindus (121,454 females), 

and 25,507 Musalmans (13,426 females). Hindus were distributed among 
Brnhmaus, 17,756 (8,775 females) ; Rajputs, 29,774 (14,148 females) ; Banias, 
15,181 (7',599 females); and other castes, 181,327 (90,932 females). The 
principal Rajput tribes are the Sengar, Bais, Barahia, and Donwdr, of whom 
the Sengars numbered 7,650. Among the other castes, Kdyaths numbered 
3,601 ; Bhumhars, 4,905 ; Ahlrs, 32,272 ; Koeris, 19,840 ; Kahars, 11,124 ; 
Malldhs, 3,386; Sonars, 1,972 ; Gadariiis, 1,073 ; Lunias, 9,630; Tells, 
7,054 ; Lohdrs, 6,500 ; Chamars, 29,929 ; Bhars, 25,646 ; Kunihars, 3,632 ; 
Dusadhs, 4,212 ; and Dhobis, 2,639. Amongst the total population, 28 
persons were returned as insane ; 68 as deaf and dumb ; 501 as blind ; and 
121 as lepers. The educational statistics for the same period show that there 
were 5,322 males who could read and write, of whom 666 were Muhammadans. 

The occupation statements show 17 male adults engaged in the learned 
professions; 682 in domestic service ; 2,183 in commerce ; 8,424 in tilling the 

* To this must now be added 19,860 acres, the area of the 16 ranbais transferi’ed from 
parganah Zahfirabad (tappa Dhaka) of Ghazipur district to Sikandarpur West on 1st 
April, 1883. Details of cultivated, cultivable, and barren areaa for this tract are not available. 
* But for the tract mentioned in the last note^ there must be added land revenue Bs. 17,2S3, 
cesses Bs, 2,085, or together Rs. 19,808. 
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ground and tending cattle ; 63,579 in petty trades and the mechanical arts ; 
and 6,494 as labourers. Of the total population, 6,978 are entered as land- 
owners ; 58,417 as agriculturists; and 65,076 as engaged in occupations other 
than agriculture. 

This parganah was, until 1832, included in the Ghazipur district, and 
History, general and permanently settled by Mr, Duncan simultaneously 
with the other parganahs of that district. It was for- 
merly divided into sixteen tappas as follows : — 


1. Havcli Sikandarpur. 

9. Muhammadpur. 

2. Masumpur. 

10. IMiarsatar. 

3. Kliarsara. 

11. Ismah'lpur. 

4. Shall Salempur. 

JS. Shahpur. 

5. Alupur. 

13. Fatchpur. 

6. S}ira3'an. 

14. Fatohabad. 

7, Haldi. 

16. Akbarpur. 

8. Khaira. 

16. Nasrullahpur. 


On the formation of the Azamgarh district in 1832, parganah Sikandar- 
pur, along with other parganahs of the Ghazipur district, was transferred to 
the new district, and at the same time the four last-mentioned tappas were 
taken from Sikandarpur and added to parganah Nathiipur. Again in 1837 
the whole of tappa Haveli Kharid, consisting of 46 villages, and 29 villages of 
parganah Ropachit, were transferred to parganah Sikandarpur. It may, 
therefore, be said that the parganah now consists of thirteen tappaSy but the 
tappa arrangement is not much regarded, the settlement records being kept 
mahalvcaVy or by estates. The parganah appears to have remained continuously 
in the AzaingiU’h district until the formation of tlie new district of Ballia 
in November, 1879, when it was transferred to the Ballia district, and 
formed a portion of the Basra tahsU. On the formation of a new tahsil at 
B&nsdih in 1882, the eastern half of the parganah was included in that 
tahsil. 

A good account of the internal history of the parganah is given in the 
Settlement Report of Mr. J. Wedderbum, paras. 36-47, quoted (as Appendix IV.) 
in Mr. Vaughan’s Setllemenr Report. From the time of Kutb-ud-din, or the 
beginning of the 13th century, Muhammadan immigrants began to arrive — pro- 
bably from the Muhammadan principalities of Lower Bengal— and gradually 
established their ascendancy throughout the northern part of the parganah, 
ousting, as they came, the Hindu proprietors. In the year 1623 a powerful 
tribe of Bais Rajputs came from Kdba Nivr&da in the Azamgarh district onder 
the leadership of Bhimsen, and settling at Nagr&, soon extended their antbority 
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over the southern fortion of the pc'irganah. Their descendants, Kishn Sinh 
and Bishn Sinh, obtained the title ‘Babu’ from the Nawab Wazfr ; and by 
successive conquests reduced the entire parganah to subj(^ctioii. In the jiear 
1700 they made a regular measurement and scttleinoiit of it at a total asscss- 
mi3nt of Ks. 1,24,839. Their dominion did not, however, last, and before 
the time of the permanent settlement most of the conquered llajpnt and 
Musalman communities had regained possession of their lands. The Bais 
family still resides in Nagra and is in possession of an estate that yields 
a net income of Rs. 14,000. The other Hindu proprietors are principally 
Tetiha Bhuinliurs and Bajputs of the Donwar, Chaubaria, and Sengar 
tribes. 

Mr. Duncan’s settlement in 1790 included a progressive assessment 
that became permanent in 1793. No moasureincnt of cultivated land or 
record of ownership was prc])ared. When the ceded j)ortlon of the Azamgarh 
district came to be settled under Regulation IX. of 1833, sanction was gi\’en to 
the adjudication of boundaries and a professional survey of parganahs Sikaiiflar- 
pur and Bhadaou, and also to the settlement of the lapstnl farms and resumed 
revenue-free estates. These operations, commenced by Mr. T.homason in 1836, 
and completed by Mr. (afterwards Sir Robert) Montgomery in 1837, resulted 
in an increase to the total land revenue of the parganah of Rs. 14,051, But 
no field measurements and no record of existing rights, such as had been 
carried out in the temporarily-settled parganahs, were undertaken. In the 
year 1817 a thorough revision of existing records in parganahs Sikandarpur 
and Bhadaon was carried out by Mr. AVedderburn and a complete record-of- 
rights prepared. In 1874 a cadastral survey was undertaken, which resulted 
in the preparation of accurate field maps, and at the same time opportunity 
was taken to revise the settlement records and prepare an accurate record-of- 
riglits, a work which was completed by Mr. Vaughan, Settlement Deputy Col- 
lector of the Azamgarh district, in 1879. His report on these operations has 
already been noticed in the article on BhadAon parganah. 

The surface of the parganah is flat, traversed by swamps and jhils, and 
liable to occasional inundation by the Gogra. The 
largest jhils are those of Haldi and Si Wan, which, 
being fed by the Gogra, abound in fish and are surrounded by rice lands. 
The outturn of the latter, except in years of abnormal flood, is considerable. 
Of the entire cultivated area, about nine-tenths are returned as irrigated. Of 
this area more than two-thirds are irrigated from lakes, swamps, and artificial 
tanks, and the remainder from wells. The lowlands are almost exclusively 


Physical features. 
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devoted to the cultivation of rice, the prevailing soils being known as matiydr^ 
kabsa^ and karaiL The liigli lands are w’cll-wooded and are more extensive in 
the northern than in the southern half of the parganah. The soil in the high 
lands generally consists of a sandy loam. The staple crops are rice, barley, peas, 
arkar, and sugarcane. Wheat is principally grown mixed wiih barley, as gojai. 
There is a considerable area under poj)py cultivation and a small area under 
indigo and flowers. The last arc cultivated to supply the local traffic in rose 
water and other perfumes. 

Sikandarpur. — Town in parganah Sikandarpnr East, tabsil B&nsdih ;lies in 
the north-eastern corner of the parganah, two miles from the right bank of 
the Gogra, fourteen miles from the hea'l-qniirters of the tahsfl, and twenty- 
four miles from the head-quarters of the district. Latitude 26'^-02'-18" ; longi- 
tude 84°-05'-45". The t(»wn, covering an area of 95 acres, is placed at the 
junction of two main mads : one of these is the route from Rasrfi via Nagni, 
Sikandrpur, and the Gogra, to Chapni in the Sarari cHstrict ; the other, start- 
ing from Turtipar passes through Sikaiidarpur, and then div ides into two branches, 
of which one goes via Garwar to the Ghazipnr district, and the other 
via Maniar and Ihinsdih to Ballia. According to the census of 1881, the 
total population was 7,027 (3,760 females), giving a density of 74 to the acre. 
Classified according to the religion, there were 4,349 Hindus (2,227 females), 
and 2,678 Musalmans (1,533 females). 

The town of Sikandarpnr is situated in tappa Haveli Sikandarpnr, Its 
foundation is ascribed to an officer of Sikandar Lodf towards tho end of the 
fifteenth century. The importance of the town in former times is attested not 
only by local tradition, but by the existence of ruins covering a large area. 
These ruins extend almost continuously to the village of Kharid on the Gogra, 
and it may be inferred that at one time the suburbs of Sikandarpur ex- 
tended as far as tho river. The site of a large fort is recognizable by scatter- 
ed bricks and portions of the walls and gates still standing. There is a tradi- 
tion regarding this fort to the effect that the first attempts to build it were 
unsuccessful. At length, by the advice of a local saint, two young girls were 
immured : one a Brahmani near the western, and the other a Dusadhin near 
the eastern gate. A temple kept by a Brahman, who receives the <»fferings of de- 
votees, now marks the spot where the Brahmini was immured ; but the place 
where her humbler sister suffered is known merely by a stone that is now 
and again reverently marked with sind/dr (red lead). This tradition points to 
Sikandar Lodi’s well-known character as a fierce persecutor of Hindus [Mr, 
Vaughan!s Settlement Report ^ p. 9], 
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. The decadence of the town is accounted for by a tradition that the inhabi- 
tants emigrated in a body to Azimabad (Patna), but nothing is said as to the 
cause or date of this emigration. A stone was recently found near the village 
. of Kharid with an Arabic inscription, showing that it belonged to a mosque 
built in A. H. 933 [vide supra p. 76). No other inscriptions have been found, 
nor is it known where the mosque from which this stone came w'as situated. It 
is probable that there was always a close connection kept up with Patna and 
other Muhammadan towns in Bengal. Whatever may have been the imme- 
diate cause, the fact remains that the town has quite lost its former importance. 
There are. seven mtihallasy or quarters, which are named as follows : — Doman- 
piira, Chak Mubarak, Bhikhpiira., Bodha Muafi, Rohilapali Kharvans, Rohila- 
pali Kharkasi, and Kasba Kh4s. 

The local market is still famous fur its atar of roses and other essen- 
ces. The roses and other flowers are grown in the neighbourhood of the town, 
and there is a considerable export of essences to Lower Bengal. There is also 
a small trade in clotli, there being 16 looms in the town. There are no public 
buildings worthy of note, but the town possesses a third-class police-station, 
a middle-class school, and an imperial post-office. The watch and ward of the 
town are provided for by taxation under Act XX. of 1850. 

During the year 1881-82 the house-tax thereby imposed, together with a balance of 
Rs. 326 from the preceding year, gave a total income of Rs. 1,784. The total evpenditare 
amounted to Ks. 971, of which the principal items were Hs, 432 on police, Ks. 323 on public 
works, and Rs. 144 on conservancy. Tne returns showed 1,118 houses, of which 646 wore 
assessed with the tax ; the incidence being Rs. 1-5-3 per house assessed, and Rs. 0-1-1 J per 
head of population. 

Sikandarpur East — Is that portion of the Sikandarpur parganah wliicli is 
included in the Bansdih tahsil. For full particulars see Sikandarpur. 

Sikandarpur West— Is that portion of the Sikandarpur parganah which 
is included in the Basra tahsil. For further particulars see Sikandarpur. 

Sisotar. — Village in parganah Sikandarpur East, tahsil B4nsdih ; is situated 
on the right bank of the Gogra, about two miles north of the town of Sikaii- 
darpur, and 22 and 13 miles respectively from the headquarters olP the district 
and the tahsil. Latitude 26°-02'-46" ; longitude 84^-07 '-05'^. Population 
(1881) 5,970 (3,143 females). It is the largest village in the transferred tappa 
of Haveli Kharid, and was permanently settled with Tetiha Bhuinhars, whose 
descendants are still in possession. It is said that their ancestors obtained the 
title of Khan from one of the emperors of Dehli, but the family do not now use 
the title. According to Mr. Wedderburn, who revised the settlement records 
in 1847, these Bbuinh^r proprietors then ranked among the first races of' the 
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parganah. The village contains 22 looms and one sugar refinery. It also 
possesses a primary school. 

Biwan.— Village in parganah Sikandarpur East, tahsil Bansdih ; is situated 
three miles south of the Sikandarpur-B&nsdih road, 18 miles from Ballia,. and 
12 miles from the head-quarters of the tahsil. Latitude 26®-01'-36^ ; longi- 
tude 84°-07-14''. Population (1881) 2,710 (1,384 females). It belongs to 
tappa Masumpur, and was founded by a family of Sliekhs, who are said to 
have come from Medina. The descendants of the original proprietors are in 
possession of the village, with the exception of a small share that has been pri- 
vately sold. The village contains 15 sugar factories. 

Sonbarsa. — Village in parganah Doaba, tahsil Ballia; lies to the south of 
the Bairia-Rivilganj road, 22 miles distant from the head-quarters of the 
district. Latitude 25°-44'-04" ; longitude 84^-32' -46'^. Population (1881) 
8,714, (4, .534 females). This village belongs to the Dainodarpur taluka^ 
of which the mahardja of Diimrdon is proprietor, and comprises 23 hamlets 
(told)j of which some are attached to the parent village and others grouped at 
varying distances. The inhabitants are principally Lohtamia RAjputs, noted in 
former times for their independence of character and determined resistance to 
the authority of the farmers appointed by the maharSja. The principal hamlet 
is L&lganj, in which a large bi-weekly bdzar is held. 

Sonwani. — Village in parganah Ballia, tahsil Ballia; is situated to 
the north of the parganah, three miles north of the Ballia-Bairi6 road, and 
eleven miles north-east of the head-quarters station, as the crow flies. 
Latitude 25®-46'-26^; longitude 84®-20'-4G." Population (1881)2,274(1,230 
females). It is the principal village of the Sonwani jdgir^ wliich was granted 
by Warren Hastings, in 1782,tohiawfr Sharfat-ul-lah Khan. Sonwani 

is in no respect remarkable. There is a primary school held in a mud hut, and 
there are establishments for the manufacture of sindUr (red lead), A bi-weekly 
bazar is held. 

Srinagar. — Village in parganah Do&ba, tahsfl Ballia; is situated in the 
extreme wes^of the parganah, on the Bairia-Reotf road, 24 miles from Ballia. 
Latitude 25®-49'-10^; longitude 83°-28'-06^. Population (1881) 4,432 (2,392 
females). It is a village belonging to the Damodarpur taluha^ and includes 
eleven hamlets, of which four adjoin Srinagar and the remainder are at some 
distance. It is not far from the Reoti Dah, from which and from the Tenga- 
raha ndld the cultivated lands are annually inundated. The inhabitants are 
principally Rajputs of the Anthai&n and Eakdn tribes, but the population of the 
hamlets comprises Brahmans, Ahirs, and Chamdrs. The village was long 
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farmed by the mahdraja of DamrSon to Babii Harakhndth Sinh^ an Anthaidn 
Bdjpat, who, formerly in good circumstances^ is now almost rained by litigatipn 
with the mahardja. 

Sukhpura* — Village in parganah Kharld, tahsil Bdnsdfh; lies in the south- 
western corner of the parganah on the Garw&r-Bdnsdih road, eight miles from 
the sadr station, and six miles from the head*qaarters of the tahsil. Latitude 
25°-50'-46"; longitude 84®*08'-32". Population (1881) 4,218 (2,144 females). 
It is the principal village of taluka Sukhpura, which taluka, with the exception 
of a very small share, is still in possession of the heirs of the Naraulia Rajputs, 
with whom the permanent settlement was made. It is a flourishing village 
possessing two sugar factories and a primary school. There are two rival bdzars 
which are held twice a week. 

Sultanpur. — Village in parganah Kharid, tahsil Bansdih; lies four miles 
to the north of Bdnsdih, about one mile south of the (31ogra, and 12 miles 
north of Ballia. Latitude 25°-56'-30''; longitude 84®-15'-28.^ Population 
(1881) 2,394 (1,236 females). The village is divided in equal shares between 
the talukas of Fateh Eai and Arjun Mai in tappa Bansdih. Both these talukas 
were permanently settled with Narauni Rajputs, and taluka Fateh Rai is still 
in possession of the descendants of the original proprietors; but taluka Arjun 
Mai was sold for arrears of Government revenue, and purchased by the noto- 
rious Deokinandan Sinh, whose descendants are now in possession, and are 
consequently proprietors of one-half of the village of Sultanpur. Like most of 
the villages fronting the Gogra, Sultanpur possesses a didrdj which is the sub- 
ject of never-ending litigation. 

Tari Baragaon. — Village in parganah Sikandarpur West, tahsil Rasrd ; 
i« situated on the Nagrd-Azamgarh roac^ ten miles from the head-quarters of 
the tahsil. Population (1881) 3,180 (1,559 females). It belongs to tappa 
Muhammad pur, and was permanently settled with Bais Rajputs. In 1828, 
the village was sold for arrears of land-revenue, and purchased by Sayyid 
*Ali Akbar Khan of Patna, whose descendants are still in possession. The 
village contains 20 looms and six sugar refineries. It also possesses a primary 
school. 

Tika Deori. — Village in parganah Lakhnesar, tahsil Basra; lies to the 
north of the Chhoti Sarju, twelve and five miles respectively from the head- 
quarters of the district and the tahsil. Latitude 25®-46'-37^; longitude 83®-56'- 
02." Population (1881) 2,725 (1,451 females). It was permanently settled 
with Sengar R&jputs whose descendants are still in possession. It is a fiourish- 
ing village, containing a primary school, a sugar factory, and 34 looms. 
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Turtipar.— Town in parganah Sikandarpur West, talisil Easrd ; is sitnateij 
in the north-westorn corner of the district, on the right bank ofthe.Gogra, 
36 miles from the civil station, ancf 20 miles from the head-quarters of the 
tahsil. Latitude 2d®-08^-5o^ ; longitude 83'’-54^-17^. The town covers an 
area of 56 acres ; and, according to the census of 1881, the total population 
was 6,307 (3,255 females;, giving a density of 112 to the acre. Classified accord- 
ing to religion, there were 5,805 Hindus (3,016 females), and 502 Muham- 
madans (239 females). 

Turtipar is more a village than a town ; it comprises seven hamlets, of 
which the most important, Belthra, is about a mile distant. Belthr& gola 
includes the hamlets of Sahia and Karimganj ; the grain trade alone of this 
gola is valued at more than a lakh of rupees. There is also a large trade in 
timber, tobacco, and salt. These commodities are imported by the Gogra and 
exported southwards by road to Basra. Turtip6r belongs to the Miisalman tappa 
of Khaira, and rather less than half has passed into the hands of Hindu pro- 
prietors, but Belthra was permanently settled with Brahmans, whose descend- 
ants are still in possession Not the least important article of trade consists 
of brazen vessels, for the manufacture of which Turtip4r is noted. At the village 
of Sonadih, which is three miles to the west of Turtipdr and on the confines of 
the district, a large annual fair, which lasts for seven days, is held in honour of 
the local deity. The chief commodities dealt in are cloth and brassware. 
Turtipar contains an imperial post-office. The watch and ward of the town 
are provided for by taxation under Act XX. of 1856, 

During 1881-B2 the house^tax thereby imposed, together with a balance of Rs. 349 from 
the preceding year, gave a total income of Us. 1,23(). The total expenditure amounted to 
Bs. 975 ; of which the principal items were Rs. 386 oh police, Rs. 400 on public works, and 
Bs. 108 on conservancy. The returns &ho#ed 1,107 houses, of which 369 were assessed with 
the tax ; the incidence being Us. S-7-3 per house assessed, and Rs. 0-2-3 per head of popula- 
tion. 

Ubhaon. — Village in parganah Sikandarpur West, tahsil Basra ; is situated 
at the point of convergence of three roads (from Turtipar, Nagra, and Sikan- 
darpur), one mile south of the Gogra, 33 miles from the civil station, and 
eighteen miles from the head-quarters of the tahsil. Latitude 26®-08'-00'*^ ; 
longitude 83®-54'-50^. Population (1881) 438 i217 females). It is important 
from its being the locality of a third-class police-station and a primary school. 
It belongs to tappa Khaira, an old Musalm&n zamindari, from which the owners 
were dispossessed by the Bais R&jpiits of Nagra in the beginning of the 
eighteenth century ; but the Musalmans afterwards recovered their rights by 
decree of a British court, and their descendants are still in possession. 
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Waina. — Village in parganab and talisil Ballia ; lies to the north of the 
Ballia and Ghazipur road, four miles west of the civil* station. Population 
(1881) 479 (234 females). It belongs to the Earnai talukay and contains 
extensive ruins, said to be those of a fort built by Bdja Bbuabal Deo of 
Haldi more than a century ago. The tradition is that, some time previous to 
the permanent settlement, Bhnabal Deo, who then resided at Waina, fled to 
the Gorakhpur district to escape the exactions of one of the amils of the raja 
of Benares. Mr. Oldham, however, is of opinion that these remains may be 
referred to an ante-Hindii period, when the Cher us ruled over the Gogra- 
Gangetio delta. In 1791 settlement was made with a farmer for four years, 
at the end of which time the estate was settled ^vith Raja Ishri Bakhsh Deo, 
successor of Bhuabal Deo. The whole taluka was subsequently mortgaged 
to the mahdraja of Dumraon and he is now sole proprietor. 

Zirabasti.— Village in parganah and tahsil Ballia ; Is situated on the right 
bank of the Katehar river, a quarter of a mile to the north-east of the Hanu- 
raanganj road, and four miles west of the civil station. Latitude 25®-48'-12^; 
longitude 84®-ll'-56". Population (1881) 1,445 (714 females). It is an anci- 
ent village said to have been founded by a Cheru, named Zira, from whom it 
traditionally derives its name. There is a large mound, containing bricks, which 
is believed to be the debris of a Cheru fortress. The village was in more recent 
time owned by Hayobans Rajputs ; it subsequently passed into the hands of 
Munshi Jalul Bakhsh, second husband of Hasina Begam, jdgirddrinoi Son- 
waui. About 15 years ago, the entire Zirabasti estate was purchased by Debi 
Bhagat of Hanumanganj, the richest banker in the parganah. 
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Kote.— /« the text, to avoid excessive correction oj proofs^ the rw/c observed in former 
volumea, of omitting, generally, the mark for a final long vowel in vernacular names of persons and 
places, has been followed. It is the exception for a final vowel in sueh names to be short ; but to 
remove any uncertainly, the marks for all long Vowels have been added in this index, and the 
reader's indulgence is asked for their frequent omission in the text, 

A. Badrauwan, ndla, 17. 20. 

Bais, Ilajputs, 70, 

Bitpi, 40, 97. 

Balwaut Siiih, 137. 


Abhiman Sinh. alias Dnulat Khan, 134. 
Administrative sub'divUions, 2 ; changes i 
in, 3. ‘ 

Adri, village, 141. 

Agriculture, system of, 33. 

Ahiiids, dealers iu cnttlc, 31. 

Ahirs, 88. 

Ahmad Khan Bangash, 136. 

Ahraula, village, 142. 

Akhai i, 3. 

Ajudh3^a4 ancient kingdom of, 131, 

Akhund Mir, 4. 

’AU Ashraf, of, 115, 

’All Bakhsh Khan, 140. 

Alienationa, before and after sixth settle- 
ment, 111. 

jAmia Bazdr, villnge, 142 . 

Antiquities, 149. 

Ara, lake, 22. 

Arakis, 91. 

Arboriculture, 33. 

Archaeology, 94. 

Area of the district, 2. 

Area, revenue, and rent, present, 101. 

Argal, village, 73, 77. 

Arhar, 47. 

Asaf-ud-daula, 156. 

Asaldeo, Bajbhar chief, 67, 94. 

Asa ma, lake, 22. 

Ashgar ’All, 140. 

Aspect, general, of the kachhdr, lO, 

Asura, 131. 

Atfts, 87, 

Atrait, villaget 142. 

Atraolia, parganab, 4, 143 ; pargaoah capital, 

142. 

AusanpuT, village, 181. 

A*:;am, 5, 135. 

Azaxngsrh rajas, 73 ; estates of, 112 ; pedigree 
of, 1S4. 

Azamgarb, tahsil, 143 ; capital town, 146. 
*Azmat, 135. 

Azmatgarh, village, 149. 

B. 

Baba-k4-bfizat, 181. 

Babhan or B4bman, 66. 

Bacbgotis, 83. 


Banar, Raja, 69 note. 

Baijdhu, a weaver, 156. 

Hangar, or uplands, 7, 9, 18. 

Baniapar, village, 12. 

Banids, 03, 83. 

Baragaon, village, 149. • 

Baralnfr Jagdis})ur, village, 150, 159. 

Butdah, village, 160. 

Barhal, village, 139. 

Barhalganj, sdl procured from, 68. 

Barley, 47. 

Barren waste, 16, 

Basuai, .stream, 21. 

1 Batdi, 120. 

I Beames, Mr., CO. 
j Bela Daulaiabad, pargsnah, 5, 160. 

Belliabans, piirgauab, 160, 

I Bench*markj*, 13. 

Beni MadiiO, 139, 143. 

Be&d. stream, 21. 

Betel-leaf, 62. 

Bbadaon, parganab, 6, 1 31. 

Bhadir, village, 12, 3 3. 

Bhagntpur, village, 150. 

Bhainsahi, stream, 21. 

Bhars, sub'Castes of, 88. 

Bhita, mounds i,dih) at, 82. 

Bhuinbars, 63, 65. 

BikramSjit, 136. 

Bilirmganj, village, 12, 151, 

Birwars, 67, 81. 

Bivens, 72. 

Blights, 55. 

Boundaries of the dptrict, 2. 

Brahmans, 63. 

Bridges, 25. 

Bu ’Ali Khan, chakldddr of Azamgarb in 1794, 

55. 

Buffaloes, 31. 

Building materials, 68. 

Bujhawan Sinb, 142. 

Burn and Co., Messrs., 167. 

a 

Camels, 32. 

Canals, 23, 35. 
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Castes, priDcipal Hindu, 84 ; caltirating low, 
85 ; unspecified of the census, ibid, 

Oistor oil plant, 61. 

Cattle, 31, 34. 

Census of 1S81, 59 ; principle adopted at the, 
as regards castes, 86, 

Chakesar, parganah, 4. 

Chakld Azamgarh, 6. 

Cliatuars, sub-castes of, 89. 

Chandels, 76. 

Chan dpatti, village, 151. 

Chauhdns, 80. 

Cbcrus, 88, 131. 

Chetfi, a merchant, 163. 

Chhoti Bahrfiich, see Bhagaipur. 

Chhoti Sarju, river, 11, 19, 56. 

Chiriakot, parganah, 151 ; parganah capital, 
ibid. 

Chit Bisram, village, 12. 

Chloride of sodium, 58. 

Cholera, 130. 

Chtinar, stone obtained from, 58. 

Civil jurisdiction, 3. 

Cliuiate, 26. 

Cloth, trade in, 124. 

Communications, 23. 

Cotton, 48. 

Crime statistics, 100. 

Crops, 40. 

Cunningham, General, 131. 

Customs, 96. 

D. 

DaUUt 127. 

Deaths, by wild aniuials and snakes, 30. 
Dekhsufit tQrm explained, 120. 

Deogaon, tahsil, 162 ; parganah, 5$ 156 ; par- 
ganah capital, 155. 

Deonath Rai. the ancestor of the leading Raid 
of Utraba, 71. 

Devotees, 86. 

Dbarmu, stream, 1 46. 

Dharnidhar, son of Harbans, 135. 

Dharwara, village, 156. 

Dicbebhits, 76. 

Didarganj, village, 166. 

Dikhitwars, 82. 

Distances, table of, 26. 

District receipts and expenditure, 128. 
District stall, 6. 

Dodsworth, Mr., 136. 

Dobri or Dohrighat, town, 156 ; gorge of the 
Gogra at, 18 ; traflSc registtfted at, 122. 
Donh, stnam, 21. 

Don Darauli, in Sarau, 67. 

Dubari, town, 157. 

Duhi6-Biroa, lake, 22. 

Dunne, Mr, 115. 138. 

Durg6 Prasad, Babii,'U4, 182. 

E. 

Elephants, 32» 

Emigration, 93. 


Encamping grounds, 25. 

Epidemic disease, rare in the district, 26. 
Excise, 129. 


F. 


Fairs, see Marhtts, 

Families, Milki, 91 ; PathAn and Mughal, 
92 ; Indo-Muhammadau, ibid. 

famines, 66. 

Fatehnur, village, 157. 

Fauna, SO, 

Fazl 137. 

Ferries 26 . 

Fiscal hi3touy, 101 ; permanently settled 
estates where found, ihul\ constitution of 
the district at cession,. ihul.\ statistics of 
area and leveniie from 1596 to 1879 A. D., 
102; compaiison with state of district in 
Akbar’s lim<‘ and at cession, ibid.; system 
of revenue adjuinistration at cessL ii, I 03 ; 
early settlements, 104 ; fifth settlement, 
106; sixth settlement, 107. 

Fishing, 32. 

Floods, 55. 

Flora, 32. 

Food, 96. 

Fort, at Amla B.iziir, 142; at Atraulin, ibid. 

Frosts, 27, 


Gajadhar PAnde, 69 note. 

Galid, 125. 

Gambhirpur, village, 157. 

Gambhir, eon of liarhans, 135 
Gamblurbaii, lake, 22. 

Gandd, unit of weight, 127. 

Gang!, stream, 21, 

Garakd^'O, Om. 

Garg, gotra of the Snrwarias, 64. 

Gargbans, Rajputs, 77. 

Gaulots or Gahlots, 83. 

Ganiam, gotra of the Sarwariaa, 04. 

Gautamia Rajputs, 74. 

Giiutams, 73. 

General apj,earance of the district, 7. 

Ghosi, parganah, 4, 11, 12, 158; parganah 
capital, 158. 

Gogra, river, 12, 17 ; traffic on, 122 ; ancieot 
tradition concerning, 180. 

Goutha, village, 159. 

Gopai Misr, 05. 

Gopalpur, parganah, 11, 74, 169. 

Got, term explained, 63. 

Gotra, term explained, 63. 

Govinda Chandra Deva, 131. 

Grain outturn, 97. 

Oram, 47. 

Great Trigonometrical Survey stations, 12: 
Groves, 16, 

GumAdih, lake, 22. 
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H. 


fI«hilfttlons, 93. 

Hiilifi, ndld, 12, 17, 23. 

Ilailsionn, 2.8. 

liurbariR, the first raja of A/^amgarli, 134. 

Hiirdwas, Kajpiits, 73. 

Hixthivd dah-ki‘ldt, 95 . 

Heiglit.5, 12, 

JHides, m^Dufacture of, 125. 

Hill, Mr. S. A , 29. 

Histouy, tradiiiounl, 131 ; Muhii:iim'‘daii oc- 
cupation, 132 ; district subordina'o to Jaiin- 
pur, ibid ; r.‘^c of rajji> of Azam^nrli, 133 ; 
lliubanB, 1 'K‘ first raja, 13*4 ; A'zain, Ikrain, 
aid Muai'tbat, 135; in\asion of Kunv.ar 
J>hi ■ iT'inii, ' ■ 0 : Akl\ir Sa.ili (Iradat), i6i</. ; 
Jahai) Shall, <37 ; later history ot the 
laruily, I3d : cession to the East India 
C’ompaiiy, ; rniiiiny of 1857-58, ibuL \ 
local history oi AzaniKaili town. 149. 

fJoeriile's G>aran:or of the Gaudiun Litnguaycs, 
99. 

Horses, 3:> 

Ilousc-tax tovvn«, 127. 

Hatehinson, Lientcimni, 1.38. 

Ilwe i I hsiiiiga 132 


I. 


Ikiiii/., 135. 

Uai.ra Cliaubcpar, \illflge, 169. 

Income-tax, 129 

Indigo, cultivation of, 49, 120 ; tiadc in, 123 . 

manufacMire of, ibid. 

Infanticide, 70, 100. 

Iiihpcction bungalows, 25. 

InU'TCst, 127. 

Iiad')’. (AUbai J^-hah), 1»3G. 

Irrigared aica of the district, 35, 
iT'igation, 19, 20, 36. 

j. 


Jnpdispur, village, 140, 159. 

Jahan&ganj, see BnrahHr Jagdiyiup^ 

.Tahan Khan, 156* 

Jahan Shah, 136, 137. 

Juigopal P5nre, 1)2. 

Jail statistics, 100. 

.luilal Ktinbi, E^ja, 142. 

Jnmil))ur, village, 160, 

Jamuiwan, lake, 22. 

Jaunpur, rajd of, 64, 182^ his estates, 112; 

Shark! kings of, 131. 

J.auiipur-Azamgarh liailway, 23. 

Jiaupur, town, ICO. 

Jign! (Ilenares), Bhuinh&rs of, C9 note. 
Judicial statistics, 130. 

J aiahapur, village, 160 . 


K. 

Kachhdr country, 10 ; of the Clihoti Sarjfi, 

11 ; of the Gogra, 12. , • 

Kail], lake, 22 » 

Kakdns, 82. 

Kaitiiujia Brahmaus, 64. 

Kdiidus, 83. 

Kankar, 58. 

Karaiuat ’Ali, 98. 

Karyat Mittu, parganab, 160. 

Kasild-Garsild, lake, 28. 

Kdsimdbad, 171. 

Kaurid, parganah, 160. 

Ivausiks, 73. 

Ka^dr, stream, 21. 

KdyastUa f'Uhnulogy, 87. 

Kayaths, 87. 

Kendrdpur, village, 16], 

Kerr, Lord Mark, 140, 

Kottats, entered as xMalldhs in census of 1881, 69 
sub-divisious of, ibid, 

Khan Jaiidn, 4. 

Kharakpur, village, 12. 

Khwdja Minhaj, 71 . 

Kodof 45, 40, 97. 

Koelsa, village, 139, 101. 

Koila, lake, 22. 

Koiri.Q, 89. 

KopiigHnj, village, 16). 

KoraiL lake, 22 
Kiitiibh. lake, 22. 

Knnwar, stream, 21. 

Kunwar Dhir binh, 136. 

Klin war Sini), 140. 

Kurtnis, see Kunbis. 

Kurtbi Jafarpur, village, 162. 

L 

Lagarahi panseri^ 127. 

Lakes. 10, i'2. 

Lakhnaur, village, 162. 
r/ilganj, village, 162. 

Land revenue, 3. 

Ljingiiage, P9. 

Ldtf or artificial irrigation work, S7. 

Laubdn, village, 102. 

Leading families, 112. 

Ltggc, Mr., 138. 

Lewis, Quarter-Master Sergeant, 138. 

License-tax, 129. 

Lime, 58. 

Literature, 99. 

Local rates and local self-government, 128. 

Loni, stream, 21. 

Lugard, Sir B., 140. 

Lunians, sub-divisions of, 89 ; magnificent 
traditions of, ibid, 

M. 

Madhuban, 162. 

Mahdidjgaoj, town , 162 . 
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Mahul, tahsil, 163; parganab, 4, 168; Til- 
lage, 168. 

Maiiipardeo, 7l. 

Afaiur Bhat, 67. 

Maize, ^6, 97. 

Majhui, stream, 8). 

Malik Tdbir, 98. 

Mals, 88. 89. 

Manchhil, lake, 22. 

Mangaf, stream, 2]. 

Mangrawan, village, 168. 

Manrud or Makrd, 45, 97. 

Manual of Titlea, Norih-Wesiern Provinces^ 

112 . 

Markets, 126. 

Marshes. 10, 23. 

Marsh-ricc, 44. 

Mau Natbiianjan, parganah, II, 168; pargauah 
capital, 132, 169. 

Measures of area, 127* 

Medical charges, 130. 

Mehiiag.ar, villagei 73, 171. 

Mehn6jpur, 71, 

Meop, 77. 

Metalled roads, 23. 

Milkls, 90. 

Mil man, Colonel, 140. 

Mineral kingdom, 58. 

Misrs, of Akluiichanda, 64 ; Barhaulan, of 
the Misran, ihid. 

Mission church, 98. 

Mitachard, term explained, 66. 

Mittupur, 132. 

Mokarram .laban, 4. 

Money-lending, 127. 

Mothf, 46. 

Mubdrak, 138. 

Mubarakpur, town, 171. 

Muhabat, 136. 

Muhammadabad, tahsil, 172; parganah, I], 
176 

Muhiimmaddbad Gohna, town, 176. 
Muhammad Salamat Eban, 138. 

Municipal funds, 129. 

Municipality of Azamgarh town, 148. 

Mnrtaza Khan, 136. 

Musalmdus, sub-divisions of, 89. 

Mutiny and rebellion of 1857-58, 138. 
Muzaffar Jatian, son and manager of Iradat 
Jahan, 138. 

N. 

K&dir Khao, 13S. 

E^aikumbhs, 83. 

Kaudwaks, 83. 

Marayan, 1,35. 
l?arja Tal, 22. 

Nathupur, parganah, 12, 177. 
iSTau Haiti, 120. 

Navigation, 19, 20. 

^azrdna, 127 * 

Neg, 120. 

Nila Upddhya, 136. 


Nizamabdd, parganafa, 177 ; parganah capital, 
ibid. 

Nizam-ud-dfn, 178. 

Nunians, see Lunidns, 

0 . 

Occupations, of the district, 92 ; of Azamgarh 
town, 147. 

Okhari, 97. 

Opium, trade in, 133. 

Oudh and Uohilkhand Railway, 23. 

p. 

Pachud, 120. 

Pakri Pewa Tdl, 22. 

Palia, village, 178. 

Palu&r families, 4, 136. 

Parihdrs, 83. 

Pursarids, 8:^. 

Pasis, 89. 

Pastures, IG. 

Patftan, 47. 

I Pharai, stream, 21. 

Phariha, village, 178. 

Phulpur, village, l?8. 

Physical features of the district, 7. 

Pinnd, 97. 

Police, 99, j\irisdiction of, 3. 

Pollock, Mr. A. R., 139. 

Pomars or Ponwars, 83. 

Poppy, 49. 

Pt)puIation, 69. 

Post-office, 99. 

Pottery, manufacture of, 125, 

Powal, lappa, 4 ; village, 178. 

Price of land before and after sixth settle- 
ment, 111. 

Prices, 1*26. 

Produce included under vegetables, 60. 

Public buildings, in Azamgarh town, 148. 
Public instruction, 98. 

Pukh, lake, 22. 

E. 

RagLiihansis. 83. 

Rdi, 48, 97. 
liaikwars, 88. 

Kain-fall, 28. 

Rajbhars, 81, 88, 131. 

R&jpnt clans, proclaimed as suspected of 
practising infanticide, 100. 

Rajputs, 63 ; sub divisions of, 69. 

Rakifl, 91. 

Kama Chandra, 64. 

Bainbaghel, Baja, 64. 

Ram Chatauni, village, 136. 

Ram Ghulam Panre, 112. 

Ram pur, see Uasdlpur. 

Rani ki 8ardi, 179. 
lUnipar Bdjoio, village, 179. 
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B^peseed, 48. 

Basulpur, village, 179. 

Bathaurs, 81. 

Bates of outturn of produce, 63. 
Katoi Tal, 12, 22. 

Baunap&r, village, 179. 
Registration, ISO.. 

Reh, 16, 65. 

Reid, Mr., 28, 66. 

Religion, 98. 

Religious buildings, 94. 

Rents, 120. 

Rest-houses, 25. 

Riee, 42. 

Rivers, 17- 

Ross, Mr. H. G., 1 39, 

Rudar, 136. 


S. 


Ba’adat *Ali Khan, 5. 

Sa*8cUt Khau Burlian-ul-Mulk, 136. 
Bafdar Jang, 13ti. 

Sftffl'jwer, 61. u 11 ft! ifti 

Bagri, tahsil, 179 ; parganah, II, 81, 184. 

Sahib Zamaii Khan, 136- ^ 

yayyid Muhammad Baghdadi, 165. 
Sakarwars, 68, 70. 

Sul beams, see Buildtng maUnals, 

Salar Mas’ud, 98, 132. _ 

Salempur MajhaulS, raja oi, 67. 

Salond TaV, 22. 

Salt deposits, 68. 

Salrpetre, 58 ; manufacture of, 125. 

Sandil, gotra of the Sarwarias, 64. 

1 « 5 . 

Sanitary statistics, ISO. 

Sarai Mir, town, 184. 


Sard**, 26. 

Barbulaiid Khan, 136. 

Sarju, river, ‘!0. 

:)a*jlip.rl BraUmMS, 64. 

Sana, 96. 

Sdwan, 45. 

Scarcities, 56. 

Schools, see Public instruction. 
Seasons, 40. 

Serahiy 120. » • loo 

Sludhldwdrd, term explained, 132. 
Shamshad Jahan, 4. 

Sheep, penning on fields, S4. 
Sherring, Mr., 64, 76. 


Shias, 98. 

Shiulal Dube, 112. 

Shudkdr, 120. 

Sbudnipur, 132. 

Sidhari, Fathan Bibus of, 73, 114, 182. 
Sikandarpur, parganah, 6. 

SilanI, stream, 21. x ,ok 

Silk and safcinette, manufacture of, 125. 


Simson, Mr. James, 139. 

Singhels, 83. 

Sithwal, village, 185. 

Soils, ] 3. ^ 

Sonibans Rajputs, 78. 

'stamps.. ISO. 
itorms, 28. 

]ugTr“trade iD,'l22 ; manufactore ol, 123. 
Sugarcane, 48. 

Suiris, 73, 82, 88, 181. 

Siiksm, stream, 21. 

Sultan Jabau, 4. 

Snltanpur, village, 185. 

Sumenda, village, 12, 186. 

Sunnis, 98. iqo 

Suiajpur, village, 186 ; Babus of, 18 . 
Surkhi, see Building materials. 

Swamps, 8, 10. 

T. 


Taluka Baz Bahidor,* 114. 

Tungun^ 45 
Tanks, artificial, 87. 

Tarai, sdl procured from, 68. 

Tir mails, 89. 

Tarwa, village, 186. 

Telegraph, 99. 

into «a«/a. and maftdl.. ibid.; cot>«Ututton 
of mahiU, ibid, i anomalous 
and Ahuraaiti, 1 18, common ‘““d, 1 » j 
(Idris, ibid ; revenue-free, cultivating, 

ibid. ; occupancy, influence upon rents, 121. 
Thomason, Mr., 6, 56, ^ 

Tikari (Oaya), Bhuiuhars of, 69 note. 

Tillage, 66. 

Tobacco, 60. - , . ka 

Tons, stream, 20; floods m, 56. 

Toran, 96. 

Tori, 4P. 

Towns and villages, 93. 

TjS*ciBte"'thirteeniD SMemnt Beport, 
83. 

Trees, 32. 

Tucker, Mr. Henry Carre, U8. 

Topper, Mr. C. L., PaVdb Customary taw, 63. 

U. 


Udaipur,' 82. 

Udanti, stream, 21. 
Udmatias, 81. 

Ungri, stream, 21. 
iJnmetalled roads, 24. 
Urd, 46. 

(Jear, 16. 
l/tliH parti, 120. 
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V. 


Vaccination, 131. 
Venables, ^Ir,, 188, 140. 

w. 


Wages, 126, 

Wahabi's. 98, 

Walidpur Bhira, village, 186. 
Wards, of Azamgarh town, 147. 
W^ater-level, 16. 

Wazir »Ali Khan, 166. 

Weeds, 65. 

Weights and measures, 127. 


Wells, 88. 

Wharves, 132. 

Wheat, 47. 

White, Mr., Report on the Census of 1881, 
62 

Wild animals, 30. 

Wild fowl, 30. 

Wood lauds, 16. 

W^roughtou, Colonel, 139. 


z. 


Zamtndatas, 90. 
Zunardar^, 66. 



INDEX TO GnAZIPDB 


Note. — In the text, to avoid executive correction of proof the rule observed in former'volumes^ 
of omitting generalh/^ the mat k for a final long vnivel in vernacular names of persons and places, 
has been followed. It is the exception for a final vowel in such names to be short ; but^ to remove 
any uncertainly^ the tnarks for all long vowels have been added in this Indexy and the reader'' s indul* 
gence ts asked for their frequent omission in the tert. 


A. 

Abdlmt Rai, 41. 

'Abdullah, Shekh, 94, 121. 

'Abdulpur. village, 106. 

^(IminiBtrativG subdivisions, 2. 

Afifhsin colonioB, 48 
Afghans, expelled by Babur, 94. 

Agricultural population, condition of, 71. 
Akbarl, 4, 23, G5. 

Akbar's revenue compared with present 
revenue demand, CC. 

'All Kiiii Khdri, 94, 146. 

Allahiibad, treaty of. 95. 

Alluvion and diluviori, 12. 

Amherst, Lord, l.'JS. 
t v mils, wild and domestic, 27. 

Aiitiquities, of tiiiazipur city, 120; of Saiy- 
yidpur, 139. 

Aonrihar, village, 54, 106. 

Arch'cuology, 51. 

Area, of the district, 2, 4, 61. 

Atar of roser, manufacture of, 63, 12L 
A'lsaii Sinh, 136. 

B. 

B&bar, 94. 

Babus of Kiirisbar, 69, 

Bahsdurganj, town, 106. 

Bahariabad, parganah, 3, 107 ; village, 109. 
Bais, Rajputs, 42, 108. 

Banias, 45. 

Barah, village, 109. 

Baraich, parganah, 3, 116. 

Bargaiyan Rajputs, 42, 

Barhanpnr, village, 109. 

Ba’ ley, 1 9. 

Barlow, Mr. Robert, 100, 109, 137. 

Bai/on, Major, J3.P.C., 2, footnote. 

. Barton, Mr. Janies, 69. 

Barwin, village, 110. 

Basset, Mr., 97. 

Bar, Mr., 102, 103. 

Baxar. battle of, 95. 

Beg, Sutherland and Co., Messrs., 21. 

Belhabans, parganah, 3. 

Bemwdr Bhufnhars, 44. 

Benares, establishment of opium agency at, 
'23 ; administrative divisions of the agency, 
24 ; raja of, 95, 107. 


Bench marks, 6. 

Deni ham Bandit, 107, 708, 

Bcutiiick, L ird William, 138. 

Besu, river, 1 1. 

deiabar Kh:>B, village, 110. 

Bliaiusalr, river, 11. 

Bharauli Uangatir, village, 110, 

Hbars, 4G. 

Bliimapar. village, 107. 

I’hitan', parganali, 3 ; village, 61, 110. 
Bhuimiars, 42 ; tradition ol, 91. 
Biraoli, village, .5.5, 

B nl, Mr. R. M., 138. 
lUrds, J7. 

B rno, villaarc, 110. 

Birp.ir, village, 65, 110, 

1 irwar llajputs, 40. 

Bi-saTnUhar 1 ’audit, 107, 108. 

L’ogmi, village, 111, 

BouiiduTics, uf the district, 2« 

BrahniH Samaj, 12 j. 

Bralnnaiis, 3 h. 

Building materials, 33. 

Bu&h, Majur, 101. 

c. 

Colne, Mr. O. W., 21, 80. 

I Census <if 1881, 34. 

Chait JSinli, 96, 97 
Chartres, Ensign, ID. 

Ch.aunsa, parganah, 3. 

Chihal Saiun. 55, 94, 118. 

Christianity, 67. 

Civil jurisdiction, 4. 

Civil station, 122. 

(diniate, IG. 

Cluthing, r»f>. 

Communications, 13. 

Corinvallis monument, 122. 

Cotton, 19. 

Crops, 18. 

Cumberloge, Colonel, ins, 

Cimningham, Geucral, 5i. 

Customs, 56. 

D. 

Deokmandan, 69. 

Deonaraln binh, 138. 
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DcToteeB, 48. 

Dewal, Tillage, 111, 

Dhanapur, ylllagc, 111, 

Dharni, village, 111. 

Dliima, parganah, 111. 

Dikhit Kajputs, 39, 141. 

Dihlarii '^ar, village, 112, 145. 

Dippensaiy, at Gliazipur, 118. 
l)ist'*nccB, table of, 15. 

District receipts aud expenditure, 86. 

Distiict staff, 5. 

JJodOs^ 8. 

Dou^^ar BhGinbars, 44. 

Donwar Itajpuls, 42 
Douglas, Brigadier, 103. 

Droughts, 31. 

Drinraon. maharaja, of, 44. 

Duncan, Mr, Jonathan, 62, 96, 100, 108, 112, 
113. 

E. 

Jlast Indian Pailiray, 13, 145. 

Baton, Captain, 97. 

Education, 58. 

‘Emigration, 50. 

Eiicampi]ig«groundB, 14. 

Excise, 88. 

Exports, 72. 

F. 

Ea-IIian, 90. 

Fairs, 84. 

Famines, 31. 

Fazl ^Ali, 95, 

Fiscal history, 61. 

Fish, 17. 

Food, 56. 

Forest near Sohwal, 146. 

Forts, 55, 94. 

Fowke, Mr., 97. 

G. 

GMh,rij&, 117. 

Gaharwar Kajputs, 89. 

Gabmar, village, 112, 145. 

Gang-robberies, 100. 

Ganges, sandy new formation of, 8. 

Gangi, river, 10. 

Garha. parganah, 4, 1 13. 

Gauri Frasad Sinh, 69. 

Gautani Kajpnts, 40. 

General appearances of the district, 6. 
Genran Lutheran Mission, 57. 

Ghauspur, village, 56, 114. 

Gliazipur, sarkar, 3, 94 ; tahsil, 114 ; parganah, 
3, 115 ; city, 100, 116. 

Ghaz'pur stud, the, 1 22. 

Gilchrist, Dr , 19. 

Girdlestone, Mr., quoted, 81. 

Gondaur, village, 124. 

Graham, Mr., 97, 136. 

Gregory, Mr. G. M., 73 footnoU. 

Gumti/river, 12. 


H. 

Haidar 'AU, 97. 

Harnaruin, 138 
Harsliankiir I’rasad, 69. 

Kastinos. Warren, 96, 97, 98, 107. 

Heights, 6. 
lliiiiiun by castes, 37. 

11 jugot rr. village, .55, 124. 

Ilitotory 89. 

Hot lie. Mr. C.. C S., 61. 

TlouB(-tax toAMiB, b7. 

H(»use8. 50 

Ilwcn Tlisang, 90 ; account of Gha^ipur by, 139, 

I. 

Imports, 72. 
j Inc'unc tax, 87. 

I Inligo, 19. 84. 

Infanticide, 00. 

Intirinilies, recorded in 1881 census, 87. 

Interest, 85. 

Irrigation, 12, 30. 

J. 

107, 13C. 

Jail, 61. 

Jalaidbad, village, 124. 

Jauupur kiiiixdom, Gliazipur a part of, 93. 
.Joseph, Mr. G J., 33 fvuinote, 

Ju iicial BtatistiC'i, 89. 

K. 

I 

I Kdkan Rajputs, 40, 141. 

^ Kanhar^ 7, 33. 

Ivai alii a, village, 124. 

Karuil soil, 112. 

Karnindsd river, 12, 144. 

Karaiidah. parganah, J24 ; village, 125, 
Kaiiiuuddinpur, village, 125. 

Kariyat Bali, parganah, 8. 

Karon, villap, 126 
Kastwar bhuiohars, 45. 

Kasimabad, village, 95, 126. 

Kazi family of Yusutpur, 69. 

Kazipur Shiraz, town, 126 
Khair-Khwah-i- Khalaik, 121. 

Khalispur, village, I26. 

Khan Zamnn, 4, 146. 

Khanpur, parganah, 3, 126 ; village, 197. 
Kinwar Bliumhars, 43. 

Korantadih, talisil, 127; village, 128, 

KoiSy 65. 

Kunwar Sinli, 102. 

Kusi, village. 128. 

L. 

Lakes, 12. 

Land^revenue, 4. 

Language, 58. 

Lathia, village, 45. 
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Ill 


Leading families, 69. 

License fax, b7. * , 

Literature, 68. 

Local rates and seif-gorernment, 86. 
Lucki)ow, treaty of, 96. 

Lushington, Sir lienry, 138. 

M. 

Mah6ich, parganah, 128. 

Maharwar Rajputs, 40. 

abend, vUlagc, 129. 

Alahip Narain, 96, 98. 

Mainpnr, viliagc, I2i*. 

Malik Bahir, l4l. 

Malik Mardiiu, 141. 

Mandhata, 46. 

Mangai, river, 11. 

Mani Gosain’s mela, 64. 

Maniar, 96. 

Mansa liaiii, 94. 

Maiiiifactures, 73, 121. 

Mitnnre, 30. 

Mardah, village, 129. 

Markets, 84. 

Mas'ud, 117. 

Matthews, Mr ,101. 

Maxwell, Lieutenant W., 64. 

Me.isu’es, 86. 

Medical charges, 89. 

Mill, Dr., 63. 

Mirzapui, village, ISO. 

Money-lending, 86. 

Xd rphia, 78. 

Muhallas of Ghazipur city, ]19. 

Muhauirnad Aj»nn) Chaudliri, 147. 
Muliaiuiiindabad ; parganah, ]30; town, 13L 
Muhammadan colonization, 194. 
MiihaiumadunB, 43. 

Municipality, 87, 121. 

MunsifiB, 4. 

Mutiny of 1867-68, 100. 

N. 

Nandganj, village, 131. 

Naniyanpur, village, 65, 131. 

Karcotin, 78. 

Narhi. village, 44, 131. 

Nari Lachdeora, village, 1S2. 

Nasir Khan Lohani, 93. 

NauU or Nawal, village, 332. 

Neave, Mr., 63, 116, 145. 

Newspapers, 121. 

Nonahra, village^ 132. 

o. 

Occupations, 49. 

Oldham, Dr. W., 61, 90, 97, 99. 

Opium, 23, 73, 119. 

Orphanage^ 67. 

P. 

Fachokhar, village, 132. 

Fachotftr, parganah, 18, 132. 


Pahladpur, village, 64, 133. 
l^anchdt/nlSf 56. 

PiirFa, village, 133. 

Physical features, 6. 

I Piece-poods, tride in, 84, 1 21, 
j Pjpra Kalan, village, 133. - 

' I'olice, 4, GO. 

Popham, Major, 98, 

P‘ ppy, 26 , 7r>. 

Popiihition 4, 34. 

Post-ollices, 59. 

Prices, 85. 

R. 

Paghubans Rajputs, 42. 

Haikes, Mr., 113, 116. 

Railways, 13. 

Railway-borne traffic, 72. 

Riiiifail, 16. 

Rajapur, village, 133, 

Rajputs, 38, 91. 

Ratu Rai, 141 
RaviuGB. 13. 

RcLnstration, 88. 

/?e//, 7. 

Religion, 67. 

Rent, 61, 68. 

Reotipnr, village, 134. 

RcBt'liouses, 14. 

Revenue, 61, 65. 

Rice, 8. 

Ridor, Mr, Jacob, 137. 

River-borne traffic, 72, 

Rivers, 8. 

J{oads, 13. 

Rose cultivation, 30. 

Rose-Avater, manufacture of, 82. 

Routledge, Mr., 137. 

Rustam ’Ali, 94, 

s. 

Sa’adat Khan, 94. 

SSabiia Kalan, village, 134. 

Sadat, town, 134, 136. 

Sadi, 141. 

Sakarwar Bhuinliars, 44. 

SakarAvar Kiijpiits, 41. 

Salmon, Mr W. O., 108. 

Sambhu Narayan, raja, 69. 

Sanitary condition of Ghdzipur city, 120. 
Sanitary Btati>tics of the district, 89. 
Sarbulund Khan, viceioy of Rebar, 94. 

Sarju, river, 1 1. 

Sauram, village, 134. 

Saiyyidpur, tahsU, 134 ; parganah, 3, 107, 127, 
135 ; toAvn, 5d| 136, 139. 

Scarcities, 31. 

School statistics, 58. 

Sengar Rajputs, 39. 

Seorai, village, 140. 

Shadidbad, parganah, 3, 4, 140 ; village, 141. 
Shekhanpur, Tillage, 142. 

Sheonarain Sinh, 137. 
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Sher Shah, 94. 

Shcipur, village, 1 42. 

Sherring, Mr M. A., 51, 91. 

Sikhari, villago. 142. 

Siladitya, rajii of Ujain, 140. 

Societies, rii. 

Sohsion, village, 142. 

Sohwal, village, U2, 145. 

Soils, 6. 

Sugar, manufacture of, 84, 121* 

Suiiarcaue, 19. 

Siikalbans Rajr-uts, 42, 

SurajhinB haiputB, 42. • 

Survey, of 1839-41, 64 ; recent, begun in 18/9, 
67. 

T. 

Talukas, 70. 

Tari, vill«ge, 143. 

Taylor, Mr R., 101. 

Telegraph, 60. 

Tenaii‘-riglit, 68 

Tenures, proprietary, 70 ; cultivating, iota. 
Tobacco, 21, Iti'-i. 

. Towns and villages 60. 

’'T'fadc,?!, 115, 121. 

Trees l^• 

Treves, Mr., 63, 129, 133, 141, 144, 

Ti igonomctrical survey stations, 6. 


u. 

rdanti, stream, 107. 

Usia, village, 143. 


Vaccination, 89. 

Vaka^-'Alam, 121. 

Vegetable kingdom, 18. 

V illagcs and towns, 6U. 

w 

Wa'^cs, 84. 

AV.‘igbta,86. 

Wells, 30. 

Wheat, 19. 

Y. 

YuBufpnr, town, see Kaiipir Shirdt. 

z. 

Zahutiibafl.pMRfinali, 143. 

Ziitmr.ennj villasre, 54. 

Zamaniali, tah-il, H4 ; patganah, 4, 144 
town. 110, '4. “5, 146. 

Zangipur, vilhge, !47. 

ZienianiJ, Reverend W., 57. 



I K D E X- T 0 B A L L I A 


Note — /ii /Ae text, to avoid ercesstve corrti tion of proofs^ the rule observed in former volumes 
of omittiug^ generally^ the mark for a final long rourcl in vernacular names of persons and p aces has 
been followed. It is the erceptio?i fur a final voivel in such nimes to be short ; Out, to remove any 
uncertainty, the marks for all long vowels have been added in this Index. 


A. 1 

'Abdullah Klian, Shaikh, 6. 

A<lhk<itti:i, ur> 

Adm'mist aLi\'^c BubJirisiou?, 3 ; changes iu> 

ihid. 

Agraiili village, 80. 

Agrifiilture, lu. 
j(ii,~i-Ahfiari, 3. 

Abu'l Muzaffar Husain Shah, 113. 
AlicuMt oiiH, .0:2. 

A!lu\ ion, 9. 

Aim- r i, llajputs of 27. 

Aiitli uiin Jfajt'Uts, .‘i.j. 

Anjorimr, village, 80. 

Aiazi English, tenure, C4. 

Aiclueology, -41. 

A If' I of the tli trict, 2, 3, 48. 

Ark is, 128. 

At «r of roses, CO. 

Atlii'ii, village, 80. 

MitliS, 44. 

A’/ani KliaTi. 75, ll,*!. 

A2i'nabaU Patna), 112, 137. 

B. 

Bihar, ompfror, 73. 

B igliunneh, village, 81. 

Ihihtri or B'lhera, stream, 13. 

Bahura, village, 81. 

B.tiria, village, 81. 

Biiria l■'ande^.’’ estates, 68. 
liais K Jjpiits, 3a, 73. 

jdaMfO 15 'knsli, Kai, dcimty collector, 10.3, 116. 
Ihillia, talioil. 82 ; parganah, 83 ; town, 87. 
Bdlia Institute, 4’), DO, 

Balu])ur, village, 91. 

BaUvant Sinh, 6, 29, 77. 

Baiuafl, 27. 35. 

Bansdih, tahsii, 92 ; tappa, 111 ; town, 42, 93. 
Bansthana, village, 94. 

BarBgaon village in parg^mah Khand, 94. 
Barag 'on, villiige in parganah Ivopachit, 94. 
Barahia Uiijputs, 32. 

Basantpiir, village, 95« 

Jialta, t)5. 

Bax, Mr., 78. 

Belthra, hamlet, 140. 

Bhadaoii, parganali, 95* 

Bhagwdn Sinh 104. 

Bhalsaiid or liharsand, village, 97. 

Bharadwaj, 97. 


Blurs. 18, 72. 
lll.ika Shah, 43. 

1 liika^hahis, 33, 42, 43. 

Bhiruga.-ram, li-mplc of, 88. 

Bln ldnalh, kanungo, description of the Bhika- 
shahi sect, 43. 

Blirpat Deo, 29. 

Bliu.ibal Deo, 30, 85, 105. 
llhuinhurB 27, 33. 

village, 97. 

IHuh<i, C4. 

Bihia, village, 14. 

Btr Thdkiir. iu3. 

Biiwar Uuj|>iits, 32, 

I'dsca I» •.iput-v, 33, 

Bloc'finanu, Mr.. 76. ^ 

BoMiularie^ of the district, 9. 

Ihiihmun.-^, 27. 

Bi i.lg« s, 1 5. 

British administration, effect of, on village 
comniutiitics, 57. 
liuil<titig inatetials, 23. 

Buildings, religious, 40, 

Burii), stream, 13. 

c. 

Castes, 27, .30, 37. 

Cattle market, 17. 

Census of 1881,24. 

Cliakia, vill ige, 97. 

Chahhty 132. 

Chii/iSy 27. 

Chaii'kl Bajputs, 35, 

Ch.iudpur, village in parganah Doaba, 97. 
C'Jjamipnr, village in parganah Kbarid, 98. 
Chan ir.'i got 29. 

Chaiuiiau, village, 98. 

(. harkhaend, tappa. 111. 

Cliaulian Biijiruts, 36. 

Cher us, 72. 

Chhatu, village, 98. 

Chilkah.ar, village, 99. 

Chit, lahika, 02. 

Chit Eirozpur, village, 99. 
tdiristiuns by race, 25, 

Climate, 10. 

Cloth, country, 66. 

Commimicitions, 14. 

Crime statistics, 47. 

Crops. 18. 

Cultivation, 22. 

Customs, 42. 
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D. 

Dacofita, Mr , 66. 

Dadri fair, 91. 

Dah of Aiundian, 14. 

3)arann), ta^vn, 74. 

Dibl 'j^ha{?at.. 141. 

DcokliiUiidiin Siiih, 77, 94. 
l)(‘Vc,tL‘es, ;;s. 

DluiUa, tappa of Ghazi'pur district, 133, note, 
Dhenkul, or Itvcr-lilt, lU. 

J-fhonr, 10, 

IHartis, 7, 8, 9. 

2')ipp^'n^a^ics, 71 . 

I'iwtanccs, table of, 16. 

I liss riet stalV, 6. 

D^-.u-a, ])fir‘iaiiali. 100. 

JJo^fnsli area, 19. 

3)o i e^t c cat tie, 17. 

Don war Ibijpiits, 32. 
l^onjjUiH Mr , 76. 

Diib..anvi, villaije, 103. 

Dulaibabra, village, » 03. 

Dimiroon, villai^e, 34 ; njaliaraja of, 80, 56, 63. 
Diiiiiri, Village, 1()3. 

Duncan, Mr., 6?, 95, 117. 

.^'•liijanpiir, village, 104. 
liu&adlis, 86. 

E. 

Eaj^t Indian Railway, 14. 

E Incatioa, 45, 90. 

ration, 39. 

Excise 70. 

Expenditure and rccciiits of district, 69, 

F. 

Fairs, 68, 91. 

Faui’nes, 22. 

Eazal ’Ali, 77. 

FiTric'B, 15, 16. 

E’ield, Mr. Justice, 77. 

‘ cal history, 4tt. 

1-isli, i2, 17. 

Forts, 42. 

Fowke, Mr., 30, 

G. 

Gttlh, raja, 83. 

Guigliat, village, 104. 

Game, 17 
O'atighardr, 132. 

Ganges, river, 7, 13. 

Ganwadh, 63, 65, 86. 

Garliwal, Kajputs of, 27. 

Gar war, village, 4, 104. 

Ghavauti, village, 16. 

Gliazanfarabad, 74 
Gogra, river, 7, lo, I3. 

Gopalnagar, Tillage^ 100, 


Gorrit, term explained, 47. 

Gosiiin, 44. 

Gri Ji, 66 

Grant, Mr. Clias., S9. 

H. 

Habitations, 40. 
llaiiiaibiiiisis, 29. 
llajaiili. Villago, 105. 

Ilablharpur, vilbige, 105. 

Ilal'li. village in parganah Rallia, 105. 

Daldi villa^ze in pargaiiiili Sikaudarpur, 106. 
ll.ill. Professor Fitz Edw'ard, 29. 
llansnagar, 89. 

Jlanununganj. village, 12, 106. 

Ilankniilh Deo, 30. 

Ilanhobans Rajputs, 26, 29, 72. 

IJasin.a Begam, 57. 141. 

Ila-tings, Warren, 30. 
iiavobuiis Rajputs, 84. 

Heights, 14. 

History, 72. 

Horses, 17. 

Houses, ?4. 

House. tax towns, 

Husain Sh»h Sliarki, 107. 

Husaindbad, village, 106. 

I. 

Ibi^lnmabad, village, 107. 

’liiayat Rasul, Shaikh, of Chiria Kot, 125. 

Ill come- tax, 70. 

Indigo, 66. 

Iiilaniicide, 47. 

Infirmities, statistics of, 26. 

Irrigation, 13, 20, 21. 

Isliri Bakhsb, 30, 141. 

j. 

Jagdewa, village, 107. 

Jd^jirs, commuted, 46. 

.Jail, 4 7. 

J'dal B’lkbsb, Mimshi, 141. 

Jam, village, lo7. 

Jaunpur rule, 76. 

Jawahi, village, 108. 

Jhdo, 10. 

Judicial statistics, 71. 

K. 

Kankar^ 23. 

Kantu Babu jagir,56. 

Karcholia Rajputs, 82, 73. 

Kaiammar. village, 108. 

Karnai, village, 108. 

Katehar, river, 11, 12, 13. 

Kalhal, or jack-fruit, 18. 

Kathaiira, 4 *, 109. 

Kausik Rajputs, 33« 

Keorfi, village, i09. 
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Khnjun, village, 109. ^ 

Khariinli, village, 110. 

Kharid, parganali, 110 ; village, 112, 137. 
Kliarsanda, village, 1 1.3. 
Kiuwar^luunlidrs, .34 
Kimvarjlajpuls, 28, .34. 

I) jNaudi, 103. 

KopaTr Kojnva, village, 116. 

Kopfichit pargaaah, 113. 

Kopach'it Kast, 1 15. 

IvopMchif West. 1 15, 

Kotli. village, 1 10. 

Koltdh^ 05, 

Kotwa village, ! 10. 

Klin war Siiih, 31. 

Ku'ia^ 16. 

L. 

Lakes, 14. 

Lakhjiesar, pargaii ah, 116. 

J^aUhiicsar, iJih, 1 1 7. 

Laki a, stream, i.3. 

Land, steaily increase in value of, 53. 
LaiK^rcvdiiie, .‘i. 

Lainiliolilers, 59. 

Jy.ngiMgc, 41, 

LcM'li ig families, 54. 

TO 

Liikai, v.liJ'.L'v*, 12). 

Literature, 45. 

Loe.il laltfa a ml self-government, 70. 
LofiUmiti llujpiits, 35, 102. 
lauds, 0, 

M. 

Madhnbam, villiuc, 121. 

V- uLal V ar, tappa, I li^ town, 130. 
JLiliiin, 29. 

Mahipa riieni, 42. 9^ lU. 

MahipuriTain Sinh, raja, 5, 77. 

Mai r itar , v i 1 lage. 121. 

M ijiiawa or Macliliua Tal, village, 121. 
Ma lulls, 17. 

Md.ida 0.5. 

l^laniar, tappa, 112; town, 122. 

Man-'d K.iiu. 4. 

M iiiufacturcs, 60» 90. 

Markets 08 . 

Masuma Bibi, 57, 6C, 

Maiiji Bibi, 67. 

Measures, 09. 

^Medical charges, 71. 

^;idlia, village, 123. 

Mineral kingdom, 2.3. 

Montgomery, Mr. R., 90, 136. 

Mosques, 4l. 

Mounds, 41. 

Miirli Chhnpra, village, 123. 

Muhallas of Ballia town, 69. 

Muhammad Shdh, 76. 

Muhammadabad, town, 16. 
Muhammadans, 38. 


Mimicip'ility, 70, 91. 

3. 

Murt.iza Khan, 4, 76. 

Mutiny of 1857-58, 78. 

N. 

Nagpurd, village, 128. 

Nagra, village, 123. 

Nagwa, village, 124. 

Karaiiiii hajputs, 3.3. 

Ndth B.lba, 41, 42. 

Nttiirauga. village, 124 . 

Navigation, 14. 

\ikumbh Rajputs, 34. 

Kusrat Bhdb, 76. 

o. 

Occupations, 88. 

OiK, essential, 66. 

Oilseeds, 65 

Oldham, lir., 13, 32, 120. 

Opium, 66. 

p. 

j 

Pakka kot, ruins at, 41, 114. 

I Pakri. village, 124. 

Palmyra tii e, 18, 

Pandepur, village, 124 
J ardlibiipur, mart of, 128. 

I'arsbaJ Narain Tliakur, 30. 

Parsraiu f lir, 122, 

I'harsat.ar, village, 124. 

Phys'eal features, 6. 

J’ipr uli A sliralpur, village, 126. 
Police, 40. 

PoIk-c jurisdiction, 3. 

Ponwdr Hajputs, 30, 
floppy, 19. 

Population, 3, 24. 

Porter, Mr ,119, 

Post-office, 40. 

Prices, 08 
Probyn, Mr., 78. 

Public instruction, 45. 

Pur, village, 126. 

Q. 

Quarters of Ballia town, 89. 

E. 

Ralha Parshdd Sinh, maharaja, 31, 66. 
Raghunandan Piasiid Pande, 58. 
Raghiiridthpiir, village, 14. 

Raikes, Mr., 86, 94, 102, 112. 

Rninfall, 16. 

Rajagaon, village, 1 10. 

Rajputs, 27; traditions of, 28. 

Kakis or Arkis, 128. 

Kamdeo Ji, Bahadur, 97. 
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Rampur, viHage, 126. 

Ra^r*!, tahsil, (26 ; town, 15, 127. 
Ratoi, lake, 20. 

Ratsar or liatsand, village, 12». 
Rect'ip s and expenditure, 69. 
Regisn atiou, 71. 
lie., 23. 

Religion, 42. 

Rent. 48, 64. 

RL 0 ti,t:ippa, 111 ; town, 129. 

R<*6{i riil, 14. 

Re venue, 48. 

Rice. 65. 

Rivers, 13. 

Roids, 16. 

Roberts, Mr D, T., 3, fnofnot€t 
R»)bin.«on, Mr. A., S foninote, 

* liustaai 'Ali Khan, 4, 77. 


s. 

Sa’adal Kh;»n, 4, 76, <7- 
fcahalw:lr, tappa, 112 ; town, 130. 

ISiijjl, 6."i, 67. 

Saltpetre, C6. 

Sami Siih 55. 

Sanitary statietic^^, 72. i 

“Saranraa'i, niahurani of Kasim bazar, Ben- 
gal. 56 

Sariya, village, 131. 

Sarju river, 13. 

Sarjuh'V dr^ 132. 

Sarkur?*, 4. 

Sah moiiumoiits, 41. 

SclK'ol siiitif^iic-, 45. 

SchooK talisili, 40. 

Sengar Uajpats, 31,72. 

Scr, village, 131.^ 

Seitleiiieiit, rev sion Vni*' 

Shidnimat *AH Khan of Manj n, 101. 
Shakespear, Mr 1 ., quoted, 10 1. 

Shankar, randit, 118. 

Shari’at-ullah Khan, 86, 188. 

Shellac, 65. 

Sheopnr*iiar, village, loi. 

^ikan^la^ J^odi, 74 

Sikandarpur.parganah, 132; town, 136. 
Sikandarp »r East, 137. 

Sikandarpiir West, 133, note, 137. 
Siladity.J,raja, 31. 

S'lhotar, village, 137. 

SiwBu. village, 138. 

Siwar, 12. 

Snakes, i7. 

SonbiiT.'^a, village, 138. 

Sonpur fair, 17. 

Sonwani, village, 138. 

SonwSni, jwjir, 61,66. 

Si inagar, village, 138, 

Spices, 65. 

Stamps, 71. 

Sabas, 4 

Sudisht Goshdin, 116. 

Sugar, 65, 66, 


Si^jarcane, 19. 
fl3n,ihpuui. village, 139. 

S(5!jul Chhapra, village, 104. 
SiiUaiipur, village, 139. 
Suraha, Jake, 10, 11, 12, 93. 
Surat Cheru. raja, 13, 93. 

T. 


Talilkas, 5. 

Tanks, 42. 

Tappas. 5. 

7flV£, 18. 

Tari Baragaon, village, 139. 

Tasnddiik Husain, 67. 

•l eltgriipll, 46. 

Temints privileged, position Of, 6». 
Tengaraha, stream, 13 , ^ . 

TVnuies. comp’icated. in parganah LakhncBar, 
CO; in parganah Kopachit, 62. 

Ttnurca. enltivating, 63; of the soil, 68. 
'Ictilia Riijpnts, .35 
I Thoimi'on, Mr , 135. 

1 Tikii !)■ ori, village, 1.30. 

1 Towji'' and villages, 24, 40. 

1 Trade. 65, 90. 

Trees, 18. . . 

1 Tiigono'petricil survey stations, 14. 
j Turtipdr, tow n, 140. 


Ubhdon, village, 140. 
; Ujj.in Rajputs, 3n. 

Urnrpnr, muluUu, 74. 
I Uplands, 6, 11. 


Vaccination, 72. 

Vauffhan, Mr., 20, 96, 135. 

Vegetable kingdom, 18. 

Villages and towns, 24, 40. 
Vital statistics, 72. 

w. 


u. 


V. 


Wages, 68. 

Waina, village, 42, 141. 

Water-level, de])th of, 21 . 

Wedderburn, Mr., 78, 96, 13 j. 

Weights, 69. 

Wells. 21. 

Wharves 65. 

Wheat, 66 
Whiteway, Mr., 76. 

Wild beasts, 17. 

Woodlands, il« 

z. 

Zahfirabad, parganah of Ghdzipur district, 133, 
tiole, 

Zira, Chera chief, 42. 

Zirobasti, village, 141. 






